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,vatch  Your  Step" 


Fnrm  Census  Aids 
Agriculture  Adjustment 

By  NiU  A.  Ol»en* 

The  farm  census  has  b«*«  °^«^,f  ^'^ .\° 
•L  basic  information  which  w.U  enable 
^ialand  State  agricultural  inst.tut.ons 
To  aid  farmers   m   formulatmg   pla-   for 
Jl'ovng  the  economic  posU.on  of  farm- 
^•TTn  th.s  connection,  the  -sus  .s  v.ta 
\L  research  and  statistical  work  of  the 
n  'JT Agricultural   Economics   as   it 
^"     L  basi^  data   from   which   to  esti- 
S tnnuTfarm    conditions    m    inter- 

Xr-mately  70.000  enumerators  will 
be  engaged  in  taking  the  farm  census  in 

oTthe  Census.  Department  of  Commerce 

liy  in   1931.  but  the  figures  (or  some 

States  will  be  available  this  fall. 

Te    1930   census   will   make   available 

Jet  data  regardmg  acreage  and  livestock 

ion  in  recent  years  and  regardmg 

rvX-sV^HsinUficlinesoffann 

production.  We  will  know  precisely  ^he 
!xtent  to  which  mechanical  power  has 
«pUced  animal  and  man  power  on  the 
a«ns  and  we  shall  be  able  to  form  some 
Smentastofuturedevelopmentsmt^us 

fidd     The  farm  population  now   is  esti- 
lated  to  be  the  smallest  m  thirty  years: 
we  should  like  to  know  how  much  longer 
rWi.  depopulation  of  farms  will  continue? 
TheTn^rmation   that   the   census  will 
yield  on  farm  ownership  and  farm  tenancy 
will  give  an  indication  as  to  whether  the 
uJ  IS  toward  the  development  of  large 
farm    holdings    worked    by    tenants^n^ 
hired    hand     that     is.     toward    so-called 
^rporation  farming     or  whether  despite 

thTreported  industrialization  of  agricul- 
ture, the  family  farm  will  persist 

The   agricultural    census,    for    the   hrst 
time,  will  endeavor  to  secure  -f--»";" 
regarding  farm  income,  and  expendi  ures 
i7r  oper!ting  equipment.    We  shall  learn 
the   amount   paid   for   taxes,   and  obtam 
data    concerning    mortgage    debts.       1  he 
amount  of   tie   mortgage   debt,   and   the 
1         amount  charged  the  farmer  for  interes  . 
commissions,  bonuses  and  premium,  will 
be  asked  for  the  farm  he  owns  and  operates 
;         and  also  for  other  farm  land  he  owns.     1  he 
'         need  for  more  complete  information  on  the 
payment  of  interest  and  other  charges  on 
mortgage  debt  is  very  urgent. 

tlData  covering  the  dairy  industry  w^l 
V  especially    valuable    in    view    of    the 
present  uncertain  position  of  that  mdus- 
try.   We  shall  have  figures  on  the  number 
of  milk  cows  and   the  quantity  of   milk 
produced    in    1929.     The   schedules    wil 
yield   information    as   to   the   number   ot 
cows  milked  which  are  of  beef  or  dual- 
purpose  breeding;  quantity  and  value  ot 
milk  «>ld.  cream  sold,  butterfat  sold,  and 
:  butter   sold,   together   with   data   on    the 
"   number  of  cows  being  milked  at  the  time 
;  the  census  is  taken,  and  the  daily  produc- 
I  tion  of  milk  at  that  time. 
■        Complete  information  will  become  avail- 
r    able  on  all  phases  of  the  poultry  and  other 
I    livestock  industries.    The  number  of  each 
kind  of  farm  animals  sold,  number  pur- 
chased and  number  slaughtered  on  farms 
for  home  use  or  for  sale  will  be  asked ;  also 
the  number  of  hides  and  skin.  sold.   These 
I  quction.    have    not    been    asked    smce 

5  (Continued  on  p»f  •  •  3) 
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BUTTE 


Still  an  Unfavorable 
Market  Factor 


WHILE  PRICES  ARE  A  TR-FLE  HIGHER  THE 
PRESENT  HEAVY  STORAGE  STRONGLY  RE 
FLKTS  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  MARKET 

STABILIZE  CONDITIONS 

USE  MORE 

BUTTER 


Farmers  who  may  be  using  substitutes  for 
butter,  should  consider  their  own  economic 
situation.  Butter  may  cost  a  triHe  more 
in  dollars  and  cents,  but  its  greater  use 
will  help  reduce  the  heavy  surplus  which 
menaces  your  dairy  market. 


BUY  BUTTER 
AND  USE  IT 


START  RIGHT  NOW 


Con.umptior»  and  Production 
Continue  Unbalanced 

It',  time  to  "watch  your  .tep."    Fluid 
jL;roduct.on.nthePh.ladelpH;aM^^ 

Shed  continues  at  a  ^w...h-.--"    -  -        - 
rate  while  consumption  i.  stil    f-hng  the 

effect   of   continued   non-employment   on 

thlpart  of  labor.     Ifs  a  situation  every 

milk  producer  must  consider  for  him«.lf. 

It  might  be  well  to  clean  up  your  dairy 

herd,  get  rid  of  your  boarder  cows  and  do 
not  ;eplace  them  with  new  cows,  untd  the 
market   warrants   a   greater   demand    for 

"unprofitable  cows  not  only  fail  to  pay 
their  own  way  but  they  reduce  the  earn- 
ing  capacity  of  your  good  cows.  The  mo.t 
economical  place  for  the  boarder  cow  ».n 

the  hands  of  the  butcher. 

Now  why  do  we   call   your  particula 
attention  to  the  boarder  cow  at  this  time? 
Well,  the  surplus  of  milk  is  still  with  u.^ 
Records  show  that  production  i,  gradually 
r,A  it  no  doubt  will  continue 
increasing  and  it  no  aou 
when  cows  go  on  pasture.     In  some  «k: 
Uons  of  the  country  excessive  P-^uction 
has  already  resulted  in  sharp  reduction. 
•npLe  of  fluid  milk.    While  these  may 
not  have  been  entirely  due  to  exc««^e 

surplus,  decreased  consumption  has  had  a 
Crmg  on  the  situation.  From  present 
^;aSe  information  higher  productions 

not  confined  to  any  one  d«t"^\''"*  T^ 
^ars  to  be  pretty  general  throughout  the 

^Thtlati^ituationonthewholeappear. 
pretty  generally  unsettled.  There  are 
«  tarn  Ltions  in  which  the  labor  .. tua^ 
tbn  has  been  unsatisfactory  for  a  long 
t  me  but  more  recently  this  condition  ha. 
iTcome  more  acute  and  more  generaL 
ThT.  situation  ha.  had  its  .nfl-n«  -J^ 
only  in  the  milk  consumption  but  m 
practically  all  of  the  other  dairy  product. 

"n7w  let  US  consider  the  situation  from 
the  standpoint  of  dairy  producU  generally- 
Decreased  buying  power  has  evidenUy 
had  Its  effect  all  along  the  In. 

Butter,    the    barometer    of    the    dairy 

industry     has  been   moving  very  .lowly 

or  «me  month..    Government  statistic 

Iw  the  .mount  of  butter  in  storage  a. 

being   30.508.000  pounds  on  April   hrst. 

^^nared    to    3.535.000    pounds    on 
a.    compare*!    i"  , 

April  first  one  year  ago.  The  Apnl  hr.t 
average  for  the  past  five  years  was  about 
8  5  2.cJ)0  pound,.    Evidently  some  heavy 

butter  consumption  will  be  "--»"/ J^ 
bnng  our  heavy  holdings  of  today  down 

to  a  basis  of  previous  years.  ""J  ""^^ 
such  normal  conditions  are  r^-^^^JJ^ 
may  anticipate  a  somewhat  unsettled 
Tuafon.  particularly  as  far  a.  price,  are 

'TZtr  factor  to  be  considered  i.  that 
,he  reason  of  the  new  1930  make  of  butter 

irraoidly  approaching  and  that  alone  will 
have  a  considerable  bearing  on  the  butter 

nrice  situation.  .    .  . 

•^  F^om  available  cheese  st.t..tic.  .t 
looks  as  if  cheese  makers  have  been  more 
cbLly  adhering  to  market  demand.. 
Go"  mment  statistics  show  that  while 
?n  aggregate  total  stock  in  co  d  storage 
o?  American.  Swi.s.  Brick  and  L.mburger 
CheU  was  50.730.000  pound,  on  April 
Cheese  wa»  52  677.000  on   the 

first   a.   compared   to    3-t.o". 

J  »   ^^^vearago.    Al  other  varietie. 
game  date  one  year  ago. 
of  chee.e  showed  a  total  on  April  first  of 
(Condnaad  on  p«t»  '  >' 
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MILK      PWOnUCERS      REVIEW 


The  American  Farmer 
and  the  Changing  Food 
Habits  of  Our  People 

By  Clyde  Bechtelheimer* 

Have  you  ever  thought  about  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  food  that  is  necessary 
to  feed  one  hundred  and  twenty  m.Uion 
people  for  one  year?  It  is  estimated  that 
during  1929.  approximately  twenty  biUion      Perry,    Snyder.    Sullivan.    ; 


Beetle  Regulated 

Area  is  Extended 

All  or  portions  of  1 5  counties  have  been 
added  to  the  Japanese  beetle  regulated 
area  in  Pennsylvania,  effective  March  15. 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  announced.  These  counties  are 
Adams.  Bradford.  Cumberland.  Franklin. 
Juniata.  Lackawanna.  Lycoming.  Mifflin. 

Susquehanna. 


all 
of 


dollars  was  expended  ror  looos  «•  »«.~- 
kinds  by  the  people  of  this  country.  This, 
of  course,  includes  somethings  not  pro- 
duced on  the  farm,  such  as  fish.  tea.  coffee, 
flavoring  and  spices  of  various  kinds,  but 
generally  speaking,  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  food  consumed  in  this  country 
comes  from  the  farm. 

This   business   of   producing   food   is   a 
real    and    most    important   one.     We 
accept  a  supply  of  food  as  a  matter 
course  and  yet  there  is  hardly  anythmg  in 
life    that   we   can    go   without   wit'i    less 
suffering  than  food.  While  a  given  amount 
of  food  is  necessary  each  day  of  our  lives, 
the  consuming  public  is  becoming  more 
and  more  alive  to  the  fact  that  some  foods 
are  far  more  important  than  others  and 
as   a   result   a   change   in    food    habits    is 
taking  place  in  this  country  today,  which 
will  have  a  direct  and  important  bearmg 
upon  farm  operations. 

Agriculture  would  amount  to  little  or 
nothing  were  it  not  for  this  continuous 
daily  requirement  for  food:  and  farm 
operations  in  order  to  be  successful,  must 
be  so  planned  as  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  consuming  public  in  relation  to  this 
change  in  food  habits  now  taking  place. 
Up  to  a  few  years  ago.  dairy  products 
were  not  considered  as  indispensable  or 
even  of  great  importance  in  the  human 
diet.  Our  national  diet  consisted  largely 
of  meats,  grains  and  tubers,  such  as 
potatoes.  The  newer  knowledge  of  nutri- 
tion under  which  food  habits  are  rapidly 
being  readjusted,  is  completely  changing 
this  diet  of  the  past.  Dairy  products 
have  now  taken  their  place  as  the  most 
fundamental  and  important  in  the  human 

diet. 

This  fixed  trend  in  changmg  food 
habits  challenges  the  attention  of  *he 
entire  farm  population  because  it  has  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  markets  for  the 
food  products  of  the  farm  You  cannot 
meet  the  increasing  demand  for  dairy 
products  by  producing  more  meats,  grains 
or  potatoes.  This  new  economic  question 
of  balanced  farm  production  is  one  of 
great  importance  to  agriculture  and  one 
^hich  requires  careful,  thoughtful,  read- 
justment in  farm  operations 

An  educational  movement  has  been  un- 
der way  for  several  years  which  has  now 
reached  tremendous  momentum  in  read- 
justing our  food  habits  to  what  is  known 
as  a  properly  balanced  ration.  Farmers 
have  heard  much  of  balancing  the  rations 
of  their  cows.  It  is  much  more  important 
that  the  ration  of  the  human  being  be 
properly  balanced  in  order  to  secure 
health,  efficiency  and  protection  against 
disease  It  is  this  readjustment  to 
properly  balanced  diet  that  has  brought 
forth  this  new  problem  of  readjustment 
in  food  production  for  agricultural  con- 
sideration. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  twenty-two 
cents  of  the  consumer's  food  dollar  is 
now  expended  for  dairy  products.  Food 
authorities  generally  agree  that  the  portion 
of  the  food  dollar  expended  for  dairy 
products  should  be  raised  to  thirty-five 
cents  in  the  interest  of  health  and  physical 
efficiency. 

It  is  toward  this  goal  that  the  newer 
knowledge  of  nutrition  is  directing  the 
attention  of  the  consuming  public  and 
this  means  that  on  the  farms  there  must 
be  an  adjustment  in  food  production  to 
(CoBtinued  on  p«se  12) 


Union,   wyomiajs.  anu 


However,  most  of  the  counties,  added 
by  the  new  regulations,  have  been  desig- 
nated as  the  "lightly  infested  area"  in 
which  restrictions  are  placed  on  the  move- 
ment of  nursery  and  ornamental  plantc. 
sand  (except  for  construction  purposes), 
soil,  earth,  compost,  and  manure  but  not 
on  the  movement  of  farm  products. 

In  the  generally  infested  area  restrictions 
will  be  continued  practically  the  same  as 
in  the  past  with  the  one  additional  rule 
that  nursery  and  ornamental  stock,  farm 
products,  sand.  soil,  earth,  peat,  compi'  ^ 
and  manure  cannot  be  moved  to  or  through 
the  lightly  infested  area  without  certifi- 
cation, y^ 
Generally  Infested  Area 
The  "generally  mfested  area"  in  Penn- 
sylvania,    accord  .ng     to     the     new     reg- 
ulations, include,  the  following  counties 
townships.       anJ      cities: -Counties      of 
Berks.     Bucks.     Carbon.     Chester.     Col- 
umbia.       Dauphin.        Delaware.        Lack- 
awanna.    Lancaster.     Lebanon.     Uhigh. 
Luzerne.  Monroe.  Montgomery.  Montour. 
Northampton.  Northumberland.  Philadel- 
phia. Schuylkill,  and  York:  townships  of 
Berwick.  Conewago.  Cumberland.  Germ- 
any.   Hamilton.    Huntingdon.    Latimore. 
Mt    Pleasant.  Mount  Joy.  Oxford.  Read- 
ing.   Straban.    Tyrone,    and    Union,    in 
Adams  County:  townships  of  East  Penns- 
boro.  Hampden.  Lower  Allen.  Middlesex. 
Monroe.  Silver  Spring  and  Upper  Allen 
in    Cumberland    County:    townships    of 
Armstrong.     Clinton.     Eldred.     ^^f^^^- 
Franklin.  Jordan.  Loyalsock.  Mill  Creek 
Moreland.    Muncy.    Muncy    Creek.    Old 
Lycoming.  Penn.  Shrewsbury.  Upper  Fair- 
field, and  Wolf,  and  the  city  of  Williams- 
port.  in  Lycoming  County:  townships  of 
Penn,    Rye,    and    Wheatfield.    in    Perry 
County. 

Lightly  Infested  Area 
The  lightly  infested  area  is  as  follows: 
Counties  of  Bradford.  Franklin.  Juniata. 
Mifflin.    Snyder.    Sullivan.    Susquehanna. 
Union  and  Wyoming:  townships  of  Butler. 
Franklin.   Freedom.   Hamiltonban.   High- 
land.  Liberty,   and   Menallen.   in  Adams 
County:  townships  of  Cooks.  Dickinson. 
Frankford.  Hopewell.  Lower  Mifflin.  New- 
ton.  North  Middleton.   Penn.   Shippens- 
burg.    South    Middleton.    Southampton. 
Upper   Mifflin,   and   West   Pennsboro.    in 
Cumberland  County :  townships  of  Buffalo. 
Carroll.  Center.  Greenwood.  1  lowe.  Jack- 
son. Juniata.  Liverpool.  Madison.  Miller. 
Olive.  Saville.  Spring.  Toboyne.  Tuscarora. 
Tyrone,  and  Watts,  in  Perry  County. 

This  revised  quarantine  conforms  with 
the  new  Federal  regulations  on  interstate 
shipments  recently  adopted  by  the  United 
States  Department  of   Agriculture. 


Fresh  Air  for  Cows 

The  foster  mother  of  the  human  race 
has  moved  up  to  a  new  status  ot  consider- 
ation  in   the  family. 

Current  ideas  as  to  high  class  milk 
production  prescribe  not  only  that  the 
cow  be  kept  in  a  bam  at  a  comfortable 
temperature  but  also  thai  the  barn  must 
be  well  ventilated,  since  the  cow's  appetite 
is  prominently  affected  by  bad  air. 

In  this  light  ihe  Institute  of  Animal 
Nutrition  of  ihe  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, under  .ne  directorship  of  Dr.  E.  B. 
Forbes,  has  be^-.i  studying  these  require- 
ments by  .iieans  of  a  respiration  calori- 
meter, which  makes  a  complete  accounting 
for  the  feed  eaten  and  measures  the  heat 
produccc   Dy  the  cow. 

Director  Forbes  states  that  the  greatest 
profit  in  milk  production  requires  that 
cows  be  so  housed  that  the  usual  waste 
heat  of  I  the  body  suffices  to  keep  the  barn 
comfortably  warm,  without  use  of  food 
directly  for  heat  production,  and  also 
suffices  to  furnish  the  motive  power  for 
adequate  ventilation. 

•  n  order,  therefore,  to  design  barns  for 
efficient  milk  production  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  rough-and-ready  measure  of 
the  heat  production  of  the  animals. 

Max  Kriss  of  the  Institute  of  Animal 
Nutrition  was  assigned  the  problem  of 
devising  such  a  method,  and  has  recently 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Agricultural 
Research  two  articles  on  this  subject. 
Kriss  shows  that  the  heat  production  of 
cattle  can  be  computed  with  accuracy 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation 
studies  simply  from  the  quantity  of  the 
dry  matter  of  the  feed  eaten,  and  he  gives 
a  formula  for  computing  the  same.  The 
results  are  such  as  to  be  of  service  to 
architectural  engineers. 


May.  1930 
May.  \%    ^!i^ 

Larger  Crops  Expected  fo,    S^'^S.^^nsMps  Added  to 
1930  Season  in  Penna,  *"        Q^^n  Borer  Area 
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Local  Sales  of  Butter 

Increasing  in  the  West 

Educational  Campaign,  Together 

With  More  Equal  Market  Prices, 

Brings  Better  Demand 

A  mid-western  newspaper  editor  in- 
terested himself  sufficient  recently  to 
make  inquiry  at  the  two  creameries  in 
that  district,  in  order  to  ascertain  just 
how  much  the  local  butter  market  had 
been  affected  by  the  campaign  of  the 
dairymen  and  also  by  the  elemination  of 
much  of  the  price  disparity  between  the 
butter  and  butter  substitutes. 

A  check  from  the  sales  records  of  the 
Detroit  Co-operative  Dairy  Association 
and  the  Quenvold  Creamery  Company 
for  the  months  of  January.  February, 
and  March.  1929  and  1930.  discloses  the 
fact  that  for  the  period  ending  March  31. 
1930.  local  sales  of  butter  exceeded  the 
same  period  in  1929  by  6.390  pounds. 
I  lere  are  the  local  sales  figures  of   the 

two  factories: 

1929  1930 

January 7.224  9.310 

February 7.293  8.398 

March 7.417  10.716 

Total  Sales...     21.934         28.324 


Assuming  that  farmers  will  cvi; 
out  their  planting  intentions  as  reporW 
in  March,  they  will,  with  only  aver^ 
yields,  produce  potato,  com.  barley  at 
tobacco  crops  above  the  average  annm 
roduction  of  the  past  five  years,  accon 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Department  c 
Agriculture.  Only  the  oats  and  hay  crop 
have  promise  of  being  below  the  aversji 
production. 

The    department    points    out    that  it 
practically  all  field  crops  the  average  aot 
yield  for  1929  was  considerably  below  tiie 
5-year    average.      Consequently,    the  in. 
creases  in  acreage  of  many  field  crops  in 
1930.  if  carried  out,  will  probably  rewli 
in   larger   crops   than   were   harves 
1929  due  to  the  chancss  of  higher  yieldi. 
To  illustrate,  the  intended  increase  in 
acreage  of   potatoes  over    1929   amounu 
to  only    12.000  acres  which  at  the   1929 
rate    of    production    would    increase   tht 
total    crop    only    1.320.000    bushels,    but 
with    the    acre    yield    increased    to    the 
average  of  the  past  five  years      119  busheli 

the  total  crop  will  be  increased  3.530.0(X 

bushels.  In  a  similar  way.  the  corn  anc 
tobacco  crops  may  be  increased  without 
a  great  increase  in  acreage. 

One    of     the    very    significant     trend 
during  the  past  few  years  has  been  th 
decrease  in  acreage, in  hay.    The  acreap 
intended   for   harvest   will   be  the  low«t 
since  1900.    A  reduction  in  hay  acreage, 
particularly     timothy     hay.     appears    in- 
evitable  in   Pennsylvania  because  of  the 
decrease    in    hay    consumption    animali 
Compared    to    1870.    there    has    been  i 
decrease  of  approximately  20  per  cent  io 
number  of  farm  animals  consuming  hay 
and  yet  until  recently  the  amount  of  hay 
produced   has   been    increasing   until   the 
total  was  almost  twice  the  amount  pro- 
duced during  the  period  around   1870. 

Barley  is  making  a  spectacular  "come- 
back." Forty  years  ago.  the  acreage 
planted  to  barley  began  to  decrease. 
This  continued  for  20  years  in  which  the 
acreage  dropped  from  28.000  to  7.000. 
Since  1911.  however,  the  acrage  ha« 
increased  steadily.  It  reached  36.000  in 
1929  and  will  exceed  40.000  this  year,  il 
intentions  are  carried  out.  This  will  be 
the  highest  barley  acreage  on  record. 


The    com    borer    quarantine    area    m 
pj'rylvania    for    the   present    year    will 


that    of 
,929    according  to  new  regulations  ef 
-'^''"'''CnroT Agriculture.   Only 


•^1      slightly   different   from 

be  only   slightly^^  ^^^  ,,,,,at.ons  effec- 

announcedbythePennsyl- 


^'Z  t'^rsh;;:"h-  be;n  added  to  the 

"        thiXing  the  smallest  annual  ex- 

"""••  'of  ttrquarantine  line  in  the  past 
*<>n!ilon  ot  ine  h"  ,  ,    j    ;„^i,,^^ 

•^-"H,l''D:ntirG^"or:nd  Perry 

n^r^'^o-ty:    Spring    IhH     and 

Wharton  'n  Fayette  county:  and  Upper 

Mo^nt  Bethel  in  Northampton  county^ 

The  new  State  regulations  make  only 

changes    in    the    requirements    as 

.    J      „„    1929      The    important 

'"^'''•^1  fnTh     Zltine  for  the  area 

rrwholei'h:  restrictions  placed  on 

as  a  wnoie  ^^^^    ^,g. 

be  certified  for  trans- 


Fertilizers  and 

Organic  Matter 

A.  W   Blaib.  Soil  Chemist 
N.  J.  Agr'l  Experiment  Station 
The  maintenance  of  a  supply  of  organic 
„.atter  in  the  soil  is  one  of  the  big  prob- 
lems in   any   soil   improvement   program^ 
The  main  question  is  as  to  how  this  can 

best  be  done.  , 

In   the   past    there   has   been    a   rather 

widespread  belief  among  farmers  that  the 

Id  be  partly  solved  by  the  use 

A     mnment  s    re- 

that 

Uttle  progress  can  be  made  in  this  way 
Under  present  conditions  a  ton  «ffer  il«er 
rarely    contains   more   than    230   or    300 
pounds  of  organic  materials,  and  the  ter^- 
Sency  is  toward,  cutting  down  rather  than 


Breeders  Interested  In 
^Campaign  for  "Better 
Sires— Better  Stock 

The  scrub  sire  is  gradually  yielding  the       ^^_    

right  of  way  to  the  purebred  in  the  nation-  ^^^^    ^^.^^-^^    „t    the   corner    ot 

wL  crusade  known  as  the  "Better  S.res_-  ^^^  ^^^,^y  gtreets.  Harrisburg. 


Cornerstone  Laid  for 
Mammoth  New  State  Farm 

Products  Show  Buildmg 

Just  five  months  after  breaking  ground 


for  the  mammo 


th  new  State  Farm  Pro 


problem  cou 

ot    organic 

flection,  however,  will  convmce  one 


wide  crusai 

Better  Stock  "  campaign,  coi 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  van- 

ous  States.  „         ,. 

Up  to  now.  four  counties     Union.  Russell 

and  Taylor   Counties 

Virginia     have 


nducted  by  the 


in   Kentucky,   and 

achieved 

all 

the 


area   to 
clean 


geed  of  broom 


*"  of  all  corn  remnants 

Erie 


au 


Ejiforced  clean  up 


•11  K.  rarried  out  as  a  year  ago  in 
:;"  Craw  od  counties.  Starting  early  in 
May  ^Pectors  of  the  ^^P— t  w  I 
vL*t  farms  in  these  two  counties  and  in 
^  farmers  have  no.  voluntarily  made 
:;r  necessary   clean  up.   the  department 

be  compelled   to  do   the   work   and 
the  expense  to   .he   farm  owner 
^"e'requirements   of   the   clean   up   are. 
,      AlUom  stalks,  corn  cob.   heavy  weeds 
and  all  corn  fodder  remnants  of  any  kind. 


increasing  the  amount. 

Even  if  the  fertilizer  should  be  used  at 
the  rate  of  a  ton  to  the  acre,  the  amount 

of  organic  matter  thus  added  is  slight.     In 
the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  amount 
of  fertilizer  applied  is  much  less  than  a  ton 
possibly  not  over  a  quarter  of  a  ton  to  the 
Zc      How  futile  it  would  be  to  depend 

upon  75  pound,  of  organic  ff '»-"/; ^j 
terial  to  the  acre  to  maintam  the  supply  of 
organic  matter  in  the  soil. 

Under  constant  cultivation  fresh  organic 
matter  disappears  rapidly.  On  certain 
plots  at  the  experiment  station,  farn^ 
has  been  used  at  the  rate  of  6 
for  the  last  /I 
the 


will 
charge 


regardless  of  the  location,  mus.be  burned 
Corn    stubble    must    be    com 


2. 


ipletely 


nd. 


6.390 


New  Jersey  poultrymen  will  produce 
this  season,  according  to  Alben  E.  Jones, 
specialist  in  poultry  certification.  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture.  24.000.- 
000   baby  chicks. 

In  speaking  recently  to  the  home-makers 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Jones  stated  how  the 
better  grade  of  eggs  are  produced  and 
how  to  select  a  good  egg  for  the  breakfast 

table. 

Jersey  certified  eggs  arc  produced  from 
flocks  free  from  disease,  kept  under 
constant  supervision  by  specialists  in  the 
Department. 


Increase 

Coupled  with  this  increased  demand, 
which  has  tended  to  cut  down  the  surplus 
of  last  fall,  has  been  a  raise  of  approxi- 
mately 6'/2  cents  per  pound.  The  lowest 
point  reached  here  for  butterfat  was  32'/2 
cents,  while  recently  quotations  were 
39  cents.  

Of  the  35  important  diseases  know  to 
afflict  livestock  somewhere  in  the  world, 
only  24  of  them  are  known  to  be  present  in 
this  country.  Seventeen  of  these  are  being 
effectively  controlled  or  are  fast  appraoch- 
ing  what  is  hoped  may  be  complete  eradi- 
cation, the  rest  of  the  24  being  under  par- 
tial control  or  study. 


Pick  Keystone  Boys 

For  National  Camp 

When  delegates  from  all  over  the  United 
States  gather  at  Washington.  D.  C.  June 
18  to  24  for  the  fourth  National  4-H 
Club  Camp.  Pennsylvania  boys  will  be 
represented  by  I  larry  Smith.  Mifflinburg, 
and  1  lerbery  Anders.   Norristown 

In  announcing  the  selection  of  the  boyi 
from  Union  and  Montgomery  countiei 
A.  L.  Baker,  state  club  leader  of  the  Pe>»^ 
sylvania  State  College,  says  that  b  > 
club  members  have  exhibited  an  excellent 
attitude  toward  their  projects  and  have 
been  leaders  in  their  respective  clubs. 

Smith.    19  years  old.    has  six   years  of 
club  work  to  his  credit,  divided  equally 
between  dairy  calf  and  acre  potato  clubs. 
1  le  is  now  busy  getting  two  more  years  of 
I  le    has    been    president    of 


plowed  under  or  broken  oft  at  the  grou 
gathered  and  burned  before  May    1st 
50  Countie*  Included 
All  or  portions  of  50  counties  are  now 
included    in    the    regulated     a.ea.        1  he 
counties    and    townships    comprising    the 

bounties  of  Allegheny.  Armstrong, 
Beaver,  Blair.  Bradford.  Butler.  Cambna. 
Cameron.  Carbon.  Centre.  Clarion.  Clear 
field.  Clinton.  Columbia.  Crawford.  LIk. 
Erie.  Forest.  Greene.  Indiana.  Jefferson. 
Lackawanna.  Lawrence.  Luzerne.  Uy 
McKean.  Mercer.  Mifflin.  Mon- 
Pike.  Potter.  Sullivan. 
Tioga,  Union,  Venango, 
W«r«!"Wa"shington,  Wayne,  Westmore- 
land, and  Wyoming. 

Township,  of  Bedford,  Bloomfield. 
Broad  Top.  Colerain.  East  Prov.dence. 
East  St.  Clair.  Harrison.  Hopewell. 
Juniata.  Kimmel.  King.  Liberty.  Lincoln 
Monroe.  Napier.  Snake  Spring.  South 
Woodbury.  Union.  West  Prov.dence 
-tK^t  St.  Clair,  and  Woodbury  in  Bed 
^M'd  County. 


manure 

tons  an  acre  every  year 

years       But    notwithstandmg    this 

percentage  of  organic  matter  i"  J^«  ^'' 

oi  these  plots  has  --' ^^  .;^rtj"Z 
much  above  that  in  the  soil  of  corres- 
ponding plots  which  have  received  no 
Inure  during  this  time.  low  then  could 
annual  applications  of  only  75  PO""^'^ 
organic  fertilizer  to  the  acre,  or  even  300 
pounds,  maintain  the  supply- 

The  answer  to  the  question  as  to  how 
the  supply  of  organic  matter  rnay  be  main- 

ined  must  be  found  in  the  liberal  use  of 
crop  residues,  or  the  more 


Craig   County.     ...„-  . 

the    distinction    of    havmg    banished    all 

...u    „„J    <.r«de   bulls.      At   present 
Uv^toc'k     owners     participating     in     the 
campaign,   according  to  department  rec 

T  K-r   17  345     The  plan  of  pro- 

ords.  number  l/.:)'»5  »  "^  i' 
eedure  for  this  campaign  and  other 
methods  suggested  for  improvement  of 
livestock  are  included  in  M.sceUaneou, 
Circular  33-M.  "Some  Tested  Method, 
for  Livestock  Improvement,  issued  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington.   D.   C. 

Any  farmer  who  desires  to  take  part  in 
the  "Better  Sire,  Better  Stock  cam^ 
^'a^gn  may  request  an  -ailment  blank 
which,  when  filled  out.  entitles  h.m  to  a 

li 

tablet     reading. 
Exclusively     on      -  - 

material    issued    by    the    d«P";7"*  ^°^ 

assisting  in  the  improvement  of  livestock 

mcludes  Farmers'  Bulletins,  posters,  mo- 

lantem  slides,  and  mimeo- 

instructions  for 


metal 


ithog;aphed  barn  sign  resembling  a  meta^ 
..u.-»     r.«d.n«.     "Purebred     Sire.    Used 
This     Farm."       Other 


tion  pictures 

graphed  matter  including 

conducting  a  scrub-sire  trial. 

A  noteworthy  development  in  the  cam- 
paign IS  the  interest  which  banks,  cham- 
Lr!  of  commerce,  and  other  commercial 
organizations  have  taken  in  this  work. 
The  department  reports  a  «--»"- '"'"«' 

nes,  on  the  part  of  bankers  to  make  loan. 

on    purebred    livestock    than    when 

campaign  wa,  first  started. 


Cameron  ar —  —       -  »      -i   i 

the  cornerstone  was  laid  o"  April   1- 

Secretary  of  Agriculture.  C.  G.  Jordan, 
chairman  of  the  Farm  Show  Commission 
was    in  charge  of   the  ceremonies   whi^h 
were  attended  by  over  400  persons  includ- 
ing  members  of   the  Governor  s   cabinet 
and  the  elected  officers  of  the  Comrnon- 
wu Vvrs  of  the  State  Farm  Pro- 
due  is"  Show  Commission,  repre^ntative. 
of  the  city  of  Harrisburg.  representative, 
of  the  City  and  State  Chambers  of  Coin- 
merce.  officials  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  Pennsylvania  State  Grange    and 
others  interested   in  the  agricultural  de- 
velopment of  the  Commonwealth. 

Governor  John  S.  Fisher  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  exercises,  making  a  short 
address  in  which  he  traced  the  K^owth  of 
the    Farm   Show    and   complimented   the 
many  organization,  in   P«"»»y!-""'^J;' 
the  fine  co-operation  which  made  possible 
the    extraordinary    development    of    the 
Show    The  Governor  placed  a  copper  box 
containing  numerous  historical  documenU 
in   the  cornerstone  and  was  the  first   to 
place    mortar    about    the    box^     He    w^ 
followed     by     Secretary     Jordan,     other 
members  of  the  Show  Commission,  former 
secretaries  of  agriculture.  Mayor  George 
A     Hoverter   of    Harrisburg.    and    ti.    t^ 
Taylor.  Secretary  of  Properties  and  bup- 


the 


plies.  _» 

The  cornerstone  box   contams  current 

literature,  agricultural  article,  and  variou. 
day  and   trade  papers,  etc. 

Date.  Set  for  New  Show 
January  19.  20.  21.  22.  23.  and  24.  1931- 

are 

the  coming  show. 


tai 

farm  manure.  ~.-.-  ,  u^tW 

general  ums  of  green  manure  crop,  or  both. 


Much  Butter  in 

Cold  Storage 


coming. 

roe.    Montour. 

Susquehanna. 


Supplies  of  butter  in  cold  storage  con- 

with    stocks    of    creamery 

April     I     aggregating 

red  with  5.532.- 

.    vf^ar.   and   a 

000  pour 


indicates   sma 
apples,  and  pears 


experience, 
both    clubs    and     has    attended     Young 
Farmers'    Week    at    Penn   State   College. 
Agricultural  practices  have  been  improved 
in  his  community  as  a  result  of  his  work. 
Anders,  has  been  a  member  of  the  Skip- 
pack  dairy  club  since  1924.     I  le  has  been 
president  of  the  calf  club  and  the  junior 
cow     club.      Three     times     he     attended 
Young    Farmers'    Week    at    Penn    State 
College,  twice  on  the  dairy  cattle  judging 
team  and  once  on  the  poultry  team.    An- 
ders.  16  years  old.  plans  to  study  agricul- 
ture  at   the   Pennsylvania  State  College, 
when   he  graduates  from   high   school. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 

TestDept.  Inter-State 

Milk  Producers* 

Association 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
average  operations  of  all  the  Inter- 
state Milk  Producers'  Awociation 
field  men  in  connection  with  testing. 

weighmg  and   S^^f ''U 'I"='"rfQ%P. 

work,  for  the  month  of  March.  mt»^ 

No.  Tests  Made •  -  •  • 

No.  Plants  Investigated.. . 

No.  Membership  Call, 

No.  Calls  on  Members.  .  . 
No.  Herd  Samples  Teated 
No.  New  Members  Signed 

No.  Cows  Signed 

No.  Transfers  Made. ..... 

No.  Meetings  Attended. . . 
No.  Attending  Meetings .  . 


9132 

38 

312 

256 

946 

no 

801 

24 

16 

1404 


tinue    heavy 

butter    in    storage 

30  503.000  pounds  compar 

,nds  on  April    1    last  year,  and 
five-year  average  of  8.5 1 2.000  pound,   the 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  U.  b. 
Department  of  Agriculture    reports. 

Stock,  of  case  eggs  and  frozen  poultry 
are  larger  than  a  year  ago.  but  the  report 
Her  stock,  of  meats,  lard. 
1  loldings  of  case  egg, 
are  placed  at  2.189.000  case,  on  April  I. 
compared  with  559.000  case,  on  that  date 

last  year,  and  of  ^^^z^^^'^^l'i;;'''^ 
649.000  pounds  compared  with  68.728.OUU 

pounds  last  year. 

Total  stocks  of  meats  m  storage  are 
reported  at  932.970.000  pounds  compared 
with  1.096.806.000  pounds  last  year,  and 
of  lard  105.144.000  pounds  against  1 /V.- 
428.000  pounds.  I  loldings  of  apple,  are 
reported  at  481 .000  barrels  against  652.UUU 

.1  ,  „-,,•  4  791  000  boxes  against 

barrels  a  year  ago. '»./'* I. "^       ,    ,  ,  *    ^^ 

4  889.000  boxes  last  year,  and   1.556.0UU 
bushel   baskets   against    1.308.000   bushel 

baskets.  • 

There  were  265.000  boxes  of  pears  in 
storage  April   I    this  year  compared  with 
283  000  boxes  on  April  I  a  year  ago.  — 
a  five-year  average  of   151.000  boxe. 


Farmers  Save  . 

With  Electricity 

By  W.  C.  KRUEGER 

N.  J.  Extension  Speciali.t  In 

Rural  Electrification 

That  the  use  of  electricity  as  a  source 
of  light,  heat,  and  power  for  the  farm  is 
Inomically  justified  «  ;nd.catc^  by 
reports  obtained  from  New  Jersey  electric 
demonstration  farms 

All  major  electric  equipment  on^ven 

farm,  ha,  been  metered  for  more  than  a 

a  fair  ba,i8  for  average  re- 


the  date,  set  by  the  Commi^iion  for 

R  G  Bressler.  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
State  Farm  Product,  Show  Commission 
a,  director  of  the  1931  Farm  Show.    Mr^ 

Bressler  i,  charged  with  the  '^P^^-^'l'^y 
of  ,etting  up  an  organization  for  the  Farm 
Product,  Show  and  of  recommending  to 
the  Commi«iion  for  it,  approval  whatever 
awistanU  are  decm^  r^'^^'^'V ■ 
direction  of   the 


1931 
sl< 


The 
Show  will  be  as- 


IZ  TnTeporting  the  cost  of  operating 
"the  aPPLances  on  these  demon-.t.n 
farm,  no  one  average  cost  figure  wUl 
apply.  becau.e  charge,  for  current  vary 
according  to  use  and  territory  Farmer, 
using  a  considerable  amount  of  energy, 
however,  obtain  a  rate  of  approximately 

5  to  6  cents  a  kilowatt  hour. 

Dairy  use,  were  most  frequent.    Dairy 

ref?igrator,  cooled  from  50  to  200  pound, 

pounds  of  milk  for  each  kilowatt  hour  o 
current    used.      The     average    was     10^ 
Pounds  a  kilowatt  hour.    Motor  operated 
n^ilking    machines    used^Jrom    ^^^^    ^^ 


.umed  by  Mr.  Brevier  in  addition  to  h» 
pre,ent  dutie,  a.  Deputy  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr     Brewler    recommended    and    the 

Commi«ion  ha,  «PP--«^ . '^% '' .^^?'; 
ment  of  H.  E.  Klugh  a,  aasistant  director 
perintendent  of  the  Show.  Mr. 
ill  give  the  major  part  of  hi. 
July  1   to  the  development  ot 


and    .u 
Klugh   w 
time  after 


the  commercial  exhibit.. 


V/z  to   5 
kilowatt    hours    a    mont'     '  " 
milked.     The  average  for  five  farm,  wa, 
2Vi  kilowatt  hour,  a  cow 


A  large  feed 
att  hour,  for  each  ton 


Delaware  Holsteins 

Added  to  State  List 

The  18th  and  I9th  HoUtein,  in  Delaware 
to  produce  more  than  26  pound,  o  butter- 
fat  in  7  day,  strictly  official  test  are 
Winterthur  Boast  Ormsby  ^anne  and  Dad 
Ormsby  Segis  Furmab.  own«l  by  IH.  K 
duPont.  of  Winterthur,  Deh  Boa  t  ha. 
redited    by    The    Holstein- 

Friesian 


wi 


th 


a    ton    every 


15 


mixed,    doing  . 

Water    heater,    for    supplying 
the   dairy    maintained    a 


in 


nd 


Manure  i.  an  ideal  gra«  fertilizer  and 
increa^s  timothy  yield,.  Manured  tim- 
othy ha,  fewer  weed,  than  that  grown  by 
the  uM  of  commercial  fertilizer. 


mixer  used  2  kilow 
of    feed 
minute, 

ronttarlupply  of  hot  water  for  approx. 
mately  1  kilowatt  hour  for  every  3  gallon, 

'"wtn  one  consider,  the  convenience  of 
automatic  control,  the  absence  of  .moke 
the  reduction  m  fire  hazard, 
of  instant  and  depend- 


just     been     en  ,     »         • 

Awociation  of  America 
26  48  pound,  fat  in  591 .5  pound,  of  milk, 
equivalent  to  33.1  pound,  butter.  In 
S  days,  she  is  credited  with  2538  2  pound. 

milk    containing 


of 


and  noise 

and  the  certainty 

service,  together  with  moderate  cost. 


able  »-•  • -  1         ».  «• 

for  current,  electricity  stands  out  a. 

farmer'.  be.t  "hired  man. 


the 


107.45    pounds    fat. 

equivalent  to  134.3  butter. 

%ad  is  credited  with  704.1   pound,  of 

milk  (more  than  100  pounds  daily)  con- 
Taining  26.28  pound,  fat.  «l-v;»-^  »° 
32.8  butter.  Boast  is  4  X-rs  and  7  month, 
old  and  Dad  is  4  year,  and  10  month^ 
In  making  these  record.,  they  acceded 
the  Advanced  Registry  production  re- 
quirement, by  74  and  67  per  cent  re- 
spectively. 


i 
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No  matter  how  loudly  or  how  often  you 
•peak  or  how  much  has  been  written, 
along  certain  lines,  some  dairymen,  we  are 
told,  cannot  see  very  far  ahead. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  low  prices 
that  have  prevailed  for  butter  for  some 
time.  No  matter  how  valuable  butter 
may  be  from  the  standpoint  of  health, 
there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  many  to  use  butter  substitutes 
rather  than  the  real  simon-pure  dairy 
product. 

Just  now  we  have  three  important 
factors  to  consider:  First,  that  there  is 
a  tremendous  surplus  of  butter  on  the 
market  -that  is,  in  cold  storage  ware- 
houses: second,  that  sales  in  many  in- 
stances, particularly  in  the  large  manu- 
facturing districts  have  decreased,  due  to 
a  considerable  extent  to  decreased  em- 
ployment and  third,  that  some  of  our 
dairy  farmers  themselves,  in  many  in- 
stances fail  to  see  the  light  and  persist  in 
using  other  than  their  own  product  as  a 
butter  spread. 

Now  what  does  this  all  mean? 
With  lighter  consumption  of  fluid  milk, 
the  tendency  will  be  toward  the  use  of 
the  surplus  milk  or  cream  in  the  making 
of  butter  and  then  our  butter  surplus  will 
naturally  continue  and  if  that  be  the  case, 
we  will  have  more  butter  to  take  care  of. 
Fluid  milk  prices  and  the  market  price 
of  butter  bear  a  very  close  relationship. 
Low  butter  prices  invariably  have  a 
tendency  to  promote  low  fluid  milk  prices. 
Can  you  see  the  point?  Butter  excess  and 
fluid  milk  excess  spell  lower  prices  for 
these  products. 

Has  the  dairymen  been  warned?     He 
certainly    has.  For   months   we   have, 

through  the  Milk  Producers'  Review 
and  by  word  of  mouth  preached  this 
program.  If  you  haven't  read  it  before, 
look  up  your  back  issues  of  the  Review 
and  if  you  have  missed  them  write  us  for 
another  copy,  we  will  be  glad  to  send 
it  to  you  as  long  as  our  supply  lasts. 

Remember — don't  over  produce,  pass 
your  boarder  cow  on  to  the  butcher.  This 
is  economically  sound  reasoning.  Use 
more  butter  in  your  home — advocate  its 
value  to  your  friends  and  neighbors  and 
keep  everlastingly  at  it  until  conditions 
become  more  normal,  by  that  time  we 
believe  you  will  have  acquired  the  butter 
habit  yourself. 


they  will  receive— and  rightfully  so,  as 
they  find  that  such  milk  as  may  be 
garlickey.  have  other  off  flavors,  or 
milk  approaching  souring  is  unmarket- 
able. Milk  with  unsatisfactory  flavor  and 
odor  is  not  only  unsaleable  but  when 
added  to  good  milk,  lowers  perceptably, 
the  quality  of  such  milk  and  what  is 
the  result? -a  decrease  in  consumption 
and  when  the  public  stops  drinking  your 

;m.    ;»  ^.«r<o  T»<ii-  r>nlv  a  loss  for  that  dav 

but  usually  for  a  long  time,  or  until  the 
confidence  of  the  consumer  is  again 
restored.  This  may  mean  a  decline  in 
sales  for  a  month  or  even  more. 

Let  every  can  of  your  milk  be  clean, 
sanitary,  and  free  from  all  objectionable 
odors  and  then  you  will  have  done  your 
part  of  the  job^and  be  saved  the  eco- 
nomic loss  of  unsatisfactory  milk  returned 
to  you  by  your  buyer. 

Again  the  puzzle  presents  itself  Is  it 
10  o'clock  or  only  9?  Well  it  will  depend 
entirely  on  where  you  happen  to  be.  Ten 
o'clock  Daylight  Saving  Time  in  Phila- 
delphia, may  mean  nine  o'clock  where 
you  are.  So  don't  forget  to  figure  it  out 
or  you  may  miss  your  train  when  you 
are  ready  to  go  home. 

Official  Daylight  Saving  Time,  at  least 
as  far  as  Philadelphia  and  a  few  more 
"up  to  date"  cities  and  towns,  are  con- 
cerned became  effective  on  April  27th. 
1930.  and  now  the  fun  is  on.  Of  course 
it  will  give  the  boys  in  the  cities  more 
time  for  twilight  baseball  games  and  other 
sports— but  how  is  it  going  to  effect  the 
chickens  and  the  turkeys— not  to  say 
the  lowly  cows— who  won't  know  when 
to  get  up  in  the  morning,  even  if  the  milk 
has  to  reach  the  station  an  hour  earlier. 
Uncle  Sam  sticks  to  standard  time  and 
so  does  the  state -but  many  folks  don't 
seem  to  have  any  respect  for  Law  —and 
Daylight  Saving  is  one  of  them 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 

H.  D.  Alleuacu 


I 


May  Milk' Prices 

Under  agreement  with  co- 
operating buyers,  the  price  to 
be  paid  for  basic  milk  during 
May,  1930,  remains  unchanged. 
Surplus  milk  during  May,  1930, 
will  be  paid  for  under  the  agree- 
ment of  April  2Sth,.1930,  as  will 
be  noted  below. 

The  price  of  basic  milk,  for 
May,  3  per  cent  butterfat  con- 
tent, delivered  at  Philadelphia, 
will,  subject  to  market  condi- 
tions, be  $3.29  per  hundred 
pounds  or  7.1  cents  per  quart. 
The  price  of  basic  milk  de- 
livered at  receiving  stations  in 
the  51-60  mile  zone,  for  May,  3 
per  cent  butterfat  content,  will, 
subject  to  market  conditions, 
be  $2.71  per  hundred  pounds, 
with  the  usual  differentials  and 
variations  at  other  mileage 
points. 

SURPLUS  MILK 
Surplus  milk  shipped  during 
May,  will  be  paid  for  by  co- 
operating buyers,  on  the  aver- 
age price  of  92  score  butter, 
solid    packed.    New    York    City. 


For  several  months  we  have  been  cau- 
tioning our  producers  as  to  the  market- 
ing of  milk  that  is  grassy,  or  off  flavor, 
or  milk  that  is  approaching  souring 
Some  have  heeded  the  warning,  others 
have  not.  Distributors  are  more  and 
more  insistent  on  the  quality  of  the  milk 


Surplus  Milk  Prices 
for  May 

Under  agreement  with  co- 
operating buyers  the  surplus 
price  to  be  paid  for  surplus  milk 
in  May,  1930,  will  be  continued  on 
the  same  basis  as  prevailed  in 
ApriL 

Surplus  milk  prices  will  there- 
fore be  paid  for  on  the  basis  of 
four  times  the  flat  average  price 
of  92  score,  butter,  solid  packed, 
New  York  City,  in  May,  1930. 


The  general  milk  marketing  situation 
in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  .Shed  during  the 
past  month  shows  but  little  change,  when 
compared  to  that  of  the  past  few  months. 
Production  has  been  relatively  high  and 
consumption  still  continues  somewhat 
below  normal. 

The  production  of  market  milk  during 
October,  November  ana  ueccinuci,  i/..', 
showed  an  increase  of  about  14  per  cent 
above  the  average  of  the  previous  months 
of  that  year,  and  the  same  months  the 
year  before. 

So  far  this  year  that  higher  productive 
rate  has  been  maintained  and  that  in  the 
face  of  an  unsatisfactory  labor  situation. 
From  information  available  we  believe 
that  the  decline  in  consumption,  due  to 
the  decreased  earning  of  labor  has  been 
somewhere  between  five  and  eight  per 
cent,  dependent  on  the  decreased  em- 
ployment in  some  of  our  industrial  dis- 
tricts. 

The  increase  in  milk  production  during 
March  as  compared  to  March  one  year 
ago  was  nearly  5,000,000  pounds.  This 
same  general  condition  applied  during 
January  and  February  and  with  the 
extremely  low  price  of  butter,  it  was 
difficult  to  market  this  surplus,  even  at 
the  old  surplus  basis. 

It  has  been  and  still  is  our  belief,  that 
if  the  market,  at  least,  as  far  as  the  surplus 
is  concerned,  could  be  equalized  by  caring 
for  the  surplus  at  a  going  market  price 
based  upon  its  value  for  the  manufacture 
of  butter,  it  might  naturally  help  in 
maintaining  an  even  market  price  for 
basic  milk. 

With  this  in  view,  it  was  agreed,  at  a 
recent  conference  with  our  buyers,  that 
the  same  method  of  payment  for  surplus 
milk,  be  continued.  Under  this  agreement 
surplus  milk  will  be  paid  for  on  the  basis 
of  four  times  the  average  price  of  92  score, 
solid  packed  butter,  New  York  City,  the 
same  basis  as  applied  during  March. 

The  butter  situation  continues  to  have 
an  uncertain  influence  on  the  whole  dairy 
products  market.  Storage  holdings  on 
April  first  aggregated  30.303.000  pounds 
as  compared  to  last  year's  storage  of  8.370.- 
000  pounds.  This  gives  us  a  surplus  of 
22.000.000  pounds  considering  last  year's 
storage  holdings  as  being  normal.  You 
can  readily  see  from  this,  just  how  much 
of  a  factor  the  butter  situation  really  is. 
Unless  we  are  going  to  get  rid  of  our 
boarder  cows,  and  keep  them  out  of 
production,  we  are  going  to  find  the  dairy 
business  generally  in  a  very  precarious 
situation  in  the  near  future. 

We  believe  that  our  farmers  should  help 
to    take    care    of    this    butter    situation. 
So  many  of  them,  many  sellinf.  milk,  are 
disposed    to    "go    easy    on    the    butter." 
Use  real  cow's  butter  in  your  own  home, 
advertise  its  value  to  your  neighbors  and 
help    to    remove    the    surplus    from    the 
market.     Incidentally,  there  is  more  food 
value  in  butter  than  in  any  other  spread. 
Use  it  for  your  health's  sake. 
April  Milk  Prices 
Co-operating    buyers,    will,    under    the 
provisions  of  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan, 


make  the  following  basis  of  payments  I, 
milk  purchased  during  the  month  <. 
April.  1930.  All  milk  will  be  purchaa 
on  the  basic  and  surplus  plan. 

Grade  B  market  milk,  basic  quantit 
average,  will  be  paid  for  on  the  basis  t 
$3.29  per  hundred  pounds,  three  per  co 
butterfat  content,  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  o 

Grade  B  market  milk  three  per  co 
butterfat  content,  delivered  at  receivin 
stations  in  the  51-60  mile  zone 


LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


April,  1930,  Inter-State  Prices  at  -A"  Delivery  Points 


The  basic  prices.  <,uot«l    bdow,    .or  April    1930, 


represent  those  to  b«  paid  by  co-operating  buyer. 


for  thirmonVh:   ,_  ^^  ^,  ,,.  ,„;,  ^„.„^»,  tH.  surplus  price,  quoted  below,  for  the  month   o.    April 


The  price  of  "A"  milk  of  any  given  butterfat  content  -^  Uae-  co^^lS  tbs" 

"A"  milk  delivery  point  may  be  -"^'-"f^^^^y.^^^^^^^jtbie  ,    b"  te^^^^ 
for  3.50%  B.F.  milk  at  that  delivery  point,  as  given  m   1  able  i, 
and  bacteria  bonuses  as  indicated  in    I  able  11. 

Table  I     Base  Prices  at  "A"  Milk  Delivery  Point. 


For  all  milk  "> 
i,  to  be  paid. 


excess  »»,'''*,    "v'rW  Citv 
^        .        V^.M  -.i:.,  ..r«lucers  at  price,  listed  hereon.  ^      improving  standards  of  auality  in  production 

."  . I    ^ k.L.I >.■& t-stf^i*    rA    market 


NAME  OF       ^ 
DELIVERY  POINT 


Delivery  Point 
Location  in  Mileage 


Minimum  Butterfat  ,_^ 

Test  Rwiuirement  m    B«e  JPric.  of  3  iO% 
Effect  at  Delivery  Milk  per  100  Lbs. 


hundred  pounds.     The  usual  butterfat  dJ      ^d  d;;';i)'X"attnTl  campli^"n  -dverti""*  the  food  value  of  dairy  producU. 


ferentials    and     freight     rate     variation!^' 
applying   at   other   mileage   zones   in  tliK 
territory    are    shown    by    quotations  a 
Page  5  of  this  issue  of  the  Milk  Prodi 
CKRs'  Review. 

The  price  of  "A"  milk,  under  the  u»ui 
butterfat  variation  and  prices  in  the  dii 
ferent  mileage  zones  in  the  territory  anc 
at  "A"  stations  for  April.   1930,  are  aU 
quoted    on    Page    3    of    this    issue   of  tbi 
Milk  Producers'  Review. 
Surplus  Prices 
The  price  of  Surplus  Milk  for  Mard 
1930.    three   per   cent    butterfat    content 
f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  is  quoted  at  $1 .63  p« 
one  hundred  pounds  or  3.3  cents  per  quart 
The  price  of  Surplus  Milk  of  the  sarrn 
butterfat  content  for  April.    1930.   at  at 
receiving  stations,  is  quoted  at  $1.13  pe 
one  hundred  pounds. 

April  Butter  Market 
The  market  during  the  month  has  bee 
somewhat  uncertain.  Storage  stocks  re 
main  heavy  and  there  has  been  but  littk 
change  in  the  make.  While  there  havi 
been  no  sharp  fluctuations  in  prices,  then 
was  a  slight  upward  tendency  during  tht 
first  half  and  a  corresponding  declini 
during  the  second  half  of  the  month. 

Buyers  appear  cautious,   and  much  0 
the  buying  has  been  for  current  account 

only. 

Storage  stocks  as  reported  by  tht 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  ot 
April  first  show  a  total  of  3O.5O3.00C 
pounds,  as  compared  with  5.532,000 
pounds  on  April  first,  1929  The  five-ye»i 
average  on  April  first  is  given  as  8.512,000 
pounds. 

Prices  of  92  score  butter,  solid  packed. 
New  York  City,  opened  the  month  »t 
371/2  cents  a  pound.  There  was  a  gradual 
upturn  until  mid-month  when  the  prico 
reached  39  cents,  this  however,  was  fol^ 
lowed  by  a  fairly  steady  decline.  pric« 
again  reaching  371/2  cents  at  the  close  ol 
the  month. 

Much  interest  is  aroused  at  the  probabk 
future  trend  of  the  market.    With  storaje 
stocks  high   and   the  approaching  of   tlit 
season    of    heavy    make    close    at    hand 
extreme   caution    in    purchases   has    bf^ 
reported       These  conditions  lend   tows./ 
lower    uneasy     prices    and     buyers     and 
sellers  alike  will  sense  any  change  in  the 
productive  trend,  especially  at  this  season 
of  the  year. 

The  average  price  of  92  score  butter, 
solid  packed.  New  York  City,  on  which 
the  surplus  price  for  April.  1930.  wai 
computed  was  .3861  cents  per  pound. 


BASIC  PRICE 

April,  1930 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 

Grade  B  Market  Milk 

Test  P«  Cent.       P.H<5,Lb..        Price  Per  Qt. 

'•  3.31 

3.33 
3.35 
3.37 
3.39 
3.41 
3.43 
3.45 
3.47 
3.49 
3.51 
3.53 
3.55 
3.57 
3.59 
3.61 
3.*J 
3.65 
3.67 
3.69 
3.71 
3.73 
3.75 
3.77 
3.79 
3.81 

3.83 

3.85 

3.87 

3.89 

3.91 

3.93 

3.95 

3.97 

3.99 

4.01 

4.03 

4.05 

4.07 

4.09 


3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3  65 

3.5 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.9$ 

5. 


When'  milk  is  not  tested  the  price  f 
delphia  is  8  cenU  per  quart. 


APRIL  SURPLUS  PRICES 
F.  O.  B.  PhiladalphU 
Clam  I 


7.1c 

7.1 

7.15 

7.2 

7.25 

7.3 

7.35 

7.4 

7.4 

7.45 

7.5 

7.55 

7.6 

7.65 

7.65 

7.7 

7.75 

7.8 

7.85 

7.9 

7.95 

8. 

8. 

8.05 

8.1 

8.15 

8.2 

8  25 

8  3 

8.3 

8.35 

8.4 

8.45 

8.5 

8.55 

8  6 

8.65 

8.65 

8.7 

8.75 

8.8 

>.  b.  Phila- 


20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
SO 
90 


BASIC  PRICE 

Country  Receiving  Station* 

April,  1930 

Quotations  are  at  railroad  points.  Inland  stations 

carry  differentials  subject  to  local  •'.'•"«"»""^- 

Price,    are    less    freight    and     receiving    sUUon 

'"'*'*■  BS  Freight  Rates 

lOincI.  .268 

.283 
.303 
.313 
.333 
.343 
.364 
.374 
.389  • 
.399 
.414 
.424 
.434 

.450 

.460 

.475 

.480 

.490 

.505 

.510 

.520 

.535 

.540 

.550 

.556 

.566 
.576 
.581 
.596 
.600 


PhlU.  T«rmln«l  Markat 

47th  and  Lancaster 

31st  and  Chestnut 

Baldwin  Dairies 

Qreuiiiiia«i-^^*****-* '  •  ■  ■ 

Other  Ternnlnal  Market* 

Audubon.  N.  J 

Camden.  N.  J. 

Norristown.  Pa 

Wilmington.  Del 

Receiving  Station* 
Anselma.  Pa 


F.O.B. 
F.O.B. 
F.O.B. 
F.O.B. 


F.O.B. 

F.O.B. 
F.  O.  B.  less    9  ct». 
F.  O.  B.  less  30  cts. 


T|e*. 

NIlLI 

I  to 
11  to 
21  to 
31  to 
41  to 
51  to 
61  to 
71  to 
81  to 
91  to  100    ' 

toi  to  no 

111  to  120 
121  to  130 
131  to  140 
Ml  to  150 
151  to  160 
161  to  170 
171  to  ISO 
181  to  190 
191  to  200 
201  to  210 
211  to  220 
221  to  230 
231  to  240 
241  to  250 
251  to  260 
261  to  270 
271  to  280 
281  to  290 
291  to  300 


Price  3%   Milk 
$2  79 
2.77 
2.75 
2.74 
2.72 
2.71 
2.69 
2.68 
2  67 
2.66 
2  64 
2.63 
2.62 
2.61 
2.60 
2.58 
2.58 
2.57 
2  55 
2.55 
2.54 
2.52 
2.52 
2.51 
2.M 
2.4* 

\m 

2.49 
2.46 
2.46 


APRIL  SURPLUS  PRICES 
At  All  Receiving  Statlona 
Clas*  I 


Test  Per  Cwt 
3. 

3.0J 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 


th 


Pel  100  Lb*. 

$1.69 

1.71 

1.73 

1.75 

1.77 

1.79 

1.81 

1.83 

I  85 

1.87 

1.89 

1.91 

1.93 

1.95 

I   97 

1.99 

2.01 

2.03 

2.05 

2.07 

2.09 

2.11 

2.13 

2.15 

2.17 

2.19 

2.21 

2.23 

2. 25 

2.27 

2.29 

2.31 

2.33 

2.35 

2.37 

2.39 

2.41 

2.43 

2.45 

2.47 

2.49 


Per  Ot. 

3.65c 
3.7 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.6 

4,65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 

$.05 

5.1 

5.15 

5.2 

5.2 

5.25 

5.3 

5.35 


Tact 
3. 
,  3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3  45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4  5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.6» 
4.7 
4.7» 

4.99 
S. 


Per  100  Lb*. 
SI.  1 1 
1.13 
1.15 
1.17 
1.19 
1.21 
1.23 
1.25 
1.27 
1.29 
1.31 
1  33 
I  35 
1.37 
1.39 
1.41 
1.43 
1.45 
1.47 
1.49 
1.51 
1.53 
1.55 
1.57 
1  59 
1.61 
1.63 
1.65 
1.67 
1.69 
1.71 
1.73 
1.7$ 
1.77 
1.79 
1.81 
1.83 

i.a» 

1.91 


MONTHLY^BASIC^PRKTE^OF^ GRADE  B 

3  par  cent  butterfat  content 

Receiving 
F.O.B.  Phila. 
Per  Cwt.      QuarU 


75  Per  Cent  of  Pa.  Cattle  TB  Tested 


Over  1.000,000  cattle,  almost  75  per 
cent  of  the  total  on  Pennsylvania  farms, 
are  now  under  supervision  for  the  control 
of  bovine  tuberculosis,  according  to  the 
latest  report  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Complete  tests  have  been  made  in  39 
counties  of  which  29  are  now  "modified 
accredited."  These  29  counties  include 
the  following:  Beaver.  Bedford.  Blair, 
Butler.  Cameron,  Centre.  Clarion,  Clear- 


field. Columbia,  Crawford.  Elk.  Fayette. 
Forest,  1  luntingdon,  Indiana,  Jefferson. 
Juniata,  Lawrence,  McKean,  Mercer. 
Mifflin.  Monore,  Potter,  Sullivan.  Susque- 
hanna, Tioga.  Union,  Venango,  and 
Warren. 

All  the  cattle  in  the  following  ten  coun- 
ties have  been  tested  and  the  counties  are 
in  line  for  qualification  as  "modified 
accredited:"  Allegheny,  Bradford.  Cam- 
bria. Carbon,  Erie,  Fulton.  Luzerne, 
Wayne.  Westmoreland,  and    Wyoming. 


1929 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

1930 
January 
February 
March 
April 


MONTHLY  SURPLUS  PRICES 
K%  At  All  Receiving  Station* 


Class  I 
2.26 
2.36 
2.31 
2.15 
2.15 
2.06 
2.00 
2.05 
2.17 

2.03 
1.96 

1.74 
1.41 
1.4$ 
l.$l 


Cuiss  II 
1.88 
1.96 
1.92 
1.79 
1.79 
1.71 


1928 
July 
August 
SepUmber 
October 
November 
December 

1929 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 
uly 
August 
September 
October 
November 
Dacamber 

1930 
January 
February 
March 
April 


3.29 
3.29 
3.29 
3.29 
3.29 
3.29 

3  29 

3.29 

3.41 

3.41 

3.29 

3.29 

3.29 

3.29 

3.54 

3.54 

3.54 

3.44 

3.29 
3.29 
3.29 
3.29 


7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.35 

7.35 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.4 

7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 


2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 


Bedford.  Pa 

Boyertown.  P* 

Bridgeton.  N.J 

Byers.  Pa 

Curryville.  Pa 

Goshen.  Pa.*.. 

Huntingdon.  Pa 

Kelton.  Pa. . 

Kimberton.  Pa 

Landenberg.  Pa 

Mercersburg.  Pa 

Nassau,  Del 

Oxford,  Pa 

Palm.  Pa 

Red  Hill.  Pa. 

Ringoes.  N.J 

Rushland.  P*- ••  ■  • 

Toughkenamon.  ra 

Waynesboro.  Pa 

Williamsburg,  Pa 

Yerke*.  Pa. . 

Zieglersville.  Pa 


41-  50 
261-270 
51-  60 
31-  40 
41-  50 
261-270 
51-  60 
201-210 
51-  60 
41-  50 
41-  50 
181-190 
131-140 
51-  60 
51-  60 
51-  60 
51-  60 
31-  40 
41-  50 
181-190 
221-230 
31-  40 
41-  $0 


Per  Cent 
4.00 
4.00 
4  00 
4.00 


4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 


3.70 
3.70 
3.70 
3.70 
4.20 
3.60 
3.60 
3.70 


60 
10 
70 
70 
70 
60 


3.70 


1st  Surplus  Price.  .  . 
1st  Surplus  Price.  . 


F.  O.  B.  Phila. 
; ;  F.O.B.  A..  Rec.  Sta. 


70 
10 
10 
60 
70 
70 
3.70 
3.70 


4  00 
A 


$3.49 
3  49 
3.49 
3  49 


3  49 
3.49 
3.40 
3.19 


2.92 

2.68 

2.91 

3.06 

2.92 

2.66 

2.79* 

2.74 

2.91 

2.92 

2.92 

2.75 

2.91 

2.91 

2.91 

2.91 

2.91 

2.94 

2.92 

2.75 

2.72 

2.94 

2.92 

1.89 

1.31 


;i'^m:B'^u;.lt''Miru;n^RCii:J-  :^^       .ffect  f„r  Basic  Milk  at  each  Receiving  Station 

Table  lI-Tot.l  B.F.  and  Bacteria  Payment.  Above  B.ae  Price  for  "A"  Milk 


Premium  for  ButUrfat 

Content 

Above  3.50% 


bacteria  count  is 


station  50  mile 
zone  per  cwt. 

2.71 

2.71 

2.71 

2.71 

2.71 

2.71 

2.71 

2.71 

2.83 

2.83 

2.71 

2.71 

2.71 

2.71 

2.96 

2.96 

2.96 

2.87 


(1)     Definition  of  Bacteria  Cl.««.l.  11.  «y.|V-^^,^E^^      HAVE  BEEN  METi 

Class  II— Shipper*  will  quslify  for  Class  li   Don        ,„,^,    ,^/inn 


,ill  qu.lify  for  Class  ".  f ""'  "Vo()b|    lOOOOO. 
--( I  )".t  "terminal  market  .leUry  P°V""  ^  .w^n  1 OW I  -   50000. 
(2^  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  between 


METi 

bacteria  count  is 


(2)  at  receiving  SI-"""  "^ '   ■-  occM  \H\ 

,F  THE  .92.  SUMMER  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  H^^^^^^^ 
Class  Ill-Shippers  will  qualify  for  <-'"•  '"^n  »  30.000. 

Cla*.  IV-Shippers  will  qualify  for  ^"•,  'X  °^",„  30.001    100.000. 

a^  -Si^'gXt-^a^i'vV^ --^--"  >o.oo.-  ^0.000. 

,F  THE  BACTERIA  RfQ^^^^^'J'^!,  tn'l\rc?eTia'1.^LJu''m^n''A^^^   «  '^e  bacteria  count  is 
Cla*.  V-Sh.pp«rs  will  fail  to  quality  tor       y  ^  ^,  „,„. 

^2]  :rr":irngrrt\'d^rvVr^y';:^.nt.  50^1  or  over  ^^^  ^  „„,^.  .,.  ^         , 

higher 


wo._ 

eiect  at  the  delivery  point 
Of  IV  are  mat. 


I 
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Cutting  two  .wath.  at  one  time  with  'j**  ^«'7''"' 
7.?ootFarmall  mower,  and  a  second  mower. 


II  Farm  Wages  Lowest 

III  In  Eight  Years 


Speed  Up  the  Haying  with 
Farmall  Power 

H  Lv'^Si^t  the  latest  ^■i:-^z'^::\zi::^ 

and  efficiency.  With  tH>s  a^l-purpose  t  actor  on^y  ^^^  ^^^^ 
you  can  hook  up  to  new  c°'"°^"^*'°"',  °' i  hay  in  quick  time. 
Alfalfa,  clover,  or  «■--«« -[.^//toot  Farmall  mower^  and  hook 
You  can  mow  with  the  '-*°°^;/;'"'^"^gh;  you  can  mow 
another  mower  on   too,  when  you  re   nrh.^^^         ^   ^.^^. 

and  rake  your  alfalfa  in  one  °P^'^^l°J' JZ^^\i  ^ower;  you 
delivery  rake  back  of  the  Farma  5"^^^^^^  ^  back  of  the 
can  pull  two.  or  even  three  elf-dump  ra 
Farmall;  you  can  ^u  "'^  loader  and  you  can  convert  your 
lt,:ty^roVal\^LK  m:tt^^^^^  bales  by  beltin. 
up  the  Farmall  to  a  hay  press.  „„„,ions  can  be  iom 

\^V'^'''::JrLdt'M'ccZ^^-hTZ  Hay  toou 

with   the   Farmall  and   t»^e   'vicv.  ^j^^^^ 

"".OTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

Incorporated  ..«„»- 

UAURISBURG  BALTIMORE 

PHILADELPHIA  HARRISBURO 


Farm  wages  on  April  1  were  the  lowe.t 
for  that  date  since  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics.  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  began  to  collect  these  figures 
on  a  quarterly-yearly  basis,  in  1923. 
"This  situation."  says  the  bureau  .n  a 

....  ;..-••  ;«a.iorl    "iR  a  reflec- 
tarm  wage  ici~"  J 

tion  of  the  larger  supply  of  farm  labor  due 
to  the  small  volume  of  industrial  employ- 
n,ent  at  the  present  time.  The  supply 
of  farm  hands  on  April  1  ranged  from 
n  per  cent  more  than  the  demand  m  the 
North  Atlantic  States  to  21  per  cent  great- 
er than  the  demand  in  the  Far  Western 

States." 

The  bureau's  index  of  farm  wages  on 
Apnl  I  is  placed  at  162  per  cent  of  the 
1910-14  five  year  pre-war  average.  1  his 
is  about  3  points  above  the  index  on  Jan- 
uary I  this  year,  and  nearly  3  points  below 
the  index  on  April  I  a  year  ago.  The 
demand  for  farm  labor  on  Apnl  1  .s  placed 
at  85  per  cent  of  normal,  whereas  on 
April  1  a  year  ago  the  demand  was  90 
per  cent  of  normal.  .11 

Wages  per  month  with  board  on  April  1 
ranged  from  $23.30  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States    to    $33.99    in    the    Far    W«tern 
States;  wages  per  month  without  board 
ranged  from  $33.88  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States  to  $77.27  in  the  Far  Western  States: 
wages  per   day  with   board   ranged   from 
$1  20    in    the    South    Atlantic    States    to 
$2  35  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  and 
wages  per  day  without  board  ranged  from 
$1  57    in    the   South    Atlantic   States    to 
$3  38  in  the  North  Atlantic  States. 


May.  1930 

Herd  About  Town  6 

It  is  reported  that  the  Dover  Sanitary 
Milk  Company  at  Dover.  Delaware  u 
planning  to  build  a  new  plant  at  that 
point.  Milk  from  this  Company  is  dis- 
tributed locally  and  shipments  are  also 
made  regularly  to  a  Philadelphia  buyer. 


yiBjiJ?^ 


//ijj/i  Pressure 

Mil  r  cceLCC 

Reasonably  Priced 


R«.i..R.yf.<i?.»i»"f°;,«S;r.'o^""i 


HILr  CC€LCC 


flow  of  milk  (rom  one  ■"'>=  •», '"'f  ^S^c  of  th.  tub,  interior  »  th.t  .11 
^^r'eir.Xfi.  ^t^i^r ThJ  .P.»  i.  "d^d  ™«.r-  o«  other 
tubular  or  corrugated  coolers. 

75  pounds  to  the  square  inch.    Ask  us  lor  rixi^ 

CHERRY-mJRREI.1.     CORPORATION 

ca  ur..»  M»nU.  Columbus 


Tuberculous  Animals 
Fewer 


That   the   campaign   to  eradicate  live- 
stock tuberculosis  is  succeeding  is  proVed 
by   the  decline   in   the   number  of   cattle 
and  hog  carcasses  condemned  for  tuber- 
culosis under  the  Federal  meat-inspect.on 
service  of  the  United  States  DeP"'"™^"* 
of    Agriculture    in    the    fiscal    year    192^. 
The  number  of  cattle  carcasses  condemned 
per  million  of  cattle  slaughtered,  dechned 
fTom  430  in  1928  to  380  in   1929;  in  the 
case  of   hogs,   the  number  declined  from 
1.150  in  1928.  to  990  in  1929. 

Practically  every  cow  that  hold,  a 
world's  record  of  production  is  a  large  cow 
for  her  breed.  Stunted  calves  make 
undersized  cows. 


A  Receiving  Station  in  Talbot  County 
in  Maryland,  apparently  holds  the  ««=«"* 
for  milk  rejected  in  the  month  of  March. 
A  total  of  26.610  pounds  was  rejecicu. 
largely  because  of  grassy,  garlic,  and  sour 
conditions.  I 

At   another   Receiving  Station   in   the 
same  county  during  the  month  of  March. 
15  469  pounds  of  milk  were  rejected  be- 
cause of  being  in  an  unmarketable  con-    ^ 
dition. 

A  study  of  the  records  indicates  that 
usually  it  is  the  same  farmers  year  after 
year,  who  have  milk  rejected  for  bemg  m 
an  unmarketable  condition.  ^ 

A  bacteria  count  recently  made  at  the 
Snow  Hill.  Md..  Receiving  Station  indi- 
cates that  a  very  splendid  grade  of  milk 
is  being  produced  in  that  section  Recent 
examinations  reveal  the  score  of  the  m.lk 
to  be  88.91  out  of  a  possible  90. 

There  recently  came  to  the  attention 
of  the  office  a  class  of  children  in  a  public 
school   in   one  of   the  poorer   sections   of 
Philadelphia  where  every  child  through- 
out the  first  half  of  the  school  year  drank 
a  bottle  of  milk  every  day,  this  despite 
the  fact  that  approximately  one-quarter 
of  the  children's  parents  were  out  of  work. 
"Judge  for  Yourself"  was  brought  off 
the  shelve,  of  the  Dairy  Council  office, 
dusted  off.  and  pre«:nted  at  Millville  Pa.. 
Friday  evening.   April  4th.    That  Jes-ie 
and  Bill  Shiftless  are  a.  popular  a.  ever 
wa.  indicated  by  the  fact  that  approxi- 
mately   300    farmers   and    their    families 
attended  this  meeting. 


CochranviUe  Receiving  Station,  one  of 
the  Abbotts  Dairies  planU.  at  Cochran- 
viUe Pa.,  was  closed  on  April  Ist.  I  he 
patrons  of  this  plant  were  transferred  to 
Abbott  A.  stations  at  Oxford  and  Kelton^ 

The  Lititz  Station  of  the  Penn  Dairies 
Lancaster.  Pa.,  has  been  closed^  Patron, 
were  transferred  to  the  East  End  Lan- 
caster plant  of  the  Penn  D.irie..  The 
supply  at  this  plant  is.  we  understand, 
being  diverted  to  New  York  territory. 


Uncle  Ab  says  that  a  loose  tongue  al- 
ways manage,  to  turn  loose  a  lot  of  trouble. 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  KEEP  POSTED 
ON  DAIRY  PROGRESS- 


READ  THE 


2324  Market  St.,  Phil.d.lphla 
Ru.m1I  .nd  0.t.nd  St...  Baltlmor. 
1139  P«nn  Av...  PltUbur«h 


54  W«»t  Mapl*.  Columbus 
161S  E««t  2Sth  St.,  CU»»Und 
345  W«.t  J«ff«r.on  St..  SjrracuM 


Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Review 

IF  YOU  WISH  TO  KEEP  POSTED  ON 
NEW  EQUIPMENT,  FEEDS, 
CATTLE  SALES,  Etc.— 

READ  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  IN  THE 

Inter-State  Mttk  Producers'  Review 

Always  mention  the  name  of  this  paper  when 
answering  advertisements 


th 
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THE  FARMERS'  MEREST 

a^;  change  in  that  pubhc  opm.on  and  attitude.  „„„onents  for  the  place  bring 

,„  eed.  it  .s  a  h.gh.y  s.nificant  fact  ^^-:\i:^^rZrZ't'^'^^"^'  -onfn. 
igamst  him.  is  that  they  themselves  want  the  ofhce.  j^^^  ^een 

As  a  Senator,  he  voted  tor  every  p  ,.  •     ,  ,     j«,  ^f  R„ck  County.      Acting  under 

For  years  Senator  Grundy  has  •-"^^^^rttt^u^  :om\tf^^^^^^^^^ 

been  furthered  by  State  Senator  Clarence  Buckmano^^^^^^^     ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^    ^^^^^^^^  ,f  ^he 

Roads  Committee,  and  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Hames.  ix  P 

Agricultural  Committee  of  the  House.  ,        ,         „^,  his  lovalty  to  his  State  and 

unqualifiedly  declared  that  he  ^/^^^^^^[^"^^^^/ea  ^^^        ?he  support  of  large  projects  m  the  C.ty  of 

whose  avowed  purpose  is  to  raid  the  btate 

Philadelphia.  Philadelphia  Organization.     It  was  then  that  the 

Webelieve  that  in  the  light  of  these  facts  we  are  iust.f,ed  in  asUing  you  to 


VOTE    FOR 


JOSEPH  R.  GRUNDY 

FOR 

UNITED  STATES  SENATOR 

Primary  Election,  Tuesday,  May  20th 

.^cTou   p     TRUNDY   FOR   UNITED  STATES    SENATOR 
REPUBLICAN   COMMITTEE   FOR  JOSEPH   R.   GRUNDY   FOR 


I 
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May.j93i  MayjJ?30^ 


fnmppnsatinn.  Aiitnmohilc  S  Truck  Insurance 


Oairyn^en  Cut  ^^^^iJZ^^'^ ^tiil^ 


J 


n; 


ivina 


Us  Your  Insurance 


emi 


Our  poHC.  furnUh  Co^pensrUon  proUctien  as  required  b.  the  Co.pens.^^^^^^^     We  protect  thee.plo.er  as  well  a.  His 
ployees      We  paid  a  dividend  for  1928  of  18%.     If  interested,  write  tor  particulars. 


^cx;:^-J:^^^^rr^'-^^^^^^ 


'.'Xwe  Pennlylvania  State  College 


I  am  interested  in  having  Casualty  Insurance  for  my  help  ««<»  P'o*^" 
tion  for  myself,  24  hours  in  the  day.     I  estimate  my  payroll  for  the  year 


at 

Occupation 

Name 

Address 


We  write  insurance 
in  the  state  of  Penn 
sylvania  only. 


ex"ten.ion  -•^^nuX' ^hows  that  70  ''"r '^'^4  3'35'^vrmo;e  than  1000  pound,  ot 

L;ilr     Hmher  marks  were  ^^  ^_^^  „rouD.  ...  . k-,  «f  row..  631: 

2.225  cows  m  »'^V;^^;^;^-i;-Cheste-r  county  J^"'«V"'': '^l,*"' w^^'^econd  with   567. 

Coventry  association  m  j     j        .^   the   same  '^o"''*^- ,  „  '    j  u^d  the  largest 

ana  W«.t  Chester    --^,^«  ^^^^^ber  of  40-pound  -ws  w.th  125^and  had^^^^     J^^^ 

^"'"Sr'^rl'oS^p.lui^mllkers.  180  ,fyXteTcK)- ^und  rirU^e^  .     .  .  .  ^e., 

number  ot  1«aa^  ^^^^^  <=°^»/^l  HP   Starr,  of  ^e  Butler  association  was  the_b«t 


„d  W>t  Chester  -«  ^  .^^^b^^  of  40-pound  cows  w. 
-'"Sr'^rl'oS^p.lui^mllkers.  180  ,fyXteTcK)-^und  . 
""T^  2  of  the  40.pound  cows  and    fp°'s\7,/'^  ^e  Butler  as*-.--"-  ---  ,,     .  „d 

SiS^  3^"  -  ^clSW^^e^t  lo^average  m  hutterfat. 
77.8  pounds.  


INTERESTED,  FILL  IN  THE  ATTACHED 


Montgomery  County,  No.  2 

iviuiii-B  _     ^    vValtz,  County  Agent 


R.  G. 


A^^^iation.  No.  2.  finish^ed^t^^^cond  y^r.Ja^^^^ 


WE  WRITE  A  STANDARD  AtrrOMOBIL^EPOl^^^^^^ 


BLANK  AND  WE  WILL  GIVE 


Name 

Insurance  Begins 

Business 

Type  of  Body 

Serial  No 

Capacity 


city 


Address 

19 Ejcpires 

Mfg.  Name 

....Year  Model No.  Cylinders  - 

Motor  No Truck  

Serial  No Mo^or  Mo. 


County 


19. 


iM  McCau»lin,  Tester 

.HE  ReSUUTS  FOR  THE  TWO^VEARS  TESTmC  ARE       ^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

Year  412  24  ^'^{  288.3 

1928 355.71  ^931 

1929 -\, 

THE  RESULTS  FOR  THE 


Total  average  nu 


Average  per  cow- Lbs.  of -»;^^, 


Peimsyhania  Threstaen  S  Farmers'  litual  Casualty  taancc  C« 

J  ..1  »     .  f a.  DUo       UarriaKliror     Pa. 


311  Mechanics  Trust  Bldg.,  Harrisburg   Pa. 


EASTERN  STATES 

SIXTEEN 

combined  with  pasture 
increases  dairy  profits 


New  Jersey  Cow  Testing  Association 
Summary  for  January,  1930 

HIGH  HERD  AVERAGES  FOR  JANUARY 

Av.  Lbt.     Av.  Lb«. 
Milk 


Fat 


More  milk  at  proportionately  less  cost  is  the  reward  of  the 
dairyman  who  supplements  his  good  pasture  with  a  quality  16% 
protein  grain  ration-Eastern  States  Sixteen.  Cows  stay  in  satis- 
factory condition,  production  is  kept  up  to  maximum  and  m.lk 
checks  don't  begin  to  dwindle  after  the  f^rst  few  weeks  of  pasture 
feeding  if  the  right  amount  of  Eastern  States  Sixteen  is  fed  twice 
daily.  This  is  not  an  expensive  feeding  practice  at  all.  Eastern 
States  Sixteen  costs  less  than  higher  protein  dairy  rations  and  pays 

Put  your  order  in 


far 
month 


better   than  cheap   "quality"    feeds. 


thi 


AMOciation  J^f^^I  n        u  1617 

Warren.  No.  1 Arthur  McConachy |1  J 

Salem-Cumberland  A^  a  Fogg  ■  •        •  •        ||JJ 

Somerset ',  w   d •  j  \7M 

Salem.  No.  I Jo«=ph  W-  R'dgway 261 

Mercer-Middlesex  Raymond  Groendyke  21b 

Hunterdon-Somerset      .  .  Nelson  Schaenen .     j^' 

Gloucester H.  Chnton  Leonard 1 76 

R.  P.  Mathews "(o 

W.  Shank  &  Son 10  9 

i Thomaa  Bunting oW 

FredGuerin «000 

Stanley  B.  Roberts  991 

H.  Werdman.  Jr I '00 

2 Clifford  Borden 795 

JohnTrinca 1074 

Walter  Fawcett 703 

THREE  HIGH  COWS  IN  MILK  PRODUCTION 
FOR  JANUARY 

Breed       Milk       Grain       Hay 
H  2613  682  620 

H.  2471  744  155 

H.  2430  434  310 


Flemington. 

Monmouth 

Burlington,  No. 

Morris 

Sussex.  No.  2 . . 
Warren.  No.  2. 
Burlington,  No. 
Sussex.  No.  I . . 
Mercer 


51.9 
49.2 
45.8 

45.7 

42.7 

41.8 

39.9 

39.7 

39.4 

37.8 

36.6 

36.6 

35.8 

35.3 

34.8 

31.6 


Av.  Feed 
Cost 
Cow 

$14.43 
21.19 
19,57 
16.16 
17  62 
17.17 
18.99 
11,06 
16  42 
13  86 
18,48 
15.51 
11.34 
10,10 
13,29 
10,55 


WHOLE  YEAR  MEMBERS  ARE  AS  FOUmWS: 

,ws  in  the  association ^93, 

;;■.■.■..  288,3 

Lbs.  of  butteriat        -    4.2 

Percentage  of  butterfat $313.62 

Value  of  product ,.  L'  11'  50 . 1 2 

Ssto?  roughage  including  pasture ;       ^9  ,3 

Cost  of  grain.^  . "9.27 

Total  cost  of  feed.  • --^  •••• 194.35 

Value  of  product  above  feed  cost  2.63 

Returns  for  $1  «ff  n^ed  for  feed ,72 

Feed  cost  per  100  lbs.  of  milk. 4, 

fS  coster  100  lbs  of  butterfat 

INDIVIDUAL  HERD  RECORDS  ^^^^.^^ 

Eight  herd,  with  ^  average  of  fivo--^^^^^^^^ 
of  300  ^unds  of  butterfat.    A  complete^Ust  o^^  _        .         ., 

Owner's  Name  and  Address  Cow. 

William  Stephens,  ^1<«^*^  "* 9 .  29 

Frank  Brinckman,  R^ '^'" .,; j 2  42 

J.  L.  Overly  &S?'"' ^^^  '^'" ;       1 3 .  83 

F.  E.  Dixon,  Elkms  Park ^  gg 

Whitpain  Farm.  Ambler.  .^  ^      •  ••  • 
Erdcnheim  Farm,  Chestnut  H.ll .  .  . 
George  Heuer.  Fairview  Village. . . . 


//0/r  TO  USE 


21.69 
36  12 


Breed 

R.A. 

G.H. 

R.&.G.H. 

R.J. 
R.&G.J. 
R.J. 
R.&GG. 


Lbs.  Milk 

9295 
9757 
10118 
6457 
6232 
6282 
6566 


Lbs.  Fat 

368.0 
349.3 
348,4 
345  I 
331.2 
321.7 
315.8 


PASTURE 


Coventry 

L.  R.  Shingle,  Tester 


Cow  Testing  Association 


Jos.  S.  Oberle,  County  Agent 


I 


eight  y~r  Much  I,  I9M, 

Av.,.,. p.. »w-Lb..-i^^,,„    ■-.:::: 320.8 

Percentage  of  butterfat 365 .  73 

Value  of  product — 

Cost  of  pasture 56,84 

Cost  of  roughage '.'  ' 75.84 

Cost  of  grain 1 32 .  68 

Total  cost  of  feed    .  .  ■•■■.■^■-. 233.05 

Value  of  product  above  feed  cost 2  76 


FOL 


LOW  THESE  PASTURE  HINTS 


G 


RASS  is  a  great  stimul- 
cows  like  nothing 
they  need  some- 
something 


feed. 


Somerset 

Morris 

Salem,  No.  I 


18 


EASTERN  STATES 

SIXTEEN 

DAIRY    RATION 


.  .S.  I.  DeHart 

..Paul  M   Kuder... 
.  .A.  L.  Waddington 
THREE  HIGH  COWS  IN  FAT  PRODUCTION 
FOR  JANUARY 

H.  87.2  341  434 
H.  87.  372  372 
H.    83,9    450    310 


Flemington Fred  VanDoren 

Monmouth Geo.  L.  Hampton 

Sussex,  No.  2 WiUson  &  Jones 


Succulence 

1240 
930 


589 
868 
759 


th 


pastern  Slai*-s  \\iv\wv^  [fxchangc 

A  non-stock,  non-profit  organization 

owned  and  controlled  by  the 

farmers  it  serves 

HEADQUARTERS:    SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


The  results  in 

Year 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 


Return  for  $1  «:»P«;n«*«^  f°/ 

Feed  cost  per  100  lbs.  milk 

Feed  cost  per  lb.  fat • 

the  Association  for  six  years  are  as  follows: 


1 


,71 
,41 


Av. 


No.  Cows 

271,54 
431  47 
482.09 
461.43 
495,58 
504,17 


Lbs.  Milk 
6614 
7407 
7840 
8107 
7322 
7757 


Lbs.  Fat 
265.8 
288.5 
308  3 
313  6 
294,8 
320  8 


Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

The  various  departments  are  at  your  service  and  will 
assist  you  in  planning 

Educational  Entertainment 

for  your  Community.  Local  or  Club  Meetings.     lecturers.  Speakers, 
Motion  Pictures.  Lantern  Slides,  Etc. 

C.  I.  COHEE,  Sec'y,  219  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia 


jf  300 


INDIVIDUAL  HERD  RECORDS 

Ten  (10)  herd,  with  an  average  oj.^  or  mo« '^^^^j 
30  lbs   of  butterfat.     A  complete  list  of  jhese  herd 

Breed 


exceeded  an  average  production 
s  follows: 


Owner's  Name  and  Address 

Mrs.  R.  H.  R.  Toland,  Phoenixville. 
R.  D.  No   '■ 


Av.  Np. 
Cows 


Lbs.  Milk     Lbs.  Fat 


58 
16.42 


H.  L.  Stoltzfus.  Pottstown,  R.D.  2 .  .  " "  -- 

Porter  Farms,  Valley  Forge      ■—,  \\   ,-j 

Arthur  H.  High.  Pottstown,  R.U.  i  1^    ' 
Furman  H.  Gyger,  Kimberton 


Wm.  M.  High,  Phoenixville.  R.D  4 

F.  B.  Foster,  Phoenixville.  HU.  i- 

Pennhurst  State  School,  Pennhurst 


20,50 
50,92 
70.92 
19  08 


H.  J.  Bickel,  Pottstown J^  g. 


RJ 
RH 
RG 
GH 

RH:RG 
RH 
RG 
H 

RH:GH 
GG 


7,481 
11.588 
7.504 
11.569 
10.164 
10.668 
7.195 
9.749 
9.019 
6.526 


Owen  Roberts.  Kimberton.  •■,•••  y I,"  produced  over  300  lbs.  fat: 


One  member  with  less  than  5  cows 

R.  Holmes  Page.  Paoli 


4.33 


RG 


6.856 


412,2 

406,4 

396,9 

389.8 

384.2 

359. 

352.7 

334 . 7 

311.7 

301.9 

334.7 


ant, 
better— but 
thing  less  watery, 
with  more  solid  food  material, 
in  order  to  keep  milking  stead- 
ily.    Used    properly,    pasture 
will  keep  your  cows  sleek  and 
in  good  rig,  eager  to  eat  and  to 
turn  the  food  into  milk  for 
your  profit. 

Your  nearest  Amco  Agent  is 
equipped  to  supply  you  with 
Amco  Dairy  Rations.  You  will 
find  that  using  them  with 
pasture  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical way  to  produce  milk. 


1.  Don't  start  your  herd  on  pasture 
too  early.  At  first  the  A^^^\^* j^'^fl 
water,  and  takes  all  a  cow  s  feeding 
capacity  without  supplylnft  much 
nutrient  material.  Furthermore  the 
pasture  won't  get  a  fair  start  .f  the 
cows  are  turned  out  while  It  is  too 
tender. 

2.  Tempt  each  cow's  appetite,  every 
night  and  morning,  with  Amco  20% 
Dairy.  Encourage  them  to  eat  some 
grain,  even  though  they  are  over- 
filled  with  grass. 


1    As  the  first  flush  of  pasture  wears 
off.  sec  that  each  cow  gets  about  one 

poui 

of    milk.    This 

coming  without  a  loss  of  condition. 


,nd  of  Amco  for  every  3  or  4  pounds 
will   keep   the   milk 


4  Buy  a  grain  ration  which,  like 
Amco  20%  Dairy,  contains  an  adequ- 
ate  supply  of  minerals.  One  of  the 
best  things  pasture  does  is  to  further 

the  assimilation  of  minerals  .n  dairy 
cows,  thus  giving  a  chance  to  build 
up  the  mineral  supply  that  has  been 
exhausted  by  heavy  milking.  Amco 
20%  Dairy  furnishcsenough  minerals 
toTakc  care  of  this  increased  power  of 
assimilation  without  needing  an 
extra  source. 


AMCO  FEED  SERVICE 

DIV.  OF  AI  IIF.D  MILl-S,  INC. 


4 

t 


\ 
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MILK      PRODUCERS      REVJTgW. 


^^Ora^E-HEALTH. 


May  Day  is  Health  Day 

H.nn.h  McK.   Lyon..  M.D. 

u      ,«onth  observing  the  sixth 
^''"'^'iVaa  Health  Day.    Listen  to 


Spring  Cleaning  Out 
of  Date 


Modem    nouac».CT=pc 


._.    u. 


M. 


rA0^ 


the    old    institution    of    spring    cleaning, 
according  to  the  New  \'ork  State  College 
of  Home  Economics  atCornell  University. 
The  yearly  or  semi-yearly  event  when 
the  whole  house  as  well  as  its  occupants 
were    upset    is    now    being    replaced    by 
systematic  cleaning  which  continues   the 
year    around.      If    floors    and    rugs    are 
cleaned  regularly  each  week  or  two.  furni- 
ture and  woodwork  dusted,  walls  brushed 
lightly  with  a  covered  broom,  and  windows 
and  mirrors  polished  or  washed  frequently. 
there  will  be  little  opportunity  for  much 
dust  to  collect  during  the  year. 

Certain  jobs,  however,  will  always  fall 
in  the  spring.  Furs,  winter  clothing,  and 
blankeu  must  be  cleaned  and  stored, 
awnings,  screens  and  slip  covers  for 
furniture  must  l)e  taken  out  and  put  in 
good  order  for  the  summer,  and  fireplaces 
and  furnaces  should  be  cleaned  of  their 
accumulation  of  ashes,  dust  and  soot  and 
put  in  order  for  fall. 


Remodeling  an  Eastern  Shore 

Home  for  Convenience 

k  ligKtB  in  the  Avdelotte 


"One  of  the  first  things  my  husband 
and  I  did  in  recently  remodelling  our  old- 
fashioned  poorly  arranged  house  into  a 
more  convenient  one  was  to  entirely 
detach  two  rooms."  said  Mrs.  Otho 
Aydelotte.  Girdletree.   Maryland. 

•'We  had  always  had  more  space  than 
we  needed  or  that  1  could  take  care  of.  so 
we  simply  moved  these  two  rooms  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  and  converted 
them  into  a  tenant  house!" 


home  is  the  kitchen  with  its  new  built-m 
ironing  board,  a  sink  placed  sufficiently 
high  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  stoop  in 
using  it.  and  the  two  windows  cut  in  the 
wall  directly  over  this  kitchen  sink. 

The  entire  family  feel  that  the  addition 
of  more  windows  throughout  the  house  has 
been  one  of  the  most  worthwhile  of  their 
improvements  for  it  has  brought  daylight 
indoors.  "Why  now  I  can  look  right  out 
of  my  kitchen  window  and  see  if  the  baby 
chicks  outside  are  safe."  said  Mrs. 
Aydelotte. 

These  renovations  have  not  taken  place 
all  at  once.  Instead,  it  has  been  a  family 
affair.  Mrs.  .\ydelotte  and  her  daughter 
have  done  much  of  the  painting,  while 
Mr.  Aydelotte  has  taken  time  to  help  a 
carpenter    with    construction    work.  Miss 


The  Wise  Way  to 

Wash  Blankets 

Washing  blankets  is  one  job  that  be- 
longs to  the  clear,  windy  days  of  spring. 
If  the  right  methods  are  used  it  is  not 
difficult  if  done  either  by  hand  or  with  a 
washing  machine,  and  there  need  be  no 
fear  that  blankets  will  shrink  or  lose  their 
soft  flufTiness. 

The   first   step   is   to   put    soap,    which 
should  be  mild  and  in  the  form  of  flakes 
or    jelly,    into    the    tub    or    washer    and 
dissolve  it  with  hot  water.    Then  add  cold 
water  until  the  lukewarm  stage  is  reached. 
Whip  the  lukewarm  solution  into  strong 
suds,   immerse  the  blankets,   one  or  two 
at  a  time,  and  start  the  washer  or  squeeze 
the  suds   through   by   hand.      Never   rub 
blankets  or  wring  them  either  with  the 
hands  or  a  wringer.    It  is  best  to  squeeze 
out  the  suds.    If  they  are  very  soiled  they 
may  be  given  a  second  washing  similar  to 
the   first.     They   should   be   rinsed    in   at 
least  two  clear  waters  of  exactly  the  same 
temperature    as    the    first.     A    squeezing 
motion  should  be  used  in  the  rinsing. 

To  dry.  hang  the  blankets  over  a  line 
with  half  the  weight  on  either  side.  If 
there  are  colored  stripes  with  a  tendency 
to  run.  hang  with  the  stripes  vertical  so 
that  the  color  will  not  cross  into  the 
blankets.  If  pos.sible.  select  a  clear, 
windy  day  so  that  the  drying  will  be  rapid. 

Air  and  shake  furs  before  storing  them 
for  the  summer.  Also  brush  the  fur  the 
wrong  way  and  examine  the  hide  for  tiny 
white  specks. 

Before  winter  clothes  are  stored  for 
the  summer,  brush  and  air  them  and  re- 
move all  grease  spots,  which  moths  are 
likely  to  attack  first. 


The  New  Foldinc  Ironinc  Board 

The  second  step  taken  by  the  Aydelottes 
was  to  raise  the  kitchen  to  the  same  level 
as  the  rest  of  the  house,  thus  eliminating 
the  endless  going  up  and  down  steps  for 
Mrs.  Aydelotte. 

Having  made  these  two  big  improve- 
ments, the  family  were  encouraged  to 
look  around  for  other  opportunities  for 
eliminating  useless  labor. 

"We  formerly  never  had  any  place  to 
hang  or  store  things."  said  Mrs.  Aydelotte. 
"but  by  using  a  few  feet  off  of  our  large 
rooms  we  now  have  a  real  closet  in  every 
room,  and  what  is  more,  by  surrendering 
a  corner  of  the  upstairs  hallway  we  have 
a  stairway  instead  of  a  ladder  up  into  the 
third  floor  attic." 


4ay  Day 

Mixing  Your  Own  ^w  it  began: 

Furniture  Pol  m  the  -ntryj- ;-  -,    J.^er. 
\  lome-made  furniture  polishes  are»eat.    8''«*j;^,*  ^^  ^hat  the  Good  Faine. 
as  effective  as  commercial  ones  ai,dl»<^>  »"  ^    ,  Sunshine,  of  Ram.  hved  in 
cost    IS   atjoui   onc-iiiiiu    .coo.  —J.  ,-  ^^j   growing    ii»"»-      ~ 

M.Kellar.inabulletin"ANewTo««ke  f^'.^^   „f   May   everyone   m   the 
the  Old   Furniture."   issued  by   *^'«>«„^"^,„^  the  King  and  Queen  to  t^ 

versity  of  Maryland.  ^i    t  iubLt   made  a  trip  into  the  field. 

The  finish  of  the  furniture  will  det«^ttlest  subject.  ^.^^_^^    ^^^^    ^^^^    ^y^^^ 

the  kind  of  polish  to  be  used.     Conrf»«l    ^°^j  ^^^{^j,  ^f  flowers  and  green 

application  of  furniture  polish  will  m^""^ 

cause  a  "bloom."  a  purplish  cloudy M^es.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^,„^„. 

This  film  can  be  removed  from  paii^fhe  great  ev  ^^^^  ^^   ^^^       p„, 

varnished  and  oiled  furniture  by  a  n#g  *^' /2.?f  .Ue  flowers  and  green  leaves 
polish  made  of  one  quart  hot  water,  tthis  the  ^^°  ^^^^   bunted    all   over 

tablespoons  linseed  oil  and  a  tabl«*^d  been  Kcp  .  ^^^  j^^^i^hiest  boy  and 
turpentine  Pour  the  mixture  intlkeir  »S!"«'*°"^  '  ^e  the  ones  with  the 
bottle  and  shake  well  to  mix  ingrd^girl      1  hey  ^^^   ^^^^    straight;   had 

Wipe  furniture  with  a  piece  of  bikindcst  hca  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^.^^  cheeks: 
cloth    wrung   dry    as    possible    from  the    ^'^.'*f"  '        jhese     two    were 

solution  and  then  polish  with  a  dry  ctthe    ^nghtest    jr^  ^^^  ^^   ^^^   ^-^^ 
Painted    furniture   can    be   cleaned aowned   rving         ^^^    everyone    danced 

rubbing  with  a  piece  of  cheese  ^'"^l' '»"'='*  ."rfMay-pole.    glad    t^»»*   »P""5 
viously  dipped  in  kerosene.  ^ound   *»»«        /  .^j  ,«  pUase  the  Good 

Table-tops  when  spotted  with  v.«day»  had  f"^  •  »  ^^j  j^^i^.  ^^d  hopeful 
stains  need  special  consideration.  ^'F^'^^!  °7"';;  „f  plenty  would  dwell  in 
linseed  oil  and  "rotton  stone"  and  mu:Aat  the  '         .  ^he  year, 

creamy   consistency.     Use   a  cloth  *kthe.r  ^°"';*'^;°, 'grandfathers  and  moth- 
has  been  already  moistened  with  «" '  _^''_'"^"  "^    America.  With    the    many 


Window*  Above  Sink  Furni.h  Ample  Llfht 

Lucy  J  Walker  the  home  demonstrator 
for  Worcester  County.  Md  .  was  called  in 
for  frequent  consultations,  says  Mrs.  Ay- 
delotte. Now  that  so  much  has  been  ac- 
complished indoors,  the  Aydelottes  are 
beginning  to  talk  about  what  they  hope 
to  do  to  beautify  the  outside  grounds  with 
flower-beds  and  shrubbery. 


Fitting  the  Furnishings  to  the  Home 


Fads  come  and  go.  with  the  swing  of  the 
fashion   pendulum,   but   certain   rules   re- 
main   fixed,    as   safe    guides    in    planning 
decoration  that  is  to  be  at  least  compara- 
tively    permanent.        Always,     the     first 
consideration  should  be  that  of  suitability. 
No  matter   how   beautiful   an   object   or 
effect  may  be,  if  it  is  not  in  keeping  with 
its  surroundings  it  is  inappropriate.    The 
home  and  its  every  detail  should  reflect 
the  personality  of  the  occupants  and  be 
fitted  to  the  life  they  live. 


in  and  cushions  that  must  not  be  stuffed 
at  one's  back  lest  they  become  wrinkled? 
Wall  colors  should  be  selected  to  please 
the  majority  reasonably  cheery  but  not 
too  pronounced:  soft  tans  or  buffs  are 
always   good    in    the   living    room. 


rub  table  top  with  light,  even  '""f  "".„  be  endured,  the  loneliness  and 
until  stains  are  removed.  Then  8-»'^*''*'*i'PV°,^  Obtain  a  living  for  their 
surface  with  a  moistened  clean  cloth  the   eno  ^^.^.^   ^^   (orgottcai. 

To  remove  white  spots  caused  ^^V  •«  ^'llj'" *    '"       the   World   War   and    the 
and   water  on   furniture  not    finished       I  hen  *        j^a  to  the  condition 

wa«.  use  the  following  mixture:-!  ^^ ^7''''^ Sj^  „    " 
spoons   vinegar.    3    tablespoon,  olive, of  her  ^^  declared. 

a^./.  tablespoon  turpentine.    ^^  ^'^'^Z'c^J^^^-*     ^^^'     "^^ 
.hake    well    before    applying.      Allow  Surgeon-Gener^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^„ 

stand  on  spot  for  a  few  minutes.  th«"  have  ^^^,^1^  ^..  ^^  did  not  have 

briskly  with  soft  cloth,  followmg  the  gn  children.       Not  considered 

of   the   wood.      Re^at   until   ^  ^.^^^  weH^qrUy -n  our  dietary. 
"'•-"  . TgairSurgeon-General  Cummings^say^ 

Discussion  of  food  in  the  presence  "Our  dietary  |""'^  " j°° J  *;,„.  f.ait. 
children  is  unwise,  since  the  child  <>M'"le  fresh  veg'table^^^^  ^^^.^^^  ^^^ 
learns  a  prejudice  against  food,  from  t  especially   otth  ^j^.,j^^^ 

adult,  about  them_  fdare^rstuch  nLded  by  adult.^' 

The  chef  in  one  of  Chicago's  best  d«       By   -f^J^Xveget^ble.  The    most 
says.  "Butter  makes  my  cooking  fame-   Amon«  ^tl.  jr«  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^, 

Our  Reader.  ^^  --  ^^^  ^^^l"^" 


\  EVERY  Cow 

LEAVES  SOMETHING 

wjuNE  Pasture/ 


The 


which  they  need,  ''^"^m^^^^^, .  .not  enough  to 
rrthere.  your  cows  can  t^e^  enoug^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^,, 

their  bodies  and  teea  i^^  ^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^^^^^ 

Ev 
,e  Illinois  Experiment  :.t-.^—-^'^^  ^^^,,  ^  day 
of  your  cows  must  pat  l""  P       ,^  ^^^^  lOO  pounds 
L^..^u  f^pd. .  .but  a  cow  can  i  u 


keep  up  their  ^o^ies  ana   -^        ^^  pasture  milk, 

they're  giving  you  that  ^^re  n  ^^^ 

The  Illinois  Experiment  Station  y^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^ 


r-  -i.^  D^^Jni   and    all    salads,    oranges 

Favorite  Recip«  ,_^^^  ^^^^^^  be  used 

Cottage  Pudding 


salaos,    or»ii»«'.    grape  ru 
lemon,   should   be    used    more   liberally. 


1/4  c. 


The  Pasture 


I'm  going  out  to  clean  the  pasture  spring: 
I'll  only  stop  to  take  the  leaves  away 
(And  wait  to  watch  the  water  clear.  I  may) 
1   shan't  be  gone  long -You  come.   too. 

I'm  going  out  to  fetch  the  little  calf 
That's  standing   by   the   mother.    It's   so 

young 
It  totters  when  she  licks  it  with  her  tongue. 
1  shan't  be  gone  long     You  come,  too! 
Robert  Frost 


k  childr< 
^augh 


Modemisinc  A  Discarded  Plec.  of  Furniture 

(Courteiy  Cornell  Univertity) 

A  too-sumptuous  house  for  one's  income 
is  not  only  in  bad  taste  but  destroys  that 
sense  of  comfort  and  hominess  we  crave 
in  our  abiding  places.  Why  have  rugs 
too  rich  to  walk  on.  chairs  too  fine  to  sit 


Slip  Cover.  Make  en  Old  Chair  Attractive 
(Courtesy  Cornell  Univertity) 

After  your  decorative  scheme  is  tenta- 
tively outlined  and  before  executing  the 
plan,  whatever  it  be  forlthe  entire  house 
or  but  one  room,  give  each  item  the 
acid-test  of  suitability,  then  ask  you'''Jfl' 
these  questions:  "Is  it  comfortable?".  "I. 
it  convenient?  "  "Is  it  agreeable  to  all 
members  of  the  family?"  "Is  it  pleasing 
to  the  eye?"  Some  pleasing  8chem*s  are 
the  result  of  inspiration,  but  most  of 
them  are  thought  out  step  by  step, 

"The  Art  of  Color  in  the  Home." 


butter 
1/2  c.  sugar 
I  egg.  well  beaten 

1  c.  milk 

2  c.  flour 

2Vi  tsp   baking  powder 
1/2  tsp.  salt 
1/2  c.  raisins 

Mix    ingredients,    adding    raisins     ^ 
When  cherries,  raspberries  or  blackberries 
are  in  season  it  is  very  nice  to  substitute 
one  of   these   raw   fruits  in    the  place  of 

raisins. 

Mrs.  Clarence  Fawcett. 
Brandywine  Summitt.   Penna. 

Soft  Gingerbread 

I  c.  sour  cream 
I  c.  brown  sugar 
1  c.  molasses 
1/2  c.  butter 


3  eggs 

I  dessert  or  K>up  spoon  ot  soda 

3  c.  flour 
I  tbsp.  ginger 
A  pinch  of  salt 
Mix  sugar  and  eggs  and  add  to  creamed 
butter.    Add  remaining  ingredients.  Bake 

in  slow  oven. 

Mrs.  Frank  Webster. 
Cheyney.  Pennsylvania 

(See  p«ge  14  forlHouKhold  Hint.) 


lemons    oil"-'"'—    —  ^  » 

,n  sections  where  citru.  fruits  are  not  to 
be  had.  the  tomato  is  an  excel^t  sub 
stitute;    it.   juice   being    pre.cribed    a. 
substitute  for  orange  juice. 

Knowing  our  needs,  we  at  once  started 
to     right     conditions.       In     the    ^hools 
children    were    weighed      -««-«i/"f^ 
,ught  le«on.  on  health.    Then  came    he 
,ght    of    making    May    Day    a    Play 
J.    In  1928.  CongreM  pa«ed  a  '«^lu- 
\   making    May    first    National    Child 
dth  Day.  and  authorized  the  Pre.ident 
«ue  each  year  a  proclamatioii  calling 
all   organization,   and    individuals    to 
jTve  it. 

/e  have  done  much:  we  have  cut  the 
th  rate  in  infancy  almost  in  ha",  but 
it  is  much  safer  for  mother  and  child. 
,  baby  to  be  born  in  New  Z^^-^^f "" 
le  United  States.  In  New  Zealand  the 
I  death  rate  i.  39  per  thousand,   as 
jared    to    69    per    thousand    in    the 
ed    State..         There    is    "«"'?;*» 
1  malnutrition  among  school  children 
«n  this  work  began.    About  one-third 
ich  one  hundred  children  have  some 
ical  defect  that  could  be  corrected, 
have    only    started    the    protection 

ist  diphtheria.  nu\A 

esident  Hoover',  committee  on  Child 

»re  U  getting  well  at  work.  Keep  in 

the  dogan  given  by  the  National 


g^as's  which  they  need ...  lor  noiu....      ^^^  ^  , 

^  -^  'Z\cA  their  ur-'"  -^ves  while 

sure  flush  of  sj: 

icnt  Station  tel 

,t  pat  100  poui 
Tga  e\T;/hTed. .  .but  a  cow  can  .^.^^^^_^^  .„ 

°'  Irass-  But  she  ff  %;>'-  ^,  p,;.„ds  of  pure  water 
100  pounds  of  grass  arc   ^ 

very  little  actual  feea .  nocture  alone. .  .but 

•  •  Her  milk  flow  -Y  l-^^-t./sSrvL's  »-  unborn 
she's  robbing  her  body- •  .a-'^  ev  ^^^  ^^  a 

^,i{  to  do  it!  That's  why  Punna  d      y  ^    ,„, 

"Tfeed  at  a  "-^thU  Crt^g  -*  'ummer '.  Vou'U 
vour  cows  every  day  «h>s jprmg  ^^^  ^^^  j^ger- 

see  the  diflerence  this  sum"".  • -Y  j„„ble. . . 

ence  this  fall.  Better  ^f^'^^l^^,  „akls  your  pas- 

^"ore  milk  after  "'^"f  .^J,  wo  A  ""'• "  •'°". 
,„.e  worth  ■"»'<=- •/;"p~Hna  Bulky  Cow  Chowl 
business  worth  more...  r 

^^    .THE    STORE  WITH  THE 


THE 
PURINA  DAIRY  CHOWS 
Purina  Bulky  Cow  Cbow 
Purina  20%  Cow  Chow 
Purina  24%  Cow  Chow 
Purina  34%  Cow  Chow 
Purina  Bulky-La» 
Purina  Filling  Chow 
Purina  Call  Chow 


re 


CHECKERBOARD    SIGN 


«f     Parent,     and     Teacher. 
Congre»     of     rarenw  _ 

•Every  Child  Ready  for  School. 

Simple  Ways  of 

Removing  Stams 

Make  it  a  habit  to  ^-'^'-^'  ^^^^^^ 

carefully  before  P""-«  ;"^° /^  "T  'f 
Different  stains  need  different  type,  ot 
umereni  convenient 

treatment.    Clip  and  keep  in 
place  the  following  list  of  stains  with  the 
simplest  method  of  removal 

Coffee-Soak  in  boilmg  water. 

Egg— Soak  in  cold  water 

Greaw-Warm  water  and  soap-gaso- 
line for  very  heavy  .tain. 
Ink-Dilute  oxalic  acid  following  un- 


niediately  by  a  thorough  rins  ng. 
Medicine -Soak  in  cold  water.     1     It 

doe,  not  respond.  «>ak  in  alcohol^ 

Iron  ru.t     soak  in  lemon  3u.ce.  sprinkle 
'TenerU  with  salt  and  let  stand  in 

!un.     Dilute  oxalic  acid,  followed  by 

thorough  rinsing 
Blood     Soak  in  tepid  water. 

Paint     Gasoline  or  turpentine. 
Fruit  -Soak  in  boiling  water. 
Tea-Soak  in  -W  wate'^ 
Chocolate    or    cocoa- boaK 

water  and  soap.  .  . 

by  a  thorough  rinsing 


Save  mistakes  in  buying  wall  paper  by 
U,  and  submitting  half  of 
^T' TpTeto  Redirect  sunlight  for  a 
rl^Thtn  Compare  the  two  piec^o 
^h    sample    to   see    the    relative    fading 

quality  of  the  paper 

S,„t  now  .0  prep...  .H..P-<^-;;: 

weather  comes. 
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MILK      opnivilCERS      REVIEW 


FROM  MILKING  TIME  TO 

MARKETING 

TIME 


^Felt  lining 
around  edge 
nf  rnver 


^  '3  Corkbodrd 
or  other 
suitable  insulation 


""Reinforcement  bars 


An  insulated  concrete  tank  is  per- 
manent, easily  cleaned,  always  san- 
itary and  moderate  in  cost. 

1 — It  will  conserve  temperatures. 

2 — It  will  save  ice. 

3_- Mechanical  refrigeration  can  be 
installed  in  this  tank. 

Free  Construction  Plans 

Blueprints  and  instructions  for 
building  an  insulated  concrete 
milk  cooling  tank  sent  free— use 
this  coupon. 

Portland  Cement  Association 
1315  Walnut  St. 
PHILADELPHIA 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  on  "Milk  Cooling  House,  oi  Concrete. 

Name 

St.  Address  (or  R.  F.  D.) 

City ^"^ 


The  American  Farmer 
and  the  Changing  Food 
Habits  of  Our  People 

(Continued  from  page  two) 
keep  Step  with   this  change  of   food    re- 
quirements. 

It    is   just    as    essential    for    rural    and 
farm    communities    to    follow    the    con- 
clusions and  advice  of  food  authorities  on 
I  ..f  j_:„.  ^...^ii/*f«  in  thftir  diet  as 

it  is  for  city  communities  Butter  supplies 
essential  health  material  and  protection 
against  disease  not  found  generally  m 
other  food  fats  and  for  this  reason  butter 
should  be  used  liberally  in  every  rural 
and  farm  family.  Your  health  will  be 
benefitted  by  it  and  the  dairy  industry 
stabilized.  This  protection  of  the  dairy 
industry  is  fundamentally  important  to 
the    readjustment    of    our    national    food 

habits. 

May  I  quote  from  a  leaflet  just  issued 
by  the  National  Dairy  Council  which  can 
be  secured  from  the  National  Dairy 
Council.  Chicago,  or  from  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council.  Flint  Bldg . 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania: 

Why  Butter?— 


Jailed  for  Selling 


Cattle  for  Sale 

50  head   of  registered  Guernsey 
cows  to  freshen  in  the  next  three 
months   of   the    best    of  breeding, 
several  A.R.  cows  in  this  lot.    Also 
one    Guernsey    bull    calf    and     13 
coming  yearling  heifers,  for  $38C0. 
If  you  want  a  foundation  buy  these. 
A    reg.     iMilking    Shorthorn    bull, 
coming    3    yrs.,    color,    dark    red; 
price,  $250;  also  cows  and  heifers 
for    $200    to    $350.     One    commg 
3  yr.-old,  imported  in  dam  Jersey 
bull,  $300.    A  prize-winner  at  State 
and  County  Fairs  and  Great  East- 
ern States  Exposition.    Reg.  Jersey 
cows   from   $200   to   $400.     Ihese 
animals  are  all  of  the  best  of  breed- 
ing and  are   from   herds  that  are 
overstocked.     Also  have  12  grade 
Guernsey    cows,    of  high   quality; 
6  rcg.  cows  and  4  heifers  from  one 
herd   that   will  be  sold   worth  the 
money.    Send  for  sales  lists.  Every- 
thing accredited.     When  you  want 
good  livestock,  think  of  me. 

LEWIS  H.  FURGASON 

Windham,  New  York 


Quietness  and  Convenience  in 
Philadelphia's  Newest  Hotel 

The  Robert  Morris 

17th  and  ARCH  STREETS 
Rooms  all  outside  and  with 
bath.  All  beds  equipped 
with  box  springs  and  Nach- 
man  inner  hair  spring  mat- 
tresses. 

RADIO  IN  EVERY  ROOM 

Single  rooms...   $3.00     $3.50     $4.00 

Double  room....      4.50       5  00       6.00 

LUNCHEON  .60  and    75 

DINNER  $1.00.  $1.15.  $1.50 


Dr.  Spencer's  Bull  Tamer 

I'.Tlctf  ((iiitriil  (or  «vpry  luill  In  bani, 
viird  ati'l  |):i«turc.  1  ei'l  an*' 
iirtTcl  Just  the  Himifi.    Th<)\i8und8 

"«..,.•.■>  St  aft.  TIP  l<lnK«.  <„..w  Poke 
uiiU  Leader.     30  Uays   lo  Try.     .9 

Wrlim  Today  for  Mi  Fmatm 

Spencer  Brother!,  Inc.,  SaTon«,  N.  Y. 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Horace  F.  Temple 

Printer 

Bell  Phone  No.  1 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


•ittsburgh  man  is  in  jail  in  dela,         '^^       (Continuea  from  p.ge  one)  |j|^||yi^ll\|l'\l»»«  J"   •    'i    "^ 


One    I     It-***""--* -  -  ^V^Ulli-o-^ .        . 

of  bail  and  another  has  paid  a  heavy  fc  ^^^  ^^^    important   in   determmmg 

for    selling     "bootleg"     maple    syrup  ^  '^'   •          ,  p.^juction  of  livestock, 

western  Pennsylvania,  according  to  Ja*  t^e          ^^^^  ^^^^^  j^^^  j^^^  ^  tendency 

W.    Kellogg,    director   of    the    Bureau  ^'"      slaughter    animals    at    an    earlier 

Foods  and  Chemistry.  Pennsylvania  &  •«»   °          consequently    the    number    ot 

partment  of  Agriculture,  says  the  Pen,  *««    ""            j^,^,    when    the    census    .9 

sylvania  Department  of  Agriculture  W«i  •"""«''        ^„,eUable  indicator  of  produc 

.•'  .,  r^   ..  ._  taken  18  an  ,  ^3^3   ot 


r-k     11 
ly    ["Ncwo    i-fXAitX' 


The    "pure    maple    syrup"    being   a 


tion. 


I  he    rciuiiw 


1  he    rcvu'">'    — 
.ne      pure    ...-H.^    »,.-.       1030  will  afford  a  basis  for  better  estimates 

ported  into  Pennsylvania  by  motor  trua  '  ^  ^^^^  production  than  could  be  maae 

from  an  adjoining  state  was  found,  up.  » 

alysis.    to  be   the  ordinary   cane  sup  hereto!^  ^formation  than  heretofore  w.U 
syrup,    artifically    colored    and    flavored 


anal 


fruits.    A  special  fruit 
la    and    the    GuU_  of 


-.-.■  ,     ,   ""T    be  available  on  the  fr 

The  product  was  sold   to  food   retailer,  j^^    Florida    — - 

particularly  those  in  the  small  t°^«' "fc^-.^  ,oast.  and  a  similar  fruit  schedule 
western  Pennsylvania,  direct  from  motof  ^'^  California  and  certam  counties  in 
trucks.  Counties  in  which  such  operatic  ^°'  p^^.^^^  q^^^^  States  will  secure 
have  been  reported  recently  includ  °*j'  ^^i^^  on  the  acreage,  number  ot 
...     .  Di_:.     Q .„f     W«tmnr.     information     _  _.  „„u- of  ctrus  fruits. 


,.  Butter  has  a  flavor  all  its  own.  It 
makes  any  food  taste  better. 

2.  Butter  is  the  only  fat  which  contains 
liberal  amounts  of  the  vitamin  nec- 
essary for  the  best  growth  of  your 
children. 

3.  Butter  is  the  only  food  fat  which 
contains  the  vitamin  in  liberal 
amounU  which  promotes  general 
health  and  builds  resistance  to 
disease,  especially  colds. 

4  Butter  is  the  only  food  fat  which 
contains  the  vitamin  in  liberal 
amounts  necessary  for  building 
strong  bones  and  sound  teeth. 

How  much? 

Two  ounces  of  butterfat  for  each 
person  daily  is  known  to  be  "Protec- 
tive." Additional  amounts  actively  in 
crease  the  vigor  of  the  body  and  its 
ability  to  resist  disease. 

Why  Butter  ia  Economical: 

Because  you  get  more  for  your  money 
in  butter  than  in  any  other  food  fat  - 
flavor,  energy  and  liberal  amounts  of 
two  important  vitamins 


Allegheny.    Blair.    Somerset,    Westmort 
land  and  Bedford. 

The  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Chemistr 
is  making  a  determined  campaign  t 
break  up  this  ring  of  maple  syrup  boot 

All  dealers  who  are  approached  by 
persons  selling  maple  syrup  below  tht 
prevailing  price  for  the  genuine  product 


,910  and  1920.  but  it  is  believed  that  the 


prevailing  price  lor   mt  g...—. —  ■ Questions  will  yield  more  valua 

are  urged  to  be  on  guard  and  to  notif,     ^  ^^j  especially  give  data  on  pres- 


are  urgea  to  oc  on  ki.».v. —  ,  mation.  and  especianj-  » 

the  Bureau  of   Foods  and  Chemistry  at  agricultural    problems.      All     tarms 

Harrisburg    wherever    there    is    suspicion  ^.^^  ^  ^i^^sified  into  types  of  production 
of  fraud.     The  Bureau  will  take  prompt  ^,^  ^^  ,„  ^^j^e  of  products, 

action  and  prosecute  every  case  where  •  .^^.^,  ^,  ,^,  b„,„„  ol  Agr.cultural  Econom. 

careful  analysis  indicates  that  the  product  ii.  S.  Dept.  o(  AgncuUure. 

is  not  as  represented. 


•  Radio  address  by  Clyde  Bechtelheimer. 
Secretary.  National  Dairy  Council.  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


Farm-Home  Stations 


Uncle  Ab  says  he  is  not  worried  about 
the  younger  generation  nearly  as  much  aa 
he  ia  about  the  one  to  which  he  belongs. 


Announcement   of    Farm-Home    Broad 
casting    by     the    National     Broadcasting 
Company    through    the    following    named 
stations    has    recently    been    announced. 
Tune  in  on  any  of  these  stations  for  inter- 
esting information  and  market  conditions. 
The  following  stations  associated  with 
NBC   broadcast   the  National   Farm  and 
1  lome  1  lour  daily,  except  Sundays:  WRC. 
Washington.    WBAL,    Baltimore:    WJR. 
Detroit;  WREN.  Lawrenceville;  WEBC, 
Superior-Duluth;  WBT,  Charlotte:  WIOD 
Miami    Beach:    WSM,    Nashville:    WSB, 
Atlanta:  WSMB,  New  Orleans:  WBAP. 
Dallas:  WOAI.  San  Antonio;  KOA,  Den- 
ver;   WOW.    Omaha:    WJZ.    New    York: 
WHAM.    Rochester;    KFKX.    Chicago; 
KWK.     St.     Louis:     KSTP.    St.     Paul: 
WRVA,  Richmond;  WJAX.  Jacksonville: 
WHAS,     Louisville:     WMC.     Memphis; 
WJDX,  Jackson:  KVOO,  Tulsa:  KPRC. 
Houston;  WKY.  Oklahoma  City;  WHO, 
Des     Moines;     WDAF.     Kansas     City: 
WBZA,  Springfield,  KDKA,  Pittsburgh: 
WPTF.   Raleigh:  WBZ.   Boston     WLW. 
Cincinnati:  KFAB.  Lincoln:  KTHS.  Hot 
Spring*. 


Guernsey  Breeders  Hold 
Annual  Meeting 
at  Chicago,  May  14 

National  Guernsey  Week  will  be  cele- 
brated at  Chicago  and  vicinity.  May  13 
to  17,  following  the  usual  plan  of  alternat- 
ing between  the  east  and  west     Karl  B 
Musser,     secretary     of     The     American 
Guernsey    Cattle    Club    will    report    an 
unusual  year  of  progress  by  the  more  than 
30,000    breeders   of    registered    Guernsey 
cattle.     Robert  M.  ScoviUe.  of  Taconic, 
Connecticut,   who  has  been   president  of 
the  Club  for  the  last  thirteen  years  will 
call  the  annual   meeting  to  order  in  the 
Stevens  Hotel,  at  10  a.  m..  on  Wedneaday. 

May  14. 

On  the  night  previous  to  the  annual 
meeting.  The  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club  banquet  will  be  held  with  Dr.  R. 
R.  Graves  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  the  principle 
speaker.  1  le  will  discuss  the  fundamentals 
of  dairy  cattle  breeding. 

Thursday.  May  1  'nh,  will  see  the  open- 
inj  of  three  days  of  sales. 


Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association 

Incorporated 

n    .ij-—-    719  N.  Broad  St., 
Flint  Building,  219  n.   » 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

91  nOO   Dairy    Farmer! 
OFFICERS 

y,ii^r!K:i;.^:v^:'^--- 

ku%^li"M.^r'.';;^..nt  secretary. 

J-.  M.   '"""■»•!     (  Directora 
H.  D.  AUeSTh    -irappe.  Montgomery  Co.. 
S    K%ndr.w..  Hurlock.  Dorcheater  Co., 
J    H^^Bennetch.  Sheridan.  R.D..  Lebanon 

Co..  Pa.  D  |-)     ICent  Co. 

E   H.  Donovan.  Smyrna,  K.U.,  fven 

Del. 


Cull  Out  Poor  Cows 

Diary  leaders  say  that  if  each  farmed 
who  makes  his  living  from  milking  cows 
would  sell  just  one  unprofitable  cow  to 
the  butcher  the  problem  of  Ithe  dairy 
industry  would  be  solved.  Another  way 
is  to  fatten  the  cow  on  the  farm  for 
slaughter. 


Sauce  for  the  Drake 

A  certain  club  had  replaced  its  familiar 
black-coated  servitors  with  young,  and 
sometimes,  pretty,  waitresses.  One  of  the 
old  die-hard  members  who  had  strongly 
opposed  the  idea  dropped  into  lunch  one 

day.  , 

"How's  the  duck,  today?  he  growled, 
glowering  at  the  girl  who  came  to  serve 

him. 

"Oh,  I'm  all  right.  "  said  the  waitress, 
perkily.  "How  are  you,  sir?"— Brooklyn 
Elagle. 


Cool  your  Milk 

ttfiw  and  better 


E.  N^on  Jam...  R-.i".  S-.  C«il  Co    Md 
J.  W.  Keith.  Centerville.  Queen  Anne 

H    itluver.  Port  Royal.  Juniata  Co     Pa. 
"•  Bla'ne   Lihman     Chamber.burg.    RU.. 

Franklin  Co..  Pa.  ^j 

^v•'•ort::c:•rllire".'R:b!•^mb.rlandCo.. 

^\  1  u  %■  ,lr  York  County.  Pa. 
J.  A.  Poorbaugh,  ^  "'k.  ^°''  „  (theater 
C.  F.  Pre«ton.  NolUngham.  t^-l-'-.  "-■ 

A\be^.°Sa'!r;    Bower..  n«'Ve<l^°VllI!'kent 
John    Carvel    Sutton.    Kenne<lyv.iie. 

Fred^rlckl-hangle.  Trenton.  R.D..Merce, 
C   C^iil'llna^n.  Columbu..  Burlington  Co., 

,  Co..  Pa.  it„.,l    R    D      Bedford. 

{S.  U.  Troutman.  Bedford.  K.  U-.  " 

'  ^    »F"-i=  ''*  „-    Newtown.  Bucka  Co..  Pa- 

I  ^w.nlu^.^rDTco..  Pa. 

^•'^B      widd.ngto;.     Wood.town.    Salem 
Co..  N.  j. 


Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council 

Cenl  Office.  Flint  Building  PhiUdelphi. 

A  co-operative  ■"""{"'"S"^,    '„     .n.l 

the     di.emm.nat.on     °'     '"'"'^Vc.ion  and 

lood  value  in  nutntion^^ 

Affiliate!  with  ,hrN^.»  Dairy  Council 

Dr.  Clyde  L.  King.  P'"*-!.*"*  . 
H.  D.  Allebach.  Vice  Preaident 
C.  I.  Cohee.  Secretary 
F.  R.  Ealy.  AMi.tant  Secretary 

£eo^;g^rfeptJ.;^:XuJ.ntTrea.urer 

C      ..     C^or-'urr-e^rirXlbVy"  Control 
Dr    'fr'c.Techner,     Assistant     Director 


^^r       .  Cool  it  quickly  to  Mow  50 

Way>  .     degrees    and    KEbPjT 

^Jl^^  S  r^^is  XarwUsorne  and  low 

for  cooling  and  storing  milk  on  tne  i     y  ^^„^^   automati- 
by   electric  "frigeration     •     •     ■  ^^rature.    Cans 

Juy,  maintaining  aBuniornib-ow^^  ^n^SCO  Cabinet 

tto'^olKickly  an^l^ept  at  a  temperature  below  SO 
degrees.  .     ,     .1-3^    trouble-free  and  inex- 


Tree 
Circular 
tells  all 
about  it! 

Send  jor  it 


CoolYoutMilKorCKcm 

forlaainqwcctness 
andUSdSSSAVWSar 


This  aut..maticmachinow.U  save 

.m  Itavi  Trial 

•atlHly  or  iMuiity  rpfuiiiiiHi. 

|»KUK  Vi.^ 

F.O.H    HTKUB  Kails.  Minn. 

Mil. are  <.«.r|M>ration 

Krrgua  FalU,  Minn. 
tg-""  Wanted" 


WlHDS 

CLOCK 


Clip  and  Groom  Your  Cows 

During  StableMonlhs 

_/e  Mean,  CLEANER 
and  BETTER  MILK 

riiooed  and  Groomed  Cowa  are 
cllrn  and  comfortable  and  keep 
dirt  out  of  the  m.lk  pad.  Clip- 
ping and  Groomin,  .mprove^he 

ke.lth  °«  y°";KTlEl.cTrlc 
Gilletta  Portable  tlactric 
Clipping  and  Groorning  Ma- 
ch\^«  Spera.e  on  the  Light 

rircuit  furnished  by  any 
F  ectrc  Power  Co      or  on  any 

P^ceV^sto^n-Te'qG'bSV 

GILLETTE  CLIPPING   MACHINE  CO 
,5;  W.U3  lat  St..  Dept.  .4.  New  VorW,  N.  Y. 
4$  Year.  Making  Reliable  Clipping  and 
4>  T«*"jj,^„,ng  Machinea. 


High  Grade  Dairy  Cows 


in 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

r*  hindU  Mil  kindj  oj  caltU 

Holsleins— Guernseys— Jerseys 

J  Specially 

All  cowB  tuberculin  tested  and  sold 
.ubiit^ra  60  or  90  day  reteat  and  fully 
guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

Free  delivery  any  distance. 

B.  ZAITZ  &  SON 

202  Mercer  Street 
Phone  72  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


Advertisers  Wish  to  Know  Where  You 
Read  Their  Ads.        ,^^,^^„,„p„s  j^ 

WHEN  WRITING  ADVERTISbRS  IN 
MENTION    IN    IT    YOUR   LETTER 


PRODlLCERS__RE^AW 


Page  15 
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MILK      PPnnilCERS      REVIEW 


H 


Cooler  Milk! 


^  TOUR  milk  must  be  kept  cool  and  pure  if  you  want  it  to  fetch 
Y    the   hlghesriTlces.      Milk  is  always  cooler  and  purer  when 
stored  in  a  FAULTLESS  "Steel  Clad"  Storage  Cabinet. 

If  you  cool  your  milk  with  ice,  order  a  FAUTLESS  "Steel  Clad" 
Storage  Cabinet  now. 

FAUTLESS  "Steel  Clad"  Storage  Cabinets  are  cool  milk  insurance. 
Remember-the  name  FAULTLESS-there  is  no  other  cabinet  ;ust 
like  it.     Write  in  and  let  us  send  you  a  folder  telling  you  why. 

THE  E.  A.  KAESTNER  COMPANY 

516-524  N.  Calvert  Street        Baltimore,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 
Sending  the  Dairy  Industry  for  Oi^er  30  Years 


/ 


Equipment 


7y,_iyj^ 

Household  Hints    "Watch  Your  Step" 
Prepare  Against  ^  pounds,  as  compared  t°  J-^J^^; 

the  Clothes  MfpTndVone  year  ago  and  a  five-year 
^*^-  «(  4  460.000. 


I  pour. — 

destructive  clothes  moths  are  pitfrage  o*^-  ^^  ^^g^^^eAcA  milk,  both 
in  greatest  abundance  over  the  coiCondcnMsd.  an  ^  ^^^^  ^^.^^^.^^  ^^^^^j 
from  May  to  July  and  during  Sept,«ned  and  in  u  ^^^  ^^^  ^^.^  ^j  ^^^^y 
and  October.    Effective  methods  foifce  levels  ^"^  ^^^  tendency  of   the 

control  of  these  fabric  pests  are  sugt«ke  approac  ing|^  gomewhat  uncertain, 
bv  the  United  States  Departmo«rket  appears  ^^  ^^^  conditions  pro- 
Agriculture  in  Bulletin  No.    1333.     Cons.aeru.s    -"jy  j^^ease  production. 

Constant    Watchfulness    must    belters  can  not  un^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 
xvatchword     for    successful    control.  It  should  exerci      g^   ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^ 

treatment    known   to   kill   clothes   WO""""""^,  \„      future    trends    in    the 
already   in   fabrics  will   have  any  lai^e   care   o 

effect  in  keeping  other  clothes  moth»|»rket^  .^  ^  economic  waste, 

infesting  the  fabrics  later  if  they  ««'''"*'' '^""  pasture  fed-She  requires, 
exposed  about  the  house.  There  lit  she  stall  P  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  vvrarranted 
treatment  known  that  will  render  wei»  many  cases.  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^^^j 
apparel  absolutely  immune  to  attackod  she  »^'°"  ^^  j^^^^    Jq  not  replace 

Thorough    bruthing.    beating,  »d  for  the  tim^.  ^^^ 
if    possible,    sunning    fabrics    before  m  with  ano 
treatment  is  applied.   These  are  impor 


PRIEST 


REINFORCED 
CONCRETE  STAVE 


under  all  circumstances. 

Careful  wrapping  in  unbroken  pt 

Naphthalene.     Very  effective  in 

form  of  flakes  or  moth  balls  for  protec 

clothing  in  closets,  trunks,  and  tight  clie 

Camphor.    For  use  in  tight  chestt 

trunks. 

Pyrethrum  powder.     Not  as  goo(| 

naphthalene. 

Sulphur  fumes.  Sulphur  fumes  , 
erated  by  burning  sulphur  candles,  i 
chased  at  drug  stores.  Likely  to  ble 
wall   paper   and    fabrics   and   will   tai 

metals. 

Carbon     disulphide.       Excellent 
fumigation  of  closets  which  can  be  tigk 
sealed,    trunks,    chests,    and    other    t« 
containers.    The  gas  is  inflammable 

Carbon     tetrachloride,    noninflait 
able    and    nonexplosive        Excellent 
fumigation  of  single  rooms,  closets,  trua 
chests,  and  other  tight  containers. 

Chests  of  red-cedar  heartwoe 
properly  made  and  tight,  are  excellent 
protecting  clothing  if  used  according 
the  directions  given  in  this  bulletin. 

Dry  heat.  Dependable  if  it  can 
applied. 

Hot  water. 

Soap  soluition. 

Treatment     of     cracks     and     hide 
places  with  gasoline,  benzine  and  keroses 

Dry  cleaning. 


SILO 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council 

Department   ot    the  l^''^^, q,q. 
for  the  month  of  Marcb    1930^ 

No.  Inspections  Made.  .  •        ^-^^ 
Sediment  Tests. .  .  .    p     --.         ' 

No.     Permanent     Permits 

Issued ri"  '  -J  '  ' 

No.  Temporary  Permits 

Issued 

Attendance 

Reels  Movies  Shown 

Bacteria  Tests  Made  ^^ 

NfE Traveled.  ■.,■.::.  '0.306 

"to  daTe:iT7.451  farm  inspections 
have  been  made. 


Cheap  as  Wood! 
Durable  as  Concrete 

ThP  Priest  Silo  embodies  the;*  fcatures:- 

facture  ami  .listribution  make  the  de  iverea. 
'"eted  price  no  more  than  the  final  coat  of 

«  wood  '"V"^'"-  J  ,„„eretc  ataves 

with  8teel  frames  for  doors  and  roof  all 
^'^l"   ,  f   _  ...-u^on  fon-vcar  guarantee. 
bacKcu  uy  a  --      ^^-.  _-„_Matched 

SeT.:,  anZuI; an'Tmproved n-ethod 
r'dltitin.  pressure  ..tween^tavean^ 

r^itroreisi'Se. 

.fficiont  workers^        Oi.co.r.3-for  early  orde« 
a   SEND        f^r   early   erection,  and  for  cash.  ^ 
^    FOR  FREE  FOLDER         ^ 


85 

76 

1.806 

4 


l^it^l ^ . 

-pgTTsT  CON^WFTR  CORP. 


63  ^SS^a=HOL^U^^  63 

lO«>    SirnJ7:;r7SrS^H^ErlSy?PA.     Sale  Pavilion 


-^^^^^^^^^^^St^Tp/^-     Sale  Pavilion 
THURSDAY.^  MAY  ,22?d  W  ..  .^^^^^^    ^^^^^        „  s^us 

40  COWS  Fr..h  oj  -"^spyj","- „„„  ^^^  „a  ..a .... . »-.  "»;;,7;';,*;,  „„,  ^  „..„ ...  w». 

S.„,.l  .1  .h.  WU  .."..»-i  '  ,      „  „  3„  „.,„  s„~. 


For  Ct.lo,  Apply  to  ^^^^Y  FLEMING  31S  M.in  St,.«t 


TOWANDA,  PENNA. 


TWAOe 
MARK 


RE.Q. 
O.S.A. 


Life  Sentence 

Klumseigh  obtained  a  job  as  packer  in 
a  china  warehouse.    On  the  third  day  he 
lied  a  big  vase.     On  pay-day  he  wa 
.ailed  into  the_  manager  so.ce  and  wa. 


.v,Tr  TO  rO  BY-WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

"^  "'PAIOT  AND  VARNISHES   ., 


To  save  clothesline  space  and  to  obU  told  that  half  his  wages  w„u.^ 
quicker  drying  on  wash  day.  stretch  .>  each  week  until  the  v-J-  ^^  ^^^^.. 
lines  parallel  and  at  a  suitable  dist«.       "How  much  was  the  va«5  wo 

and    hang    the    clothes    betwe.  .sked  anxiously  ,.    ,     .  ^  manager 

"About  $300."  replied  the  manager 


apart.    —«..    m     — 

them:    that   is.    attach   each   garment 

both  lines.  


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
7 
8 
9 
10 
It 
12 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
21 
22 
23 
24 
2S 
26 
28 
29 
30 


APRIL  BUTTER  PRICES 

PhlU.     N.W.  York    Chlemfo 


38'/2 

39 

39 

40 

40 

40 

40 

39% 

39'/2 

ivA 

39'X 

39'/5 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40'/2 

40 

39"A 

39'/5 
39'/J 
39'A 
38'A 
38W 
38U 


37'/2 

38 

38 

39 

39 

39 

39 

38»/« 

38'/, 

Wi 

38'/5 

38'/5 

39 

39 

39 

39 

39'/, 

39 

38'A 

38'/$ 

38'/ 

38'4 

38'A 

3  7' A 

37^ 

37^ 


37'/« 

37 

37 

37'/, 

38 

37'/« 

37  V« 

37'/« 

36'/. 

37'/$ 

37'/, 

37"/« 
37'/« 
37'/« 
37'/, 
37 '^ 
,7'/, 

37 

37'/« 

37'/« 

37'/« 

37'/« 

36 

36>i 


••Hurrahl"  shouted  Klumseigh. 
The  manager  stared.  -Wb-t^umatter? 
••Well."   said   Klumseigh.      it   looks  as 
id-ve  got  a  steady  job  at  last.  -Brook- 

lyn  Elagle. 


PH ILAD 

SILOS 


PHILADELPHIA 

—  WOOD 

in  CONCRETE 

TILE 

Reliable  for  pa.t  30  year.. 
WOOD  TANKS 
OAI^rBTR^N^^Q^iVp^MENTS 
Fr.ec-t.log.  SP^i-IP''"'"""- 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 

10  S.  18th  St.    Phil.d.lphi*.  P»- 


PEANUT  HULLS 

FOR  BEDDING 

,j      ,    ,  .\  Ammonin 1-    ' 

(Anal  .^  *)      ,_     ,,          l>li<iH       ..    .■'' 
-,    .  y  10  17     Bom-  I  ""» J,, 

Moi»«u« ',1,2     Pot«»h **•» 

Nitrogen ■•  .l.„„  .»rnw      Sll- 

™.rior    n  '.'•'^*'""^-*  j  at  Sti.tc  CIU-K^-. 
Un.  sl.»v.n«..     t.ed«  ,;,„.,..,„,,;„ 

..K  (H)  per    on  V.  O.  »•  '  ^^j^     v«. 

SiOOpcrton  I-.*'- "     '^ 

Terms:  Cash  w.lh  onler. 

ton).     l"l'  '/.V'"'  "  ii.-„i.|,t  Prepared.) 
in  good  comlition.     tlreigni 

•      »    r«     146N.I)el«-..reAve. 

Lummis  a  Lo.    phUadeipi"".  i  •'• 


If  the  lock  sticks,  try  oiling  the  key  ami 
turning  it  several  times  in  the  lock. 

Hot  breakfast  cereal  is  more  nourishinj 
if  made  with  milk  instead  of  water. 

A    thin    coat    of    lacquer    keeps    bra» 
fixtures  from  tarnishing. 


RIBSAM'S  REMINDER 

Cattle  Forage.  Sow  Heavy  side  oats. 
Canada  field  peas,  barley,  spring 
vetch,  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover.  Dust 
your  seed  with  Semesan  for  better 
crops.  Try  it.  Side  oats  $1.35  per 
bu.  Ensilage  and  other  varieties  of 
com.     Everything  for  the  dairy. 

Martin  C.  Ribsam  &  Sons,  Co. 

145  E.  Front  St. 
TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Excellent  grade  M°»''^-"-^-'=«'*V°;,: 
fresh  or  shortly  to  come  in.  Ihese 
::«  are  good  individuals  and  exceUe^ 
n,Ukers  and  only  offered  for  sale  be 
cause  we  are  overstocked. 

BAUKE  JOUSTRA 
Great  Meadows.  R.F.D.,  New  Jers  y 
or 

EUGENE  B.  BENNETT. 

•rr.  „•...    N..W  Jersey 

lamucr 


UNADILLA 

is  the  most 
practical  silo 

It  represents  the  hiuh- 
est  development  in 
wood  stave  silos.  Cures 
and  keeps  silaKC  per- 
fectly. Provides  Rreat- 
est  safety  and  conve- 
nience in  use.  Gives 
own.TS  largest  return 
on  ihcir  money. 

Send  hrfrtt  ealahg  and  atk 
Sou  ii^ounUhrc.u>.and 
Mr/j/»ri.r/.  Time  payment* 
f?w«nt.d.      A1.U  maker,  of 

tubs,  t«oW«.  vaU. 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Bo»  D.         Uaad.ll..  N.  Y. 


Or<kr  now  for 
May    delivery. 


stock,  guaranteed  delivery. 

Satterthwaite's  Seed  Store 
"•^fiJT.»'N'" 

Phone  8278 


LEWIS  H.  FURGASON 

Livestock   Commission 
Agent 

WINDHAM, 
Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Can  supply  you  with  the  best 
in  all  breeds  of  registered  and 
high-grade  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep  and  Swine 

and  steers. 

SPECIAL  OFFERINGS 

Several  crloads  of  fancy.  {^igl^K'-^J: 
Ic^c\^  fresh  and  snringers,  heavy  pro- 
te^.vci^hin.950L.eachgo<xcal^^ 

r^irivtii.-^^ 

hcatl,  iK'liveri.(i  111  >-  n,,„k    references 

'"-rTi  'TsiA    cuier:    gladlv 
;-:,i£l.;^T^^animaJsa^shi^ 

springers   in   high-grade   Holsteins. 

All   breeds  of  rams  and  ewes.      1  tttea 

needs  and  I  «ill  please  you. 


i 


MILK      PRODUCERS      REVIEW 


May,; 


_  lilker  Leads  jY\^m<^ 

InEvery  Phase  of  Machine  Milkinf 


INTER-STATE 

Produce 


liiiJiDNioNTHLY 


INTEREST  OF 


^Bii'SAiRYlFARMERBYm 


«       o  ^'-  *^  I  » 


laSV 


Anyone  can  do  a 
better  job  of  milking 
with  the  De  Laval 
Magnetic  Milker. 


FROM  every  angle  and  in  every  phase  the  De  Laval 
Magnetic  Milker  is  the  superior  method  of  machine 
milking.  It  milks  better,  and  anyone,  regardless  of 
experience  or  age,  can  do  a  perfect  job  of  milking  with 
it.  Through  the  use  of  magnetic  force,  which  creates 
and  controls  the  pulsations,  every  cow  is  milked  at  the 
same  speed  with  split-second  accuracy  at  every  milkmg. 
No  other  method  of  milking  equals  the  De  Laval  Magnetic 
in  the  uniformity  and  regularity  of  milking  speed  and 
action,  which  are  such  important  factors  in  maintaining 
milk  flow  at  its  highest  point. 

j^The  De  Laval  Magnetic  milks  fast  and  clean.  It  is 
easy  and  convenient  to  handle.  With  it  one  man  can  do 
the  work  of  two  good  hand  milkers;  do  it  better  and  do  it 
in  less  time.  As  a  time  and  labor  saver  alone,  the  De  Laval 
Magnetic  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  equipment  invest- 
ments on  the  farm  today. 

'  As  a  sanitary  method  of  milking  cows,  the  De  Laval 
Magnetic  has  demonstrated  its  ability  beyond  all  possible 
doubt.  Leading  Certified,  Special  and  Grade  A  dairies 
everywhere  use  De  Lavals  and  meet  bacterial  count 
requirements  year  in  and  year  i-J  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  certainty.  De  Laval  produced  milk  has  many  times 
won  in  various  clean  milk  competitions  against  milk 
produced  by  both  hand  and  other  types  of  machine  mUkers. 


The  Raymond  Corkran's  in  Dorchester 
Td       Uk=    n..ny    other    p~pl..    <»;«>' 

Tvt.  ."».-"'■"■■>"«  """»"'"*'""' 

many  changes.  .-^^  that  since 

/     (  ,r«l  to  begin  with  the  kitchen. 
TW  e^^youtmpar*  the  two  pictures  on 
fjpage'showing  both  before  and  afte 

rllitno-urp'Ti.ing  that  the  Cor. 
tlsshould  have  won   first  pUce  ma 

,county-w.de  Kitchen  Improvement  Con 

test.  . 

Kitchen  Wai  Inconvenient 

The  back  part  of  the  »^— J""'  *.^^ 
sixty  years  old.  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 

De  Laval  design,  construction  and  quality  are  proverbial  atthatMrs.Corkranbundj^heo  jc^^ 
In  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  the  design  makes  for  the  greatest  !;.^'*;7^"j;"Cdarrand  piaster  and  paper 
all-around  milking  efficiency  and  at  the  same  time  its  ^ung  loosely  from  ^^'^  -'^"^'^^"/,  Zd 
simplicity  gives  year  after  year  freedom  from  adjustment  no  equipment  except  t  e  w 
and  costly  repair.    It  is  built  for  years  of  satisfactory      ^^  ^^„„i„g  water  wa»  m 
service,  of  the  highest  quality  materials  obtainable. 


IVWV.* .......  ..„U«hould  have  been  put       ^-^rTr'rZ'Zthe    Inter-State       ^<^:^^/^-^;"couMy.P^. 


„ked  why  the  s.nk  should  have  been  put 
at  such  a  height. 

When  she  passes  on  to  others  the  sug 
«J.on  for  the  proper  height  of  the  smk 

Twell  as  many  other  excellent  suggestions 
To^L  remodeling,  which  came  from  the 
Dorchester  County  home  demonstrator. 
M°     I  attie  Brooks.  Mrs.  Corkran  realizes 


The  regular  u.-..~."— 
Board    of     Directors    of 
Milk  Producers'  Association  was  held  at 
the      Association's      headquarters. 
Building.  Philadelphia, 
and  15th.  1930. 

The    officers    and    directors 
.ncluded.     H.     D      Allebach.     President. 


Flint 
May  14th 

attending 


N 
S. 
A 
and  F. 


As  a  statement  of  fact,  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker 
has  set  new  standards  of  milking  which  it  alone  can  meet 
successfully. 

This  Great  Combination  of  De  Laval  Machines 
Offers  a  Great  Combination  of  Advantages 

Used  alone,  the  De  Laval  Golden  Series  Separator, 
Magnetic  Milker  and  Alpha  Dairy  Power  Plant  are  great 
time  and  labor  savers  and  do  a  better  job  in  every  way. 
However,  when  used  in  con- 
nection with  each  other,  this 
wonderful  trio  offers  a  great 
combination    of    advantages. 

The  Golden  Series  Sepa- 
rator is  the  cleanest  skim- 
ming and  most  durable  sepa- 
rator ever  built  and  delivers 
the  smoothest,  highest  quality 
cream. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 
New  York,  165  Broadway 
Chicago,  600  Jackson  Blvd. 
San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St. 
Please  send  me  information  on  the  following  De  Laval 
products  which  I  have  checked: 


n  Magnetic  Milker 

□  Utility  Milker 

D  UtiUty  Single  Unit 

O  UtiUty  Double  Unit 

D  Alpha  Dairy  Power  Plant 

□  Solution  Rack 


u  Golden  Series  Separator 

□  Utility  Series  Separator 

□  Junior  Series  Separator 
a  Europa  Series  Separator 
u  De  Laval  Oil 

I  milk cows. 


Name. 


state. 


The  Magnetic  Milker  performs  a  perfect  job  of  milking,  produces 
cleaner  milk  and  saves  much  valuable  time  and  labor. 

The  Alpha  Dairy  Poi»ver  Plant  provides  smooth,  economical 
power  for  operating  the  separator  and  milker,  and  while  doing  so  heats 
4^  gallons  of  water  for  washing  purposes  at  no  extra  cost. 


Separating  can  be  started  while  the  milking  is  being  done.  When 
both  are  completed  there  is  an  abundance  of  hot  water,  provided  at  no 
extra  cost,  for  washing  up  utensils.  This  trio  makes  possible  great 
savings  in  tune  and  labor,  the  production  of  a  better  product,  and  greater 
satisfaction  and  happiness. 


the  kitchen. 

The  pump  was  out  on  the  back  PO-^^T^I;; 
pantry  was  at  the  extreme  other  end  of  the 
room  from  the  stove  and  there  wasn  t  a 

shelf  or  cupboard  in  the  whole  room. 

Because  the  dining  room  was  too  smal 
for  the  family  table,  everyone  had  to  eat 
.„  the  kitchen.  M"'  Co'-^-n  says  tha 
when  the  day's  work  was  done  she  was 
finished  too.  That  was  the  state  oaffai^ 
when  Mr.  Corkran  determined  to  turn 
carpenter  and  make  a  new  kitchen  out  of 
the  old  one. 

P.M    Closet    Between    Kitchen    and 
Dining  Room 
To  begin  with.  Mr.  Corkran  tore  out  a 
back  stairway  which  led  upstair,  from  the 
kitchen.       The     partition     between     the 
kitchen    and     the    adjoining     room     was 
nioved  two  feet  farther  into  the  kitchen^ 
This  made  the  kitchen  a  more  convenient 
,^  and  the  room  next  door  thus  became 
large  enough  to  be  used  a.  a  dm.ng  room^ 
A  combination  china  closet  and  buffet 
was  built  on  the  dining  room  side  Through 
this  a  pass  closet  opened  into  the  kitchen. 
Miles  of  steps  are  saved  every  day  by  this 
pass  closet  as  dishes  and  supplies  are  near 
at  hand.    Food  may  be  removed  from  the 
stove  and  passed  directly  through  into  the 
dining    room.      In    the    same    way    dirty 
dishes  coming  from  the  dining  room  may 
be  stacked  at  the  pass  closet  and  removed 
from  the  kitchen  side. 

The  Corkran's  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  old  way  whereby  Mrs.  Corkran  had 
to  go  out  onto  the  porch  to  the  P^'^P  \°\ 
every  bucketful  of  water.    They  installed 
a  water  system.     Mr.  Corkran  now  has 
running  water  in  his  dairy  barn  also. 
Proper  Height  for  Sink 
The  kitchen  sink  with  both  hot  and  cold 
running  water  was  placed  high  enough  so 
that  Mrs.  Corkran  does  not  have  to  stoop 
over  her  work.     She  says  that  people  are 
ao  used    to   thinking   that   stooping   is   a 
necessary  kitchen  evil   that  she  is  often 


gi,  ..^aitk-AM 


The  Old  Kitchen  Before  Being 


Kemodeled 


Pa.:  John  Carvel  Sutton.  Kent  County. 
''^'  •'  _   ..  r>    .i:....»/>r>  CnuntV. 

.  R    I    Tussey.  Blair  County.  Pa 
O'Troutman.    Bedford   County    Pa.; 
B.  Waddington.  Salem  County.  N.  J.. 
P    Willits.  Delaware  County,  ra. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  directors 
meeting,  as  well  as  such  meetings  as  were 
l.eld  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Board     of      Directors      since      the     la»t 
„,eeting  of  the  Board,  were  read  by^he 
Secretary     and     were     approved^       I  h* 
re^rt  of'the  treasurer.  Robert  F^Brmton. 

was  also  presented  and  -PP'°^«t,«,ident 

Under    unfinished    business.    President 

Allebach  announced  the  following  gener^ 

committee  to  make  the  necessary  arrange. 

ments  for  the  coming  annual  meeting  ot 
TeTssociation:  Frederick  Shangle.  chair- 
In;  I.  Ralph  ZoUers.  Robert  F.Brmton^ 
F.  P.  Willits.  F.  M.  Twming.  C.  I.  Cohee 
and  A   A.  Miller. 

The    annual    meeting    committee    wa* 

ZoUers:     Entertamment.     ^  ^'""'^ 
Cohee:  Banquet.  Brinton  and  SHangle^ 
A  general  Ladies'  Committee.  comPOsed 
of  Mrs  Robert  F.  Brinton.  Mr.  Frederick 

Shangle.   Mrs.  l.R^ZfJl-  M;;/J. 
Waddington.  Mr.   F^M.Twiningj^M.J. 

C     I     Cohee.   and   ivirs.    n.  ^ 
was  also  named  by  Mr.  AUcbach. 

1      Ralph    ZoUers.    secretary,    made    a 

brief  report  on  the  «-"«;. [^"'"^^^.^^^t 

tions  of  the  association  while  short  reports 

^ade  by  F    M.  Twining,  m  charge 

rr'th?  Field    and    Test     Department 

^zrr^^^^^  -e  rd 

^ent  since  the  last  ---«  °  ^f.^    1 
Assistant  Secretary.  F.  R.  t-a  V-  " 
ported   on   the  general   activities  of   the 

^tleraTtUnt    marketing    factor. 

we?e    di«:ussed.    which    included    among 

Thers    the  proposed   New   Jersey   State 

°Xkcl.    now    under    consideration^ 

The  various  problems  -tering  int^    he 

of   the  "dead  wood      m  the 

membership    was    also    d«- 

laid  down  for 

itock  hold- 


elimination 
organization 

cussed  and  a  program  was 
the  purchase  of  the  corporate  s 
ngs  of  .uch  membem  of  the  as^K.at  on 
as  Ly  no  longer  be  engaged  or  intere.^^ 
in  the  business  of  dairying.  Thu.  wd^ 
necessarily  have  to  be  done  on  a JimUej 
basis  at  the  time.  and.  -  re^"--  ^^ZZ 


The  Corkran  Kitcken  ..  it  Look.  Today 


how  many   kitchen   practices   "*   »»^^  «" 
suit  of  habit  rather  than  common  sense. 
Plenty  of  Cupboard  Space 
Above  the  sink  IS  a  window  which  brings 
"  affords  Mrs.  ' 
neighboring    woods. 

Surrounding 

built    spacious    cupboards 


I.    Ralph    ZoUers. 


plenty  of  daylight  and  affords  Mrs.  Cork- 
,.n  a  view  of  ;he^^.^-^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 
.Js.  It  is  like  a 
a;derTlla  tale  to  Mrs.  Corkran  to  actually 
Have  suflicent  space  to  conveniently 
arrange  everything  at  her  inger  tips  after 
not  having  had  even  a  shelf. 

Elsewhere   in  the   room    another   closet 


members 
Andrews.     Dor- 


(Continued  on  p»ge  *>) 


F    Brinton 

Secretary,    and    the    following 

Chester    County.    Md      J. 
Lebanon    County     Pa.     I-    J  ^^^^^^ 
Lancaster  ^ounty^  Pa-^  H^^^^^^    ^^^^ 
Kent    County.    Del.    i:^        Keith.  Queen 
Cecil  County.  Md.  J    W.  Ke      ^^^^ 
Annes    County.     Md       A.     K^^^^ 

Talbot  County^  Md     L  V^O^^^   ^^^^^^^ 
^C^:ur:;;.Ta^;  Albert  Sarig.  Berks  County. 


p "lid^  that  1.  Ralph  Zollers  be  named 
rr  transfer     agent     for     such     transfer 
I'jlrations.     A  fund  of  $500  was  .e^  uP 
foVthis  particular  program  m  the  mem 
bership  transfer  work. 

Field  Condition* 
Report,  were  received  from  each  of  the 
attending  directors  as   to  market  condi- 
:-o"s  as  weU  as  the  general  agricultural 

^Ire^bJni""  infaU  was  the  alm.t 
general  report  from  every  district.  In 
nstances.  there  had  been  no  rainfall  who- 
ever for  over  a  month-in  a  few  ca«.. 
however,  scattered  shower,  were  re- 
^Tted.  The  prospects  for  hay  were  un- 
C^ble.  except  in  one  or  two  localitie.^ 
Whl  some  good  stands  of  clover  were 

(Continued  on  p»ge  6) 
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Plan  Summer  War  On 

Beetles  and  Borers 

Preliminary  plans  for  the  summer 
campaign  against  the  Japanese  beetle, 
the  European  com  borer,  and  other 
devastating  insects  found  in  the  Com- 
monwealth have  been  announced  by  R. 
H.  Bell.  Bureau  ot  Plant  industry.  T^.." 
sylvania  Department  of  Agriculture. 

While  the  Japanese  beetle  quarantine 
area  was  extended  this  spring  to  mclude 
all  or  portions  of  13  more  counties  than 
were  affected  a  year  a«o.  a  greater  part 
of  this  new  area  has  been  designated  as 
the  "lightly  infested  area"  in  which 
restrictions  are  placed  on  the  movement 
of  nursery  and  ornamental  plants,  sand 
(except  construction  purposes),  soil,  earth, 
compost,  and  manure  but  not  on  the  move- 
ment of  farm  products. 

In  the  generally  infested  area  restriction 
will  be  continued  practically  the  same 
as  in  the  past  with  the  one  additional  rule 
that  nursery  and  ornamental  stock,  farm 
products,  sand,  soil,  earth,  peat,  compost 
and  manure  cannot  be  moved  to  or  through 
the  lightly  infested  area  without  certih- 

cation.  , 

According  to  present  plans,  the  road 
patrol,  will  begin  work  about  June  15 
and  will  be  stationed  at  the  edge  of  the 
generally  infested  area.  In  most  cases, 
these  stations  will  be  at  approximately  the 
same  points  as  a  year  ago. 

Soil  treatment  will  probably  be  followed 
again  this  spring  to  curb  the  isolated 
infestation  at  Sayre.  The  plan  is  to  make 
a  light  annual  application  of  poison  instead 
of  a  heavy  application  once  m  several 
years  as  formerly. 

Scouting  for  new  beetle  infestatK,ns  will 
be  done  as  in  the  past,  largely  by  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  expected  also 
that  the  Federal  office  will  continue  the 
policy  of  liberating  parasites  at  all  out- 
lying points  where  the  beetle  infestation 
is  sufficient  to  support  the  parasites 

New    regulations    for    the    control    ot 
the    European    corn    borer    make    only 
minor    changes    in    the    requirements    as 
enforced    during     1929.      The    important 
provision  in  the  quarantine  for  the  area 
as  a  whole  is  the  restriction  placed  on  the 
movement  of  com.  broom  corn,  sorghums 
and  Sudan  grass  which  cannot  be  moved 
from    points    within    the    area    to    points 
outside.     Clean  shell  com.  clean  seed  of 
broom  com.  sorghums  and  sudan  grass, 
however,  may  be  certified  for  transporta- 
tion   across    the   quarantine    line    by    an 
authorized  Federal  or  State  inspector 

Corn  Clean-Up  Under  Way 
Enforced  clean-up  of  all  com  remnants 
will  be  carried  out  as  a  year  ago  in  Erie 
and    Crawford    counties.      Starting    the 
first  full  week  in  May.  inspectors  of  the 
Department  will  visit  farms  in  these  two 
counties   and    in   case    farmers   have   not 
voluntarily   made  the  clean-up.   the   De- 
partment will  be  compelled  to  do  the  work 
and  charge  the  expense  to  the  farm  owner. 
The    requirements   of    the    clean-up    are: 

1.  All  com  stalks,  corn  cobs,  heavy  weeds 
and  all  corn  fodder  remnants  of  any  kind, 
regardless  of  the  location,  must  be  burned 

2.  Corn  stubble  must  be  completely 
plowed  under  or  broken  off  at  the  ground, 
gathered  and  burned  before  May   1. 

Scouting  work  in  the  interior  counties 
will  be  done  by  the  State  to  determine  the 
degree  of  infestation,  as  well  as  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  clean-up  in  the  counties 
where  this  effort  is  required.  Federal 
scouts  will  search  new  areas  to  determine 
any  spread  of  the  insect. 

Road  patrols  along  the  corn  borer 
quarantine  line  will  be  used  during  the 
late  summer  and  fall  to  enforce  the  regu- 
lations which  prohibit  the  transportation 
of  com  from  the  infested  area. 


Seventh  Annual 

Nassau  Dairy  School 


Purebreds  or 

Grades     Which? 


By  C.  R.  Snyder 
In  spite  of  the  extreme  hot  weather  on 
May   7th.   the   Dairy  School   at   Midway 
Delaware,  was  well  attended 

The  afternoon   session  opened   at    1:30 
when  W.  E.  Thompson.  President  of  the 
Nassau  Milk  Producers   Association  nmJ- 
an    address  of   welcome.      Dr.    Reeder  of 
the    Supplee-Wills-Jones    Milk    Co..    pre- 
sented a  few  facts  on  "Problems  of  Grade 
A    Milk    Production."    and   data    relative 
to  the  Nassau  Cooling  Station.     Durmg 
1929    the  farmers  of  this  section  received 
approximately  $276,000.00.  for  6.500.000 
lbs.  of  milk.    This  is  a  tremendous  increase 
over  the  amount  received  just  a  few  years 
ago  when  the  station  opened  and  shows 
that   dairying   is  profitable   in   this   com- 
munity. 

J.  B.  Parker.  Dairy  Specialist  of  the 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  stressed  the 
importance  of  "Herd  Improvement."  This 
can  be  done,  he  said,  by  means  of  "Cow 
Testing  Association"  which  will  help  to 
eliminate  boarder  cows,  and  thereby  in- 
crease profits.  Another  factor  in  Herd 
Improvement  is  a  good  sire  and  proper 
feeds  and  feeding.  All  of  these  are  im- 
portant and  not  one  should  be  eliminated 
at  the  expense  of  the  others. 

Dean  C.  A.  McCue  of  the  University 
of  Delaware  was  present  and  made  a 
short  talk  on  "Dairying  in  General." 

The  general  discussion  was  conducted 
by  Mr.  M.  C.  Vaughn  of  Lewes.  During 
this  hour,  many  local  dairy  problems  were 
discussed,  the  principal  one  being  methods 
of  cooling  milk. 

Due  to  the  forest  fires  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  many  of  the  farmers  and 
their  families  did  not  attend  the  afternoon 
session  but  during  the  evening  meeting 
the  hall  was  crowded. 

Supper  was:  umished  by  the  ladies  of 
the  Rehoboth  Church  from  5:00  to  7:30. 
During    the    supper    hours,     the    Lewes 
School   Orchestra    provided   music  which 
was  enjoyed  by  all  present.     Community 
singing  was  led  by  County  Agent  C.   R. 
Snyder.       The    Philadelphia     Inter-State 
Dairy     Council,     through     its     Dramatic 
Department,    presented    two    interesting 
and  educational  sketches.  "Interior  Dec- 
orating." and  "Butter  Late  than  Never." 
In  trying  to  encourage  more  and  better 
alfalfa   in   this  dairy   section,    the  Sussex 
Trust  Co.  of  Lewes  has  been  sponsoring 
an    alfalfa    contest    among    the    farmers. 
Each  field  was  judged  three  times  during 
the  season  and  to  the  men  having  the  best 
fields,  the  bank  donates  thirty  dollars  in 
gold.     During   1929.  the  winners  of   this 
contest  were: — 

Charles  Howard.  $15.00.  Lewes.  Del. 
Clarence  Wilson.  $10.00.  Lewes.  Del. 
Beauford    Warrington.    $5.00.    Nassau. 

Del. 
"What  a  Community  Must  do  in  Order 
to    Hold    a    Liquid    Milk    Station."    was 
explained  by   H.   D.   Allebach.   President 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Associ- 
ation.    Mr    Allebach  stressed  the  impor- 
tance  of   organization    and    co-operation, 
the  quality  of  product,  a  study  of  the  needs 
of    the   local    market,    advertising   of    the 
product  and  the  use  of  more  dairy  products 
in  the  home.    He  stated  that  during  1929. 
the  butter  sales  dropped   19.000.000  lbs  . 
whereas    the    sales   of    butter    substitutes 
increased  about  the  same  number  of  lbs. 
This  may  be  one  cause  for  the  low  surplus 
milk  prices,  so  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  use 
this  product. 

There  was  some  interest  shown  by  the 
dairymen  to  reorganize  the  cow  testing 
association  which  was  in  operation  a  few 
years  ago.  Later  in  the  year  this  problem 
will  be  taken  up  among  the  farmers. 


That  grade  dairy  cows  have  a  long  way 
to  go  before  they  will  equal  the  production 
by  purebreds.  is  forcefully  demonstrated 
by  the  annual  report  on  dairy  herd  im- 
provement testing  for  1929  that  has  ,ust 
been  issued  by  the  Wisconsin  College  ol 
Agriculture.  .  . 

p..r*breH  breeders  are  sometimes  criti- 
cized for  not  culling  their  purebred  herds 
closely  enough  and  grade  breeders  are 
lauded  to  the  skies  because  they  cull 
entirely  on  "profit  at  the  milk  pail."  but 
how  does  this  work  out? 

According  to  the  Wisconsin  report,  only 
23  per  cent  of  the  cows  on  test  in  dairy 
herd   improvement  associations  are  pure- 
breds yet.  of  the  72  cows  that  exceeded 
600  pounds  of  butterfat  in  a  year.  47  or 
65%    are   purebreds  and   88%    of     those 
exceeding   700   pounds  fat   are  purebreds 
and  range  up  to  1022.3  pounds  of  butter- 
fat  while  the  highest  grade  record  is  716 
pounds  fat.    Of  the  72  leading  cows,  the 
top    10   are   registered    Holsteins.    two   of 
which  exceed  900  pounds  of  butterfat  and 
five  are  in  the  800-pound  class.     Thirty- 
eight    are    purebred    Holsteins.    one    is    a 
purebred  Brown  Swiss,  one  is  a  purebred 
Jersey,  and  one  is  not  identified.     Of  the 
grades.  19  are  grade  Holsteins.  5  are  grade 
Guernseys.   3  are  grade  Jerseys,  and  one 
is  a  grade  Brown  Swiss. 

Even  on  the  herd  basis,  the  purebreds 
lead  with  a  registered  Holstein  herd  top- 
ping  all    the  others   with   an   average   of 
612.7    pounds   of    butterfat    and    of    the 
top   five    herds,   only    two   include   grade 
Holsteins       Of    the    133    herds   averaging 
more  than  400  pounds  butterfat  per  cow. 
42    are    strictly    purebred    Holsteins    and 
a  total  of  74  are  either  strictly  purebred 
Holsteins  or  include  some  grade  Holsteins. 
2  are  purebred  Guernseys  and  a  total  of  7 
are  purebred  Guernseys  or  purebred  with 
a   few   grade  Guernseys.   4   are   purebred 
Jerseys  and  a  fifth  is  purebred  with  some 
grade  Jerseys,  and  one  is  purebred  Brown 
Swiss.    Of  the  other  herds.  26  are  grade 
Holsteins.    14   are  grade   Guemseys.   and 
the  balance  are  of  mixed  breeding.     This 
shows  that  a  total  of  49  herds  are  strictly 
purebred  and  87  are  purebred  with  some 
including   some   grades,    compared    to   40 
herds     that     are     strictly     grades        Are 
purebreds  worth  while? 


June^_ 

National  Dairy  ^^  g^  ^^  Holds  8th 

Exposition  Futurit    P^J^^'tl  Dairy  Exposition 

Annual  ^         Pennsylvania  State 
of  the  American   Dairy 


M,LK      PRODUCERS      RE^VIEW 

—  ,  S^Slbthioard  Consider.  Milk  Grades 

New  Jersey  State  HealW  ^  _^^^  ^^^  ^^.,^^^  ^.„ 


The  National  Dairy  Exposition  Futit 
which  was  announced  several  monthi, 
has  now  been  completely  revised  on  at 
plan.      The    final    conditions    have  In 
mailed   to  dairy  cattle  breeders  all  » 
the    country    and    to    cattle    assoclau 
officials.     The    Futurity    opens    in   \<i 
when    calves    bom    between    August 
1929  and  July  31.   1930.  will  compeu 
two-year-olds.    Sires  and  dams  are  to 
nominated  and  calves  are  to  be  ente, 
by  July  31,    1930,   which   is  the  clo« 
date.    Any  sire  is  eligible  but  only  dit 
that   have   made  required   butterfat  pr 
duction  records  in  the  Advanced  Regiitr 
Register  of  Merit  or  Herd  tests  are  eligil| 
f.  J.m.  whirh  are  heifers  with  k 


tion 


an   out- 


These   dairy   expositions   offer^ 
..,„din«  opportunity  for  -embers^^^^^^ 
dairy  school  to  present  teatu-.o  --•  -^ 

fforts  in  various  phases  oi 


except  dams  which  are  heifers  with  k 
calves.  The  nomination  fees  for  u 
and  dams  are  $5  and  $2.  respective 
The  total  fees  for  the  animals  shown  i 

$35. 

A  novel  feature  designed  to  encoun, 
interest    is    the    offering    of    pre-Futurt 
classes  at  the   1930  Exposition  for  bet 
bull  and   heifer  calves  that  are  enta. 
for  the  1932  Futurity.     A  purse  of  $l(i 
is  offered  in  each  class,  to  be  divided » 
a  percentage  basis  and  these  prizes  nu 
be  increased  by  special  awards  from  ti. 
breed  associations. 

Provision  u  made  in  the  Futurity  ic 
heifers  to  show  or  to  compete  on  a  produ 
tion  basis  according  to  their  record*. 
2  or  2'/2  year-olds,  or  to  compete  in  hot 

classes. 

The  Futurity  conditions  were  prepam 
by  a  committee  consisting  of  H.  H.  Kim 
Ames.  Iowa.  Chairman:  C.  T.  Conklk 
Brandon.  Vermont;  Ira  Inman.  Beloil 
Wisconsin;  W  S.  Moscrip.  Lake  Elm 
Minnesota,  and  Hugh  G.  Van  PA 
Waterloo.  Iowa. 


by  their  own  e..-..-  .^     ^^„y 

a.,y     operauons      .ncud.^.^^^^^^^^ 

'"rre^t:  we"  -ducted  with  different 
Contests  wer  ^^^  showing. 

'l^'  :  Ik"  P rod  ction.    !o-ed    milking. 
tZ  :1  lUing  in  an;^-  ^  - 

;:^ia^;tr^??r  - 

fifty-seven    were    entered    in      be  y 

::it:dair;  and  farm  magazines  were 

awarded  as  prizes  to  the  winners. 

In  the  milk  maids-  contest  by  the  co 
«1      Miss  Edythe    Lohr    Boscell.   proved 
trse^the  Jst  milker.     1  ler  record  was 


Following    closely    -^^/'\f,n 
cent's   efforts    to    standardize    mW. 

details   leading    '^"''° ^^'^^ .Ifo.p^n- 
-^^'"i'^^e"se:"^a'^-^-of^he 

StlTe  ?:       Com-ttee  was  held  March 
btate  L^'airy  wh  ch   time. 

17   and  agam  March   31.   at  wii 
„n  agreement  having  been  reached  sat.s^ 

factory  to  all  the  ^^^^^^^^Z^^^ 

;;rttr:uH;:ir::cot:tdationsto 

teStauBoard  of   Health   with  request 
tat    grades    agreed    to    be    adopted    and 

-ts'i:;^^^ -^- -  - 


c;.   t.    Board   of    1  lealth   was   the   proper 
State    Board  production    and 

The  State  r>o  ^  ,^ 

Senate  Chamber   at   t^"'  ^Ute 

Trenton.  May  6.  and  took  the  m  ^^^ 
under  consideration  ^^'^--—^  „( 
recommendations  of  the^j^^^  ^^^^^^ 

r'ntldb^  numerous  oral  statements  in 
support  of  the  grades. 


Jersey  Cattle  Club  to 

Meet  at  College 

Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  will  hold  a  business  meeting 
during  Farmers-  Week  and  the  Dairy 
Exposition.  June  17  to  19.  E.  B.  Fitts. 
dairy  extension  specialist  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  announces. 

Plans  for  summer  activities  of  the  club 
and  the  organization  exhibit  at  the  1931 
State  Farm  Products  Show  will  be  made 
at  the  meeting.  Members  of  the  club 
will  participate  in  the  dairy  activities 
planned  by  the  Farmers-  Week  and  Dairy 
Exposition  committee  and  will  mamtain 
a    breed    headquarters    booth    for    Jersey 

breeders. 

J  M  Reisinger.  Homer  City,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  club,  and  J.  L.  Wyke.  Jean- 
nette.  is  the  organization  secretary. 

National  Dairy  Industrial 
Exposition  to  be  Held 

in  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  National  Dairy  Industrial  ELxposi- 
tion  is  to  be  held  this  year  in  the  Cleveland 
Auditorium.  Cleveland.  Ohio.  October  20 
to  October  25.  inclusive. 

The  International  Association  of  Milk 
Dealers  and  the  International  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  will  hold  their  annual 
convention  in  Cleveland  during  the  same 
week. 


Eastern  Shore  Future 
Farmers  Hold  Father 
and  Son  Banquet 

The  Hurlock  and  East  New  Markf 
Chapters  of  Future  Farmers  of  Ameno 
held  their  first  Father  and  Son  Banqur 
on  May  3.  1930.  The  Banquet  was  helc 
in  the  Auditorium  of  the  Hurlock  Hiji 
School.  Hurlock.  Maryland.  Approxi 
mately  70  Fathers  and  Sons  attended  th. 
banquet.  Each  boy  invited  either  h. 
father,  guardian  or  a  guest. 

The  dinner,  was  prepared  and  servet 
by  the  members  of  the  Home  Economic 
department  under  the  direction  and  supe. 
vision  of  Miss  Anna  L.  Price  Instructs 
in    Home    Economics,    at    the    Hurlod 

High  School.  »,  v-      L, 

County  Agent.  William  R.  McKnighi 
was    toastmaster.      Clayton    Webster   <* 
East  New  Market  High  School,  welcoind 
the  "Dads"  to  the  banquet  and  the  re 
sponse  was  given  by  Mr.  Howard  PhilU.  - 
of    Waddell-s    Corner.      Professor    Perr> 
Stewart  Flegel.   Instructor   in  Vocation.1 
Agriculture  in  the  Hurlock  and  East  Ne« 
Market     High     Schools,     outlined     very 
briefly.  the  organization-s  objective,  ani 
place  in  Agriculture  of  the  Future  Farmers 
of  America.     The  address  of  the  evening 
was  given  by  Rev.  Colvin  L.  Randall  who 
impressed  upon  those  present  the  value 
of  co-operation  between  Father  and  bon 
Other  speakers  were  M.  M.  Price,  forme. 
Instructor   of   Agriculture    in    Dorch«t« 
County;    Emerson    Bradley,    Billy    Wd^ 
oughby.    Professor    William    R.    Sower. 
Piincipal  of  the  Hurlock  High  School  and 
Professor  F.   A.  Stayer.  Principal  of  th. 
East  New  Market  High  School. 

Following  the  speakers  there  ensued  » 
half  hour  of  interesting  entertainment  » 
the  form  of  two  one  reel  films  entitled 
"The  Making  of  a  Good  Dairy  Cow,    and 

"Producing  Paying  Pullets.  " 


OUR   BODIES 

LIKE  AN  ENGINE 

Need  the  Right  Fuel 


We  burn  food  materials  in  our  bodies 
just  as  an  engine  burns  fue  . 
We  know  that  an  engine  to  do  the 
right  kind  of  work,  needs  the  right 
kind  of  fuel. 


BUTTER 


M-M.ia.,J^|W|n.C.^«t.^nn.--- 


Grand  Champion  showman  honors  went 

to  Henry  1 1-  Stover.  Newtown.     I  le  also 
to  Henry  .  hire  showman.  Mal- 

T  ^  r'Sler      Towanda.     champion 
^^totAyrsh!re..wonthegranacl^- 

•       u       „f  the  fitting  contest,  all  breeds 

pionship  of  the  niii"K  Rnv»r'- 

.,  II    Frnest  Bechtel.  Koyer.- 

lora.  w  .     .     H#>  was  also  the  win- 

production  contest.    Me  was 

ner  of  the  Guernsey  fi^^l^^  -"^"J    ^„„ 

Fu«ene  P.   CoUyer.   Center   Hall,   won 

the'sl^pstakes   award    in    the    amateur 

dairy  cattle  judging  contest  -^^  ^^^'^ 
G  ?harpe.  Laceyville.  was  the  champion 

professional  judge.  . 

The  sweepstakes  winners  in  the  cattle 
fitting  and  showman  classes  were.  Ayre 
3hires.    M.    E.    Miller,    first^    and    C.    K 

1.    Rrown    Swiss.    J.     "• 

Lorenzo,    second      Brown  ^^^^^^^^ 

Kennedy    and    J.    C.    Pag^^^^^    ^^^^^ 

sweepstakes,  first.  H-  c>-  "  .t^Wes 

MM,  B,.b.ke.  Morten..  .w~P..^.; 

I      H.     Niles.    second.     Roy     ^- 

»j-       !<'     R     McLeraw.    second 
Jerseys.    Miss    K.    B.    Mcuera 

the  new   milK  coac.   "  „raded 

samples  of  clean  milk,  which  --J-f^^ 
on  bacteria  content,  sediment  est.  and 
cap.  the  first  prize,  consisting  of  a  silver 
cup.   and   gold    medal    presented   by    the 

Inter-State  M.Ik  Producers    Association. 

wenttoH.E.  Bechtel.  Royersford.  Pa.. 

second  award  went  to  W.  ^.  Beemer. 
In  the  dairy  cattle  judging  contest     he 

awards  were  as  follows.  Ayrsh.res     I    rst. 
E.  P.  Colyer;  second.   R.   A.   Poorbaugh. 

r  l-irst    W    S.  Lenker;  second. 

Guemseys     I  irst.   vv .  ^        ir      ,     W     M 

E.   L.   Horst.      Holsteins   -First     W.    m. 

Gadiker;  second.  L.  E.  Sharpe.  Jerseys  - 
First.  W.  F.  Beemer;  »«^°"'*-  "•^^^, 
Blauser.  The  sweepstakes  m  this  event 
went  to  E.  P.  Colyer. 


is  one  of  the  best  body  foods  we  «n 
buy.  It  is  more  easily  digested  than 
any  other  fat.  It  is  wholesome, 
paLable  and  is  good  for  both  grow- 
ing children  and  for  adults. 

Get  on  the  Butter 
Wagon  Now  I 

Help  reduce  the  heavy   surplus   of 
butter  now  on  the  market. 
The  greater  use  of  butter  has  two 
snecial  features  at  this  time.     It  wi 
:^  in  stabilizing  health  and  ako  wiU 
aid   in  sJabilizing_12HL-II12rl^'    '°' 
dairy  products. 


National  Dairy  Exposition.  St.  LouU  MUsouri 

!;:l..wu,  ...»..'!■  t^rr:/:"; 


L        ■ulT«er.y-loutth  N.tion.l  Dairy 

r'tu,":.  L' ""  f  --- 

u  in  one    The  National   Dairy   Cx- 

shows   in  one  Pmiltrv 

»     „     tbp  St    Louis  National   poultry 

snJ  :i.e  s.  >^"..  N.«».' "«'« 

""S.c..i=«.l   feature   »•"    '«•'»   <^" 
p,o"inent   pUc   in   .U   E-PO.'"""   P'"" 


Will  "^^ke  thei  ^^j  p^^j^^y 

.ng  -"^"  ."^7  s^^dents  from  the  state 
demonstrations.     Suden  ^^^^ 

acricultural  colleges  win  •».  ■    •„„ 

:!;de.  while  other  programs  are  also  being 

'^""p^rrerinformationastoplansand 

1  Lv  be  obtained  by  communicat- 
rrrct^'itb  the  Publicity  Committee 

National  Dairy  Exposition.  St.  Louis,  .v. 


The  Three  Cardmal 

Principles  ot        , 
Efficient  Dairying 

M.D.Munn.  National  Dairy  council 

-"^;rr^t:rs::r^ot^- 

-rfl^mtrplusLandcorres^^^^^^^^^^ 

-■-^  thXroror^tase  in  pro- 

pace  with  the  enorni 

duction.  This  cond'tio"  'n  the^^^^^^^V 
;„^.,.trv  cannot  contmue  ^  ^^^^ 
Without  intelligent  ^-^.^^^-^auTts 
believe  present  surphises  "^  ^^J  ^^^^.^ 

-^'"^*=-^le::ad^^on:t  agree  with 

the  turn  in  the  r°»d.     •  ^^^cers  in 

this  conclusion  providing  the  p^ 

this  great  industry  do  ^\^lJ^^^^^,,,, 

^"'*'"""'^:;,iryTn"w  production; 

''"r^^k   fo  tg'her  quality  of   pro- 

tive   demand   for   tneir   p 

»  ^f   ^palth    at  the  same  time  u 
iriulut^f  butter  and  other  dai^ 

products  in  their  "-"L '^""^".^  „  _  The 
More    Efficient    Production  J 

dairy  farmers  of  this  country tP-^^ 

.re  losing  more  than  half  a  ^  »-"  ^^ 

a  year  on  their  c^-ry  -^^ J^-  ^,,,, 
cow  inefficiency.    It  has  l>ee 
demonstrated,  through  -w  ^^^'ations. 

as  well  as  net  adopted  these 

'"T„    th.  ThV  ~cLo.n.  of  ^^ 
practices,  that  m  secured  with 

now  being  produced  can  be  jc 

feed  and  care.  , 

o(   much   milk  •""  „„„,,„    another 

d.iry    l.,m.r.    ol     h»    ""»"' .jhi.  lo» 
hundreri  mm,on  do^,.r.^  V-  ^^^  ^.,, 

com.»  through  lack  ol  „,,„„  ,„. 

8«h«  With  I""  «'       .  ,„„  i,  „„.!  to 
l:=T  :r-tH.    .nnu..    int.r„t    on 

-z"orrr:X.o».rom^h» 
""''"':^t\';«n"«k"".rom.i« 

to  the  product  alter  it 

"Tnc,...in.  Co — -""■'•r;,*,; 

,„.„..in.tho»n^umPt2oa-y^P.^^ 

frer^rm^H  "o.";t.Uyintcr„t.a. 
rl'iroa  th.t.tpr».n.tw.n.y^^o 
.  ^f  the  average  consumer  s  dollar 
"  '^^  for  daify  Products.  Leadmg 
«.r  f  and  fo^  authorities  state  that 
scientists  and  food  consumer's 

thirty-five     cents    of     every 
dollar  should  be  expend«l  «-  mi  k  and 

products  in  ^^^ ^^'^\^^J^^  Lience 
-pt:^rtredtrstoft--ustry 

an  enormous  o^>pon^^^^y 

'^'^^'"''^  'ItZsesLdVy  -- -»'- 
TT'^^UITS^^^  necessity  and 
foods.       How    to    g  c„„,un,er-»  mind 

::irxr;"ou^:  -»'--  •- 

•"''w"l'.tlc...th.con.i.min,  public 

i,  .ood  economy  to  .penJ  <'"'""'' 
„(  the  food  doll-r  (or  d.iry  product.. 

The   l.rm.,   should   «    th..   ..me   .»d 
c.I,':uou.,yu«=hb.r.l  .mount.  o.b^t„ 

„d  .11  other  d.i,y  product-,  no.  °ny^_^ 

;-.rb:r:,hLo':n^p::ke.hook.ndth. 

prosperity  of  his  community. 
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ment  of  clawes  and  methods  of  payment 
for  bonuses  based  on  the  bacterial  content, 
became  effective  in  May  and  will  cover  the 
conditions  under  which  such  bonuses  will 
be  paid  by  cooperating  dealers  during  the 
next  twelve  months. 

There  have  been  no  material  changes  in 
the  plan  as  laid  down  one  year  ago,  un- 
der which  the  method  of  establishing  and 
__:_». :_^«>    knniia    r>avmmts     for       A 
milk  were  definitely  proscribed. 

A  general  program  of  this  method  and 
its  operation  is  given  on  page  6  of  this  is- 
sue of  the  Milk  Producers'  Review,  to- 
gether with  quotations  for  "A"  milk  pay- 
ments, by  co-operating  dealers  for  the 
month  of  May  1930. 


"Entered  as  second-class  matter,  June  3.  1920. 
at  the  poet  office  at  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania, 
under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879." 


Up  to  mid-month  in  May,  farmers  in 
the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  were  greatly  worried  as  to  the 
lack  of  the  usual  spring  rainfall. 

During  practically  all  of  April  and  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  May  rainfall  in  this 
territory  was  almost  negligible.  In  ex- 
ceptional instances  showers  have  fallen, 
but  there  was  almost  an  entire  absence  of 
any  general  rainfall. 

The  effect  of  the  lack  of  rainfall  had 
already  exerted  a  retarding  influence  on 
plant  growth  and  in  some  sections  fruit 
crops  and  early  spring  vegetables  as  well 
as  clover  and  pasture  fields  have  been 
almcwt  ruined  and  in  such  cases  these 
crops  will,  it  is  believed,  be  very  short- 

The  more  or  leas  general  rain  fall  on 
May  14th  and  1 5th,  brought  an  end  to  the 
drought  throughout  not  only  this  territory 
but  also  in  many  sections  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  extremely  welcome.  It 
has  aided  materially  in  bringing  badly 
suffering  plant  life  back  to  near  normal 
conditions,  but  unfortunately,  in  some 
•ections  and  with  some  crops  it  probably 
came  too  late  to  insure  anything  near  a 
normal  production. 

Intermittent  rains  have  followed  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  month  so  that  the 
agricultural  sections  are  not  now  suffering 
from  any  shortage  of  rain,  but  unseason- 
able cool  weather  has  farther  retarded  the 
growth  of  many  classes  of  crops. 


Dairymen  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk 
Slwd.  should  bear  in  mind.  that,  if  they 
h»ve  not  already  done  so.  that  the  time 
is  approaching  when  dairy  bam.  partic- 
ularly as  applied  to  the  ceilings  of  cow 
•tables  can  now  be  easily  placed  in  condi- 
tion to  meet  required  sanitary  regulations 
for  the  marketing  of  milk  under  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  and  Dairy  Council  Sanitary 
Regulation. 

The  mows  in  many  cases  will  have  had 
all  the  hay  removed  and  any  open  ceiling 
cracks  can  easily  be  repaired.  It  may 
also  offer  an  opportunity  for  re-ceiling 
or  for  any  general  repairs  that  may 
be  necessary  in  making  a  tighter  ceiling. 

It  will  be  easier  and  cheaper  to  do  this 
work  when  the  hay  mows  are  empty. 

Just  give  your  cow  stable  ceilings  the 
once-over  and  make  any  repairs  that 
might  be  necessary. 


The  provisions  of  the  "A"  milk  regula- 
tions which  were  effective  during  the  past 
year  again  become  effective  in  May.  1930 
and  will  continue  until  April  1931. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Inter-State 
"A"  milk  selling  plan  for  the  est^blish- 


Surplus  Milk  Prices 
for  June 

Under  conditions,  both  as  to 
supply  and  demand,  as  well  as 
unseasonable  conditions  as  to 
consumption,  together  with  the 
continued  receding  prices  of 
butter,  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  continue  the  price  of  surplus 
milk  on  the  same  basis  of  pay- 
ment during  June  as  has  pre- 
vailed in  April  and  May. 

The  price  of  surplus  milk  for 
June  will  therefore  be  based  on 
the  basis  of  four  times  the 
average  butter  price  for  the 
month. 


June  Milk  Prices 

Under  agreement  with  co- 
operating buyers,  the  price  to 
be  paid  for  basic  milk  during 
June,  1930,  remains  unchanged. 
Surplus  milk  during  June,  1930, 
will  be  paid  for  under  the  agree- 
ment of  April  25th,  1930,  as  will 
be  noted  bielow. 

The  price  of  basic  milk,  for 
June,  3  per  cent  butterfat  con- 
tent, delivered  at  Philadelphia, 
will,  subject  to  market  condi- 
tions, be  $3.29  per  hundred 
pounds  or  7.1  cents  per  quart. 

The  price  of  basic  milk  de- 
livered at  receiving  stations  in 
the  51-60  mile  zone,  for  June,  3 
per  cent  butterfat  content,  will, 
subject  to  market  conditions, 
be  $2.71  per  hundred  pounds, 
with  the  usual  differentials  and 
variations  at  other  mileage 
points. 

SURPLUS  MILK 

Surplus  milk  shipped  during 
June,  will  be  paid  for  by  co- 
operating buyers,  on  the  aver- 
age price  of  92  score  butter, 
solid  packed.  New  York  City. 
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MAY  BiriTER  PRICES 
92  Score.  Solid  Packed 
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MARKET  CONDITIONS 

H.  D.  ALLEBACH 


While  the  production  of  milk  in  the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  has  run  more  uni- 
form, month  by  month  so  far  this  year, 
than  at  any  time  since  we  have  been  or- 
ganized, still  it  shows  a  production  rate 
that  is  verv  much  higher  than  was  the 
case  in  1929.  And  this  in  the  face  of  our 
continued  warnings  that  consumption 
was  on  a  lower  level,  due  in  a  considerable 
measure  to  the  lack  of  employment  by 
labor    generally. 

Consumption  is  materially  below  that 
of  a  year  ago  and  we  find  by  investigation 
that  in  many  parts  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, improvement  is  extremely  slow,  and 
in  many  cases  there  has  been  no  improve- 
ment over  that  of  a  month  ago. 

These  conditions  have  an  important 
bearing  on  our  general  milk  marketing 
situation.  They  mean  not  only  decreased 
consumption  of  the  dairy  products— not 
only  milk  but  butter  and  cheese  as  well, 
notwithstanding  the  relatively  lower  prices 
of  these  products 

With  these  conditions  in  view  your 
Executive  Committee,  in  meeting  on 
May  28th.  agreed  that  the  surplus  price  of 
milk  should  be  continued  on  the  saiae 
basis  during  June,  was  effective  in  May. 
which  was  four  times  the  average  price  of 
92  score,  solid  packed  butter.  New  York 
City  for  the  month. 

You  will  find,  quoted  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  of  the  Milk  Producers'  Review,  the 
daily  prices  of  92  score  solid  packed  butter. 
New  York  City  (this  being  the  quotations 
on  which  the  price  of  surplus  milk  for  the 
month  is  computed)  and  you  will  note  the 
steady  decline  in  price  quotations.  These 
declines  have  been  in  the  face  of  decreased 
cold  storage  holdings  of  butter,  as  com- 
pared to  a  month  ago.  but  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  holdings  of  one  year  ago  and  the 
five  year  average. 

We  are  strongly  insisting  on  the  use  of 
butter  iiutead  of  butter  substitutes,  even 
at  a  comparatively  lower  price.  Farmers, 
the  use  of  butter  makes  for  the  better 
health  on  the  part  of  yourself  and  your 
family  while  the  use  of  other  producU 
serves  largely  in  supporting  competitors  of 
the  dairy  industry. 

May  Butter  Prices 
There  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  butter 
prices  throughout  the  month.  Ninety-two 
score,  solid  packed  butter.  New  York  City, 
opened  the  month  at  37  cents  per  pound, 
by  mid-month  it  had  dropped  to  34'/2 
cenU,  while  further  declines  brought  it 
down  to  32'/:  cents  at  the  close  of  the 
month. 

Storage  holdings  on  May  1st.  as  given 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
aggregated  22.940.000  pounds  on  May  tst. 
as  compared  to  3.883.000  pounds  one 
year  ago.  While  the  holdings  on  May  1st 
are  lower  than  on  April  1st.  when  30,303,- 
000  pounds  were  reported,  indications 
point  to  a  rapid  increase  in  the  make  dur- 
ing the  month. 


Taken  on  the  whole  the  statistical  butter 
situation  is  not  generally  believed  to  bt 
satisfactory.  There  is  a  heavy  surplus  o( 
the  lower  grades,  with  the  higher  gradei 
barely  meeting  current  demand.  Ne>» 
arrivals  of  butter  are  increasing  steadily 
as  may  be  expected  duriiijj  mc  ,.uiiiui| 
season  of  the  new  make  and  the  general 
tendency  of  the  price  situation  is  being 
closely  studied.  Reflections  of  this  situation 
are  quite  evident  in  the  trend  of  prices  dur- 
ing the  past  month. 

Ninety-two  score,  solid  packed  butter 


LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


"rhe  b«ic  prices,  quoted  below,  for  May,  1930.  represent  thoMi  to  be  paid  by  co-operating  buyer. 
'"'  'ForTumUlc  in  excess  of  the  basic  quanUty  the  surplus  price,  quot«l  below,  for  the  month  of  May 
is  to  be  paid.  „„d-r  one  classification.    Class  I,  represented  by  the  amount  of  milk  in 

„  JTC  bL«c":v.«grwh"h  wm  L  p..d'or'  by  co-operaUng  dealers  on  the  bas.s  of  92  score  butter, 

SuTpack.  New  York  City.  PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN 

.     •'^•^^'^Zf^Vh^h^'u'n^.'ra^d'^n^^H^t'lt^^^^^  that  all  buyer. 

^.J.VVs''rbir:;f  ^y-^7^Vp^"odu"ctr:hiT?n  .dd/t^on  thereto  mate  the  followmg  contr.bution. 

"^"'(T)""To"the  Philadelphia  Inter-Sute  Dairy  Council.  2c  per   100  pounds  (46'/,  quarU>  of  all  m.l« 
p„,ch.pl^«;om.ny  prc^u«r^t_^^r.c»^..t«^^  2c  per  100  pound.  (46'/,  quaru)  of  all  milk 

'~"%''T"ThTto'.rpi^.^"^''st:".  Dairy  Council.  2c  p.r   100  pounds  (46'/,  quarU)  of  all  milk 

bought  from  other  producer,  at  ?"'''*Ji*^J^"^"„i^„t,  f„r  improving  .tandards  of  ouality  in  production 
Thefund.sodenvod.retol«ui^bythe^«^p^^^^  .^provemenU  and  .t.l>.l.«tion  of  market 

:^  /!,7  «  r».^inTl -mVrg'n^a^Snrth^  f^  value  of  da.ry  producU. 


New  York  City,  opened  the  month  with  3 
quotations  at  37  cents  per  pound  and  de-  " 
clined  steadily  until  at   the  close  of  the 
month,   32'/2  cents  was  quoted.     About 
the  same  general  declines  were  reported 
in  other  principle  markets. 

Butter  consumption  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  present  situation.  Indica- 
tions point  to  increased  consumption  of 
other  spreads,  largely  due  to  prices,  and 
much  of  this  consumption  is  credited  to 
the  farmer.  Using  spreads  other  than 
butter  is  hampering  the  consumption  ol 
your  own  products,  and  may  be  havinj 
an  unfavorable  influence  on  the  general 
butter  situation. 

The  average  price  of  92  score  butter, 
solid  packed.  New  York  City,  on  which  the 
surplus  price  of  milk  for  May  was  com- 
puted was  .3542  cents  per  pound. 

May  Milk  Prices 

Co-operating  buyers,  will,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan, 
make  the  following  basis  of  paymenU  for 
milk  purchased  during  the  month  oi 
May.  1930.  All  milk  will  be  purchased 
on  the  basic  and  surplus  plan. 

Grade  B  market  milk,  basic  quantity 
average,  will  be  paid  for  on  the  basis  d 
$3.29  per  hundred  pounds,  three  per  cent 
butterfat  content,  f.o.b.  Philadelphia,  or 
7.1  cenU  per  quart. 

Grade  B  market  milk  three  per  cent 
butterfat  content,  delivered  at  receivini 
stations  in  the  51-60  mile  zone,  for  May. 
1930,  delivery,  is  quoted  at  $2.71  per  ont 
hundred  pounds.  The  usual  butterfat 
differentials  and  freight  rate  variatiom, 
applying  at  other  mileage  zones  in  the 
territory  are  shown  by  quotations  oe 
Page  3  of  this  issue  of  the  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Review. 

The  price  of  "A  "  milk,  under  the  usual 
butterfat  variation  and  prices  in  the  dif- 
ferent mileage  zones  in  the  territory  and 
at  "A"  stations  for  May.   1930.  are  alio 
quoted  on   Page   3  of   this  issue  of  the 
Milk  Producers'  Review. 
Surplus  Prices 
The  price  of  Surplus  Milk   for   May, 
1930.   three  per   cent   butterfat   content 
f.o.b.  Philadelphia,  is  quoted  at  $1.36  po** 
one  hundred  poundsor3.33cents  perquart  " 

The  price  of  Surplus  Milk  of  the  sanu 
butterfat  content  for  May.  1930.  at  sU 
receiving  stations,  is  quoted  at  $0.99  per 
one  hundsed  fx>unds 


Plan  25  Horseshoe  Pitching  Contests 


Twenty-five  Keystone  counties  are 
planning  county-wide  horseshoe  pitching 
contests.  W.  R.  Gordon,  extension  rural 
sociologist  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  announces. 

Winners  of  community  contests  held 
by    granges,    co-operatives,    rural    church 


groups,  and  other  local  organizations  will 
compete  in  the  county  toumamentt 
National  horseshoe  pitching  rules  will  Ix 
followed  as  closely  as  possible  and  A* 
events  will  be  run  uniformly  so  that 
winners  will  be  eligible  to  compete  latei 
in  a  State  contest. 


MAKE  DAIRY  PROFITABLE 


The  method  used  to  propagate  young  When  the  daughters  of  a  bull  come  into 

Feeding  good  cows  is  more  profitable       trees  is  unimportant.    That  they  be  well-  production,  that  bull  will  soon  be  proved 

than   feeding   poor   ones.      Cull   out   the      grown,    healthy,   number  one   trees   true  to  be  either  a  valuable  breeding  animal 

boarder  animals.                                                    to  name  is  important.  or  just  so  much  soup  meat. 


BASIC  PRICE 

May,  1930 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 

Grade  B  Market  Milk 


TMt  Per  Cent. 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.2$ 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.4$ 
3.5 
3.$$ 
3.6 
3.6$ 
3.7 
3.7S 
3.0 
3.65 

'•?. 
3,9* 

4, 

4.05 

4.1 

4.IS 

4.2 

4.2s 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.6 

4.«5 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 


Par  100  Lbs. 
3.29 
3.31 
3.33 
9.35 
9.37 
9.99 
9.41 
9.43 
9.49 
9.47 
9.49 
9.51 
9,59 
9.55 
9.57 
9.59 
9.61 
9.63 
9.65 
3.67 
3.69 
3.71 
3.73 
3.75 
3.77 
3.79 
3.81 
3  8) 
3  85 
3.87 
3,89 


Price  Per  Qt. 
7.1 
7.1 
7.15 
7.2 
7.25 
7.3 
7.35 
7.4 
7.4 
7.45 
7.5 


BASIC  PRICE 

Country  Receivinf  Station. 

May,   1930 

Quotations  are  at  railroad  points.  Inland  station, 
carry  diflferenti»l«  subject  to  local  arrangements. 

f^rices  are  less  freight  and  receiving  station 
charges. 


91 
93 
95 
97 
99 
.01 
.03 
.05 
.07 
.09 


55 
7.6 
7  65 
7.65 
7.7 
7.75 
7.8 
7.85 
7.9 

7  95 
8. 
8. 

8.05 
8.1 
8.15 
8.2 
8.25 
8.3 
8.3 

8  35 
8.4 
8.45 
8.5 
8  55 
8.6 
8  65 
8  65 
8  7 
8.75 
8.8 


''  When  milk  i.  not  tested  the  price  f.  o.  b.  Phila- 
delphia i.  8  cenU  per  quart. 


MAY  SURPLUS  PRICES 
F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 


Teat  Per  Cent 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.2$ 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.4$ 
4.5 
4.$$ 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.7$ 
4.8 
4,85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 


MONTHLYISURPLUS  PRICES 
4%  .At  .All  Receiving  Station. 

II 


Clam 

1 

Per  100  Lb.. 

Per  C  t. 

$1.56 

3.35 

1.58 

3.4 

1.60 

3.45 

1.62 

3.5 

1.64 

3$ 

1.66 

3.55 

1.68 

3  6 

1.70 

3.65 

1.72 

3.7 

1.74 

3.75 

1.76 

3.8 

1.78 

3.8 

1.80 

3.85 

1.82 

3.9 

1.84 

3.95 

1.86 

4. 

1.88 

4.0$ 

1.90 

4.1 

1.92 

4.1 

1.94 

4.1$ 

1   96 

4  2 

1.98 

4.25 

2.00 

4.3 

2.02 

4.3$ 

2  04 

4.4 

2.06 

4.4 

2  08 

4  4$ 

2   10 

4  5 

2.12 

4.55 

2.14 

4.6 

2.16 

4.65 

2.18 

4.7 

2.20 

4  75 

2.22 

4.75 

2.24 

4.8 

2.26 

4,85 

2.28 

4.9 

2.30 

4.95 

2.32 

5. 

2.34 

5,05 

2.36 

5.1 

1929 

Class  1 

Class 

January 
February 

2.26 
2.36 

1.88 
1.96 

March 

2.31 

1.92 

April 
May 

2.1$ 

1.79 

2.1$ 

1.79 

June 

2.06 

1.71 

July 

2.00 

August 

2.0$ 

September 

2.17 

October 

November 

2.03 

Decem)>er 

1.96 

1930 

January 
February 

1.74 

1.41 

March 

1.45 

April 
May 

1.51 
1.39 

10  incl. 

20  " 

30  - 

46  " 

50  - 

60  " 

70  • 

80  " 

90  • 


\1 
I  to 
II  to 
21  to 
31  to 
41  to 
51  to 
61  to 
71  to 
81  to 
91  to  100 

101  to  no 

III  to  120 
121  to  130 
131  to  140 
141  to  150 
151  to  160 
161  to  170 
171  to  180 
181  to  190 
191  to  200 
201  to  210 
211  to  220 
221  to  230 
231  to  240 
241  to  250 
251  to  260 
261  to  270 
271  to  280 
281  to  290 
291  to  300 


Freight  Rate. 

.268 

.283 

.303 

.313 

.333 

.343 

.364 

.374 

.389 

.399 

.414 

.424 

.434 

.450 

.460 

.47$ 

.480 

.490 

$0$ 

.510 

.520 

.53$ 

.540 

.550 

.556 

.566 

.576 

.581 

.596 

.600 


Price  3% 
$2.79 
2.77 


Milk 


2.75 

2.74 

2.72 

2.71 

2.69 

2.68 

2.67 

2.66 

2.64 

2.63 

2.62 

2,61 

2.60 

2.58 

2.58 

2.57 

2.$$ 

2.$$ 

2.54 

2. $2 

2. $2 

2.$l 

2.$0 

2.49 

2.48 

2.48 

2.46 

2.46 


MAY  SURPLUS  PRICES 
At  All  Racaivinf  Station. 
Clam  1 


Teat 

Per  100  Lbe. 

3. 

$0.99 

3.05 

I.OI 

3.1 

1.03 

3.15 

1.05 

3.2 

1.07 

3.25 

1.09 

3.3 

l.ll 

3.3$ 

1.13 

3.4 

1.15 

3.4$ 

1.17 

3.$ 

1.19 

3.$$ 

1.21 

3.6 

1.23 

3.6$ 

1.2$ 

3.7 

1.27 

3.7$ 

1.29 

3.S 

1.31 

3.8$ 

1.33 

3.9 

1.3$ 

3.9$ 

1.37 

4. 

1.39 

4.0$ 

1.41 

4.1 

1.43 

4.1$ 

1.45 

4.2 

1.47 

4.2$ 

1.49 

4.3 

1.51 

4.3$ 

1.53 

4.4 

1.55 

4.45 

1.57 

4.5 

1.59 

4.5$ 

1.61 

4.6 

1.63 

4.6$ 

1.6$ 

4.7 

1.67 

4.75 

1.69 

4.8 

1.71 

4.85 

1.73 

4.9 

1.7$ 

4.95 

1.77 

9. 

1.79 

May,  1930,  Inter-State  Prices  at  "A"  Delivery  Points 

The  price  of  "A"  milk  of  any  given  butterfat  content  and  bacteria  co"nt  at  any 
"A"  milk  delivery  point  may  be  ascertained  by  addmg  to  the  base  price  per  IW  Ibs^ 
for  3.30%  B.F.  niilk  at  that  delivery  point,  as  given  m  Table  I.  butterfat  differentials 
and  bacteria  bonuses  as  indicated  in  Table  11. 

Table  I -Base  Prices  at  "A"  Milk  Delivery  Points 


NAME  OF 
DELIVERY  POINT 


Delivery  Point 
Location  in  Mileage 


Minimum  Butterfat 

Test  Requirement  in 

Effect  at  Delivery 


Base  Price  of  3.50^ 
Milk  per  100  Lb.. 


MONTHLY  BASIC   PRICE  OF  GRADE  B 

OR  MARKET  MILK 

3  par  cant  butterfat  content 

Receiving 

F.O.B.  Phila. 
Per  Cwt.       Quart. 


=  ^ 


1928 

July 

Augu.t 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1929 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
1930 

January 

•ebruarjr 
March 

April 

May 


3.29 
3.29 
3.29 
3.29 
3.29 
3.29 

3  29 
3,29 
3.41 
3.41 
3.29 
3.29 
3.29 
3.29 
3.54 
3.54 
3.54 
3,44 


7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.35 

7.35 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.6 

7,6 

7.6 

7.4 


station  50  mile 
zone  per  cwt. 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2,71 
2.71 

2  71 
2.71 
2.8J 
2  83 


71 
71 
71 
71 
% 
96 
96 


3.29 
3.29 
3.29 
3.29 
3.29 


2.87 

2  71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 


Phila.  Terminal  Market 

47th  and  Lancaster 

%  l«fr    Mnrl    r^K««tntlt 

Baldwin  Dairies 

Breuninger-Dairiea 

Othar  Terminal  Markats 

Audubon.  N.  J 

Camden,  N.J. 

Norristown.  f'a 

Wilmington.  Dei 

Racaiving  Station. 

Anselma.  Pa 

Bedford.  Pa 

Boyertown.  Pa 

Bridgeton.  N.J 

Byers.  Pa 

Curry ville.  Pa 

Goshen.  Pa.* 

Huntingdon.  Pa 

Kelton.  Pa 

Kimberton,  Pa 

Landenberg,  Pa 

Mercersburg,  Pa 

Nassau,  Del. 

Oxford.  Pa 

Palm.  Pa. 

Red  Hill.  Pa 

Ringoes.  N.  J 

Rushland.  Pa 

Stockton.  N.  J 

Toughkenamon,  Pa. . . . 

Waynesboro,  Pa 

Williamsburg.  Pa 

Yerkes.  Pa 

Ziaglersville.  Pa 

let  Surplu.  Prica 

I.t  Surplus  Prica 


Per  Cant 
FOB.  4.00 

F.O.B.  4,00 

f-.O.l5.  I.IFM 

F.O.B.  4.00 


F.O.B.  4.00 

F.O.B.  4.00 

P.O.  B.  less    9cU.  4.00 

F.  O.  B.  leM  30  cu.  4,00 

41-  50  3.70 

261-270  3.70 

51-60  3.70 

31-  40  3.70 

41-  50  4.20 

261-270  3.60 

51-  60  3.60 

201-210  3.70 

51-60  3.60 

41-  50  4.10 

41-  50  3.70 

181-190  3.70 

131-140  3.70 

51-60  3.60 

51-  60  3.70 

5I_  60  3.70 

51-60  4.0 

31-40  4.0 

41-  50  4,10 

*'-  *o  2-52 

181-190  3.70 

221-230  3.70 

31-  40  3.70 

41-  50  3.70 

F.O.B.  Phila.  4  00 

.   F.O.B.  All  Rec.  Sta.  A 


$3.49 
3.49 
^    Aa 

3^49 


3.49 
3.49 
3.40 
3.19 


2.92 

2.68 

2.91 

3.06 

2.92 

2.68 

2. 79* 

2.74 

2.91 

2.92 

2.92 

2.75 

2.81 

2.91 

2.91 

2.91 

2.91 

2.94 

2  92 

2.92 

2.75 

2.72 

2.94 

2.92 

1.76 
1.19 


•  Based  on  Oxford.  Pa.,  leM  12  cent,  per  100  lbe.  ^  j^  Racaiving  Station 

A— Same  Butterfat  Minimum  Requirement  as  in  effect  for  Bmic  Milk  at  eacn  rvacavios 

Table  II-Total  B.F.  and  Bacteria  Payments  Above  Base  Price  for  "A"  Milk 

Totalc  ombined  payment  for  Butterf^differenU^  r'^'^iT 
ria  bonu.  above  base  price  per  100  lbe.  for  3.50%  B.F.  milk. 


Butterfat 

Test 
Per  Cant 


Premium  for  Butterfat 

Content 

Above  3.50% 


If   Bacteria 

Premium 

is  Made 


If   BacUria 

Premium 
is  Not  Made 


3.S0 

3.SS 

3.60 

3.«S 

3.70 

3.75 

3.80 

3.8S 

3.90 

3.95 

4.00 

4.0s 

4.10 

4.1s 

4.20 

4.2s 

4.30 

4.3S 

4.40 

4.4S 

4.S0 

4.SS 

4.M 

4.6S 

4.70 

4.7S 

4.80 

4.8S 

4.90 

4.9S 

S.OO 

5.S0 

5.10 

S.IS 

5.20 

5.25 

5.30 

5.35 

5.40 

5.45 

S.50 

5.55 

S.M 

5.S5 

5.70 

5.75 

5.80 

5.85 

5.90 

5.95 

COO 


.00 

.03 

.06 

.09 

.12 

.15 

.18 

.21 

.24 

.27 

.30 

.33 

.36 

.39 

.42 

.45 

.48 

.51 

.54 

.57 

.60 

.64 

.68 

.72 

.76 

,80 

.84 

.88 

.92 

.96 

1,00 

1.04 

1.08 

1.12 

1.16 

1.20 

1.24 

1.28 

1.32 

1.36 

1.40 

1,44 

1,48 

1.52 

1.56 

1.60 

1.64 

1.68 

1.72 

1.76 

1.80 


.00 
.02 
.04 
.06 
.08 
.10 
.12 
.14 
.16 
.18 
.20 
.22 
.24 
.26 
.28 
.30 
.32 
.34 
.36 
.38 
.40 
.42 
.44 
.46 
.48 
.50 
.52 
.54 
.56 
.58 
.60 
.62 
.64 
.66 
.68 
.70 
.72 
.74 
.76 
.78 
.80 
.82 
.84 
.86 
.88 
.90 
.92 
.94 
.96 
.98 
I   00 


Clas.  of  Bacteria  R«qui«ement 
(See  note  I  for  definition  of  each  class  of  bactena  raqmrament) 


I 


.40 

.43 

.46 

.49 

.$2 

.55 

.58. 

.61 

.64 

.67 

.70 

.73 

.76 

.79 

.82 

.8$ 

.88 

.91 

.94 

.97 

1.00 

1.04 

1.08 

1.12 

1.16 

1.20 

1.24 

1.28 

1.32 

1.36 

1.40 

1.44 

1.48 

I. $2 

I. $6 

1.60 

1.64 

1.68 

1.72 

1.76 

1.80 

1.84 

1.88 

1.92 

1.96 

2  00 

2.04 

2,08 

2.12 

2.16 

2  20 


II 


III 


.2$ 

.28 

.31 

.34 

.37 

.40 

.43 

.46 

.49 

.52 

.55 

.58 

.61 

.64 

.67 

.70 

.73 

.76 

.79 

.82 

.85 

.89 

.93 

.97 

I.OI 

1.05 

1.09 

1.13 

1.17 

1,21 

1.25 

1.29 

1.33 

1.37 

1.41 

1.4$ 

1.49 

1.53 

1.57 

1.61 

1.65 

1.69 

1.73 

1.77 

1.81 

1.85 

1,89 

1.93 

1.97 

2.01 

2.05 


.25 

.28 

.31 

.34 

.37 

.40 

.43 

.46 

.49 

.$2 

.$$ 

.$8 

.61 

.64 

.67 

.70 

.73 

.76 

.79 

.82 

.8$ 

.89 

.93 

.97 

I.OI 

1,05 

1.09 

1.13 

1.17 

1.21 

1.25 

1.29 

1.33 

1.37 

1.41 

1.45 

1.49 

1.53 

1.57 

1.61 

1.65 

1.69 

1.73 

1.77 

1.81 

1.85 

1.89 

1.93 

1.97 

2.01 

2  05 


IV 


.15 

.18 

.21 

.24 

.27 

.30 

.33 

.36 

.39 

.42 

.45 

.48 

.51 

.54 

.57 

.60 

.63 

.66 

.69 

.72 

.7$ 

.79 

.83 

.87 

.91 

.9$ 

.99 

1.03 

1.07 

l.ll 

1.1$ 

1,19 

1.23 

1.27 

1.31 

1.3$ 

1.39 

1.43 

1.47 

1.51 

1.5$ 

I. $9 

1.63 

1.67 

1.71 

1.7$ 

1.79 

1.83 

1.87 

1.91 

1.95 


Nona 
.02 
.04 
.06 
.08 
.10 
.12 
.14 
.16 
.18 
.20 
.22 
.24 
.26 
.28 
.30 
.32 
.34 
.36 
.38 
.40 
.42 
.44 
.46 
.48 
.$0 
.$2 
.$4 
.$6 
.$8 
.60 
.62 
.64 
.66 
.68 
.70 
.72 
.74 
.76 
.78 
.80 
.82 
.84 
.86 
.88 
.90 
.92 
.94 
.96 
.98 
1.00 


teMrii!:ra'^H:iu?oT2^5%"i-p:te 

|^bru^"rrM^^:^Apr..the.^^^^^^ 

i"i;r.''d«c"?^."h^rrt:i  .n,rof  irc?n7s-^to.dVnds  Jor^bac-eri.  coun.  of    mXKK) 
m  r«r  and"5"enti  P«t  hurulVed  pound,  (or  a  bacteria  count  of  more  than  10.000  and  less  »»>«  50.00a 

SS:<&c^'STLLTs^or2l^^^^^^ 

receive.!  similar  Donu«^  x  ^uuust.     Producers,    n  s.ldition  to  the  above  mentioned,  qualifying 

less    and  15  cent,  per  hundrrd  pound,  for  a  bacteria  count  of  100.000  or  less. 

IF  THE  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  ARE  NOT  MET  IN  MAYi  ^    .  . 

Class  V— Shipper,  will  fail  to  qualify  for  any  bacteria  premium  in  May  if  the  bactena  count  u 
(I)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  100^1  or  over. 

de?ive"y  ^int  where  delivered  and  unless  the  bacteria  requiremenU  of  CI...  I,  II.  IIF.  or  IV  are  met. 
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MILK      PRODUCERS      REVIEW 


I 


A  Concrete 

Milk  House 

with  an  asbestos-shingle  or  slate  roof 
is  FIREPROOR  DTTRABLE  and  SANI- 
TARY. . .  It  is  believed  to  be  the  cheap- 
est in  the  long  run,  for  it  requires  few 
repairs  and  no  painting. 

—Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1214.  "Farm  Dairy  Hotuts" 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Free  Construction 
Plans 

A  four-page  leaflet  has  been  prepared 
containing  plans  and  instructions  for 
building  a  concrete  block  milk  house. 
INSULATED  CONCRETE  COOLING 
TANKS  which  SAVE  HALF  YOUR  ICE 
are  included  in  the  above  plans. 

Your  Copy  It  Free^Atk  For  It 

These   plans   may   be  procured  from  your  County 
Agricultural  Agent  or  by  mailing  the  coupon  below: 


Portland  Cement  Association 
1315  Walnut  St. 
PHILADELPHIA 

Please  «;nd  me  a  iree  copy  of  your  booklet  on  "Milk  Cooling  Hou.et  of  Concme. 
Name _ 

Sc  Address  (or  R.F.D.) 

^'"^ Sute 


/liUfi  Pressure 

Miir  ccoLci:) 

Reasonably  Priced 


Rolls-Royce  quality  at  Ford  pricesi  A  feo- 
uine  tubular,  high  pressure  milk  cooler  of 
the  type  endorsed  by  all  authorities.  Easily 
cleaned.  Sanitary.  Built  of  copper  and 
bronze  throughout.  Nothing  to  rust  or 
wear  out.  Made  in  two  sizes. 


MBLr  CCCLCC 


priced  at  mSa'^B^siUtinLon^-''^'     ^^  «*"«"••"  ^'°"'  'nd  i. 
spaced  so  that  cleaning W^Tt him 'J  "*'i^**'"'^^^ 

tube,  when  made,  runs  aSTheir  unVr  «!S"'  'A^'   '°'"'*^-.  '"*"  '^^ 

flow  of  milk  from  one  tuU  to  the  n^t     TK     ■  "^^'^'^^  \8"'d«  '«'  the 
V-shaped  flanges  as  well  asTh^K  7  The  water  flows  through  these 

possibrcooIinrsurfa«  L"  it  J^^^T^^^^^  t  '^^'"^^  interior  ,o  that  all 
tubular  or  corrugated  ct^lerV^-    ^'"'  '^"^^  '"     ^"'^  "»«*«'     °"  other 

Troughs  are  removable  without   tools      R«i*r««;,    »         l  ■     .. 

other  parts  have  only  smooth,  round,  t^  sur^^'noZte  corner  ' 

rnansTJp  or"t;:r!atrd^otithstand  ^Sut*"!" '"."  '""^''^^^  --''- 
75  pound,  to  the  square  inch.    A^k  l? LTre'e  B^f^  k"'%"'*  °' 

CHERRY-nTJRREI.I.     CORPORATIOX 


Directors  Meeting 

(Continued  from  page   1) 

reported     the     general     conditions     were 
unsatisfactory. 

Probably  one  outstanding  feature  of 
these  reports  was  the  fact  that  these  con- 
ditions fully  represented  conditions  when 
the  various  directors  left  home,  we  were 
favored  with  a  very  general  rainfall,  not 
only  in  our  own  territory,  but  throughout 

a  large  part  of  the  United  States  during 
>.u_  •.: r  •.u;. »; ti  -       v.r  ii 

only  was  general  but  continued  for  one 
or  more  days,  and  while  some  of  the  crops 
were  probably  too  far  gone  to  recover 
fully,  at  least  fair  partial  crops  now  aeem 
to  be  assured. 

An  executive  session  of  the  directors 
closed  the  first  day's  session  of  the  direc- 
tors meetings,  when  a  number  of  import- 
ant business   matters  were  discussed. 

Second  Day's  Session 

During  this  session  president  Allebach 
made  a  general  report  of  milk  marketing 
conditions  in  the  territory.   "Production." 
he  said,   "was   running  along   in   a  com- 
paratively   straight    line,    and    has    been 
more    regular,    over    a    period    of   several 
months,  than  it  has  been  for  some  years. 
The  price  of  surplus  milk  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally  low,   due    to   the   low   butter 
prices  and   the  ability  of  distributors  to 
obtain  cheap  cream  from  sources  outside 
the  territory.     Our  present  supply  prac- 
tically represents  about  all  that  is  needed 
to  meet   the  consumptive  demand."  Mr. 
Allebach     cautioned     producers     not     to 
exceed  the  current  supply,  particularly  as 
far  as  fall  production  is  concerned.     I  le 
said  further  that  "There  was  a  generally 
decreased   demand   for   milk   due   to   the 
lack  of  full  employment  of  labor,    and    at 
times  the  amount  of  basic  milk  shipped 
was  in  excess  of  the  current  requirements. 
"The  T.B.  testing  of  dairies  continues 
satisfactorily.    Maryland.   Delaware,   Vir- 
ginia and  W.  Virginia  have  all  herds  tested 
that  are  shipping  to  our  market  and   a 
very  large  percentage  of  the  Pennsylvania 
herds  are  clean.     Some  herds  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  signed  up  for  the  test  but  the 
testing    authorities    have    not    yet    fully 
caught  up  with  their  work. 

"Even  with  the  low  surplus  price  the 
average  weighted  price  of  fluid  milk  sold 
for  our  members  during  May  will  probably 
be  only  something  like  six  or  seven  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  below  that  which 
was  paid  for  milk  during  the  same  month 
one  year  ago. 

'The  heavy  butter  surplus,  although  de- 
creased considerably  from  that  of  a  few 
months  ago,  is  still  a  menace  to  the  whole 
dairy  industry,  and  probably  the  best 
way  to  decrease  the  surplus  is  to  eat  it 
up.  In  this  every  farmer  should  co- 
operate by  the  greater  use  of  butter. 
And  we  mean  butter,  not  butter  sub- 
stitutes!" 


June,  i% 


LEWIS  H.  FURGASO 

Livestock   Commisaion     ^— 


Junejm 
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2324  M.rk.t  St..  Phil.d.lphl. 

M^-p'  ■"«'  0»f5«l  St...  B.Itimor. 
1139  P.nn  A»..,  Pitt.burgh 


fi  Weit   M.pU.  Columbu. 
'••«="'  2««»'  St..  CI.«I.„H 
345  W..t  J.ff.rMn  St..  Srr.cu. 


Ketcham  Bill  Approved  by- 
National  Congress 

By  a  vote  of  195  to  75.  the  National 
I  louse  of  Representatives  passed,  on 
May  I6th.  II.  R.  2152.  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Ketcham  to 
promote  the  agriculture  of  the  United 
States  by  expanding  in  the  foreign  field 
the  service  now  rendered  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
acquiring  and  diffusing  production  and 
marketing  information.  A  similar  bill 
was  passed  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
U.  S.  Senate  a  month  ago. 

Certain  of  the  bill's  opponents  fought 
It  upon  the  ground  that  the  desired  service 
could  be  rendered  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Farm  organizations,  how- 
ever, insisted  upon  control  of  the  service 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Agent 

WINDHAM, 
Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Can  supply  you  with  the  b«c 
in  aii  breeds  of  registered  aitt 
high-grade  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep  and  Swine 

.  Am  now  offering,  at  rea,fonable  pria 
imported  and  home-bred  Guernseys.  , 
the  l.est  of  breeding,  all  ages.  lK)th  sexa. 
^"^  u''''i""'^  negative  to  the  blood  Q 
lUUO  head  to  pick  from,  and  fanp 
heavy  producmg.  high-grade  (iuernsr 
cows.  Imported  and  homc-bre<l  lersevi 
tlolsteins  Ayrshires,  imjwrtcd  ancl  how 
»)re<l  milking  Shorthorns,  Brown  Swis, 
one  or  a  carload  at  right  prices.  All  age, 
iK^th  sexes:  Devon  lulls,  cows.  heife„ 
Uill  and  heifer  calves,  fancy  Devon  oxe 
and  steers. 

SPECIAL  OFFERINGS 

Several  carloads  of  fancy,  high-grad, 
Jersevs— fresh  and  springers,  heavy  m 
ducers.  weighing  950  ll.s.  each,  good  calv« 
I.IJ.  and  l.lood-testeil.  Price,  $95  pc 
head,  delivered  in  carlots.  Trv  a  load  and 
increase  your  profits.  Bant  rcferenos 
and  list  of  satisfied  customers  gladiv 
furnished.  These  animals  are  shipped 
from  Springfield,  Mo.,  on  order.  Also 
several  carloads  of  fancy,  fresh  and  clo« 
sP^'/gers  in   high-grade  Holsteins. 

All  breeds  of  rams  and  ewes.  Fitted 
show  flocks  furnished  for  State  and  Countv 
J' airs.  liook  yoiir  orders  now.  Canadian 
bred  Lincoln,  Cotswold  and  Leicester 
rams  and  ewes  with  size  and  quality, 
priced  from  $40  to  $50  per  head.  Ali 
Shropshires  anti  Cheviots.  Fine  and  course 
w.Kil  grade  brecdine  ewes  aiul  fcedint 
wcjtthcrs  any  number  <xnylime!  Priced 
right.  Write  your  needs  an.l  I  will  picas 
you. 


QuietneM  and  Convenience  in 
Philadalphia's  NewMt  Hotel 

Tlie  Robert  Morris 

17th  and  ARCH  STREETS 
Rooms  all  outside  and  with 
bath.  All  beds  equipped 
with  box  springs  and  Nach- 
man  inner  hair  spring  mat- 
tresses. 
RADIO  IN  EVERY  ROOM 

Single  rooms $3.00     $3.50     $4.00 

Double  rooms.  .  .      4.50       5  00       6  00 

LUNCHEON  .60  and    75 

DINNER  $1.00.  $1.15,  $1.50 


IF    YOU    WISH    TO    KEHP 

POSTKI)  ON  DAIRY 

PROGRKSS 

READ  THE 

Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Review 

IF    YOU    WISH    TO    KKKP 

POSTKI)  ON  NKW  KQUIP- 

MKNT.  FKKDS,  CATTLK 

SALES.  Etc. 

RKAD  THE  ADVKRTISKMKNTS  IN  THE 

Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Review 

Always  mention  the  name  of  this  paper 
when  answering  advertisements 
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EASTERN  STATES 

CALF 
STARTER 


For  those  farmers  not 
wishing  to  fuss  with 
feeding  milk  fluid — • 
skim  or  powdered  milk 
mixed  with  water  —  to 
young  calves.  Eastern 
States  KaK{f  Starter  is  a 
desirable  alternative. 
Eastern  States  CalJ 
Starter  is  for  feeding 
dry.  It  is  less  expensive 
then  commercial  calf 
meals;  is  an  open-for- 
mula feed  approved  by 
the  college  feed  com- 
mittee; and  is  milled 
and  distributed  co-op- 
eratively by  the  Eastern 
States  Farmers*  Ex- 
change. Order  Eastern 
States  CalJ  Starter  in 
either  50  or  100  pound 
bags. 


Eastern  States 
Feed  Service 

EaslcFH  Stales  fbrmcps  [^xc  haagc 

A  non-slocli.  non-profit  organlzaHon, 

owned  and  controlled  by  the 

farmers  it  serves 

Headquarters:    Springfield,     MatsschutetU 


Carlisle  Chamber 

of  Commerce  Awards 

Prizes  for  Essays 

The  Agricultural  Committee  of  the 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  Chamber  of  Commerce  re- 
cently concluded  an  essay  contest  among 
the  boys  and  girls  on  the  farms  in  Cum- 
berland County.  Pa.  Over  100  essays 
were  submitted  and  cash  prizes  of  $25.  $1  5, 
and  $10,  were  awarded  the  following  first 
three  contestants:  L^ouise  I  lottinger,  fvit. 
I  lolly  Springs,  Carlisle  I  ligh  School,  t  1th 
Grade;  Krma  I  lare.  Boiling  Springs,  R.  D. 
I;  Mechanicsburg  I  ligh  School,  (llth 
Grade);  and  Samuel  Leib,  Mechanicsburg, 
R.  D.  2.  Boiling  Springs  I  ligh  School.  1 0th 
Grade. 

The  subject  of  the  essays  assigned 
were:  "Why  I  Am  Going  to  Stay  on  the 
Farm,"  and  "Why  1  Am  Not  Going  to 
Stay  on  the  Farm. 

The  first  prize  essay  by  Louise  I  lol- 
linger    follows : 

To  work  with  living  things,  to  see  them 
grow,  to  help  them  develop  into  as  nearly 
perfect  creatures  as  possible,  and  to  pro- 
duce and  provide  the  necessities  of  human 
existance     such  is  the  work  of  the  farmer. 

Without  the  farmer  no  nation  can  com- 
pete in  the  world  of  industry;  for,  from 
him  the  weaver  gets  his  cotton,  the  canner 
his  fruits,  and  the  miller  his  grain.  In 
other  words  shall  we  say  the  farmer  is  "the 
keystone  of  industry/' 

If  I  choose  to  remain  on  the  farm,  it  is 
because  it  offers  me  the  great  out-of-doors 
and  more  freedom  than  is  to  be  found  in 
other    pursuits. 

No  factory  whistle  calls  me  to  my  work; 
no  competitor  tries  to  take  my  position 
from   me. 

While  I  shall  work  long  hours,  the  knowl- 
edge that  I  can  take  a  day  off  without  in- 
terfering materially  with  the  progress  of 
my  work  and  that  1  can  work  according  to 
my  pleasure  is  worth  while.  Thus  the 
farm  offers  me  the  greatest  heritage,  in- 
dependence. 

My  life  need  not  stagnate  under  the 
burden  of  labor.  Science  has  given  us  such 
marvelous  labor  saving  devices  as  the 
binder,  thresher,  and  tractor.  The  modem 
farmer  is  not  isolated  for  communities  not 
reached  by  rail  and  bus  are  few  today. 
News  and  parcels  reach  me  almost  as 
quickly  as  they  are  delivered  in  the  city. 
I  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  national 
life,  and  I  am  a  part  of  it.  By  radio  I  re- 
ceive weather  and  market  reports;  by 
telephone  1  can  converse  with  friends,  or 
by  automobile  I  can  call  upon  them  per- 
sonally. Quickly  over  good  roads  I  can 
transport  my  crops  to  the  nearest  market 
Our  children  are  taken  in  the  school  auto- 
mobile to  large  consolidated  schools  where 
the  community  spirit  is  found.  The  auto- 
mobile, telephone,  radio  and  daily  paper 
bring  the  city  to  me. 

As  a  farmer  1  may  advance  intellectually 
Agricultural  high  schools,  state  colleges, 
the  county  agricultural  agent,  the  state 
experiment  station  representatives,  the 
Grange,  as  well  as  text  books,  bulletins, 
circulars  and  farm  papers  aid  me  scien- 
tifically in  farming. 

The  books,  woods,  meadows,  hills,  birds, 
the  beautiful  colors  are  present  in  endless 
succession  beckoning  me  to  live  in  God's 
great  out-of-doors  and  to  breathe  his  pure 
air.  Fresh  food,  vegetables  and  other 
delicacies  may  be  mine  at  a  minimum  cost. 
Moreover,  the  healthfulness  of  the  open 
air  life,  the  freedom  from  the  noise  and 
turmoil  of  cities  make  the  farmers  the 
homes  from  which  the  leaders  of  our  na- 
tion will  come  in  the  future  as  they  have  in 
the  past. 

Let  us,  as  farmers  remember  that  agri- 
culture, our  industry,  ranks  first  in  im- 
portance among  the  industries  of  the  world. 


Green 

Pastures 


Paradise 

to  a  COW 

tut- 


ereen  pasture  alone  will  not 
keep  milk  production  up  to  a 
pronlable  level ... 

Cows  usually  pick  up  in  milk 
flow  when  tarst  turned  on  pas- 
ture. The  combination  of  green 
grass,  ample  water,  fresn  air 
and  sunsnine  is  good.  But, 
unless  they  pet  good  frod  along 
with  the  graHH,  thoHO  same  cows 
will  soon  go  down  in  milk  flow 
and  also  in  body  weight. 

Here  is  the  way  a  constantly 
increasing  number  of  Larro 
feeders  look  at  summer  feeding. 
Larro  Ih  a  profitable  feed  to  turn 
into  milk.  It  gives  a  high  profit 
over  feed  cohL  Why  then  stop 
getting  that  profitl>ecause there 
IS  pasture'/ 

On  Larro,  along  with  pasture, 
cows  go  through  the  summer 
and  into  the  fall  and  winter  in 
good  health  aud  steady  produc- 
tion. No  cows  iu  rundown  con- 
dition— no  loss  from  cows  that 
shrink  abnormally  in  milk  pro- 


duction during  the  summer 
and  stay  down  until  freshening. 
Larro  builds  health  .  .  .  pro- 
duces a  full  normal  flow  of  milk 
...  and  makes  your  herd  profit* 
able  throughout  the  year. 

That  is  why  each  year  more 
dairymen  feed  l^rro  with  pas- 
ture. Right  now  you  can  make 
more  money  too  doing  the  same 
thing. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


arrof 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 
FOR  POULTRY,  HOGS  AND  DAIRY 

LARRO  FAMILY  FLOUR  ht-at  for  Bread,  Biacuiu,  Cakes  and  Pie» 


IIOI.HTKIX  CATTLK 

FROM 

ItRADFORl)  COUNTY'S  CIIOICK   IIKRDS 

A  good  place   to   select    foundation  stock   or   dairy   cows  for  Milking  Herd — 
C  T  A  record  backing. 

All  T  B  tested,  mostly  fully  accredited.     Some  blood  tested  for  abortion. 

Cows,  I  leifers,  I  leifer  Calves,  Bulls. 

Apply  to 

BRADFORD  CO.  CO-OP.  HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  ASSOC.  TOWANDA,  PA. 


I 
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'mA  HOME-^HEALTH  jbM 


New  Type  of  Gardens 
to  be  Result  of  Health 
Survey  in  Delaware 

In  a  recent  study  of  health  conditions 


t-rU90CA 


\^ounty,  L^eiaware,  Dy  tne 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  of  the 
University  of  Delaware  certain  very  sig- 
nificant facts  have  been  revealed. 

The  physical  examination  of  school 
children  by  the  County  Health  Doctor 
showed  that  about  35%  of  the  children 
suffer  from  faulty  nutrition,  which  means 
that  they  do  not  have  enough  of  the  right 
kinds  of  foods  to  build  and  repair  their 
bodies;  nearly  fifty  per  cent  have  defective 
teeth,  and  about  forty  per  cent  suffer 
from  defective  tonsils. 

Dentists  interviewed  agreed  that  there 
is  ao  much  tooth  decay  and  tartar  due  to 
a  lack  of  milk,  fruits  and  vegetables  and  to 
an  over  amount  of  sweeU  in  the  diet. 

A  summary  of  health  habit  score-cards 

made  out  by  approximately  3.000  school 

children  on  their  food  habits,  showed  that : 

Less  than  one-fourth  of  the  children  have 

more  than  a  pint  of  milk  each  day. 

Less  than  one-half  have  two  vegetables 
besides  potatoes  each  day; 

Only    about    one-seventh    have    leafy  - 
vegetables: 

About  one-half  eat  sweeU  between 
meals; 

75%  of  the  children  had  a  score  of  70 
and  below,  while  only  about  50%  (150 
children)  had  a  score  of  90  and  above. 

In  a  study  among  the  mothers  it  was 
found  that  most  families  do  not  plant  a 
wide  variety  of  vegetables  nor  do  they 
plant  a  surplus  to  provide  for  canning  and 
storing  for  winter  use  thus  providing 
sufficient  vegetables,  to  maintain  the  good 
health  of  the  family  the  year  around.  Very 
few  plant  or  definitely  plan  for  leafy  vege- 
tables in  the  diet. 

Leadmg  authorities  in  nutrition  and 
health,  doctors,  dentists,  nutritionists, 
and  others — believe  that  the  outstanding 
fault  of  the  American  diet  is  an  insufficient 
amount  of  milk,  vegetables  and  fruits, 
the  "protective  foods"  so-called  by  Dr. 
McCollum  because  they  assure  the  in- 
dividual of  a  sufficient  supply  of  minerals 
and  vitamins  to  make  good  any  deficiency 
in  these  substances. 

To  bring  these  facts  to  the  attention  of 
the  people  of  Sussex  County,  Delaware,  a 
(Continu«d  on  pt«  ') 


Home  and  School 
Leagues  Meet  at 
Chadds  Ford,  Penna. 

The  Parent-Teacher  Aiifiociations  are 
doing  things!  Anyone  with  a  doubt  as  to 
the  need  and  usefulness  of  an  organiza- 
tion acting  as  the  connecting  link  between 
home  and  school  might  well  listen  in  at 
such  a  gathering  as  that  of  the  Chester 
County  Council  of  Home  and  School 
Leagues  which  met  recently  at  Chadds 
Ford.  Pennsylvania. 

Through  the  annual  refxirts  presented 
by  delegates  from  schools  throughout  the 
county,  it  was  apparent  that  the  Leagues 
stand  ready  to  fill  in  many  a  breach  which 
would  otherwise  remain  neglected  or  un- 
noticed. 

The  EUkst  Coventry  Home  and  School 
League  provided  playground  equipment 
for  its  school  and  took  active  measures  to 
boost  the  toxin  antitoxin  crusade.  South 
Coatesville  pushed  a  milk  fund  and  in- 
itiated an  "Own  Your  Ow»  Toothbrush" 
drive.  An  emergency  fund  to  be  used  in 
special  cases  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  principal  of  this  school. 


School  Bus««(  at  the  Goshan  Consolidated 
School,  Chaatar  County,  Pa. 


In  the  Shadsburyville  League  a  much- 
needed  waste-paper  burner  was  purchased, 
as  well  as  outdoor  basketball  equipment. 
Downingtown  bought  an  electric  refriger- 
ator for  the  lunch  room. 

Unionville  sponsored  the  pre-school 
clinic.  Being  a  particularly  large  and 
active  group  with  two  hundred  members 
they  were  able  to  purchase  a  lawn 
mowing  machine  and  a  motion  picture 
machine  apparatus.  Nottingham  took 
charge  of  providing  a  hot  lunch  for  the 
children. 

In  one  of  these  schools,  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  first  grade  teacher  to 
visit  in  the  homes  one  day  a  month  and 
the  transportation  was  pledged  by  mem- 
bers whose  children  were  in   that  grade. 

Some  of  the  organizations  reported  being 
handicapped  in  not  having  been  able  to 
arouse  proper  interest  and  whole- 
hearted support  from  parents,  and  in  a 
very  few  instances,  the  teachers.  Other 
Leagues  have  taken  as  their  slogan,  "We 
want  a  consolidated  school."  But  the 
Leagues  which  are  getting  real  results  are 
those  where  the  parents  and  teachers  are 
working  shoulder  to  shoulder  on  the 
school    problems. 


Maryland  Club  Girl  Goes  to 
Natiortal  Camp 

Cleona  Brinsfleld  in  the  Dorchester  Co., 
Maryland  representative  at  the  National 
4-H  Club  Camp  in  Washington  this 
month.  She  has  done  eight  years  of  credit 
work  in  three  years  in  her  county. 


The  Commonplace 

The  commonplace  I  sing: 
I  low  cheap  is  health  I  how  cheap  nobility. 
The  open  air  1  sing,  freedom,  toleration  I 
(Here  take  the  mainest  le.<>son, — less  from 

books — less  from  the  schools.) 
The  common  day  and  night — the  common 

earth  and  waters. 
Your  farm — your  work,  trade,  occupation. 
The  democratic  wisdom  underneath,  like 

solid  ground  for  all. 

Walt  Whitman. 


The  Radio  Enters 

the  School  Room 

"The  world  is  our  schoolroom.  We  are 
getting  over  the  radio  the  things  which 
will  be  written  into  history  twenty  years 
hence,"  said  Henry  Byrd,  Principal  of  the 
Warwick  School,  Pennsylvania,  in  describ- 
ing to  a  group  of  parents  the  part  which 
the  radio  has  come  to  occupy  in  his  high 
school    teaching    program. 

It  is  Mr.  Byrd's  belief  that  the  radio 
offers  an  excellent  means  of  bringing  geo- 
graphy and  the  sciences  directly  within 
the  range  of  the  student's  interest.  The 
boys  and  girls  in  the  Warwick  School  have 
actually  listened  to  Marconi  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  anniversary  of  the  wireless,  to 
the  first  broadcasting  from  an  airplane 
as  well  as  from  underground;  and  to  the 
inaugueration  of  President  Hoover.     The 


A  Fina  Exampla  of  tha  Modarn  Rural 
School)  East  PIkaUnd,  Pa. 


address  of  the  President  of  Mexico  gave 
opportunity  to  stress  the  present-day 
need  for  knowing  more  than  one  language. 

The  radio  has  been  useful  in  supple- 
menting meetings  held  at  the  school  by 
parents,  who  have  been  known  to  arrive 
for  an  eight  o'clock  meeting  at  seven 
o'clock  in  order  to  hear  Amos  'n  Andy! 

There  is  a  place  for  the  radio  not  only 
in  the  high  school  but  in  the  elementary 
school  as  well,  declared  Miss  Helen  Ot- 
tinger.  Principal  of  the  Elast  Pikeland 
Consolidated  School,   Pennsylvania. 

In  Elast  Pikeland  the  musical  course 
taught  by  Walter  Damrosh  is  placed  on 
the  regular  schedule.  A  musical  diction- 
ary is  being  complied  of  new  terms  as  the 
children  hear  them,  and  answers  to  Dr. 
Damrosh 's  radio  questions  are  made  an 
assignment  for  written  work. 


Attractlva  Plantinf  Surround*  the  Rob* 
binsvilla  School,  Marcar  County,  N.  J. 


Such  a  large  proportion  of  the  homes 
represented  in  this  school  have  radios 
that  it  is  possible  to  have  a  "Floyd  Gib- 
bons Club."  in  which  the  children  listen 
in  on  the  current  event  talks  in  the  evening 
and  retx>rt  on  them  at  school  the  following 
day. 

A  radio  release  from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity has  been  helpful  in  calling  attention 
to  educational  features  on  the  radio  pro- 
grams. Miss  Ottinger  believes  that  the 
radio  will  have  increasing  usefulness  in  the 
schools,  and  looks  forward  to  having 
eventually  a  loud  speaker  extension  in 
each  one  of  the  ELast  Pikeland  classrooms. 


Elxtra  rhubarb  or  strawberry  juice  left 
from  canning  may  be  canned  in  jars  by 
itself  for  later  use  in  jelly,  summer  fruit 
ices  and  beverages,  pudding  sauces  or 
gelatin  desserts. 


■■•owing    properly?     Someone 
v.hy   so   many  school   children 


Saving  Our  Children 
From  Our  Own  Ignorance 

Dr.  Hannah  McK.  Lyons 
We  build  beautiful  school  buildings  and 
»nploy  well-trained   teachers,   but   if  our 

A  Home-Made  Canner**''''^^*"  "*  "°!  '"  T"  "^^  ""I!°*  T 

^e  fine  results  desired  any  more  than  the 
To  can  successfully,  even  on  a  a^ianist  can  bring  sweet  tones  from  the 
scale,  good  equipment  is  necessary,  -jano  whose  keys  are  not  in  tune, 
cording  to  the  New  York  state  collen  From  where  did  we  get  the  idea  of 
home  economics.  It  pays  to  have  -^tting  the  child  ready  for  school  physic- 
right  tools  with  which  to  work,  as  ti«lly?  It  came  from  the  National  Parent- 
save  time  and  labor  and  insure  beXeachcrs'  Congress  who  called  it  "The 
products.  Summer  Round-Up,"  and  set  a  goal  that 

The  most  expensive  piece  of  the  a^very  child  entering  school  in  September 
ning   equipment   is    the   canner   itself,  should  have  a  physical  examination  and 
which   the  jars  of  foods  are  steamed  .||  defects;  corrected  before  that  month, 
boiled.      The    hot-water    bath    outitp    Did  we  need  this  urge>    Were  not  our 
suitable  for  canning  fruits  or  acid  v^ljttle   one 
tables,    but   for   safety   in   canning  « pondered 

vegetables  and  meats,  in  which  a  boil  had  physical  defects  and  in  an  endeavor 
temperature    is    insufficient    to    kill    jo  find  out,  a  survey  was  made.      It  was 
botulinus  organism  which  may  be  pre*  found  that  out  of  every  100  babies  born, 
a  steam-pressure  cooker  is  essential  u  about  80  were  healthy,  normal  babies, 
good   investment.  Another     survey,     made     when     these 

A  home-made  hot-water  canner  c«i  game  children  were  about  to  enter  school, 
made  out  of  any  utensil  that  is  It  revealed  the  fact  that  something  had 
enough  to  hold  a  reasonable  numbe  happened  in  those  few  years.  Fully  one- 
cans,  and  deep  enough  to  allow  the  a  fourth  were  found  to  be  malnourished; 
to  be  covered  with  boiling  water  tt  three-fourths  had  defective  teeth;  and 
depth  of  at  least  one  inch  when  fitted «  one-fourth  had  diseased  tonsils  and  aden- 
a  rack  or  false  bottom  to  prevent  the  a  oids.  Thus  we  might  go  on  at  length 
from  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  rea  enumerating  the  things  which  had  hap- 
tacle  and  to  insure  free  circulation  pened  to  these  little  people  in  their  short 
water  in  the  boiler.  A  tin  sap-bucket  journey  of  five  or  six  years, 
large  tin  oyster  pail,  or  a  clothes  bud  Small  wonder  that  the  mothers  got  busy 
may  be  converted  into  a  satisfactory  k  to  right  such  conditions.  Their  first 
water  canner.  action  came  in  the   form  of   the  slogan. 

Many  good  portable  pressure  coob  "Ready  for  School."  To  make  this 
are  now  on  the  market.  One  which  iii  possible,  it  was  decided  that  on  May  first, 
too  heavy  is  desirable,  as  it  will  have  tt  during  Child  HeeJth  Week,  every  com- 
lifted  or  moved  about  a  great  deal.  munity  would  list  all  their  six-year-olds 
The  greater  heat  insures  a  greater  dcf  who  would  enter  school  in  the  fall,  and 
of  sterilization,  and  accomplishes  it  i  have  them  thoroughly  examined  by  a 
shorter  time,  thereby  saving  time  i  competent  physician.  The  entire  summer 
fuel  as  well  as  the  health  of  the  coiuunx  would  then  be  ahead  before  school  time 

Hence  the  term.  "Summer  Round-Up." 

_  •         r»       •  June  is  the  month  for  using  the  infor- 

FaVOrite  Recipes  m,tion  gotten  during  Child  Health  Week 

From  Our  Reade  *^ut  *^*  condition  of  your  child.    Get 

rid  of  these  adenoids  at  once  which  are 
disfiguring  the  face  and  keeping  out  much 
good,  clean  air  which  is  needed  in  the 
lungs.  She  or  he  will  have  the  rest  of 
the  summer  in  which  to  recuperate.  Get 
that    vaccination    over    now    instead    of 


Nut  Bread 
Vi  c.  sugar 
'/z  c.  milk 

I  egg  well-beaten 
V4  c.  crushed  nut  meats  of  any  kind 
3  c.  flour 

3  tsp.  baking  powder,  well  sifted 
in  flour  and  sugar 
Vt  tsp.  salt. 

Mix  well  and  let  stand  in  pans  20  s 
utes  before  baking  in  moderate  on 
Bake  for  about  35  minutes.  Makes  ( 
nice  loaves,  and  is  better  the  second^ 
after  baking  than  when  fresh.  I  use  Jtf 
nuts  from  our  own  trees. 

Mrs.  C.  V.  Smith, 
Glen  Moore.  F 


Parker  House  Rolls 

I  pt.  milk,  scalded  and  cooled 
3tbsp.   melted   shortening 
3  tbsp.  sugar 
I  Fleischman's  yeast  cake. 
Add  flour  (3  cups)  and  beat  until  smoo 
Let  rise.    Add  flour  and  knead  well.  L 
rise  again.    Make  out  into  finger  rolls 
Mrs.  D.  p.  Willey. 
Eden.  Md 


Never  wring  or  twist  silk  or  other  4 
cate  fabrics  in  laundering.  Instead,  r 
the  garment  in  a  thick  towel  and  geo! 
but  firmly  squeeze  out  the  water. 


vaccmation  over  now 
waiting  until  the  week  before  school  opens, 
and  thus  save  the  dread  of  a  sore  arm 
during  school  time. 

The  defect  easiest  of  correction  is 
defective  vision.  The  most  difficult, 
hardness  of  hearing.  More  numerous 
than  any  others,  are  the  defects  of  teeth. 
Care  for  even  the  baby  teeth,  for  the  per- 
manent ones  need  them  for  guides  and 
development. 

May  I  remind  you  that  80%  of  our 
babies  are  born  healthy,  strong,  and  with 
no  handicaps?    May  I  tell  you  of  a  third 

:rvey  when  our  folks  have  reached  adult 
life  and  are  leaving  college?  We  find  that 
S0%  have  some  handicap,  some  physical 
defect.  Many  could  have  been  saved  this 
had  parents  only  known  and  taken  the 
bright  days  of  June  of  earlier  years  to 
have  had  the  proper  corrections  made. 
With  our  increased  knowledge  of  ways 
and  means  of  caring  for  these  corrections, 
•nay  the  day  speedily  come  when  we 
can  hold  to  the  figures  of  our  first  survey 
all  through  life,  and  turn  out  of  our  col- 
leges 80%  unhandicapped  young  people. 


When  baking  vegetables  in  a  bakf 
dish,  add  enough  water  to  cover  the  b 
tom  of  the  container  and  keep  tiie  cover' 
so  the  steam  will  not  interfere  with  t 
browning  of  other  foods  which  may 
cooking  at  the  same  time. 


Farmer  Remodels 

Kitchen  Economically 

(Continuad  from  page    I) 

was  constructed  for  hats,  coats  and  over- 
shoes. A  built  in  ironing  board  with  a 
shelf  below  for  the  gasoline  iron,  is  one  of 
the  most  treasured  devices.  ^  Mrs.  Corkran 
•Its  on  a  stool  and  does  all  of  her  ironing 
without  stooping  and  when'she  has  finished 
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Stay 
^"•^DiNNERl 


IwELVE  o'clock  ..  .the  window  flics  up!  "Stay  for 
dinner,"  calls  Mrs.  Martin.  From  around  the  barn  come 
the  surprised  Mr,  Martin  and  Checkerboard  Jones,  who 
have  completely  forgotten  the  time  of  day  in  their  jobs 
about  the  feedlot. 

Checkerboard  Jones  is  the  Purina  Chow  man,  the  handy 
man  about  the  neighborhood.  He  can  always  tell  you  where 
you  can  get  a  dandy  bull  calf.  He  knows  folks  who  have  fine 
pullets  to  sell ...  he  knows  others  who  are  looking  for  pul> 
lets.  He  knows  just  a  lot  about  ways  of  getting  rid  of  coc- 
cidiosis.  And  above  adl,  he  knows  a  thing  or  two  about 
making  milk,  pork,  beef  and  eggs  for  very  little  money. 

More  than  once  he's  told  the  Martins  about  Purina 
Chows  .  .  .  about  the  huge  Purina  Experimental  Farm  in 
Missouri  where  each  Purina  Chow  must  prove  by  actual 
feeding  that  it  can  do  the  job  best.  The  Martins  can  see 
it  now  in  their  own  feedlots.  They  are  feeding  Purina 
Chows  .  .  .  and  they  see  the  story  at  the  end  of  the  year 
.  .  .  more  money  that  they  can  call  their  own  I 

The  Checkerboard  Chow  man  in  your  neighborhood  .  .  . 
when  he  comes  in,  make  use  of  him  in  ironing  out  those 
things  that  trouble  you.  Thousands  of  folks  like  you  have 
made  more  money  by  using  the  Checkerboard  Chow  man 
that  is  in  every  neighborhood.  The  next  time  he  calls  .  .  . 
make  him  make  money  for  you! 


( 


-SOLD     AT     THE     STORE    WITH     THE    CHECKERBOARD     SIGnC 


.<.  ■     ■ 


PURINA 

ICHOWS 


she  folds  the  ironing  board  back  into  the 
waU. 

Paint  Works  Wonders 

A  metal  ceiling  was-put  up  and  the  walls 
replastered.  All  of  this  was  painted  ivory 
and  trimmed  with  white.  Glass  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  doors  lets  in  light  in  the 
daytime  and  bracket  lamps  with  reflectors 
makes  it  possible  to  work  at  night,  in  any 
part  of  the  kitchen. 

A  linoleum  rug  has  added  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  kitchen,  as  have  also 
the  checked  gingham  curtains  in  all  the 
windows. 

All  of  the  various  conveniences  built  by 
Mr.  Corkran  have  taken  the  drudgery  out 
out  of  kitchen  work  for  his  wife  who  says 
that  it  gives  her  actual  pleasure  to  work 
in  such  a  cheerful  room.     She  has  more 


strength  and  leisure  for  other  things  and 
has  been  able  to  carry  on  outside  work. 
From  the  proceeds  of  this  outside  work 
she  has  further  added  to  the  convenience 
and  appearance  of  the  kitchen  by  buying 
a  new  gasoline  range,  a  set  of  heavy 
aluminum  cooking  utensils  and  a  porcelain 
topped  kitchen  table  on  castors. 

Money  Well  Spent 

The  Corkran's  feel  that  the  hundred 
dollars  spent  in  renovating  the  kitchen  has 
been  money  well  invested,  and  Mr.  Cor- 
kran doesn't  regret  the  carpentering  which 
he  did  at  odd  times  during  the  period  of 
a  year.  They  are  undecided  whether  to 
tackle  the  sitting  room  next  or  to  install 
a  bathroom,  but  both  rather  think  it  will 
be  the  bathroom. 


New  Type  of  Gardens 
to  Be  Result  of  Health 
Survey  in  Delaware 

(Continuad  (rom  paga  5) 

Sussex  County  Health  Outlook  Conference 
was  held  in  Georgetown  this  spring. 

Realizing  the  inability  of  most  rural 
homes  to  obtain  green  vegetables  unless 
raised  at  home,  decision  was  made  at  that 
time  to  select  two  gardens  in  each  com- 
munity throughout  the  county  to  be  used 
this  year  as  demonstration  gardens.  These 
gardens  are  being  planted  in  accordance 
with  a  plan  made  out  by  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  for  securing  fresh  green 
vegetables  during  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  months  by  means  of  diversifi- 
cation and  rotation. 
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The  Cows  are 

Out! 


Y^S,  the  cows  are  out  on  pasture,  and  the  temptation 
-■-  is    strong   to   stop   feeding   grain.     The   pasture 
stimulus  to  milk  flow  makes  it  hard  to  believe  that 
grain  is  needed. 

But  dairymen  like  Mr.  Beaver,  who  produce  the 
most  milk  per  cow  and  show  greatest  profit  over  feed 
cost,  know  better;  they  feed  grain  right  through  the 
summer. 

Your  results,  like  Mr.  Beaver's,  will  be  best  if  you 
use  Amco  20%  Dairy  as  an  aid  in  getting  the  most  out 
of  your  pasture,  and  out  of  your  cows.  Amco  supple- 
ments the  inadequate  supply  of  digestible  nutrients  in 
pasture  in  the  most  economical  way,  without  waste. 
Pasture  will  stimulate  the  milk  flow  and  Amco  20% 
Dairy  will  furnish  the  materials  that  make  the  milk. 
This  combination  will  pay  for  itself  and  add  materially 
to  your  profits. 

Where  a  lower  protein  grain  ration   is   wanted, 
Amco  16^%  Sucrene  Dairy  will  do  the  job. 


American  Institute 

of  Co-operation 

A  tentative  outline  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter to  be  discussed  at  this  year's  session 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Co-operation, 
to  be  held  at  the  Ohio  State  University. 
Columbus,  Ohio.  June  16  to  July  23,  1930, 
has  been  prepared  and  printed. 

The  various  problems  to  lie  discussed 
at  the  mornmir  np-qsinni)  inrliir<»>-  \4»rY^K<»i>. 
ship  Relations:  Finance  and  other  Na- 
tional Problems;  National  Problems  of 
Co-operation,  etc. 

The  afternoon  tentative  programs  in- 
clude discussion  of  various  problems  in 
Dairying,  Purchasing,  Poultry,  Wool. 
Livestock.  Grain.  Fruits,  and  Vegetables. 
Trade  conferences  will  be  held  from 
July  7  to  July  12.  and  credit  conferences 
will  be  held  from  June  16  to  July  23.  1930. 
For  full  details  as  to  general  program, 
for  agricultural  credits  and  general  infor- 
mation, communicate  with  Charles  W. 
Holman.  secretary,  1731  Eye  St.,  North- 
west, Washington.  D.  C. 


CoolYourMilkorCicaai 

for  lastinq  SMcctncss  |^3 
dJK/LAaciRPROn'^"^ 


This  automatic  machine  will  save 
liinr,  t'liiiiiiiati-  uiiiiniil  Meal,  and 
off-flavorN.  Cltuus  aa  oasily  us  a 
xpoiiii. 

■V>  Itaya  Trial 

Twit  It  yaumoir.  Wi-  tiuaranteo  It  to 
(atl«ry  or  niuiiey  refuuded. 

PRICE  SKQ-.-JO 

j-.K.u.  hcrguH  I'alls.  Minn. 

Milrare  Oirporaiion 
FrrKUa  FalU,  Minn. 

Agents  Wanted 


High  Grade  Dairy  Co\( 


in 


See  your  nearest 
Amco  Agent  for 
your  next  lot  of 
dairy  feed. 


Polly  led  Snyder  County 
with  15,707  lbs.  milk  and 
484.1  lbs.  butterfat.  She 
is  one  of  Mr.  Beaver's  reg- 
istered Holstein  herd 
which  returned  $2.16  for 
every  dollar  spent  on  pas- 
ture, roughage,  and  Amco 
20%  Dairy. 


Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 
April  22, 1930 
Amco  Feed  Service, 
Div.  of  Allied  Mills,  Inc., 
Dist.  Office,  Muncy  Pa. 
Gentlemen : 

I  have  been  using  Amco 
Open  Formula  Feeds  for  sev- 
eral years  with  a  great  deal 
of  satisfaction. 

This  year,  1929, 1  carried 
off  the  blue  ribbon  for  the 
high  producing  herd  of  Snyder 
County,  with  a  herd  average 
of  11,734  lbs.  milk  and  379.4 
lbs.  butterfat. 

My  total  feed  cost  per 
cow,  including  roughage  and 
pasture,  was  S132.68.  Value 
of  product  above  total  feed 
cost  was  $153.46  per  cow, 
which  gave  me  $2.16  for  each 
dollar  spent  on  feed. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  J.  BEAVER 


Down 
to  the  price 

OF  WOOD! 

The  man  who  introduced 
concrete  stave  silos  into  the 
East,  and  worked  with  them 
to  the  present  day,  offers  the 
results  of  his  eiperience  in  a 
much  improved  concrete 
silo,  Geo.  E.  Priest's  Rein- 
forced Concrete  Stave  Silo 
has  these  advantages: 

Lowest  prices— no  more 
than  many  wood  silos,  de- 
livery and  erection  included. 
Permanence — 
Quick  erection- 
Liberal  DISCOUNTS — 
Send  to  us  for  a  booklet 
describing  the  Priest  Silo 
Improvements  in  detail. 


PRIEST  Concrete  corf. 


I 


201  MERCER  BLDG. 
SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


AMCO  FEED  SERVICE 

DlV.  OF  ALLIED  MILLS.  INC. 


DIST.  OmCE: 


Cattle  for  Sale 

50  head  of  registered  (iucrnscv  cows  to 
reshin  in  the  next  three  niont'hs  of  the 
>est  of  l.reeiling.  several  A.R.  cows  in  this 
lot.  Also  one  ("uiernsey  hull  calf  and  I.) 
coming  veariv  heifers,  for  $.38()().  If  v,,,, 
vi"'n'-  "  '""'"l-'tion  hnv  these.  A  "rcg. 
iMilknig  Shorthorn  I. nil.  coming  .1  vrs 
color,  dark  red;  price.  $l'r,();  also  cows'and' 
hellers    for    $2(M)    to    $5;^().     One    coming 

«-iV."  A  '  .""I"""'''''  '"  «'•"".  K-rsev  1.1.11, 
*.^IM).  A  prizewinner  at  State  and  Conntv 
l-airs  and  Creat  Eastern  States  K.xposi- 
ti^on.  Rcg.  Jersev  cows  from  $1'(K)  to  $400 
i  hcse  animals  are  all  of  the  I.est  of  l.reed- 
ing  and  are  from  herds  that  are  over- 
stocked Also  have  12  grade  Cuiernscv 
cows,  of  high  (jnahtv;  (>  reg.  cows  and  4 
heiters  from  one  her.l  that  will  l,e  sold 
worth  the  monev.  Sen.l  for  sales  lists. 
Kverything  accre.lited.  When  vou  want 
//0(i(/ livestock,  think  of  me. 

High  grade  2  vr.  old  Jersev  heifers  in 
carOads,  T.B.  an.l  HIo.kI  Teste.l.  Fresh 
an,!  Springers.  Price  $72.r,0  per  hea.l, 
delivered  in  carload  lots.  Satisf.iction 
guaranteed.    Shipped  from  Missouri. 

LEWIS  II.  FURGASON 

Wl.NDHAM,    Ni:\v    YoKK 


HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

ff^t  handle  alt  kinds  oj  cattle 

Holsteins — Gueriueys — Jersej 

d  Specialty 

All  cows  tuberculin  tested  and  « 
subject  to  a  60  or  90  day  retest  and  fm 
guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

Free  delivery  any  distance. 

B.  ZAITZ  &  SON 

202  Mercer  Street 
Phone  72  Hightstown,  N. 


Clip  and  Groom  Your  Cow 
During  Stable  Months 
—  It  Meana  CLEANER 
and  BETTER  MILK 

Clipped  and  Groomed  Cowitn 
clean  and  comfortable  and  k«i 
dirt  out  o^  the  milk  pail.    Cli> 


— .     .....    .....n     yjatii.      v.ll|> 

Ping  and  Grooming  improve  tk 
health  of  your  Llv»  Stock. 
Gillett*      PortabU      Electn 


Clipping  and  Grooming  Mi- 
chinea  Operate  on  the  Lifki 
Circuit  furniihed  by  igj 
Electric  Power  Co..  or  on  am 
make  of  Farm  Lighting  f^laot 
PRICE  LIST  ON   REQUESI 

GILLETTE  CLIPPING   MACHINE  CO 
129  Weat  3Ut  St.,  Dapt.  14,  New  York.  N.T 

45  Yeara  Making  Reliable  Clipping  and 
Grooming  Machinea. 


Elxcellent  grade  1  lolstein-Friesian  cow 
fresh  or  shortly  to  come  in.  Thea 
cows  are  good  individuals  and  excellent 
milkers  and  only  offered  for  sale  be- 
cause we  are  overstocked. 

BAUKE  JOUSTRA, 
Great  Meadows,  R.  F.  D.,  New  Jertej 

or 

EUGENE  B.  BENNETT, 
Allamuchy,  New  Jersey 


J^ 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Horace  F.  Temple 

Printer 

Bell  Phone  No.   1 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


PHILADELPHIA 

^  1 1  .1  1^  In  CONCRETI 
^^    ^'^^•*^        TILE 
Reliable  for  paat  30  yean. 
WOOD  TANK.S 
BROODER  HOUSES 
DAIRY  BARN  EQUIPMENTS 
Free  catalog.  Special  pricea  no* 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 

10  S.  !8th  St.     Philadelphia,  P> 


V"^    Or.  Spencer's  Bull  Tarn* 

i^— '  I'crtcrt  r,,i,tr..|   f,,r  ,.v,.rv  i.mII  In  li.im 

a-.-.w-— "^      yard   -ii,,!   pasinrc        I  rcil  Bn* 

l^^l         ,      .    I'"-'''!  JiiKt  Ihi'siimr.     TliirnnBn* 

III  iliilly  iisi'       Have  vcni  hitii   The  !» 

f-IHiM.r  stalT,    111-   Uini:s,  < '.,»    I'l* 

Jind   l.cucliT.     .'to   Duja  To  'Iry.     , 

WHtm  Totlav  For  All  Fmci* 

Spencer  Brother..  Inc.,  Savona,  N.  t 


Compensation,  Aytomobile  &  Truck  Insurance 

Save  Money  by  Giving  Us  Yourlnsurance 

Our  policies  furnish  Compensation  protection  as  required  by  the  Compensation  Act.     We  protect  the  employer  as  well  as  his 
employees.     We  paid  a  diridend  for  1928  of  18%.     If  interested,  write  tor  particulars. 


I  am  interested  in  having  Casualty  Insurance  for  my  help  and  protec- 
tion for  myself,  24  hours  in  the  day.     I  estimate  my  payroll  for  the  year 

at 

Occupation 

Name 

Address - 


We  write  insurance 
in  the  state  of  Penn 
sylvania  only. 


WE  WRITE  A  STANDARD  AUTOMOBILE   POLICY.     IF   INTERESTED,  FILL  IN  THE  ATTACHED 

BLANK  AND  WE  WILL  GIVE  YOU  FULL  INFORMATION 


city 


Name Address 

Insurance  Begins 19 Elxpires 

Business Mfg.  Name 

Type  of  Body Year  Model No.  Cylinders 

Serial  No Motor  No Truck   ... 

Capacity 


County 


19 


Serial  No Motor  No.. 


Pennsylvania  Threshermen  £  Farmers'  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 


311  Mechanics  Trust  BIdg.,  Harrisburg    Pa. 


FARMALL— 
The  All-Purpose 
Tractor  /j 


TRAOe 
MARK 


NICE 


REO. 
U.SJL 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY— WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINT  AND  VARNISHES 

Write  lor  Color  Card*  and  Bsoklet  "Paint  Pointer*" 

EUGENE  E.  NrCE  COMPANY,  I«c.,  PHILADELPHIA 


JW 


MayWeCultivateYourComForYou? 

YOU'VE  read  about  the  McCormick-DeeringFarmall, 
and  chances  are  you've  already  seen  one  of  them  at 
work  in  your  neighbors'  fields.  Haven't  you  sort  of 
wondered  how  it  would  lake  hold  oi  x/our  work  and  what  I 
kind  of  a  job  it  would  do  in  x^our  corn  fields?  Here's  your 
chance  to  find  out! 

We  have  a  Farmall  here  at  the  store  equipped  with 
the  2-row  Farmall  Cultivator.  The  outfit  is  rarin'  to 
go.  If  you  say  the  word  we'll  point  her  nose  toward  your 
place  and  be  out  there  in  a  jiffy.  You  pick  out  the  job 
and  we'll  do  it  in  quick  time  with  this  outfit. 

To  add  spice  to  the  program,  invite  some  of  your 
friends  in  to  see  the  show.  There  really  is  no  other 
tractor  like  the  Farmall.  You  will  enjoy  seeing  it  do 
your  work  in  the  most  modern,  most  economical  way  it 
can  be  done. 

Let  us  know  when  you'll  be  ready  for  us 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


OF      AMERICA 
Incorpormtad 

HARRISBURG 


BALTIMORE 


Milk 

Cooled 


ANEW  idea  ...  a  revolutionary 
idea  .  .  .  for  the  quick  and  eco- 
nomical cooling  of  milk  on  the  dairy 
farm.  Electrically  operated,  auto- 
matically controlled,  it  requires  but  little  at- 
tention. Immediately  after  milking,  place 
your  cans  of  milk  in  the  ice  cold  water  with- 
in the  ESCO  Milk  Cooling  Cabinet  and  the 
temperature  of  the  milk  quickly  drops  to 
below  50  degrees. 

The  ideal  cooling  and  storage  system  that 
you  have  been  wanting. 

Askfyour  Power'Company,  Electric  Refriger- 
ation Dealer,  or  write  direct  to  us 

ESCO  CABINET  COMPANY 

World's  Largett  Afanufacturert  of 
Milk  Cooling  Cabinets 

WEST  CHESTER,  PENNA. 


WffWVIV) 

PATENT  APPLIED  FOR 

ELECI'RIC   MILK  COOLING 
CABINET 
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The  Time  and  Labor  Saved  by  the 

DE  LAVAL  Magnetic  Milker 
Represent  Extra  Profit  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


Perfect  milking 
regardless  of 
operators. 


TIME  and  labor  are  among  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  that  make  up  the  dairyman's 
"cost  to  produce"  and  the  De  Laval  Mag- 
netic Milker  cuts  milking  time  and  labor  to  the 
bone.  It  saves  half  the  time  required  to  milk  by 
hand  or  enables  one  man  to  do  the  work  of  two 
or  three  good  hand  milkers  in  the  same  time. 

Thousands  of  dairymen  through  the  use  of 
De  Laval  Magnetic  Milkers  have  eliminated  the 
costly,  wasteful  drudge- work  that  takes  such  a 
large  share  of  the  profits  and  they  now  enjoy  in- 
creased incomes  and  more  time  for  other  things. 

Equally  important  is  the  better  milking 
which  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  affords.  The 
pulsations,  created  and  controlled  by  magnetic 


force,  are  regular  and  uniform  to  the  split 
second.  Every  cow  is  milked  at  the  same  speed 
and  with  precisely  the  same  action  at  every 
milking.  Every  dairyman  knows  the  impor- 
tance of  regular,  even  milking. 

Cleaner  milk  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
De  Laval  Magnetic  is  cleaned  and  kept  clean 
are  other  important  features. 

Ask  your  local  De  Laval  dealer  for  informa- 
tion on  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker,  includ- 
ing an  actual  demonstration  in  your  own  bam, 
on  your  own  cows,  if  you  desire. '  If  you  do  not 
know  your  local  dealer,  send  the  coupon  to  the 
nearest  De  Laval  office.  You  will  not  be  obli- 
gated in  any  way.    Do  it  today. 


INTER-STATE 


Producers 


isSUED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  DAIRY  FARMER  BY  THE  INT 


lOtl^^"^.^. 


tl 


West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


i 


Fast,  Clean,  Perfect  and  Dependable  Milking^ 


THE  DE  LAVAL   SEPARATOR   COMPANY 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  165  Broadway 
Chicago,  111.,  600  Jackson  Blvd. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  61  Beale  St. 

Gentlemen:  I  would  like  to  try  the  n  De  Laval 
"Magnetic"  Milker  n  De  Laval  "Utility"  Milker  (check 
which)  in  my  own  bam,  without  putting  myself  under  any 
obligation. 

My  name  is 

Address 

Ho.  of  cows Q  Check  here  if  you  wish  literature  only. 


For  the  new^  dairyman  or  the 
small  herd  o'wner  the  De  Laval 
UtiUty  MUker  is  a  splendid 
milker  — the  best  oS  its  kind. 
Utility  units  may  also  be  had 
for  operation  on  any  existing 
single    pipe    line    installation. 


World  Commodity 

In  Farm  Market 

Markets  for  American  farm  products 
are  reflecting  the  general  world  decline  in 
commodity  prices,  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics.  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  its  June  Ist 
report  on  the  agricultural  situation 
V  "The  low  price  of  wheat."  says  the 
bureau,  "reflects  a  world-wide  condition 
of  declining  commodity  prices,  large  stocks, 
business  recession,  unemployment,  and 
reduced  purchasing  power,  all  of  which 
has  operated  to  the  disadvantage  of  many 
producers  of  commodities  entering  into 
international  trade,  including  American 
wheat,  cotton,  and  pork. 

"Moreover."  the  bureau  adds,  "there 
seems  to  be  a  somewhat  curtailed  con- 
sumption within  this  country,  and  ap- 
parently this  is  affecting  markets  for  cat- 
tle, butter,  eggs,  lambs,  wool,  and  certain 
vegetables." 

The  Bureau  finds,  "the  continued  weak 
market  for  wheat,  as  harvest  time  ap- 
proaches, is  naturally  depressing  to  the 
West.  Growers  are  hopeful  but  not  cheer- 
ful. The  hopes  are  largely  grounded  on 
the  possibility  that  small  supplies  in 
Argentina  and  shrinking  stocks  in  Europe 
and  the  Orient  may  lead  to  increased  ex- 
ports from  this  country  during  the  sum- 
mer." 

In  the  face  of  these  reduced  market 
prospects  for  farm  commodities,  the 
Bureau  reports  that  the  mid-season  crops 
are  coming  along  now  with  prospects  of 
abundant  supplies  of  potatoes,  canta- 
loupes, watermelons,  and  tomatoes,  but 
probably  with  limited  shipments  of  peach- 
es, onions,  and  cabbage.  Cotton,  corn, 
potatoes,  and  other  principal  crops  have 
been  planted  under  generally  favorable 
growing  conditions  and  the  grass  crop  has 
made  rapid  growth  following  the  late 
May  rains.  Some  effects  of  the  hard 
winter,  however,  are  reported  to  be  evi- 
dent in  spotted  wheat  fields  and  reduced 
crops  of  peaches  and  some  other  fruits 

"Winter  wheat."  says  the  bureau,  "is 
headed,  and  in  the  South  is  beginning  to 
ripen.  The  straw  is  short  and  the  stands 
thin  in  parts  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  and  southern  Kansas.  More 
fields  were  abandoned  this  spring  than 
last,  though  not  more  than  in  the  average 
season.  The  early  estimates  have  in- 
dicated a  crop  of  hard  winter  wheat 
around  5  per  cent  smaller  than  last  year 
and  of  soft  red  winter,  some  I  3  per  cent 
smaller. 

"Spring  wheat  has  grown  rather  slowly, 
owing  to  cool  weather,  but  it  looks  promis- 
ing, on  the  who'e.  The  crop  has  made  a 
favorable  start  in  Canada  also,  though 
lack  of  subsoil  moisture  in  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta  will  make  the  crop  somewhat 
dependent  on  summer  rains. 


I 


Big  Cow  Best 

A  study  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Indus- 
try. United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, of  nearly  220.000  yearly  records 
of  cows  in  dairy  herd  improvement  asso- 
ciations showed  that  within  the  breed 
the  heavier  cows  generally  excelled  the 
lighter  cows  of  the  same  age  in  produc- 
tion and  income  over  cost  of  feed  The 
heavier  cows  ate  more  in  dollars  worth 
of  feed,  but  they  more  than  made  up  for 
«t  in  production. 


^\i«:^ 
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Heavy  Butter  Supplies 

in  cold  storage 
still  continue  to 

Menace  the  Milk  Market 

Every  producer  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts should  cooperate  in  moving 
this  excess  butter  from  the  market 

Butter    storage    on    June    1st 

'  aggregated  50,330,000  lbs.,  com- 
pared to  28.369,000  lbs.  one  year 
ago. 

Consume   your    share    of 
the  Butter  Surplus 

Butter  at  today's  prices  is  the 
best  product  you  can  buy  tor 
your  table  spread — and  it  means 
real  health  and  energy. 


It  is  an   important  factor  in  your 
diet  and  that  ot  your  family. 


.,o  Admission  Charge 
To  Coming  Pennsylvania 
^tate  harm  Show 

No  admission  will  be  charged  to  the 
fifteenth  annual  Pennsylvania  Farm  Pro- 
ducts Show  which  will  be  held  January 
19th  to  24tk.  1931.  in  the  mammoth  ex- 
hibition building  now  under  construction 
in  Harrisburg,  the  Farm  Show  Commission 
has  decided,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment by  R.  G.  Bressler,  Show  director. 

A  tentative  premium  list  totaling 
$33,000  was  approved  by  the  Commission 
at  its  meeting  on  May  28.  This  sum  is 
almost  four  times  the  amount  offered  in 
prizes  at  any  previous  Show  and  is  the 
largest  ever  offered  at  a  State  agricultural 
exhibition  in  the  history  of  the  Common- 
wealth, Mr.  Bressler  states.  More  prize 
money  will  be  offered  and  new  classes  will 
be  provided  in  practically  all  departments 
of  the  Show.  The  livestock  divisions, 
most  of  which  are  new  features,  will  have 
especially  attractive  awards. 

At  a  meeting  on  May  27,  of  the  Farm 
Show  Committee,  which  represents  all 
the  agricultural  and  allied  interests  in 
the  State,  reports  were  received  indicating 
that  farmers  are  manifesting  a  greater  in- 
terest in  entering  products  and  livestock 
in  the  coming  show  than  was  the  case  in 
any  previous  exhibition.  The  Holstein- 
Friesian  Registry  Association,  Inc.,  of 
Harrisburg.  was  admitted  to  membership 
in  the  Committee.  The  Committee  now 
represents  approximately  40  agricultural 
and  allied  organizations  in  addition  to  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  and  several 
Departments  of  the  State  Government. 


Many  to  Attend 

Cooperative  Institute 

On  account  of  its  proximity  to  Penn- 
sylvania, the  sixth  annual  Institute  of 
Co-operation  which  is  being  held  at  Ohio 
State  University.Columbt  •.Ohio,  from  July 
7  to  12,  willdraw  a  large  attendance  from 
the  membership  of  co-operative  associa- 
tions in  this  State,  according  to  reports 
reaching  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets.  Many  organizations,  both  local 
and  statewide,  are  planning  to  send  official 
representatives  to  the  meeting  and  num- 
erous farmers  who  are  interested  in  agri- 
cultural co-operation  will  attend. 

Several  Pennsylvania  authorities  on  co- 
operative   marketing     are    scheduled    for 
addresses  on  this  year's  program.     11.  B. 
Steele,    Secretary,    Dairymen's   Co-opera- 
tive Sales  Company,   Pittsburgh,   Pa.,    is 
to  address  the  conference  on  July  9.  and 
will  talk  on  "Milk  Trucking  Problems  of 
Co-operatives."     On  the  same  date.  F.  F. 
Lininger.   Professor  of  Agricultual  Elcono- 
nomics,   Pennsylvania  State  College,  will 
address  the  meeting  on  "Seasonal  Regula- 
tion of  Supply  of  Fluid  Milk."    The  follow- 
ing day,  July  10,  C.  I    Cohee.  Director  of 
Quality    Control     Department.    Philadel- 
phia Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  will  talk 
on  "Methods  to  Secure  Quality  Improve- 
ment;"  J.   O.   Elastlack.   will    talk   on    "A 
Uniform  System  of  Production   Records." 
The    American    Institute   of    Co-op>era- 
tion    meets   annually,    the    location   being 
changed   each    year.      The   first    Institute 
was  held  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  in  1925      It  is  a  gathering  of 
officials  and  members  of  co-operative  asso- 
ciations,   in    North   America    and    foreign 
countries,  and  is  widely  attended  by  others 
interested  in  the  co-operative  movement. 
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Culling  Low-Producing  Cows  From  the  Dairy  Herd 

By  O.  E.  Reed,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,   D.  C. 
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There  are  three  things  we  can  do  to 
make  our  dairy  herds  more  profitable. 
Cull  the  low  producers:  feed  the  others  ac- 
cording to  what  they  can  produce  when 
well  fed;  then  breed  intelligently.  Let's 
consider  what  we  can  accomplish  by  culling 
the  low-producing    cows    from    our    dairy 

Studies,  by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  In- 
dustry, United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  of  the  productinn,  f«»ed  rnnt, 
and  income  records  of  cows  on  test  in 
Dairy  Herd-Improvement  Associations. 
have  shown  that  the  elimination  of  the 
lowest  producers  from  the  dairy  herd  not 
only  increases  the  average  production  per 
cow,  but  always  results  in  increasing  the 
cash  income  cost  of  feed  per  cow.  There- 
fore, if  any  dairyman  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  income  which  he  makes  over  cost  of 
feed,  he  can  always  increase  that  income 
per  cow  by  culling  a  little  closer. 

At  present,  when  the  surplus  of  dairy 
products  in  this  country  is  abnormally 
high,  and  when  prices  are  correspondingly, 
closer  culling  is  one  of  the  ways  of  getting 
better  results  immediately.  Our  figures 
indicate  that  culling  the  lowest-producing 
I  per  cent  of  the  dairy  cows  in  this  country 
would  not  lower  the  milk  and  butterfat 
production  as  much  as  I  per  cent,  but  only 
one-fifth  of  I  per  cent;  and  that  culling  the 
lowest-producing  10  per  cent  of  our  dairy 
cows  would  not  lower  the  milk  and  butter- 
fat  production  10  per  cent,  but  only  5  per 
cent. 

Some  people  say  that  it  is  not  good  logic 
to  blame  the  low-producers  when  there  is 
a  surplus  of  dairy  products  in  this  country. 
I  am  not  interested  in  whether  it  is  the 
low-producers  or  whether  it  is  the  high- 
producers  that  cause  the  surplus,-- but  I 
am  mightily  interested  in  the  fine  effect 
which  the  culling  of  the  low-producing 
cows  from  our  dairy  herds  has  upon  the 
pocket-book  of  the  dairy  industry. 

However,  not  every  low-producing  dairy 
cow  in  the  United  Stat  :&  represents  a  loss. 
There  are  farms  where  the  family  cow 
lives  principally  on  feed  that  would  other- 
wise be  wasted,  and  she  may  be  cared  for 
by  labor  that  could  not  earn  as  much  in 
any  other  way.  We  are  talking  now  about 
the  commercial  dairy. 

In  the  commercial  dairy,  there  seems  to 


be  a  little  danger  that  the  culling  will  be       l^  ^'  cent  could  be  culled  and  there  would 

be  no   noticeable   loss.      Yes,    the   lowest- 


too  severe.  If  all  our  commercial  dairy 
herds  were  culled  as  they  should  be  culled, 
the  production  of  milk  could  be  so  con- 
trolled that  it  could  be  kept  constantly  in 
balance  with  consumption.  That,  of 
course,  would  be  the  ideal  situation. 

However,  to  bring  about  such  an  ideal 
state  of  affairs,  the  dairyman  must  have 
production,  feed  cost,  and  income  records 
of  his  cows.  How  is  he  going  to  get  such 
figures?  As  far  as  I  know,  the  most  prac- 
tical way  to  get  such  information,  at  a  cost 
he  can  afford,  is  through  the  work  of  the 
Dairy  Herd- Improvement  Associations,  or 
similar  organizations  of  dairymen. 

A  Dairy  Herd- Improvement  Associa- 
tion is  an  organization  of  about  2b  dairy 
farmers  who  co-operatively  employ  a  man 
to  test  their  cows  for  economical  produc- 
tion of  milk  and  butterfat.  One  day  each 
month  the  tester  weighs  the  feed,  both  con- 
centrates and  roughages,  for  each  cow  in 
the  herd;  weighs  her  milk  and  tests  it  for 
butterfat;  and  figures  out  the  gross  in- 
come and  income  over  cost  of  feed  for  each 
cow.  From  the  record  of  one  day  per 
month  he  computes  the  record  of  the  in- 
dividual cow  for  the  month  and  for  the 
year,  and  by  comparing  the  production 
records  of  the  daughters  of  each  bull  with 
the  production  records  of  their  dams,  he 
passes   an    accurate   judgment    upon    the 


producing  30  per  cent  of  our  dairy  cows 
could  go  to  the  butcher  and  the  losses  due 
to  their  absence  from  the  herd  would  be 
almost  negligible. 

I  lowever,  I  would  not  recommend  the 
sudden  elimination  of  30  per  cent  of  our 
dairy  cows.  To  get  rid  of  so  many  cows 
all  at  once  would  completely  demoralize 
the  dairy  industry  and  would  cause  a  milk 
famine.  I  wouldnot  recommend  the  sudden 
culling  of  20  per  cent  of  our  dairy  cows,  for 
the  same  reason.  I  would  hesitate  to  re- 
commend the  sudden  elimination  of  the 
lowest-producing  10  per  cent  of  our  dairy 
cows,  though  that  would  certainly  not  send 
any  profit  producers  to  the  butcher.  Such 
a  culling  and  killing  would  be  too  drastic. 
It  would  create  a  milk  fiimine.  and  also 
it  would  put  too  much  cow-meat  on  the 
market.  That  would  be  bad  for  the  dairy 
industry,  and  perhaps  worse  for  the  beef 
industry. 

It  probably  would  not  be  wise  to  re- 
commend the  culling  of  any  particular 
per  cent  at  this  time,  but  rather  to  recom- 
mend that  the  dairymen  of  this  country 
should  cull  their  herds  closer  and  closer, 
and  not  stop  culling  until  they  have 
brought  production  and  consumption  into 
proper  balance.     After  that  the  cullmg  at 

(Continued  on  page  8) 


Penn  State  College  Holds  Farmers' 

Week  and  Dairy  Exposition 


actual  breeding  value  of  the  bull.  Thus 
the  farmer  in  the  association  knows,  at  all 
times,  what  every  cow  in  his  herd  is  pro- 
ducing. Knowing  the  amount  of  produc- 
tion and  the  cost  of  feed,  he  is  able  to  cull 
the  low  and  unprofitable  producers  with- 
out guess  work.  He  is  able  to  feed  the 
*.  -f  L  :^    -  -  I-         .      .  I     • 

for  profitable  production.  Thus  he  in- 
creases his  profits.  Also,  he  is  able  to  use 
the  records  in  such  a  way  as  to  brceJ  his 
herd  up  toward  higher  production,  instead 
of  down  toward  a  lower  and  less  profitable 
production  per  cow. 

The  Dairy  Herd-Improvement  Asso- 
ciations are  growing  rapidly  in  numbers 
and  influence  all  over  the  country,  and  the 
National  dairy  breed  associations  have 
recently  worked  out  and  adopted  herd 
test  plans  by  which  it  may  be  possible  to 
bring  about  a  very  rapid  improvement  in 
our  dairy   herds. 

At  the  beginning  of  1930  there  were 
about  1,130  Dairy  Herd- Improvement 
Associations  in  operation.  These  associa- 
tions are  working  wonders  for  the  dairy 
industry  of  the  United  States.  Dairymen 
anywhere  who  want  to  organize  one  of 
these  associations  can  find  out  how  to  pro- 
ceed by  asking  their  county  agricultural 
agent  or  their  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
The  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  has  a  bulletin  on  the  subject, 
"Dairy  Herd-Improvement  Associations," 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1604-F,  copies  of 
which  will  be  sent  free  upon  request  as 
long  as  the  supply  lasts. 

In  all  this  Herd-Improvement  work 
three  things  are  kept  constantly  in  mind, 
culling,  feeding  and  breeding.  Culling  the 
low-producers  from  the  herd,  and  feeding 
the  rest  of  the  cows  according  to  their 
capacity  for  production,  brings  immediate 
results.  The  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry 
has  figures  which  show  that  more  culling  is 
needed  in  average  herds,  in  Dairy  Herd- 
Improvement  Association  herds,  and  even 
in  herds  of  registered  dairy  cattle.  Ac- 
cording to  figures  now  available  in  our 
Bureau,  the  culling  of  the  lowest-producing 
10  per  cent  of  all  the  dairy  cows  in  this 
country  would  not  reduce  the  dairyman's 
net  income  by  a  single  dollar.     The  lowest 


Farmers'  Week  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  June  17th,  18th  and  19th. 
attracted  an  attendance  of  more  than 
4.000  Keystone  farm  folks.  Dairying  was 
featured  in  the  program,  and  other  de- 
partments of  the  School  of  Agriculture 
related  their  presentations  as  much  as 
pKissible  to  this  industry. 

Dairying  Featured 

The  dairy  program  attracted  the  largest 
numbers,  as  was  exfjected.  Dr.  F.  P. 
Weaver,  head  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  told  what  makes  a 
profitable  dairy  farm;  Prof.  A.  L.  Beam 
explained  how  to  get  the  moi,t  milk  from 
feed;  Dr.  C.  F.  Noll,  and  Professors  C.  O. 
and  J.  S.  Cobb,  of  the  Agronomy  Depart- 
ment, gave  illustrated  talks  on  crop  rota- 
tion and  fertilization  on  the  dairy  farm, 
and  Dr.  J.  F.  Shigley,  college  veterinarian, 
discussed  dairy  cattle  diseases.  A  parade 
of  outstanding  individuals  of  the  five 
breeds  in  the  college  dairy  herd  then  was 
held,  with  Prof.  A.  A.  Borland,  Depart- 
ment head,  pointing  out  their  fine  points 
and  citing  their  records  of  production. 
Prof.  W.  D.  Swope  told  how  to  pick  a  good 
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Cumberland  County 
(Pa.)  Will  Hold  Annual 
Dairy  Cattle  Show^ 


Wydusinc,  P«. 

eck  Dairy  Cattle  JudginK 


winner  of  the 


Earl  Browning,  Wya 
Penna.  State  Farmer's  W 

Contest,  and  the  Purehred  Holslein  hrifer  calf 
which  was  donated  aa  a  prize  by  the  College  Dairy 
Department.  n^ 

There  were  128  participanta  in  the  conteat. 
Browning  made  perfect  scores  in  judging  Brown 
Swiss.  Guernsey,  Holstein  and  Jersey  cattle  and 
scored  70  points  out  of  100  in  judging  Ayishires. 

dairy  cow.  and  a  dairy  cattle  judging  con- 
test then  was  held,  128  farmers  partici- 
pating. ELarl  Browning.  Wyalusing,  won 
the  contest  with  perfect  scores  in  placing 
Brown  Swiss,  Guernsey,  Holstein.  and 
Jersey  classes,  and  making  70  points  out 
of  a  possible  100  on  the  Ayrshires.  I  lis 
score  was  470.  The  dairy  department 
donated  a  purebred  heifer,  choice  of  breeds, 
and  the  winner  picked  a  I  lolstein. 

Ranson  Fury,  Bakers  Summit;  C.  T. 
Livengood,  Salisbury,  and  Peter  Miller, 
Towanda,  all  tied  for  second  place  by 
scoring  440  points  each. 

Granges  Present  Plays 

Wednesday  evening  the  entertainment 
program  consisted  of  three  one-act  plays 
staged  by  Grange  players. 

Dairy  activities  Thursday  consisted  of 
talks  by  Dr.  S.  I  Bechdel  and  Prof.  P.  S. 
Williams  on  raising  dairy  calves;  Prof  W. 
P.  I  lenning,  of  the  Animal  I  lusbandry 
Department,  on  improving  the  dairy  herd 
through  breeding;  Professors  F.  D.  Gard- 
ner and  J.  W.  White  of  the  Agronomy  De- 
partment, on  dairy  pastures,  their  main- 
tenance and  importance  in  economical 
milk  production;  Prof.  D.  H.  Bailey,  on 
quality  milk  and  how  to  produce  it;  and 
Dr  F.  F.  Lininger,  of  the  department  of 
agricultural  economics,  on  the  dairy  sur- 
plus problem  and  the  future  of  the  dairy 
business. 

Prof.  E.  L.  Moffitt,  in  charge  of  farm 
management,  talked  each  day  on  the  cost 
of  producing  100  pounds  of  milk. 


Machines  Play  Part  .  ,  ^       <      ,       •  r^        . 

Agricultural  engineers  presented  J  The  Fifth  Annual  ^^rnberland  County 
refrigeration  by  Prof  J.  E.  N.choU  Dairy  Cattle  Show  to  be  held  Wednes- 
water  systems  for  the  farmstead  by  P„  day.  Thur^lay  ""d  F^^ay,  August  6  h. 
G.  M.  I  oulkrod,  feed  grinding  and  m.„  7th  and  8th.  at  Mt  View  Park,  Mt.  Holly 
by  Professor  Nicholas,  gasoline  and  k«,  Springs,  will  have  a  number  of  new  and 
sene  engines  on  the  farm  and  farm  1,^  attractive  features  added  to  it  this  year, 
plants  by  Professor  Foulkrod.  and  rop^  according  to  manager  Ivo  V.  Otto 
knots  and  splices  by  Prof.  W.  R  Whii,  exhibitors  have  alret 
assistant  director  of  Agricultural  Corrn  "*^'  '°  formulaic  p. 
pondence  courses. 


The 


exhibitors  have  already  held  several  meet 


t-.    »U-    CL, 


In  Agronomy  the  program  consisted t 
visits  to  experimental  plots  and  explaa,. 
tions  of  the  results  on  the  49  years  testj 
fertilizers,  lime,  and  manure  by  Pmi 
feasors.  C.  D.  Jeffries  and  F.  J.  Holba 


indications  are  that  it  will  exceed  former 
shows  in  interest  to  those  who  attend. 

A  new  feature  this  year  will  be  the  open- 
ing of  the    grounds   to   Commercial    Ex 
hibits  of  machinery 
dairy   equipment 


automobiles,    feeds, 
etc.      Much    desirable 

the  phosphate  fertilizer  plots  by  Profe*,  'P""  «"'  ^  "^"""^''  ^°\'^'  """'P^'^  ""'^ 
H.B.MusserandC  J  Irvm;  variety  t«i«*''^'*°"  '"  «'"""*'*="''  '""=•  T''  '^'* 
of  alfalfa  by  Prof.  C.  O.  Cromer,  anda"  »»>*  n«^«=«"y,  '^TT^  ^  r^^  " 
forage  crop  and  grass  garden  by  Prof  J  <  from  W.  S.  Ker,  Carlisle.  R.  D.  9.  Chair- 
Cobb.  man  of  the  Committee   on   Commercial 

Livestock  farmers  found  a  complete p«     ^^''^'''  "'  f^*""  ""^  °'  *'^'  following:  H. 
gram  in  visits  to  the  experimental  flock     ^-    AHi*"*-    Shippensburg. 


R.    D.    6,    J. 


and  herds  and  demonstrations  of  man^t     ^rady  Smith.  Shippensburg.  R.D^  2.  G 
ment  methods.     Professors  W    B.  CoZ     ^  Mains.  Newville,  R^  D    I ,  F  D.  Myers 


Coiunl 
and  W.  L.  I  lenning,  and  P.  C.  MacKena 
superintendent  of  livestock,  had  charge; 
the  purebred  and  experimental  sheep  p^ 
gram  and  the  sheep  dipping  demonttn 
tion;  Professors  M.  A.  McCarty  and  L  ( 

Madison,  the  swine  experiments  and  swift  ....  . 

management     demonstration;     Profess     signed  by  the  various  breeder,  exhib.tmg 

F.  L.   Bentley,  P.  T.  Ziegler.  and  T  L     ""'*  ''''  P'-'^'*'"'  '^^  '^"^  '*  **'*  ^^°'^ 
Morrow,  Beef  Cattle  Production,  and  D,     ^t    present    approximately    37    head    are 


Mechanicsburg,    R.    D.    I.    Elmer    Ludt. 
Carlisle.  R.  D.  5. 

Another  innovation  will  be  a  consign- 
ment sale  of  choice  dairy  cattle  to  be  held 
Friday  afternoon,  August  8th.  made  up 
of   both    Holsteins    and    Guernseys    con- 


J.  F  Shigley.  Prof  C.  A  Burge.  and  P  J 
Packard.  Draft  I  lorse  Production. 
Control  Diseases  and  Insects 
The  botany  program  consisted  of  talk 
by  Dr.  J.  P.  Kelly  on  weeds  causing  li» 
stock  illness.  Dr.  J.  B.  Hill  on  genetia 
principles  in  the  heredity  and  breeding! 
animals,  and  Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon  on  principle 
of  plant  disease  control. 

Elntomologists  contributed  a  time!:, 
slant  to  the  program  in  talks  on  the  coi 
trol  of  flies  around  the  dairy  barn  by  Di 
V.  R.  I  laber  and  how  the  European  con 
borer  affects  the  dairy  industry  by  Prd 
H    M    Worthley. 

Professors  C.  R.  Anderson  and  F.  T 
Murphey,  extension  foresters,  talked  an: 
demonstrated  planting  trees  on  idle  lane 
estimating  timber  in  the  woodbelt.  placin 
a  price  on  the  woodlot  for  sale,  saw  filini 
use  of  lumber  on  the  farm,  and  improv6 
ment  thinnings  in  the  woodlot. 

Vocational  Students  Demonstrate 

Four  demonstrations  by  students  it 
vocational  high  schools  composed  tl» 
rural  education  program.  The  Newvilk 
school  demonstrated  the  modern  mi 
house  and  cooling  tank;  the  Dimock  school 
sanitation  in  dairy  barns;  the  Robinaoc 
Township  school  of  McKees  Rocks.  m«k 
ing  farm  butter,  and  the  Towanda  school 
testing  milk  for  butterfat. 

Fruit  growers  went  to  the  college  oi 
chards  where  Dr.  R  D.  Anthony  explaincc 
the  construction  and  management  of  tl» 
apple  storage;  Profs  F.  N.  Fagan.  R.  H 
Sudds,  and  J.  L.  Mecartney  showed  how 
to  trim  and  prune  apples,  cherries,  peaches, 
and  small  fruits;  Prof.  F.  N.  Fagan  took 
charge  of  inspection  of  the  orchard  covei 
crops.  Doctor  Anthony  the  apple  orchard 
fertilizer  plots.  Professors  I  1  N.  Worthley 
1 1.  W.  Thurston,  and  I-*.  N.  Fagan  th« 
orchard  dusting  and  spraying  experi- 
ments; Prof.  J.  U  Ruef.  explained  resuiti 
of  apple  pollination  demonstrations,  and 
Professors  Reuf  and  Mecartney  gave  or- 
chard rodent  control  measures. 

Describe   Beauty  on   Farm 

In  ornamental  horticulture.  Dr.  E.  I 
Wilde  and  Professors  A.  F.  Cooke.  1 1.  K 
Dodge.  C.  W.  Wild.  W  W.  Trainer  and 
A.  C.  Rasmus-sen  were  in  charge  of  the 
program.     It  consisted  of  talks  on  peren 

(Continued  on  page  8) 


listed  for  the  sale.  Each  consignor  to  this 
sale  will  have  the  privilege  of  furnishing 
his  own  auctioneer. 

General  plans  for  the  Show  remain  much 
the  same  as  in  previous  years.  Classes  will 
be  open  for  exhibit  in  both  the  Holstein 
and  Guernsey  breeds  and  for  both  pure- 
bred and  grade  cattle.  Judging  of  the 
various  classes  will  be  conducted  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  by  Prof.  C.  R.  Gearhart^ 
in  charge  of  Cow  Testing  Association  work 
at  State  College. 

Motion  pictures,  music  and  other  at- 
tractions will  (x:cupy  the  evenings.  Music 
will  be  rendered  one  evening  by  the  Mt. 
Holly  Springs  Band  and  on  the  other  by 
the  Boiling  Springs  Grange  orchestra. 

There  is  also  under  consideration  the 
staging  of  a  milking  contest  for  girls  on 
Thursday    afternoon. 

*By  W.  Irvin  Gait.  County  Agricultural  A«rnl, 
Cumberland  County  Agri.  Ext.  Au'n. 


Dairy  Cows  Increase 

In  63  Counties 

The  number  of  dairy  cows  on  farms  in 
Pennsylvania  increased  in  all  counties 
excepting  4  during  1929.  according  to  the 
estimates  of  the  F'edcrul-State  Crop  Re- 
porting Service.  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  estimated  num- 
ber of  milk  cows  and  heifers  two  years  old 
and  over  on  farms  January  Ist.  this  year, 
was  889.000     the  highest  since  1925. 

The  four  counties  in  which  decreases 
occurred  during  the  year  are  Lycoming. 
McKean.  Montgomery  and  Potter. 

The  average  value  per  head  of  the  dairy 
cows  was  estimated  at  $112  the  highest 
on  record.  With  one  exception,  this  figure 
exceeds  the  average  value  in  all  the  lead- 
ing dairy  states. 

Dairy  cows  in  Pennsylvania  at  the  pre- 
sent time  represent  an  investment  of  al- 
most $100,000,000.  Dairying  provides 
the  largest  single  source  of  farm  revenue 
in  the  State. 

The  following  are  the  estimates  for  the 
number  of  milk  cows  on  farms  January  I. 
1930:  Adams.  I  1 .010;  Allegheny.  12.380; 
Armstrong.  10.490;  Beaver.  8.620;  Bed- 
ford. 17.690;  Berks.  29,830;  Blair,  8.680; 
Bradford.  38.330;  Bucks.  20.010;  Butler. 
14.850;  Cambria.  9.300;  Cameron.  370; 
Carbon.  1,920;  Centre,  13.550;  Chester. 
42.550;  Clarion.  11.740;  Clearfield.  8.120; 
Clinton.  4.500;  Columbia.  8.590;  Craw- 
ford. 29.350;  Cumberland.  17.040. 

Daupin.  15.360;  Delaware.  4.  370;  Elk. 
2.840;  Erie,  25,910;  Fayette,  10,070; 
Forest.  1.030;  Franklin.  18,830;  Fulton, 
3.860;  Greene.  8.360;  Huntingdon,  8,580; 
Indiana,  I  1,770;  Jefferson.  8.640;  Juniati. 
7.270;  Lackawanna,  8,670;  Lancaster, 
38,850;  Lawrence.  1 2.900;  Lebanon.  10,39:; 
Lehigh.  8,500;  Luzerne.  8,250;  Lycoming 
15,940. 

McKean.  5.820;  Mercer.  20,070;  Mifflin. 
7.770;  Monroe.  5.120;  Montgomery.  16.- 
960;  Montour.  4.500;  Northampton.  11.- 
740;  Northumberland.  10.440;  Perry. 
8.820;  Philadelphia.  750;  Pike.  2.280; 
Potter.  11.600;  Schuylkill.  7.460;  Snyder. 
6.720;  Somerset.  17.950;  Sullivan.  4.190; 
Susquehanna.  28.190;  Tioga.  29.  680; 
Union.  7.140;  Venango.  6.880;  Warren. 
12.220;  Washington.  25.940;  Wayne.  25.- 
530;  Westmoreland.  21.270;  Wyoming, 
9.780;  York.  3 1. 590;  total  for  Pennsylvania. 
889.000. 


Martinsburg  Local 

Holds  Meeting 

A  meeting  of  the  Martinsburg.  W.  Va., 
Local  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening 
Jun;  lOth,  at  "State  House  Farm",  the 
home  of  president  I.  D   Van  Metre. 

Following  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of 
the  previous  meeting,  by  secretary  Frank- 
lin McQuilkin.  an  interesting  address  was 
;^^^.  k./  I  R  7  illora  wrrptarv  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association. 
on  the  subject.'  "Economical  Milk  Pro- 
duction Spells  Success  in  Dairying." 

The  boys  and  girls  of  the  local  4-1 1  club 
presented  a  short  play,  entitled  "A  Mock 
Wedding."  which  was  received  with 
marked    interest. 

J.  A.  Grantham,  delegate  representing 
the  Martinsburg  Local  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  last  fall,  madeadetailed  report 
of  the  a;tivities  at  that  meeting.  Two 
reels  of  motion  pictures  were  also  shown 
by  Mr.  Zollers.  An  interesting  program 
was  also  staged  by  two  of  Mr.  Van  Metre's 
sons,  assisted  by  several  other  boys  of  the 
Vocational  Agricultural  School.  A  tractor 
demonstration  was  scheduled  for  the  meet 
on  the  following  Fridiy.  by  the  School 
boys.  This  will  be  held  on  the  Van  Metre 
farm  and  a  number  of  tractors  will  t?ke 
part. 

An  in  ipection  was  also  made  of  Mr.  Van 
Metre's  bam.  which  included  two  particu- 
lar featurer.  one  a  large  well  equipped 
cow  barn  and  a  new  combine  used  this 
year  for  harvesting  the  grain. 

Before  leaving,  the  meeting  tendered 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Metre  a  rising  vote  of 
thanks  for  their  hospitality. 


New  Trustees  Chosen 

For  State  College 

Two  new  names  appear  on  the  list  of 
trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege as  the  result  of  elections  held  by  over 
150  delegates  from  county  agricultural 
and  industrial  societies  at  the  college  dur- 
ing the  recent  commencement  week.  They 
•re  Ernest  J.  Poole,  of  Reading,  and  John 
G.  Benedict,  of  Waynesboro,  the  former 
a  manufacturing  executive  and  the  latter 
a  banker,  and  the  interests  of  both  are  in 

^  •  agricultural  as  well  as  industrial  fields. 

•*  Trustees  re-elected  are  Frank  P.  Willits. 
former  State  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  Chester  J.  Tyson,  of  Gardners,  both 
outstanding  agricultural  leaders  in  the 
State.  Those  replaced  are  J.  A.  Mc- 
Sparran.  Fumess.  and  W.  L.  Rothrock. 
State  College.  Alumni  of  the  college  re- 
elected were:  J.  G.  White,  New  York;  B. 
A.  Musser,  Scran  ton  and  W.  L.  Aff  elder. 
PitUburgh. 

In  the  Penn  State  alumni  association 
elections,  I.  G.  G.  Forster,  Philadelphia, 
was  elected  president  of  the  association 
•nd  of  a  newly  organized  executive  board. 
L.  K.  Hibshman.  State  College,  was  re- 
elected executive  secretary.  Alumni  also 
•elected  a  group  of  fiva  alumni  fund  trus- 
tees »nd  authorized  the  creation  of  a  gift 
fund. 


Tested  Cows  Double 

Milk  and  Improve  Fat 

Striking  increases  in  milk  and  butterfat 
have  been  obtained  in  the  past  10  years  by 
three  members  of  the  Juniata  county  cow 
Testing  Association.  I.  O.  Sidelmann.  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  dairy  ex- 
tension service,  reports. 

T.  R.  Aucker's  herd  has  increased  from 
6,345  pounds  of  milk  and  210.9  pounds  of 
butterfat  in  1920  to  12.838  pounds  of 
milk  and  435.4  pounds  of  butterfat  per 
cow  last  year.  This  is  an  average  increase 
of  6,493  pounds  of  milk  and  224.5  pounds 
of  butterfat  a  cow. 

E.  J.  Cunningham  and  Son  have  a  herd 
which  has  increased  6.229  pounds  of  milk 
and  198.8  pounds  of  butterfat  in  10  years. 
In  1920  the  cow  average  was  6.624  pounds 
of  milk  and  231.9  pounds  of  butterfat. 
Last  year  it  was  12.853  pounds  of  milk  and 
430.7  pounds  of  butterfat. 

An  increase  of  4.661  pounds  of  milk  and 
1 59. 1  pounds  of  butterfat  p>er  cow  has  been 
obtained  by  Theodore  Kauffman.  Ten 
years  ago  his  cows  gave  6.356  pounds  of 
milk  and  209.4  pounds  of  butterfat  each. 
Now  they  give  1 1 .01 7  pounds  of  milk  and 
368.5  pounds  of  butterfat. 


Corn  Borer  CIcan-Up 

Is  a  Success 

The  European  corn  borer  clean-up  in 
Crawford  and  Erie  counties  this  spring 
was  most  successful,  according  to  R.  H. 
Bell,  director  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  requirements  for  complete  clean-up 
of  all  corn  remnants  about  the  farm  were 
followed  out  carefully  by  most  farmers. 
The  clean-up  work  which  the  Common- 
wealth  had    to  do   was  largely   on   farms 

I  1  I!,   r ....   _t  kU-  Q»..»» 

Due  to  the  decrease  in  infestation,  only 
two  counties  were  included  in  the  area  of 
enforced  clean-up  this  year.  Last  year, 
the  clean-up  work  was  required  in  all  or 
portions  of  four  counties. 

Pennyslvania  farmers  are  ahead  of 
growers  in  neighboring  states  in  corn 
borer  control  efforts,  according  to  en- 
tomologists who  have  observed  conditions 
throughout  the  infested  area.  Much 
commercial  loss  occurred  in  one  county  in 
a  neighboring  state  in  1929  which  em- 
phasizes the  seriousness  of  this  introduced 
corn  pest. 

The  department  proposes  to  make  a 
field-to-field  survey  of  the  entire  infested 
district  in  Pennsylvania  this  summer  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  rate  of 
infestation  and  thereby  be  in  a  position  to 
give  farmers  definite  information  as  to 
the  control  requirements.  Eighteen  men 
will  be  employed  in  this  survey. 


The  thrifty  animals  of  whatever  kind 
appeal  to  buyers  and  always  at  a  better 
price. 


Beetle  Quarantine 

On  Farm  Products 

Effective  June  15 

Last  minute  details  are  now  being 
worked  out  for  an  effective  campaign 
against  the  Japanese  beetle  again  this 
summer,  according  to  R.  M.Bell,  director 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  regulations  which  govern  the 
movement  of  farm  products  and  cut 
flowers  from  the  generally  infested  area 
become  effective  June  15  and  will  be  in 
force  until  October  15.  The  arrange- 
ments for  this  work  will  be  practically  the 
same  as  a  year  ago.  Patrols  will  be  sta- 
tioned along  all  highways  leading  out  of 
the  generally  infested  area  just  as  soon  as 
the  beetles  make  their  appearance.  While 
the  road  patrols  will  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  violations  involving  the  transpor- 
tation of  farm  products  and  cut  flowers, 
officials  explain  that  check-ups  will  also 
be  made  on  the  movement  of  nursery  and 
ornamental  plants,  sand.  soil,  earth,  com- 
FKJSt  and  manure,  the  movement  of  which 
is  regulated  throughout  the  year. 

Inspectors  will  be  stationed  at  several 
shipping  points  and  at  other  convenient 
locations  in  the  infested  territory  to  issue 
certificates  for  the  movement  of  the  vari- 
ous quarantined  products  when  all  the 
conditions  of  the  regulations  are  met. 
The  road  patrols  are  not  authorized  to 
issue  certificates. 

Property  owners  living  in  the  areas  of 
heavy  infestation  are  being  urged  to  spray 
their  ornamental  plants  and  trees  during 
June  in  order  to  give  these  plants  full  pro- 
tection from  the  beetle  during  the  summer. 
If  delayed,  the  spray  will  be  less  effective 
and  possibly  too  late  entirely.  An  appli- 
cation of  coated  arsenate  of  lead  is  recom- 
mended. Details  for  spraying  can  be 
secured  from  county  farm  agents  or  from 
the  State  and  Federal  Japanese  beetle 
offices. 


76  Associations  Test 

28,789  Cows  in  May 

Seventy-six  associations  tested  28,789 
cows  during  May,  C.  R.  Gearhart,  State 
Supervisor  of  Cow  testinj  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  reports. 

Of  this  group,  5.878  produced  more  than 
40  pounds  of  butterfat  and  7.174  gave 
more  than  a  half-ton  of  milk  each  for  the 
month.  In  the  40-pound  group.  2.262 
cows  exceeded  50  pounds  of  butterfat.  and 
of  the  1000-pound  milkers.  4.001  did  better 
than  1200  pounds  each.  Herds  were  im- 
proved by  the  sale  of  279  unprofitable 
cows  and  the  purchase  of  20  sires. 

Leadin;  all  groups  in  the  number  of 
cows  tested  was  the  Chester  Valley  asso- 
ciation of  Chester  County,  with  672  cows. 
The  West  Chester  association  ranked  sec- 
ond with  636  cows  tested.  The  Coventry 
association,  also  of  Chester  county,  had 
I  58  of  the  40-pound  butterfat  cows,  and 
t!»e  Wayn;  and  Allegheny  groups  tied  for 
second  with  132  each.  The  Ulysses  asso- 
ciation of  Potter  county  had  the  largest 
njmbcr  of  1000-pound  milkers.  177;  and 
there  were  three  associations  tied  at  162 
cows  each  for  second  honors.  These  were 
Centre  No  I.  Wellsboro  and  Buffalo  Val- 
ley No.  I  of  Union  County. 

Canton,  of  Bradford  county,  was  the 
association  with  highest  lO-cow  average  in 
buttjrfat.  77  pounds.  The  Central  Penn- 
sylvania association  ranked  second  with 
76  pounds  and  the  Columbia  county  asso- 
ciation was  a  close  third  with  75.8  pounds. 


Facts  of  Interest 

There  are  now  I .  I  50  Women's  Institutes 
in  the  rural  districts  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  with  a  membership  of  over  40,000 
These  Institutes  exist  for  promoting  social 
contacts  and  whatever  is  beneficial  to  the 
community  as  a  whole,  especially  to  wo- 
men and  children,  through  co-operative 
effort.  The  movement,  started  at  Stoney 
Creek,  Ontario,  in  1897,  has  now  become 
world  wide.  Women's  Institutes,  wherever 
they  exist,  are  non-sectarian  and  non- 
party political.  Recently  an  international 
conference  of  representatives  of  Women's 
Institutes  was  held  at  Vienna.  Austria,  at 
which  delegates  from  most  of  the  import- 
ant countries  were  present. 
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General  business,  particularly  in  all 
lines  of  industry  has  been  reflected  ma- 
terially in  the  lessened  employment  of 
labor  generally  and  the  consequent  flaw- 
ing down  of  money  expended  in  many 
dJflFerent  ways.  While  general  business  is 
reported  spotty  in  many  sections  of  the 
country,  it  is  believed  that  we  are  on  the 
way  toward  greater  prosperity. 

Tariff  legislation  has  been  a  material 
factor  in  the  slowing  down  of  many  in- 
dustrial activities,  but  now  that  the  tariff 
bill,  recently  passed  by  Congress  and 
which  has  been  approved  by  President 
I  loover  is  really  settled,  it  is  believed  that 
industrial  lines  will  now  soon  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  new  order  of  things  and  that 
a  resumption  of  greater  business  activities 
gener^tlly  will  follow. 


Flies  are  not  only  bothersome  to  live- 
stock in  general  but  they  are  likely  to 
carry  germs  of  disease  from  one  place  to 
another. 

For  that  reason  themilk  house  should  be 
adequately  protected  against  flies  by  pro- 
per screening  of  windows  and  doors. 

Flies  in  the  dairy  barn  can  be  controlled 
and  almost  entirely  eliminated.  The 
barn  should  be  screened  and  trap  methods 
of  catching  the  flies  should  be  used.  For 
general  efficiency  however,  some  good 
spray  repellent  has  proven  quite  efficient 
v..<;ui.  iiic  uurn  ana  stable,  keep  them 
free  from  manure  manure  is  an  ideal 
breeding  place  for  flies 

Keep  up  the  productive  ratio  of  your 
cows  by  keeping  them  free  from  annoy- 
ance by  flies. 

The  small  cost  and  proper  use  of  fly 
repellent  necessary  to  keep  your  barns 
and  cows  free  from  the  fly  menace  will  no 
doubt  pay  for  itself  in  increased  pro- 
duction of  milk. 


July,J?30^ 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 

By  H.  D,  ALLEBACH 

The  production  of  fluid  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  during  May  ex« 

P:\  d  .   :'•  r-  ""  1r  '^  ''^  ''"^'^'^  °^  "'•^  P--'''^'  •-««=  buyer,  in  th   5 
Philadelphia,  by  a  small  amount,  but  this  slight  increase  together  with  a  consid 

decrease  m  consumption,  due  largely  to  decreased  labor  employment,  resulted  in! 

thing  but  a  healthy  general  market.  "  „.. 

I  ,h       r?"^  '("'  we  might,  at  this  time  have  been  able  to  have  the  price  of,  Srpafk'N.'i^YoVk-aty. 

solid  packed.  New  York  butter,  times  4  plus  20%  fixed  as  the  price  L  our  su^ 
milk,  but  in  this  we  have  not  been  successful.  "^ 

At  a  conference  with  our  buyers,  held  in  our  oflices  on  Monday.  June  30th   wew. 
unable  to  reach  any  agreement  with  our  buyers  along  these  lines,  and  so.  unt'il  f  I 
notice,  the  surplus  price  will  have  to  remain  the  same  for  July  as  was 
which  IS.  four  time,  th    flat  daily  average  of  92  score,  solid  pack  butter   Ne 

hrom  information  available  we  believe  our  production  of  milk  is  falling 
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Philadelphia,   by  a  small  amount     but  this  slicrht    ,n'r'l"^'^T  "*[T  °"^Y*  '"  "^'^">  The  basic    prices,  quoted  below,    for  June,   1930.  represent  those  to  be  paid  by  co-operating    buyers 

I  1  '  !>"<4iii  mtredse  cogettier  with  a  considerai   for  that  month. 

Uecrease  in  consumntion     Hm«.   lumol..  •«  J 1   i    i  ■  .  *    '        r-^^  ^^^  milk  in  eicess  of  the  basic  quantity  the  surplus  price,  quoted  below,  for    the   month   of   June 

"      Surplus  milk  will  be  paid  for  under  one  classification.    Class  I.  represented  by  the  amount  of  milk  in 
excess  of  the  basic  average,  which  will  be  paid  for  by  co-operating  dealers  on  the  basis  of  92  score  butter. 

PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN 


INTER-STATE  MILK   PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION  PRICES 

and  that  all  buyers 


This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  th 
...'.mm  it  •■  a  basis  of  payment  to  pro<iucers.  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the  following  contributions 

*"     (I)     To  the  Philadelphia    Inter-State  Dairy  Council.   2c  per    100  pounds  (Ab'/z   quarts)  of  all   milk 
nurchased  from  any  producer  at  prices  listed  hereon. 
(2)     Tc 


The  hot  weather  season  is  already  with 
us  and  demands  special  care  and  attention 
in  protecting  your  n-ilk  supply. 

The  consumer  dim  nds  a  clean  sanitary 
product,  sweet,  free  from  objectionable 
odors  and  pleasing  to  the  taste.  Milk 
that  does  not  measure  up  to  this  standard 
mean^  a  loss  to  the  producer  and  probably 
a  temporary  falling  off  in  the  use  of  milk 
by  the  consumer. 

See  that  the  udders  of  your  cows  are 
clean  before  milking,  cool  milk  quickly 
after  milking  to  a  low  temperature,  cover 
cans  in  transit  tj  the  receiving  station  or 
to  its  delivery  point. 

Keep  cans,  milk  pails  and  strainers 
perfectly  clean  Milk  left  in  such  utensils 
rapidly  sours  and  destroys  the  food  flavor 
at  the  next  milking. 

See  that  your  cows  get  plenty  of  fresh 
clean  water  -ttignant  water  often  carries 
bacteria  that  have  an  unfavorable  condi- 
tion on  the  milk  supply. 

In  fact  the  same  good  care  in  milk  pro- 
duction IS  necessary  at  all  times,  but  more 
especially  so  during  the  heated  weather 
season. 

Do  your  part  in  furnishing  the  market 
a  milk  supply  that  cannot  be  improved 
upon  and  your  efforts  will  be  repaid  by 
K[fa^er  consumption. 

!.  — ' " 

And  now  the  fly  season  is  with  us  again 
■n  fact.  It  has  been  with  us  in  some  sections 
of  our  milk  shed  for  some  weeks. 

With  the  coming  of  this  season  of  the 
year  cows  should  be  protected  against  the 
Hies. 

While  this  does  not  appear  very  im- 
portant to  many  of  our  readers,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  if  your  cows  are  bothered 
by  flies  It  will  mean  a  decrease  in  produc- 
tion and  consequent  decline  in  your  milk 
check. 


July  Milk  Prices 

Under  agreement  with  co- 
operating buyers,  the  price  to 
be  paid  for  basic  milk  during 
July,  1930,  remains  unchanged. 

•nl  *"'"*  '^"•■'"S  July.  1930, 
will  be  paid  for  under  the  agree- 
ment of  April  25th,  1930,  as  will 
be  noted  below. 

T/^*  P""  of  basic  milk,  F.O.B. 
Philadelphia,  for  July  will,  sub- 
J*<^*  *o  market  conditions,  be 
53.29  per  hundred  pounds  or 
7.1  cents  per  quart. 

The  price  of  basic  milk  de- 
livered at  receiving  stations  in 
the  51-60  mile  zone,  for  July,  3 
per  cent  butterfat  content,  will, 
subject  to  market  conditions, 
be  $2.71  per  hundred  pounds, 
with  the  usual  differentials  and 
variations  at  other  mileage 
points. 

SURPLUS  MILK 
Surplti,  milk  shipped  during 
July,  will  be  paid  for  by  co- 
operating buyers,  on  the  aver- 
age price  of  92  score  butter, 
solid  packed.  New  York  City. 


Surplus  Milk  Prices 
for  July 

Under  conditions,   both  as  to 
•upply  and  demand,  as  well  as 
unseasonable    conditions    as    to 
consumption,  together  with  the 
continued     receding     prices     of 
butter,  It  was  deemed  advisable 
to  continue  the  price  of  surplus 
milk  on  the  same  basis  of  pay- 
ment  during   July   as    has   pre- 
vailed in  April.   May  and  June. 
I    I        Pr'*^f  °'  «i"-plus  milk  for 
July  will  therefore  be  based  on 
the     basis    of     four     times     the 
average     butter    price    for    the 
month. 


.-J  .k   .    .       II  .  "■  f"""<-i.'uii  or  miiK  IS  railing  o 

and  that  it  wi  1    not  run  as  high  during  July  and  August  as  it  did  last  year      But  w. 
consu       t  ,„.^  ,_  ,He  rate  of  production  is  still  tco  high  for  a'continu^  I" 

market.       This  condition,  considering  the  labor  situation,    leaves  much    to  be  d«i2 
and  has  not  helped  the  market  on  the  whole  whatever  % 

Butter  holdings  in  cold  storage  on  June  1st.  aggregated  50.330.000  pounds     it 
howed  an   increase  of  21.196.000   pounds,  as  compared  to  the  holdings    at  the  I" 

(28.369.000    pounds),  and   those  of  previous  months,  you  will  realize  that  we  « 
relieving  the  cold  storage  situation,  as  far  as  butter  holdings  are  ::l,«rne^  '  ' 

Let  me  again  brmg  to  your  attention  that  we  feci   that  all  dairymen  should  . 
butter  mstead  of  butter  substitutes  on  their  table  at  every  meal      AtTfT  l 

price  of  butter  this  ,mpo«.s  no  hardship  on  consumer    ost  and       wiH  a  d  matr 
Helping  to  cU.ar  up  the  butter  storage  situation  and  help  to  st:bililee  market       "^^ 

Butter   Situation  ' 

It  ^,    7     '  I        ,         "  "■"*"'*'  ""^''"P'ion  that  May  also  would  be  low« 

dairy'u:;dlz:rtTai;  me^f^  '^^^  -^--  -  ^-uT; 

only  sharing  low  level,  with  »  .  "       '  """^  '"''^^  '^"'   '^"'^y  P"""  «" 

where  dairymgTs  he  pr--al  V  ""^  °'''"c  ''""^'''''-  ""''  *^*^  '-*  — -  '»" 
milking  col  ;  ticulaTd^  m;;:/:'7"'^-  '"''""*  "'"•  '"  ''"  ''-'^"'^''-V  keep  t^ 
source  of  income  '         '^"'"'  ''"•°"-  '""''  ""'"^  ""^  cream  are  the  m.. 

som/:rbtt?nL'p;ol'::f:"r "  '""'  ample  although  apparently  not  «,  burd.n 
closest  watc  mg  p:.ce,  orsuch  r^  "  "T  "^^^^  "  "^  """^♦-'"  ^  '°  '«^--  "" 
usual  trendof  Lmme   p  .cis  anvml"?  "'   Tu'"'  '"  ^"="  °'  "^^  '"^''^°'"«  ^^  '^ 

month  would  be  the\r::onTtrrtl"r;:f"^'°^'"""-^^ 

h«lf  of  Ih.  month    re.ehin,  1)1'   k  J  \    .  '"  "■""'"  '''"'"«  <>•'  '"' 


Test  Per  Cent. 
J 

3  05 
J    I 
3    15 
3  2 
3  25 
3.3 
3  35 
3.4 
3.45 
3  5 
3  55 
3  6 
3  65 
3  7 
3  75 
3  8 
3  85 
3.9 

3  95 
4 

4  05 
4   1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.2) 
4  3 
4  35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4  55 
4  6 
4.65 
4.7 
4  75 
4  8 
4  85 
4  9 
4  95 
5. 


BASIC  PRICE 

June,   1930 

F.  O.   B.   Philadelphia 

Grade  B  Market   Milk 

Per  100  Lbs.         Price  Per  Qt. 
3.29 


3.31 
J. 33 
3  35 
3.37 
3  39 
3.41 
3.43 
3  45 
3.47 
3.49 
3  51 
3.53 
3.55 
3.57 
3  59 
3.61 
3.63 
3  65 
3  67 
3  69 
3.71 
3.73 
3  75 
3  77 
3.79 
3.81 
3.83 
3. 85 
3.87 
3.S9 
3.91 
3.93 
3.94 

3  97 
3.99 
4.01 
4.03 
4.05 

4  07 
4.09 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
9 
10 
II 
12 
13 
14 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
30 


JUNE 
Philadelphia 


33'/, 

34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 

33,, 

341/, 
34'/, 
34 
34 

»'/4 

34 

34 

34 
34 


BUTTER 

New  York 

32'/, 

liv. 

33 
33 
33 

33 
33 
33 

331/, 

33'/, 

33 

33 

32.4 

33 
32'/, 

33 
33 

32'<J 


PRICES 

Chicago 
32 

321/4 
32'/4 
32'/« 
31% 
31'/, 
3114 
31 '4 
31'/. 

32'/, 

32 
32 

32'/, 

32'/, 
32'/, 
32'/ 


Cull  Out  Poor  Cows 

Weed  out  the  unprofitable  dairy  cows 
It  1.  rnore  profitable  to  milk  three  good 
cows  than  a  half-dozen  poor  one. 


Quality  Milk 

Demonstrations 

•The  two  quality  milk  demonstrations 
which  were  staged  in  connection  with  the 
Yardville    and    Hopewell.    N.    J.    Junior 
Dairy  Club  meetings  have  a  significance 
for  all  club  members."  reports  the  Mercer 
County   Club    News    in    Mercer   County 
New  Jersey      "In   view  of  the  fact   that 
some    of    the    samples    showed    bacteria 
counts  ranging  frcm   10.000  to  30.000  the 
question  should  naturally  arise.    Are  we 
going  to  do  anything  about  it?*    The  meet- 
mg  had   a   greater  purpose   than   that  of 
merely  entertaining  the  club  members  by 
showing  them  through  the  microscope  the 
pretty  patterns  for  ladies'  necklaces  which 
are  made  by  colonies  of  bacteria,  and  the 
pads  which  demonstrate  the  color  of  the 
dirt  which  comes  off  of  a  cow's  body  while 
she  18  being  milked. 

"4-H  club  members  were  warned  that 
poor  quality  milk  may  be  refused  alto- 
gether a  few  years  hence,  but  it  would 
seem  that  a  diaryman  who  now  knows  the 
true  story  about  bacteria  and  dirt  in  milk 
would  want  to  produce  a  cleaner  product 
If  only  for  their  self-respect." 


Close  Grazing  Keeps 

Grass  Young  and  Rich 

Since  young  grass,  consisting  largely 
of  leaves  and  comparatively  little  stalk. 
IS  richer  in  proteins  and  soluble  carba 
hydrates  and  is  more  readily  digestibk 
than  older  grass  in  which  more  stalb 
have  developed,  a  pasture  should  b« 
grazed  sufficiently  close  to  keep  young 
leaves  growing  and  prevent  development  * 
of  too  much  stalk,  the  Unit  d  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  says 

British  investigations  show  that  com- 
plete grazing  once  in  three  weeks  during 
a  good  growing  season  is  sufficient  to 
mamtain  a  high  nutritive  content  in  the 
pasture. 

The  relatively  high  protein  content  of 
leaves  and  the  high  nutritive  value  of 
protein,  mdicate  that  the  supplement 
needed  for  young  and  closely  grazed  pas- 
tures ,8  a  relatively  high  carbohydrate 
feed,  such  as  corn. 

In  seasons  of  heavy  rainfall,  when 
grass  grows  rapidly,  pastures  should  be 
grazed  more  closely  than  in  dry  periods, 
when  grass  grows  slowly,  the  department 
says. 


When  milk  is  not  tested  the  price  (. 
dclphia  IS  8  cents  per  quart. 


JUNE  SURPLUS  PRICES 
F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 
Test  Per  Cent 
3 

3.05 
3.1 
3   15 
3  2 
3  25 
3  3 
3  35 
3  4 
3  45 
3  5 
3  55 
3  6 
3  65 
3  7 
3  75 
3  8 
3  85 
3  9 

3  95 
4. 

4  05 
4   1 
4  15 
4  2 
4  25 
4  3 
4.35 
4.4 
4  45 
4  5 
4  55 
4  6 
4  65 
4  7 
4  75 
4  8 
4  85 
4  9 
4  95 
5. 


7  1 
7.1 
7.15 
7  2 
7  25 
7.3 
7.35 
7.4 
7.4 
7.45 
7  5 
7  55 
7  6 
7  65 
7  65 
7  7 
7  75 
7  8 
7  85 
7  9 

7  95 
8 

8 

8  05 
8  1 
8  15 
8  2 
8  25 
8  3 
8  3 
8  35 
8  4 
8  45 
8  5 
8  55 
8  6 
8  65 
8  65 
8  7 
8  75 
8  8 

o.  b.  Phils 


100  Lbs. 

PerQi. 

$1   46 

3    15 

1   48 

3  2 

1.50 

3  2 

1.52 

3  25 

1   54 

3  3 

1.56 

3  3J 

1   58 

3.4 

1  60 

3  45 

1  62 

3.5 

1   64 

3  5 

1   66 

3  55 

1  68 

3  6 

1   70 

3  65 

1   72 

3  7 

1   74 

3  75 

1   76 

3  8 

1   78 

3  8 

1   80 

3  85 

1   82 

3  9 

1   84 

3  95 

1   86 

4  0 

1  88 

4  05 

1.90 

4   1 

1  92 

4   1 

1  94 

4   15 

1   96 

4  2 

1   98 

4  25 

2  00 

4  3 

2  02 

4  35 

2  04 

4.4 

2.06 

4  4 

2  08 

4  45 

2   10 

4  5 

2   12 

4  55 

2   14 

4  6 

2   16 

4  65 

2   18 

4.7 

2  20 

4  75 

2  22 

4.75 

2  24 

4  8 

2.26 

4  85 

1929 


MONTHLY  SURPLUS  PRICES 
*%  At  All  Receiving  Stationa 


January 

February 

March 

Anril 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1930 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
JuM 


Cl.AS.I     I 

2  26 
2.36 
2.31 
2.1) 
2.l> 
2.06 
2.00 
2.0) 
2.17 

IM 
1.96 

1.74 
1.41 
1.4) 
l.)l 
l.)9 
1.29 


('■ASS     II 

I  88 
I  96 
I  92 
I  79 
I  79 
1.71 


BASIC  PRICE 

Country  Receiving  Stationa 

June,   1930 

(Quotations  are  at  railroad  points.  Inland  nlations 

carry  differentials  subject   to  local  arrangements. 

Fences    are    le.ss    freight    anri     * _»-.:-. 

charges. 

Mil  i-s  I'reight  Kates 


30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 


I  to 

11  to 

21  to 

31  to 

41  to 

51  to 

61  to 

71  to 

81  to     ^ 

91  to  100 
101  to  110 
III  to  120 
121  to  130 
n  I  to  1 40 
141  to  150 
151  to  160 
161  to  170 
171  to  180 
181  to  190 
191  to  200 
201  to  210 
211  to  220 
221  to  230 
231  to  240 
241  to  250 
251  to  260 
261  to  270 
271  to  280 
281  to  290 
291  to  300 


lOincl.  .268 

20     ■  .283 

.303 
.313 
.333 
343 
.364 
.374 
.389 

vn 

.414 
.424 
.4V4 
.450 
.460 
.475 
.480 
.4W 
505 
.510 
.520 
.535 
.540 
.550 
.556 
.566 
.576 
.581 
.5% 
.600 


receiving    station 

Price  1%  Milk 
$2.79 
2  77 
2  75 
2  74 
2  72 
2  71 
2  69 
2  68 
2  67 
2  66 
2  64 
2  63 
2  62 
2  61 
2  60 
2   58 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


58 
57 
55 
55 
54 
52 
52 
51 
50 
2  49 
2  48 
2  48 
2  46 
2.46 


JUNE  SURPLUS  PRICES 
At  All  Receiving  Stationa 

(  I  ASS    I 


lest 

3. 

3.0) 

3.1 

3.1) 

3.2 

).2) 

).) 

).» 

3.4 

).4) 

3.) 

).)) 

3.6 

3.6) 

J,7 

3.7) 

3.8 

3.8) 

3.9 

3.9) 

4. 

4.0) 

4.1 

4.1) 

M) 

4.) 

4.)) 

4.4 

4.4) 

4.) 

4.)) 

4.6 

4.6) 

4.7 

4.7) 

4.8 

4.8) 

4.9 

4.9) 

). 


Per  100  I. b.. 
»0  89 

.91 

.93 

.9) 

.97 

.99 
!  01 
I  03 
I  05 
I   07 

I  m 


M 

13 

15 

17 

19 

21 

2) 

25 

27 

29 

31 

33 

35 

37 

I    39 

I    41 

I    43 

I    45 

I    47 


49 

51 

53 

55 

57 

59 

I   61 

I    63 

I    65 

I   67 

I   69 


MONTHLY   BASIC    PRICE   OF  GRADE   B 
OR  MARKET  MILK 


3  par  cent  butterfat  content 

Receiving 


1928 
July 
August 
Scptcmlwr 
October 
Noveml>er 
December 

1929 
January 
I'ebruary 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

1930 
January 
r"ebruary 
March 
April 
May 
June 


F.O.B.  Phila. 
Per  Cwt.      Quarts 


3  29 
3  29 
3  29 
3  29 
3  29 
3  29 

3  29 
3  29 
3.41 
3  41 
3.29 
3  29 
3  29 
3  29 
3.54 
3  54 
3.54 
3  44 

3.29 
3  29 
3.29 
3  29 
3  29 
3  29 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

I 

I 

35 

35 

I 

I 

I 

6 
6 
6 


7  4 


station  50  mile 
zone  per  cwt. 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 

2  71 
2  71 
2  «» 
2  83 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2  96 
2.96 
2  96 
2.87 


2  7 
2.7 
2.7 
2  7 
2  7 
2.7 


June,  1930,  Inter-State  Prices  at  "A"  Delivery  Points 

The  price  of  "A"  milk  of  any  given  butterfat  content  and  bacteria  count  at  any 
"A"  milk  delivery  point  may  be  ascertained  by  adding  to  the  base  price  per  100  lbs 
for  3  50%  B.l".  milk  at  that  delivery  point,  as  given  in  Table  I.  butterfat  differentials 
and  bacteria  bonu.-ies  as  indicated  in  Table  II. 

Table  I     Base  Prices  at  "A"   Milk  Delivery  Points 


Minimum   Butterfat 

NAMK.  OF  Delivery  Point            lest  Requirement  in     Base  Price  of  3.505g 

DKI.IVI.KV    F^OINT  Location  in   Mileage        Effect  at  Delivery           Mdk  per  100  Lbs. 

Phila.  Terminal  Markat  Per  Cent 

47th  and  Lancaster F.O.B.  4  00  $3.49 

3  Int  and  Chestnut F.O.B.  4  00  3.49 

Baldwin  Dairies F.O.B.  4.00  3.49               ' 

Breuninger-Dairies F.O.B.  4.00  3^49 

Other  Terminal   Markets 

Audubon.  N.J F.O.B.  4  00  3   49 

Camden.  N.  J F".O.B.  4  00  3   49 

Norristown.  Pa F.  O.  B.  less     9  cts.  4  00  3   40 

Wilmington.  Del F.  O.  B.  less  30  cU.  4  (X)  3.19 

Receiving  Stationa 

Anselma.  F^a 41      50  3.70  2  92 

Bedford.  Pa 261270  3  70  2  68 

Boyertown.  Pa 5 1      60  3.70  2  91 

Bridgeton.  N.  J 3 1      40  3    70  3   06 

Byers.  Pa 41      50  4   20  2  92 

(  urryville.  Pa 261270  3   60  2  68 

Goshen.  Pa.* 5 1      60  3  60  2   79* 

Huntingdon.  Pa 201210  3   70  2  74 

Kelton.  Pa 51      60  360  2  91 

Kimberton.  Pa 41      50  4    10  2  92 

l.andenlierg.  Pa 41      50  3.70  2  92 

Mercersburg.  Pa 181    190  3   70  2   75 

Nassau.  Def. HI     140  3    70  2  81 

Oxford.  Pa 51     60  3  60  2  91 

Kedllill.Pa 51      60  3    70  291 

Kingoes.  N.  J 51      60  4    10  2  91 

RusTiland.  Pa 3 1      40  4    10  2  94 

Stockton.  N.  J 41      50  4    10  2  92 

Toughkenamon.  Pa 41      50  3  60  2  92 

Waynesboro.  Pa 181     190  3   70  2  75 

Williamsburg,  Pa 221230  370  2  72 

Yerkes.  Pa 31-40  3.70  2  94 

/leglersvdle.  Pa 41      50  3   70  2.92 

1st  .Surplus  Price F.  O.  B.  Phila.  4  00 

1st  Surplus  Price F.O.B.  A..  Kec.  .Sta.  A 

*  Based  on  Oxford.  Pa.,  leas  12  cents  per  100  lbs. 

A     Same  Butterfat  Minimum  Requirement  as  in  effect  for  Basic  Milk  at  each  Receiving  Station 

Table  II     Total  B.F.  and  Bacteria  Payments  Above  Base  Price  for  "A"  Milk 


Butterfat 

lest 
Per  Cent 


Premium  for  Butterfat 

Content 
Above  3.50-^: 

If   Bacteria 
Premium 

IS  Made 


Total  combined  payment  for  Butterfat  differential  and  bacteria 
{bonus   above    base   price   per    l(X)  lbs.    for   ^.50%    B.F.    milk. 


3.50 

.(H) 

.3.55 

.03 

3.60 

.06 

3.6S 

.09 

3.70 

.12 

3.75 

.15 

3.80 

.18 

3.85 

.21 

3.90 

.24 

3.95 

27 

4.00 

30 

4.05 

.33 

4.10 

.36 

4.15 

.39 

4.20 

.42 

4.25 

.45 

4.30 

.48 

4.35 

.51 

4.40 

.54 

4.45 

57 

4.50 

.60 

4. 55 

.64 

4.60 

.68 

4.65 

72 

4.70 

76 

4.75 

80 

4.80 

.84 

4.85 

88 

4.90 

.92 

4.95 

96 

5.00 

1    (H) 

5.50 

1    04 

5.10 

1    08 

5.15 

1    12 

5.20 

1    16 

5.25 

1    20 

5.30 

1    24 

5.35 

1    28 

5.40 

1    32 

5.45 

1    36 

5.50 

1    40 

S.S5 

1    44 

5.60 

1    48 

5.65 

1    52 

5.70 

1    56 

5.75 

1    60 

5.80 

1    64 

5.85 

1    6A 

5.90 

1    72 

5.95 

1    76 

6.00 

1   80 

a        If   Bacteria 
Premium 
is  Not  Made 

Class  of  Bacteria  RequiREMENT 
(See  note  I  for  definition  of  each  class  of  l>acteria  requirement) 

1 

II           1          III* 

IV 

V     ■ 

.00 

.40 

.25 

.25 

.1) 

None 

.02 

.43 

.28 

28 

.18 

.02 

.04 

.46 

.31 

.31 

.21 

.04 

.06 

.49 

.34 

.34 

.24 

.06 

.08 

.52 

.37 

.37 

.27 

.08 

.10 

.55 

.40 

.40 

.30 

.10 

.12 

.58 

.43 

.43 

.33 

.12 

.14 

.61 

.46 

.46 

.36 

.14 

.16 

.64 

.49 

.49 

.42 

.  16 

.18 

.67 

.52 

.52 

.45 

.  18 

.20 

.70 

.55 

.55 

.55 

.20 

.22 

.73 

.58 

.58 

.48 

.22 

.24 

.76 

.61 

.61 

.51 

.24 

.26 

.79 

.64 

.64 

.54 

.26 

.28 

.82 

.67 

.67 

.57 

.28 

.30 

.85 

.70 

.70 

.60 

.30 

.32 

.68 

.73 

.73 

.63 

.32 

.34 

.91 

.76 

.76 

.66 

.34 

.36 

.94 

.79 

.79 

.69 

.36 

.38 

.97 

.82 

.82 

.72 

.38 

.40 

1.00 

.85 

.85 

.75 

.40 

.42 

1   04 

.89 

.89 

.79 

.42 

.44 

1   08 

.93 

.93 

.83 

.44 

.46 

1    12 

.97 

.97 

.87 

.46 

.48 

1    16                 1.01 

1   01 

.91 

.48 

.50 

1   20 

1   05 

1   05 

.95 

.50 

.52 

1   24 

1.09 

1   09 

.99 

.52 

.54 

1   28 

1.13 

1    13 

1.03 

.54 

.56 

1   32 

1.17 

1    17 

1  07 

.56 

.58 

1   36 

1   21 

1   21 

III 

.58 

.60 

1.40 

1   25 

1   25 

1    15 

.60 

.62 

1   44 

1    29 

1   29 

1.19 

.62 

.64 

1.48 

1    33 

1    33 

1   23 

.64 

.66 

1   52 

1   37 

1    37 

1  27 

.66 

.68 

1   56 

1   41 

1    41 

1   31 

.68 

.70 

1.60 

1.45 

1.45 

1  35 

.70 

.72 

1   64 

1    49 

1    49 

1    39 

.72 

.74 

1   68 

1    53 

1    53 

1   43 

.74 

.76 

1   72 

1    57 

1    57 

1.47 

76 

.78 

1    76 

1   61 

1   61 

1   51 

.78 

.80 

1   80 

1.65 

1   65 

1   55 

.80 

.82 

1   84 

1   69 

1   69 

1.59 

.82    '■ 

.84 

1   88 

1    73 

1    73 

1   63 

.84 

.86 

1   92 

1   77 

1    77 

1   67 

.86 

.88 

1   96 

1  81 

t   81 

1.71 

.88 

.90 

2  00 

1.85 

1   85 

1   75 

.90 

.92 

2  04 

1   89 

1   89 

1.79 

.92 

.94 

2  08 

1   93 

1   93 

1   83 

.94 

.96 

2   12 

1   97 

1   97 

1.87 

.% 

98 

2   16 

2  01 

2  01 

1.91 

.98 



1.00 

2  20       1          2  05 

2.05 

1.95 

1.00 

NoTR  (1)  Definition  of  Bacteria  Claaaea  I,  II.  Ill,  IV,  V. 
THE  19.30  SUMMER  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS: 

Ci  ASS  I      Shippers  will  qualify  for  (lass  I  bonus  of  40  cents  per  100  lbs.  if  the  bacteria  count  i« 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  between  0  30.0(X). 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  betweei\  0   10.000. 

Class  1 1      .Shippers  will  qualify  for  Class  1 1  bonus  of  25  cents  per  100  lbs.  if  the  bacteria  count  it 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  lietween  30.000    100.000. 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  between  10.001    50.000. 

IF  THE  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  ARE  NOT  MET  IN  JUNEt 

C:iass  V      Shippers  will  fail  to  qualify  for  any  bacteria  premium  in  June  if  the  bacteria  count  if 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  100.001  or  over. 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  50.001  or  over. 

(2)  The  butterfat  differential  of  6  cents  per  I  10  per  cent  B.F.  will  not  be  paid  unless  the  bacteria  re- 
quiremenls  are  met.  nor  will  bacteria  bonuses  be  paid  unless  the  butterfat  test  is  equal  to  or  higher 
than  the  minimum  requirement  of  the  delivery  point  where  the  milk  is  delivered.  In  other  words  no 
premium  of  any  kind  except  4  cents  per  I  / 10  per  cent  for  butterfat  above  3.50'5g  will  be  paid  unless 
the  bulterfal  test  of  milk  delivered  is  above  the  minimum  butterfat  requirement  in  effect  at  the 
delivery  point  where  <lrlivered  and  unless  the  bacteria  requirements  of  Class  I.  II.  Ill    or  IV  are  met 


.See 


•There  are  no  Class  III  or  Class  IV  Shippers  during  May.  June.  July.  August.  September  and  October 
Page 'Mor  Intrr-.State     A     Milk  Standards. 
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MILK      PRODUCERS      R E  V I E  W 


I 


Back  to  School 

At  Sixty-Five 

"The  first  time  I  came  to  'Short  Course' 
I  just  didn't  see  how  I  could  possibly  get 
away  from  home,"  said  one  of  the  eight 
hundred  women  of  all  aan  antU^^^  »^ 
Srether  for  the  eighth  Rurll  Women's 
Short  Course  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. College  Park,  Maryland,  held  the 
third  week  of  June. 

Well,  I've  come  four  times  since  then, 
and  now  I'm  graduating,  but  they've 
promised  me  that  I  can  come  back  next 
year  as  a  post-graduate.  It  just  does  you 
no  end  of  good!"  declared  this  same 
woman. 

The  University  of  Maryland  stands 
unique  among  other  states  in  the  magni- 
tude to  which  the  annual  Short  Course  of 
the  Extension  Service,  directed  by  Miss 
Venia  M.  Kellar.  has  grown.  The  educa- 
tional program  covers  such  a  variety  of 
subject.    M    clothing,     foods,     landscape 


k  HOME-^HEALTH 


Can  You  Make  a  Passing 
Grade? 

Score  yourself  on  the  six  health  factors 

outlined  by  Dr.  Caroline  Hedger. 

I .  Highest  Possible  Personal  Beauty. 

/it. :-...\      A  .... 

v-  ,-w...»o/     ,,,c  J.UU  as  guoa  looKmg  as 

you  can  be  with  the  nose  your  ancestors 

gave  you?     Is  your  skin  well-tanned  and 

freckled?     Clean   inside   and   out.      Then 

write  down  5  1-3  points. 

Have  you  good  posture,  standing  with 

your  chest   up.   shoulders   back,   chin   in. 

and  your  toes  straight  ahead,  not  at  a  ten 

minutes    to    two    position?      Then    write 

down  5  1-3  more  points. 

Are  your  height  and  weight  in  proper 
relationship,  according  to  insurance  or 
some  other  recommended  chart?  Your 
weight  should  be  that  at  which  you  feel 
and  act  best.  You  may  score  another 
5  1-3  on  this  point. 

2.  Vitality  or  Pep.  (16  points)     This 
does  not  mean  the  ceaseless  activity  of  the 


National  4-H  Club 
Encampment 

Boosts  Farm  Life 

That  the  farm  is  after  all  a  great  place 
and  farming  an  occupation  to  be  proud  of 
was  the  attitude  promoted  in  the  gathering 
of  rural  boys  and  girls  from  all  over  the 
United  States  for  the  fourth  National 
4-H  Club  Camp  held  in  Washington. 
D.  C.  on  June  18th  to  24th.  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

These  young  people  represented  the 
very  pick  of  4-H  Club  membership  with 
high  standing  in  their  local,  county  and 
state  organizations,  for  particular  pro- 
jects in  corn.  calf,  canning  or  other  club 
work. 

The  four  4-H  members  from  each  state, 
together  with  their  club  directors,  who  in 
many  instances  are  either  the  county 
agents  or  home  demonstrators,  spent  a 
week   camped    in    tents,    in   semi-military 


How  Do  You  Look  at 

the  End  of  the  Da 

"Farm  life  is  a  healthy  one  for  wou 
and  if  it  isn't  it  ought  to  be."  Dr.  Ci 
line  Hedger.  of  the  Elizabeth  MrP^-. 
Memorial  Fund.  Chicago,  told  the  ^ 
hundred  farm  women  who  assemblee 
June  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
the  eighth  annual  Rural  Women's  Sk 
Course. 

"Country  people  have  better  air  tl 
city  people  if   they  open   their  windj, 
They  have  milk;  and  the  ground  on  wt 
to  grow  gardens—  if  they'll  work  in  tU 
They  have  access  to  sunshine^    if  th«X 
not   afraid   of   fading    the   carpet  on 
parlor  floor." 

Some  people  go  through  life  lookini 
the  end  of  a  mis-spent  day.  declared 
Hedger. 

If  you  pay  no  attention  to  the  recreit 
of  your  body,  you're  bound  to  suffer 
consequences.    No  one  who  thinks  dee 


Iuly^J?30___ 

'♦The  Earth's  Bank  of 
Energy" 

Dr.  Hannah  McK.  Lyons 

You  are  just  in  the  midst  of  the  canning 
season.  You  are  canning,  you  say.  first  - 
because  it  adds  materially  to  the  family 
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gardening,  recreation,  home  furnishing, 
household  management,  poultry-raising, 
and  parlimentary  law. 

Among  this  year's  speakers  were  the 
following:  Dr.  Caroline  Hedger.  Elizabeth 
McCormick  Memorial  Fund,  Chicago; 
Miss  Orinne  Johnson,  the  "Farmers  Wife.  " 
Minnesota;  Miss  Dorothy  E.  Walsh. 
Authority  on  Home  Decoration.  NeJ 
York;  Dr.  E.  R.  Gilfeather.  Foot  Special- 
ist. Washington;  and  a  number  of  the 
University  faculty  specialists  in  horti- 
culture, nutrition,  English,  music,  etc. 

The  members  of  the  Short  Course  and 
county  home  demonstrators  are  housed  in 
the  dormitories,  and  meals  served  in  the 
college  dining  hall.  Costs  are  kept  at  a 
minimum  and  a  few  dollars  covered  the 
Mitire  week's  expenses  for  each  woman. 
The  increasing  enrollment  each  year  in- 
dicates that  there  are  a  great  many  who 
feel  that  the  complete  change  of  work  and 
mental  outlook  which  the  Short  Course 
affords  after  all  really  "does  do  you  no 
end  of  good." 


The  meals  in  many  American  homes  are 
too  high  in  protein,  starch  and  sugar  and 
lack  fruits  and  vegetables  which  contain 
needed  minerals  and  vitamins.  Many 
homemakers  may  find  that  a  change  in  the 
menu  brings  more  health  for  all  the  family 


"skinnies."  but  a  sense  of  reserve  power. 
No  one  expects  you  to  feel  like  jumping  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  you 
should  start  the  day  with  a  feeling  of  being 
equal  to  meet  life.  You  won't  have  it  if 
you're  a  night  hawk,  if  you're  worrying, 
or  have  bad  teeth. 

3.  An  Unconscious  Body.  (l6points) 
Your  body  should  be  free  from  aches  and 
pams.  Like  a  well-running  machine,  no 
part  should  obtrude  itself  upon  your  con- 
sciousness. 

4.  Nervous  Health.  (16  points)  Can 
you  control  your  emotions?  Fear,  worry 
or  hate  raise  your  blood  pressure  and  tear 
down  the  body.  Everyone  has  worries  of 
one  sort  or  another.  Adopt  the  philosophy 
of  the  woman  with  the  placid  unlined 
face  who  always  said  when  difficulties 
beset  her.  "this  too  will  pass   " 

5.  Reproductive  Health.  (16  poinU) 
Uniform  fitness  for  the  unmarried  and 
normal  children  for  the  married. 

6.  Social  Health.  (16  points)  Have 
you  the  ability  to  get  along  with  other 
people?  This  means  not  being  bossy  or 
hypersensitive.  Taking  your  place  on  the 
team  without  squealing  or  explaining. 


fashion  near  the  base  of  the  Washington 
monument.  The  period  was  filled  with 
assembly  talks  by  nationally  prominent 
leaders  in  agriculture,  group  studies  of 
4-H  club  problems,  and  in  getting  ac- 
quainted with  other  4-H  boys  and  girls 
similarly  interested  in  farm  life. 

Among  the  prominent  persons  address- 
ing the  group  were  the  following:  Judge 
Rorence  E.  Allen,  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ohio;  James  Clinton  Stone,  vice-chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Farm  Board;  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture.  R.  W.  Dun- 
lap;  and  C.  W.  Wharburton.  Director  of 
Extension  Work. 

Health  Featured  at 

Delaware  4-H  Club  Camp 

Measure  up  in  fitness  to  the  calves  and 
com  you're  getting  ready  to  exhibit  was 
the  goal  embodied  in  the  slogan.  "Grow 
a  Good  Club  Member  "  adopted  for  this 
year    by    the    Delaware    4-H    Club   State 


wants  to  renew  his  youth,  affirmed  [ 
Hedger.  But  he  does  want  to  live  m 
fully. 

The  six  factors  in  health-growth  wL 
were  laid  down  by  Dr.  Hedger  are  gir 
elsewhere  on  this  page.  Build  your  c 
body  to  a  high  level.  It  can  be  done,! 
says. 


Favorite  Recipes 

From  Our  Readei 

Jewel  Salad 
I  level  tbsp.  gelatine  | 

I   c.  cucumbers 
I   c.  sliced  canned  pineapple 
Va  c.  cold  water 


I 


Song  of  Summer 

Dis   is  gospel   weathah  sho'— 

Hills  is  sawt  o'  hazy. 
Meddahs  level  ez  a  flo' 

Callin'  to  the  lazy. 
Sky  all  white  wif  streaks  o'  blue. 

Sunshine  softly  gleamin'. 
D'  ain't  no  wuk  hit's  right  to  do, 

Nothin's  right  but  dreamin'. 

Paul  Laurence  Dunbar. 


"Co-operative  marketing  still  goes 
marching  on  I  Officials  in  Washington 
who  keep  tab  on  the  movement  tell  us 
that  more  than  2,000.000  of  the 
6.500.000  farmers  in  the  United  States 
are  already  linked  up  with  co-operative 
organizations.  That  is  a  complete 
answer  to  those  who  say  that  farmers 
do  not  know  how  to  co-operate.  One  of 
the  tasks  ahead  of  American  farm 
women  is  to  encourage  the  remaining 
4.000.000  farmers  to  get  in  line  with 
co-operative  marketing  as  soon  as  the 
opportunity  offers,  and  to  stick." 

Editorial  in  "Farmer's  Wife." 


*-H  M,m»>,r.  from  Su.m,  County,  Del.w.r* 

Camp    during    June,    at    Newark,    Dela- 
ware. 

Health  was  the  "H  "  featured  in  the 
programs,  under  the  supervision  of  Miss 
Pearl  Macdonald.  of  the  Delaware  State 
Extension  Service.  Miss  Miriam  Birds- 
eye.  Head  Nutritionist  of  the  National 
Extension  Service.  Washington,  and  Miss 
Catherme  Hanly  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council  assisted  in  the  health 
program. 


V*  c.  boiling  water 

Va  c.  sugar 

74  c.  mild  vinegar 

2-3  c.  pineapple  syrup 

1   tbsp.  lemon  juice 

Few  grains  salt.  f 

Cut  cucumbers  and  drain  after  parinf* 

Cut  and  drain  pineapple.    Mix  cucumbc 

and  pineapple.     Add  gelatine  which  h. 

been  soaked  in  cold  water  about  five  mu 

utes.  and  then  dissolved  in  boiling  watt: 

Add  remaining  ingredients,  pour  into  ii 

dividual  molds  and  chill.    Serve  on  bedt 

lettuce  leaves.     Recipe  serves  six  peopl< 

Mrs.  Russell  Brown.  Chester  Springs.  Pi 


Cornstarch  Pound  Cake 

4  eggs 
2  c.  sugar 
I   full  c.  butter 
2'/2  c.    flour 
M  c    cornstarch 
2  level  tsp.  baking  powder 
Separate  eggs.    Beat  separately.    Crew 
•ugar  and  butter,  add  other  ingredient! 
Bake  in  loaf  pan. 
Mrs  David  Moore.  R.  D.  Hopewell.  NJ 


income.  Second  -  to  add  variety  to  the 
meals,  which  really  means  that  through 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  you  are  drawing 
on  ti.e  Earth's  bank  of  energy  for  health. 
In  "Feeding  the  Family."  Dr.  Kose 
says— "The  earth's  great  bank  of  energy 
is  the  sun:  its  currency  is  light  and  heat. 
These  man  cannot  'cash  in'  directly.  They 
have  to  go  through  a  great  clearing  house, 
the  plant  world,  before  they  become  avail- 
able for  the  human  economy.  Plant  cells 
transmit  light  and  heat  into  chemical 
energy  and  bind  this  with  elements  from 
the  air  and  soil  to  make  three  great  classes 
of  energy-bearing  substances,  which  man 
can  use  for  his  activities,  known  as  pro- 
tein, fat  and  carbohydrates.  These  are  the 
'fuels'  which  supply  energy  for  the  human 
machine. 

Canning  is  quite  a  modern  enterprise. 
Napoleon  in  connection  with  his  military 
campaigns,  was  directly  responsible  for 
tSe  discovery  that  air-tight  sealing  of  foods 
would  keep  them. 

Centuries  before  that  of  Napoleon, foods 
ware  preserved.  The  most  common  meth- 
od was  drying.  An  interesting  story  is 
told  in  "Knickerbocker  New  York."  that 
entertaining  history  of  Washington 
Irving,  of  the  visit  of  one  of  the  old  Dutch 
governors  during  the  apple  drying  season. 
This  governor  thought  the  Yankees  had 
decorated  their  homes  in  honor  of  his  visit, 
when  in  fact  they  had  merely  hung  up 
apples  in  the  form  of  festoons  to  dry. 
This  shows  how  plentiful  dried  apples  were 
in  those  days  in  Connecticut. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  the 
time  of  apple  drying.  We  have  learned 
new  ways  of  preserving  and  canning.  1  low- 
ever,  the  excellent  methods  of  the  com- 
mercial canners,  better  transportation  and 
refrigeration,  bringing  the  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  our  market  throughout  the 
year,  makes  the  house  wife  today  question 
how  much  home  canning  should  be  done. 
For  the  woman  counting  her  jars  by  the 
thousands  who  has  found  an  appreciative 
market  and  is  adding  to  the  family  bank 
account,  there  is  but  one  answer.  To 
the  home  maker  counting  her  jars  especial- 
ly in  the  health  account,  a  good  rule  might 
be  to  can  the  garden  surplus;  and  I  hope 
every  farm  garden  has  a  surplus  of  both 
fruits  and  vegetables.  You  may  use  as 
your  guide,  the  suggestion  from  the  New 
Jersey  Extension  Service  "The  amount 
of  canned  vegetables  for  one  person,  al- 
lowing for  fresh  products  during  the  grow- 
ing season,  for  one  year  should  include: — 
leafy  vegetables.  20  pints;  tomatoes,  26 
pints;  other  vegetables,  34  pints;  (peas, 
corn,  green  beans,  etc.  )  There  are  many 
advantages  in  having  vegetables  stored  in 
some  form  in  the  home,  it  saves  money, 
saves  time  and  energy  in  preparing  meals, 
and  gives  greater  variety  and  better  bal- 
ance to  the  meals. 

Knowledge  of  the  Cold  Pack  Method 
has  revolutionized  canning,  especially  the 
canning  of  vegetables,  for  the  rural  home 
maker.  It  has  made  it  possible  for  her  to 
bring  to  her  table  throughout  the  year 
an  array  of  the  health  giving  foods  not 
known  in  Knickerbocker  days,  thus  help- 
ing stamp  out  some  of  the  dietary  diseases 
of  the  earlier  days. 

In  canning,  it  is  always  wise  to  select 
fresh  foods.  These  are  high  in  vitamin 
content  and  have  a  superior  flavor.  The 
slogan  "Two  hours  from  the  garden  to  the 
can"  is  a  good  one. 

The  type  of  equipment  used  varies  with 
the  home  facilities.  Equally  satisfactory 
results  can  be  obtained  with  wash  boiler, 
or  other  deip  kettle,  the  water  seal  can- 


WHAT  A  (jpW  , 

CAN  DO  FOR  A  QAIF/ 

A.  CALF  JUST  DROPPED  is  not  a  calf  brand  new. .  .it's  a  calf  that's 
been  growing  for  months. .  .that's  why  there's  such  a  whale  of  a 
difference  in  new-born  calves. .  .that's  why  Purina  Bulky  Cow 
Chow  before  your  cows  now  will  show  up  in  your  calves  next  fall ! 

A  cow  can  do  a  lot  for  her  unborn  calf. .  .or  she  will  do  little. . . 
depending  on  what  she  has  to  feed  it.A  cow  on  pasture  alone  must 
make  milk. .  .keep  up  her  body. .  .feed  her  unborn  calf.  .  .but  she 
hasn't  enough  feed  to  do  the  job. . .  no  matter  how  fine  the  pasture  ! 
Her  milk  flow  may  look  good  but  to  do  it  she's  starving  her  unborn 
calf  and  robbing  her  body. 

The  Illinois  Experiment  station  tells  you  why.  In  every  10  pounds 
of  young  grass  are  8  to  9  pounds  of  pure  water. .  .very  little  actual 
feed !  To  get  enough  feed  she  should  eat  100  pounds  of  grass  a  day. 
But  to  do  that  she  needs  more  room  in  her  stomachs.  .  .a  thing 
she  can't  get!  That's  why  Purina  Bulky  Cow  Chow. .  .a  real  feed 
at  a  reasonable  price. .  .can  be  a  real  feed  to  your  cows  this  sum- 
mer. You'll  see  the  difference  this  summer. .  .you'll  see  the  differ- 
ence this  fall.  Better  calves. .  .less  calving  trouble ...  more  milk 
after  calving.  A  feed  that  makes  your  pasture  worth  more. .  .your 
cows  worth  more...  your  dairy  business  worth  more ...  Purina 
Bulky  Cow  Chow ! 

THE    STORE  WITH   THE    CHECKERBOARD    SIGN 


THE  PURINA  DAIRY  CHOWS 

Purina  Bulky  Cow  Chow 
Purina  20%  Cow  Chow 
Purina  2i%  Cow  Chow 
Purina  34%  Cow  Chow 
Puiina  Bulky-Las 
Purina  Fittlnit  Chow 
Purina  Call  Chow 


ner  or  the  steam  pressure  cooker. 

For  details  of  canning,  time  of  blanch- 
ing, processing,  etc  ,  send  to  your  Home 
Demonstration  Agent  for  your  State  bul- 
letin of  "Canning  "or  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  839. 


The  Achievement  Day  staged  recently 
by  two  hundred  members  of  the  farm 
women's  clubs  of  Sussex  County,  Delaware, 
was  a  splendid  exhibit  of  co-operation  and 
good  teamwork.  Each  club  presented  a 
stunt  representing  some  lesson  given  them 
during  the  year  by  Miss  Laura  B.  Ruther- 
ford, I  lome  Demonstrator  for  the  county. 
The  audience  was  asked  to  guess  the  sub- 
ject enacted,  as  in  charades.  A  picnic 
lunch   was  served. 


Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

The  various  departments  are  at  your  service  and  will 
assist  you  in  planning 

Educational  Entertainment 

for  your  Community,  Local  or  Club  Meetings.     Lecturers,  Speakers, 
Motion  Pictures,  Lantern  Slides,  Etc. 

C.  I.  COHEE,  Sec'y.  219  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia 


in 


Uncle  Ab  says  the  trouble  with  most  There  were  5.751.000  cases  of  eggs  ... 

serious-minded   people  is  that  they  take       storage  May  1st  compared  with  3.952.000 
only   themselves   seriously.  cases  a  year  ago. 
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From  chicken  shed  to  poultry  plant 


u.. 


Culling  Low-Producing 
Cows  From  the 

Dairy  Herd 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

the  bottom  should  be  continued  as  rapidly 
as  breeding  can  build  at  the  top. 

I  have  given  the  figures  that  show  the 
results  of  culling  in  average  herds.     The 
herds  on  test  in  Dairy  Herd-Improvement 
Associations  are  producing  about  60  per 
cent  more  milk  and  butterfat  oer  cow  than 
IS  produced  in  the  average  herd.     In  the 
herds  on  test,  culling  is  now  supposed  to 
be    done    intelligently    and    according    to 
known  production.     For  that  reason  you 
would  perhaps  be  surprised  to  know  that 
the  lowest-producing  10  per  cent  of  those 
cows    are    producing    no    profit    to    their 
owners.      If  these  cows   were  transferred 
to  the  meat  market,  their  present  owners 
would  make  more  money  from  them  than 
they  are  making  now. 

How  about  the  registered  dairy  cows  on 
test  in  our  Dairy  Herd- Improvement  Asso- 
ciations>     Should  any  of  them  be  culled 
out  and  sent  to  the  butcher?    These  quef- 
tions  seem  to  find  an  answer  in  a  recent 
tabulation  we  have  made  of  36.000  mature 
registered    dairy    cows    of    the    different 
breeds.    The  figures  show  that  the  lowest- 
producing  10  per  cent  gave  their  owners  a 
profit  so  low  that  the  owners  did  not  have 
enough  left  to  pay  even  a  fair  wage  for 
labor,  after  paying  the  cost  of  feed  and  the 
other  overhead  costs  of  keeping  these  cows 
in  the  herd. 

Therefore,  in  conclusion.  let  me  recom- 
mend    to     all     commercial     dairymen, 
whether  their  cows  are  grade  or  registered 
—  that  they  first  find  out  what  each  and 
every  cow  in  the  herd  is  producing,  and. 
as  far  as  possible,  what  the  cost  of  that 
production   is      Then  cull   systematically 
until  every  cow  in  the  herd  is  bringing  in 
B  satisfactory  net  profit.     Dont  stop  cull- 
ing even  then.    Keep  on  culling  until  every 
cow  in  the  herd  is  bringing  in  a  large  net 
profit  every  year     While  we  are  culling  we 
must  build  at  the  top.  so  that  the  supply 
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Penn  State  Holds 

Farmers*  Week  and 
Dairy  Expositiof 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

nials  that  bloom  in  June  and  July,  ho* 
stage  a  flower  show,  design  and  layout, 


New  Bait  Is  Effective 

For  Jap  Beetle  Traps 

have  bet- 


Moderate  Increase  in 

Farm  Chickens 


Japanese-beetle  trappers  wi 
ter  luck  this  summer  if  they  will  make  a 
slight   change   in    the   bait    used    in    their 

..g..  „„^  layout.    "*P'  ^y  increasing  the  quantities  of  the 

landscaping  for  farm  buildings,  massin.     attractive    agents,   geraniol   and   eugenol. 
trees   and   shrubs   in    landscape   plantiu    **>"'  *^'  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 

and   how   garden    clubs   should    functC    "C"''""^*  Economics.  United  States  Department  of 

demonstrations   on    arrangement   of  Two  years  of  experimental  work  at  the       Agriculture,  has  announced.    The  number 

door-grown  cut  flowers,  nnininir  »r«-- .      lapanese-beetle    laboratory     at     Moores-       on  May   Ist  was  more  than  20  per  cent 
shrubs,  transplanting  evergreen  trees,  [I    town.   N.  J.,   has  shown   that   traps  con- 
methods  of  propagation,  and  an  inspectio,    '^'"'"8  the  improved  bait  captured  more 


The  number  of  chicks  and  young  chic- 
kens of  this  year's  hatch  on  hand  June  Ist 
in  the  farm  flocks  of  crop  reporters  was 
about  6  F>er  cent  greater  than  the  number 
on  June  I,  1929.  the  Crop  Reporting 
Board  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
ELconomics.  United  States  Department  of 


of  the  college  flower  gardens 

PH.    Margolf 
poultry   plant,    was 

spection  of  the  plant;  Dr.  J.   E.  Hunte 
^'^•'^J^u'fy  nutritional  problems;  Pro| 


■   ifuiucns.  mail     i.<t«     -m.^     _.._  — — 

superintendent  of  tl,  beetles  as  did  the  traps  in  whi 

I   in    charge   of   an  in  ''«»*  **"'■  "*^-     '"greasing  the 

inf-   Dr     I     17     1 1  nf  arraniol    and   eueenol    will 


than    t-vo    and    one-half    times  as   many 

ps  in  which  the  old 

le  quantities 

of  geraniol    and   eugenol    will    make    the 

bait  slightly  more  expensive,  the  depart- 

C.  O.  Dossin  discussed  the  use  of  milk  pr»    f"*"'  ^"y*'   ^"'   '*"  increased  catch   will 

ducts  in  poultry  feeding:  Prof.  R.  P  Tii^'""''"  *^""  offset  this  cost. 

formula  for  the  bait  recommended 

,  —  ^    — ••     *^    f^rza:^  ...  . 

and  control  poultry  diseases  and  parasita     ^'^  *^*  department    is   as   follows:  4  tea- 


tsler.  bacteriologist,  told  how  to  preval     ^^'^ 

.  -Jiseases  and  parasita  ^^  *^*  department  is  as  follows: 
Prof.  1 1.  C.  Knandel  explained  confinema 
brooding;  Prof.  John  Vandergrift  told  U 
to  grow  healthy  pullets,  and  Prof.  E.  M 
Funk  gave  factors  and  figures  about  turitp 
feeding. 

Vegetable  gardening  and  plant  breedim     P°""*^'  enough   to  bait  one  of  the  large 


gpoonsfuls  of  geraniol.  one-half  teaspoon- 
ful  of  eugenol.  I  V*  cups  of  bran.  I  table- 
spoonful  of  water.  23^  tablespoonfuls  of 
molasses,  and  1  '  ^  teaspoonsfuls  of  glycer- 
ine.    This   makes   about    one-third    of 


T^VE    economy,    which    results    in  ( Six  years  aao  Mr  Fmnb  p^t^  » u   ,..       .  - 

poultry  profits,  demands  the  con-  L  l^  %  SoZTsetP^sfj^^^^  --t.build  at  the  top.  so  that  the  suppl: 

Sistent   use   of  good   feed.     AmCO    Super  |  ^  A''   ^^^  '^^^^^^^^^  ^'^-O^  Products  always  w.l.  be  maintain 

Egg  Mash  brings  out  the  best  that's  in 


your  birds.  During  the  hot  summer 
months,  feed  as  much  Amco  Super  Egg 
Mash,  slightly  moist,  as  your  birds  will 
clean  up  in  10  to  15  minutes  once  a  day. 
They  will  clean  it  up  readily  enough,  too. 
Keep  the  dry  mash  in  hoppers  before 
them  all  the  time,  in  a  cool  place  near 
plenty  of  fresh,  cool  water. 


Sll     r^^'"''^-    ^^^^PP^r  The   final    result   will    be.    not    a    milk 

I  tt/L/^T,.*°'"*     ^-^    "^*  f"--.  but  a  fair  profit  for  the  produ"' 

ioutrlmnl?LuT'^°^{^     ^1^  •"  kind,  of  dairy  products  for  the  Ln- 

pouitryman  in  the  world  might  lumer 

well  he  proud  of  such  rapid  

How  did  he  do  it?  By  thrift  *^'*'  Quack  Grass 

and     good     management,     of  Small   patches  of   quack    grass   can    be 

^^""*'  "f^  by  using  the  feeds  ""^jcated  by  smothering  with  tar  paper 


-'  -; —  ~a  -»...y  iHK  jcKus     "  "•'   "'""nicring  witn  tar  paper 

Which    give     most    profit    per     «'  "^  *'"  "-oofing.     Waste  oil  from  auto- 
nJ!°!~^7^^^.     ^P^"    Formula     ""Obiles  and  tractors  may  be  put  on  very 

^^^jl    patches. 


This  is  the  way  to  get  eggs  regularly  "J  1  ,J~i!i"'?  ^ 
str«ght  through  the  summer  Zm.  '  """""  ^"''"- 
During  the  hot  summer  months  hens  re-  ^  "^ 

quire  less  energy  and  heat-producing  (  H^i^!"  ^'-  Fa»dley  raised 
scratch  grains,  but  they  need  more  of  the  Jat^^  °°  A"*l°  Starting 
Stimulating  and  egg-ma.ing  materil.:  fo^tJl  ^3^  TX^T^'i 
contamed  m  Amco  Super  Egg  Mash.  '  cent.  In  the  faU  his  pulkS 

The  Amco  Poultry  Mashes  are  mixed     J^rr.^^^  ^  laying  quarters  on    i«« 

f'e^d^L^^  1^^^*  T^"  '^'  ^-"^  aXedTo^^^^SO^foV^/J   = 

feedmg  knowledge.    You  can  judge  the  cent  production  throughout  toe 

formulas  before  buying,  because  they  ^"^er,  and  on  June  1st  were 

are  o^en.    The  ingredients  are  high  in  f  t'^i  <^°"^g  50  per  cent.    These 
quality,  mixed  fresh  and  shipped  fresh. 


Provide  for  Safety 

The  so-called  gentle  bulls  often  prove 
dangerous.  For  protection,  the  safety 
bull  pen  can  be  used.  It  provides  shelter, 
a  stall  for  grain  and  silage  feeding,  a  breed- 
ing stall,  and  an  exercise  yard. 


contributions   were   made    by   Dr.  W   d 

Mack,   mulches  on  greenhouse  tomatoe 

Dr.  C    E.  Myers,  variety  type  studies  ot 

early  cabbage;  Prof.  W.  B.  Nissley.  vep. 

table  novelties  and  specialties;  Prof  M  T 

Lewis,  lettuce  varieties;  Prof.  J.  M.  Hu( 

fington.     plant     growing    structures    and 

methods:    Prof.    G.    I     Stout,    greenhou. 

crops   and    varieties;    Doctor    Mack.   f«. 

tilizers  for  vegetable  crops;  Professor  Ni* 

•ley.     the    small     home    garden;     Doctor 

Myers,    superior    varieties    of    the    men 

common  vegetables,  and  Professor  Stout. 

hints  on  irrigation  of  vegetables. 

Women  Have  Own  Program 
Farm  women  visitors  had  a  special  pro- 
gram  during  the  two  days.     Prof    A.  F 
Cooke  discussed  flower  arrangement  in  the 
home;  Miss  Ethel  Jefferds  talked  on  viti- 
mms  and  health,   and  the  importance  of 
butter  and  cream  in  the  diet;  Prof.  G.  R 
Green  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  birds  n 
the  farm:  four  Cambria  county  4-H  club 
girls    demonstrated    serving    a    balanced 
meal;  members  of  the  home  economics  ex- 
tension staff  demonstrated  cheese  and  milk 
and  their  place  in  the  diet,  and  served  an 
afternoon  tea.    Music  also  was  provided  on 
this  program. 

Breed    associations    maintained    booths 
on  the  grounds,  the  Jersey  cattle  breeden 
held  an  association  meeting,  the  Portland 
Cement  Association  built  and  demonstra- 
ted  a   model   milk   house,   the  Bureau  of 
Dairying   of    the   United   States    Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  had  an  exhibit  on  the 
grounds,  and  many  of  the  departments  in 
the  School  of  Agriculture  staged  exhibits 
Farm    families    picnicked    in    the    college 
grove  and  everybody  was  kept  busy  trying 
to  take  in  as  many  of  the  talks,  exhibits, 
and  demonstrations  as  possible  during  the 
time  spent  at  the  1930  Farmers'  Week  and 
Dairy  Elxposition.  " 


cylindrical  traps. 

Certain  types  of  traps  have  small  bait 
containers  which  hold  not  more  than  an 
ounce  of  bait.  The  quantities  of  the  at- 
tractive agents  used  in  such  traps  are 
necessarily  very  small,  and  the  depart- 
ment recommends  for  such  traps  the  use 
of  as  much  geraniol  and  eugenol  to  25 
grams  of  the  plain  bait  as  is  recommended 
for  the  larger  quantity. 


on  IVlay 

greater  and  on  April  I .  it  was  almost  60 
per  cent  greater  than  on  the  same  dates  a 
year  ago. 

The  season  was  unusually  early  and 
favorable  for  laying  and  hatching  this 
spring,  and  production  of  chicks  by  com- 
mercial hatcheries  was  extremely  heavy, 
says  the  board.  "Judging  from  the  June 
returns  of  crop  reporters  for  their  own 
flocks,  the  final  increase  in  numbers  this 
year  is  likely  to  be  moderate." 

The  number  of  commercial  flocks  re- 
ported is  not  sufficient  to  permit  an  ac- 
curate estimate  of  changes  in  numbers  for 
that  group,  but  commercial  flocks  ha/e 
apparently  been  increased  more  rapidly 
than  farm  flocks,  the  board  adds. 

Numbers  in  farm  flocks  on  June  Ist  in 
the  United  States  were  about  12  per  cent 
greater  than  on  that  date  in  1928.  but 
only  3  or  4  per  cent  greater  than  in  1927. 
Increases  in  flocks  are  reported  at  about 
1 1  per  cent  in  the  North  Atlantic,  about 
3  per  cent  in  the  North  Central.  3  per 
cent  in  the  South  Atlantic.  2  per  cent  in  the 
South  Central,  and  20  per  cent  in  the 
Western  group  of  States. 


The  eifht  boyt  and  (irl*  who  jomed  the  Hopewell  Dairy  Club  •«  new  members  during 

the  ipnng  of  I9J0.     All  but  two  boy.  have  purebred*.     All  are  beginners 

in  the  game.     The  membership  hat  now  increaaed  to  23. 


See  your  nearest  Amco  Agent  for  your 
summer's  supply. 


AMCO  FEED  SERVICE 
DIVjOF  ALLIED  MILLS.  INC. 


DIST.  omcE, 


^mi^ 


birds  are  in  wonderful  condi- 
tion and  many  of  them  will  be 
carried  over  into  the  yearling 

This  year  2,600  birds  are 
being  reared  with  equal  or 
better  results.  Mr.  Faidley 
sticks  to  Amco  Feeds  for  these 
reasons:  Favorable  prices 
open  formulas,  fine  results  in 
growth,  condition,  and  produc- 
tion. 


Inter-State  "A"  Milk  Price  Standards* 

em£!r"„d  O*  t^.li!'.  r.J*:r.':'.'!.'.!i-'^-«  <1"""«  'K*  ".?n.h.  of  May.  June.  July.  August. 


September,  and  October.  hivTnVVn"."  er«rb«ler?."ro.f  M*  "IZ"'*"  "'J^^-  ■'""'•  J^'v.  Aug 
.  a  bonus  of  40  centf  p^r  hu^d'rll  "'!:'J /°^"' '°::*''«  '"°"''>  "'  '0  000  bac.ena  oA 


shall  receive  a  bonus  of  40  cent.  Der"h.Tn3J*.iril""T  """j  '  '".'  ""  month 

,H.n   laOOCnd  .„,  than  ^^^^^:t^ l^'^^^^ ^^t^^^^^^ 


November.  Decernber.  January.  February:  Mirch^ind'Aonf   rk.     iT"     -i: '■  ►f"""'"      L.ur.rg 

paid  to  thoM  producer,  only,  who  have  received  si mM.rk  "*•  ■•'°''«  bacteria  bonuses  shall  b^ 
month,  above  mentioned,  provided  that  Tt  l^^t  one'of  the^'^K^"""'  '^T ^'  \^f  '"'^•'""  «^ 
Producers,  in  addition  to  the  above  mentioned    ou.iX,„.  J  l         "•°"«»>»  be  July  or  August, 

ber,  January.  February.  M.rch  •^ndTpruVrT-^^,^^^^^^  of  November.  De?em: 

bonus  of  25  cents  per  hundred  oound,  for  .  bacteria  ^Jnto,  10  oS^V"'  •^""'H-  "'""  ^  P«"l  • 

Sept,ml^!:\„7bctob.^h.v  n,  :nTv:;' ^^^^^^^^^  T°"""  "'  "^"V^  }""'■  July   August 

■'  —   -e  a  bonus  of  40  "iu  ^"  ^nd^Id^^u^^s^V^hio  '  """"^^^^  "'  '""'"'  ba'c^erU  o"r'l«  ! 

■  an   100.000.  a  bonus  of    25  c^nt"  wr  hundr«f^'  ""a*"  ''?^""'V,  """'  "'  ">"« 

.  end  April,  the  above  bacterm  L^u„.  rh.ll  kf^     j'      l?"""*  Nov,   Dec,    J.n. 

,.     ,     .  , -il.r  bonuses  during  thre^  of    he  preJTou.  s.L  m   "^L^  'V*""'  P'°d""'«only  tho 

that  at  least  one  of  those  three  month,  be  Ju  y  o?  AuZ,      pT^         'bove  mentioned,  nrovided 
«b.ofLieml^r'Dl^.„t'r^rA?:^"V^1'«-°"«°'>.bove 


MUNCY,  PA. 


hrveTec^eiv'^".-''-  ■•"''.  ^'"''  '^'  •'^ve°U\e"a"'L';rj.e^7h':fc?i'l^  /?".""« ^"V,   Dec,  T 

that  at  least  one     ,^  ..„„  „„„„ 

mentioned    qualifyini  during  the  months  of  Kloi.mk.',"  "n—       l '■ "'  """""on  i< 

April  for  "X"  milk  Unusef  as  above  de^cril^  ""sh!  I  ^  p'aTd  a'b^"""".-  f.'^"'"^-  March  and 
^^S^'n^'  '  ^,"'""  ""■"  "'  '"000  or  less,  a^  I  5  cent.  ~r  hu^d^^lJ"'  °' I^i"'"".  »*'  hundred 
of  100.000  or  less.  "  """  P*'  hundred  pounds  for  a  bacteria  count 

•See  page  5  for  detailed  prices 
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Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Quality  Control 
Department  of  the  Dairy  Council 
for  the  month  of   May,    1930: 

No.  Inspections  Made 2.909 

Sediment  Tests 577 

No.     Permanent     Permits 

^       Issued 173 

No.    Temporary     Permits 

Issued 39 

Meetings —  6 

Attendance 510 

Reels  Movies  Shown 2 

f  Man  Days  Fairs  &  Exhibits       7H 
Bacteria   Tests   Made 

(Plants) 2 

No,  Miles  Traveled 28. 1 34 

During  the  month  86  dairies  were 
discontinued  from  selling  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  regulations— 39 
dairiM  were  reinstated  before  the 
month  was  up. 

To  date,  163.363  farm  inspections 
have  been  made. 


IF    YOU    WISH    TO    KEEP 

POSTED  ON  DAIRY 

PROGRESS 

READ  THE 

Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Review 

IF    YOU    WISH    TO    KEEP 
POSTED  ON  NEW  EQUIP- 
MENT. FEEDS,  CATTLE, 
SALES,  Etc. 

READ  TirE  ADVERTISEMENTS  IN  THE 

Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Review 

Always  mention  the  name  of  this  paper 
when  answering  advertisementt 


ROl'OIIAGI':  A.NDl 
PASTIRE 

»ii:iH 

I'ROI  11    ll>  f  K 
(.  M   t  U  (  I)  »  I     . 


AMI    I'ASILKf 

PROFIT   OVER 
V    rtKD   i;«»ST  J 


.STUI 

ONLY 


R 


Astounding  results!  Y»s!  Cold,  hardfatts!  Facts  that 

answer  onee  and  for  all,  the  old  question  "Doej  grain 

with  pasture  during  the  summer  pay  dividends  fall 

and  winter  as  w«'ll  as  in  summer?" 

These  farts  settle  it! 

Croup  1.    Cows  started  on  pasture  only  June  1, 

1929  dropped  from  45.6  Ihs.  of  milk  to  an  average 


per  cow! 

Croup  2.  Cows  started  on  Larro  and  pasture  June 
1  with  a  production  of  49.1  Ihs.  daily,  drooped 
to  32.2  Ihs.  average  in  Septemher.   Then  oack 
in  the  harn  on  full  regular  winter  feeding,  they 
showed  a  profit  of  $17.0.5  i)er  cow  from  Octoher 
1  to  Fehruary  1.    Over  tne  entire  test  period, 
they  showed  a  profit  of  $8.5.89  per  cow! 
Croup  3.  Cows  started  on  pasture,  Larro,  hay 
and  silage  June  1,  with  a  production  of  46.8 
Ihs.  of  milk,  dropped  to  40.9  average  in 
Septemher.  Then  hack  in  the  barn  on  full  reg- 
ular winter  feeding,  they  show«-d  a  profit  of 
$38.47  per  cow  from  October  1  to  February  1. 
Over  the  entire  test  period.,  they  showed  a 
profit  of  $1 13.85  per  cow — more  than  twice 
the  profit  of  group  1 ! 

At  the  start  of  this  Larro  Research  Farm  test. 

all  cows  were  producing  at  the  same  level — 

all  had  freshened  at  the  same  time.   From 

Oct«dier  1  to  February  1  all  were  fed  hay, 

silage  and  Larro.  Check  their  records  point 


[an 

^  "ntirr.  mich,  u.». 


DIIUi;!^  ttlliA  J.jai  IV 9.    Vill</1   IV    LlJl    ■&    x^vi'iua   pwiltL 

by  p«)int!   Their  records  tell  this  truth— 
that  n<»t  only  sumnu'r,  hut  fall  and  uinter 
profits  depend  on  the  rijiht  summer  feed- 
ing schctlulc. /rf7>nvo££nerom^>/e/^^ 
of  this  trst  uJTTIh:  srnl  upon  rvtpu'st, 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING   CO. 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 

FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 
FOR  I'OILTRY, HOGS  &  DAIRY 


Larro  Fnmi 
liiscuils 


lly  Flour,  hpst  for  Bread, 
s.  Cake  and  Pastry. 


EACH  DAY  MORE  DAIRYMEN  FIND  THAT  LARRO 
PRODUCES  THE  GREATEST  PROFIT  OVER  FEED  COST 


Soil  Erosion  Takes  40  Inches  in  40  Years 

acres  had  lost  23  inches  and  I  1-3  acres 
had  lost  3%  feet  of  soil.  The  "yard- 
stick" for  measuring  the  losses  was  found 
in  a  few  remaining  patches  of  timber,  where 
the  soil  was  as  nature  originally  built  it  — 
a  mellow,  rich  silt  loam  almost  black  with 
spongy  humus,  and  capable  of  producing 
75  bushels  of  corn  an  acre.  Now  the  land 
is  very  much  less  productive.  Much  of  it 
is  overrun  with  weeds.  In  the  meantime 
the  washing  proceeds. 


Erosion  continues  to  wash  away  the 
soil  resources  of  the  Nation.  A  recent 
survey  of  a  typical  small  valley  in  north- 
eastern Kansas  shows  that  86  per  cent  of 
the  land,  comprising  the  greater  part  of 
the  valley,  has  lost  from  8  to  40  inches  of 
•oil  since  it  was  cleared  40  years  ago. 
the   U.   S.    Dept.   of   Agriculture    reports. 

Thirty-four  acres  had  lost  an  average 
of  II  inches  of  soil.  45  acres  had  lost  18 
inches,   10  acres  had  lost  21   inches,  2Vi 
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EasteFH  Stales  f\iFmcPs  E^schamjc 


THE 


"SIXTEEN" 


It  is  poor  efficiency  to  gam- 
ble a  summer's  profitable  milk 
supply  in  an  effort  to  utilize 
tender  grass  and  juicy  clover 
during    the    pasture    season. 
Pasture  does  not  save  feed,  it 
is  feed.     But  even  the  finest 
pasture  cannot  be  consumed 
and  digested  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities  by   a    profit-producing 
dairy   cow   to   maintain   con- 
sistently both  production  and 
body  reserve  all  summer  long. 
The  right  sort  of  a  grain  sup- 
plement not  only  makes  pas- 
ture go  farther  but  also  pro- 
vides  the  essentials   for  uni- 
formly    greater     production 
week   after   week.      Further- 
more,   grain    feeding   reduces 
the   embarrassing      slump  in 
production  that  threatens  dis- 
aster    to    eastern    dairymen 
every  fall  when  pastures  ex- 
pire.     Pasture    feeding   even 
influences    winter    milk    pro- 
duction  for  if  the   cows  are 
forced   to  draw  on  body  re- 
serves   during    the    summer, 
they    are    handicapped    con- 
siderably throughout  the  barn 
feeding  season. 

Pasture  season  is  the  "SIX- 
TEEN" season  because  dairy- 
men may  advantageously  sup- 
plement their  outdoor  rough- 
age with  Eastern  States  Six- 
teen,   a    lower    protein    dairy 
ration  having  all  the  quality 
and   balance   of  other   trust- 
worthy Eastern  States  dairy 
feeds.    It  is  not  only  econom- 
ical, but  is  consistently  pro- 
fitable   for    summer    feeding. 
Are  you  properly  supplied 
for  the  "SIXTEEN"  season? 

Eastern  States  Feed  Service 


Dairymen's  League 

Holds  Annual  Meeting 

The  Dairymen's  League  Cooperative 
Asaociation.  held  its  annual  meeting  on 
June  19th,  1930.  in  the  State  Armory 
Building,  in  Albany.  New  York.  The 
delegates  some  2000  in  number,  represent- 
ed the  total  membership  and  participated  in 
the  general  business  of  the  meeting,  which 
included  general  sessions  of  the  delegates, 
reports  of  officers  and  the  transaction  of 
routine  business. 

Following     the     introduction     of     the 
Directors  of  the  Association,  who  had  been 
balloted  for,  prior  to  the  meeting,  presi- 
dent    Sexauer    introduced     Franklin    D. 
Roosevelt,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  who  made  a  very  interesting  address, 
referring    particularly    to    the    Economic 
Problems  of  the  Dairymen  of  the  State. 
President    Fred  H.  Sexauer  in  making 
his  annual  address,   stressed   the  various 
activities  of  the  Dairymen's  League  dur- 
ing the  year  as  well  as  outlining  its  pro- 
grams for  the  future. 

"The  Dairymen's  League  has  had  very 
satisfactory  relations  with  the  Federal 
Farm  Board.  It  has  received  a  Four  Mil- 
lion Dollar  loan  from  the  Farm  Board  to 
be  used  in  furthering  its  general  business 
program." 

He  urged  greater  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  all  of  the  members  of  the  League 
as  it  is  by  that  method  that  the  greatest 
measure  of  success  can  be  obtained.  Presi- 
dent Sexauer  predicted  that  the  coming 
year  would  not  be  an  easy  one  for  the 
dairymen,  but  throurfh  the  support  of 
every  member  it  would  mean  a  progress- 
si  ve  future. 

Afternoon  Session 

The  afternoon  session  opened  with  an 
address  by  James  C.  Stone.  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Farm  Board.  He  said 
in  part — • 

Agriculture  and  industry  should  work 
together  to  solve  each  others  problems. 
It  will  take  several  years  before  the  Grain 
Growers  can  secure  best  results,  but  they 
will  get  some  benefit  at  once.  It  takes  a 
strong  heart,  lots  of  courage  and  faith  in 
humanity  to  manage  a  co-operative  or- 
ganization. 

Regional    organization    should    handle 
the  milk  market.     It  is  necessary  he  stated, 
for  farmers  to  organize  before  they  could 
secure  loans  from  the  Fedreal  Farm  Board. 
The  Federal  Farm  Board  will  lean  back- 
ward against  the  law  to  help  the  farmers. 
Influence   of    women,    I    believe,    is   of 
great   value  to  organizations.      The  hus- 
band will  be  one  of  the  greatest  co-opera- 
tors in  the  United  States  if  the  farm  women 
will  co-operate.     In  any  economic  market- 
ing program  the  producers,  consumers  and 
distributors  must  all  be  considered.     Or- 
ganizations must   have  good  directors  to 
represent   the  producers. 

"There  was  a  lack  of  good  citizenship 
under  the  old  conditions.  Co-operative 
marketing  corrects  these  conditions.  We 
must  help  our  neighbors.  The  members 
of  the  Farm  Board  are  all  farmer  minded 
and  they  will  do  what  they  think  in  their 
minds  is  the  right  thing  to  do." 


Mi'^M 


F  Milk  Cooling  takes  its  place 
as  the  greatest  boon  electricity 
brings  to  the  Dairy  Farm.     On 

M.i I I*.  II  .1  ■. 


fU.    . 


.     I I     , 


Ll- 

«w.a\^o  cia«;  uatijr- 


f7i££mcr 


XflsXm,  States  fVipmeps*  Exchange 

A  non-slocit,  non-profil  organitaHon 

owned  and  controlled  hy  the 

farmers  it  serves 

HEADQUARTERS:    Sprinffiald,  MasMchusttU 


Holsteins  &  Guernseys 

No  place  batt.r  to  buy  choic.  d.lry 
cattU.  aither  (rad*  or  pura  brad,  than 
Dunn   County,    WUconain.    Gat   what 

O.    COVIN      Manomonia,    Wl.con.in. 
lalaphona  152. 


PHILADELPHIA 

SILOS  •"  ?^CRETE 

Raliabia  far  pact  30  yaar*. 
WOOD  TANKS 
^.    "ROODER  HOUSES 
DAIRY  BARN  EQUIPMENTS 
Fraaoatalof.  Spacialprica.now. 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 

IPS.  UthSt.    Phlladalphla.Pa. 


man  to  PROFIT  MORE  by  as- 
suring low  bacteria  counts  and 
deliveries  well  below  50°.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  SAVEIS  work, 
SAVES  on  the  cost  of  ice,  and 
SAVE3  losses  caused  by 
proper  cooling. 


im- 


COOLING 


Merely  plunge  cans  of  milk 
into  the  ice-cold  water  of  the 
cabinet  and  leave  until  delivery 
time.  Temperature  automa- 
tically controlled  to  greatest 
efficiency.  Cooling  very  rapid. 
Ideal  storage. 

Write  today  for  facts,  figures 
and  letters  from  present  users. 
Sold  and  installed  by  Power 
Companies  and  Electric  Re- 
frigeration  Dealers   everywhere. 


ESCO  CABINET  COMPANY  was  the  fir,t 
completely  engineer  the  problems   connected  wit 
cooling  milk  electrically  on  dairy  farms.     The  fi«t 
also,  to  build  a  portable  cabinet  designed  exclusivel,^ 
for  this  purpose.      Lifetime  experience  in  scientitj 
dairying  and  in  electric  refrigeration  preceded  tlul 
dairy  electric  refrigeration  research. 


Esco  Cabinet  Companj, 

WEST  CHESTER,  P.A 


Speed   Up  the  Haying 
Farmall  Power 

H  McCo^mrkKr-n^Ft^tc:^^  .°^  the  FARMALL  and 

*  *  in  speed  and  efficieLy  "^  vS  thu'^.n"'^''  ^°'  "*«  '«»«■»  ^ig  improvement, 
can  hook  up  the  new  combination!  of  f~!l  ""^V'^'*  '«^^o^on  your  farm  you 
into  crisp,  air-dr.ed  hayTn  quicnml  ""''  '""*  ^*'"'  •''^*"'''  '='°^*'-  «»'  8^^" 

on,  tX^Xn  yWrTTnVrL^V  you'irm^''^'"''^  "T"'  •'"^. »'-''  --'f^-  -wer 
by  puttmg  a  aide-deliver^  rake  Kof^hrprrm'^^  T^"'''^'.?  '"  °"*  °P--»'0" 
pulltwoor  even  three  selldump  rakes  b.ckoV.Tp*"''  ';f '"*"  '"°^*':  V""  «=<« 
J.ffy  with  the  Farmall  pullinrth^ra^k  waLn  l„!j^"T"i,y°"  «=*."  '°«*^  »P  '"  « 
vert  your  loose  hay  into  easilj  handled  mafk^t-Kl  t^  ^T'^V\  ""'^  y""  «"»  «"" 
all  to  a  hay  press  ^  "andled.  marketable  bales  by  beltmg  up  the  Farm- 

the  Mcctm'dr-tem"glt;te,°^e"^^^^^^  "^  '^°"*  r'V^  *»>*  ^""'•'"  ^^^ 

season  when  every  minute  is  wwth  Teal  t;,    ^^'^Vl*"*  ^.*'»*l>'«  '""n  labor  at  a 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

Incorporatad 

PHILADELPHIA  HARRISBURG  BALTIMORE 


KECEIVIN'-.  S^ATIuiyKKES  m  ^='1^=*  .ft^/J^rt-^^  conditions. 

Those  quotations  ^''f,  ""'"f"  "''   ro'^^vLs  lor  e-xoh  l.ali'  tenth 
tial  of  4   oonta   for  oaoh  ^f^-^l^H^TrJ  po  :t::.   (lular.d  stations   carry 
noint  uo  or  dovm,  and  aro  lor  al-    raiiroau  ). 

flWer^ntials   subject  to  local  "-f^Sjn^VLde.-sta-lirs  that   it    ir.  not 
^  This  price  list  is    issued  »ith  *he  u.^*^;fi3  t,!:  pa;.-mert  to  «"- 

l^cfrrral!  T.'S^iln\Z^l  -S^-  JoUowin.  contributions  and 
payments.  ^   .    v.  •        r^i  ^-r^R^-^t'^  Pairv  Council   2/  per  hun- 

led  pouni^sM°.f;a^t^r-  S-irJu^.r?ro..  a^n.  producer  at   prlc, 

listed  hereon.  _^^,,  jjik  Produce.-s    ■   Association  2^  P"^""" 

dred  pcunisM"*  a^a^u'of  all  .nil.  bou^.t  fro.n  ,>enbers  of    sa.l  a.so- 
elation.  .,     .    J    T    ,  •      Tr^-i-or.  ^tft^-P  r-iirv  Council  2^  per  hundred 

pounds  i^X^  ':?^atfSiroo^f.krfr:.f other Voducers  ^t  price 

listed  hcroon,  .  ,       ,  ,       rofiniontc   I'or   ini- 

Th«  funds  so   derived  are  to  3o  used  by  tho  roci?ionT.^j^ 

pro  vin,   stLdarfs  Tr   quality  in  K^d  uction  ani  ^^f^^^^   -?,f  .f  '."^ts 
the  ?  hiiadelphia  Milk  Shed;   for   y"P^°^f«':-^^_^^^\.^;f ^ii^of  d^ir^^  pro- 
and  for  an  educational   caiTipaiL'.n  advertising;   .he  iond  valuo  aax  ^    t> 

ducts, 

,..ulv  surplvg   price. 


Basic  price  A-urnAst 
Liiles 


10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 
90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

260 

270 

280 

290 

300 


first 

Bas  \ 

r  re  if.ht 


c  quantity         ~ 
rate     Price 

3:'  milk 


Tost 


Cla.<3S   1 


31 

41 

bl 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

131 

141 

151 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

tr 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


161 

171 

181 

191 

201 

211 

221 

231 

241  to 

251  to 


261 
271 
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291 


to 
to 
to 
to 


It 
n 

»! 

It 
ti 
n 
II 
II 
II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

ti 

11 

It 

II 

tt 

« 

It 

II 

II 

II 

It 

II 

It 

ti 

II 


,333 
,3^.0 
,364 
,374 
.389 
.399 
,414 
,424 
,434 
,450 
.450 
,475 
.480 
.490 
.505 
.510 
.520 
,535 
,540 
,550 
.556 
.566 
,576 
,581 
,596 
.GOO 


2,77 

2.7b 
2.74 

2,72 

2.71 

2.69 

2.u8 

2.67 

2.bC- 

2,64 

2 ,65 
2,62 
2.61 
2.60 
2.58 
2.58 
2,57 

2.55 

2.54 

2,52 

2.52 

2,51 

2.50 

2.49 

2,48 

2.48 

2.46 

2,46 


V 


JAl' 


Bv  ord'jr"  of '"t>ie    Board  of  Uir o c t o r  s 

Tenth  Floor,  Flint  Bld^.,  ^•^V ^'    ^^  '  '^^ 

Philadol   p^.ia,   Ru,  I'ror.idjnt . 

Issued  July  2Gth,   lj30. 


3. 

3.05 

3.1 
3.;5 

3.2 

3.23 

•7       T 

3.55 
3,4 
.5,45 
3,5 
3,55 
3.6 
;    3,65 

!    3.7 
:    3.75 
:    3.8 
:    3.85 
:    3.9 
:    3.95 
:    4. 
:    4.05 
:    4.1 
:   4.15 
:   4.2 
:    4.25 
:   4.3 
:    4,35 
:   4.4 
:   4,45 
:   4.5 
:   4.55 
:    4,5 
:   4.L5 
:   4,7 
:   4.75 
:   4.8 
:   4.85 
:   4.9 
:   4.95 
:    5. 


?er   100.P 

.?0.96 
0,98 

1.02 

1.04 

1.06 

1.08 

1.10 

1.12 

1,14 

1.16 

1.18 

1.20 

1.22 

1.24 
1.26 
1.28 
1.30 
1.32 
1.34 
1.36 
1.33 
1.40 
1.42 
1.44 
1.46 
1.48 
1.50 
1,52 
1.54 
1.56 
1.58 
l,c0 
1.62 
1,64 
1.66 
1.68 
1.70 
1.72 
1.74 
1.76 


/ 


S^retary, 


Jy,J930 
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°f  4  cents  f„       "-^^  "t;t^'-~'--'°'---<=r  ^^ir^f^^^  I'   ^910. 

-  a..i,,„„  th:Je\o'"S!  tt"^/  !f^^  ^sV^Pit^  that   U   i. 
1"-''-^  pounds  (H^  To  tv  p,,,  ^  '°"°«"6  contri^utStd*"  P''" 

^s;   of  all  milir  y.t     t^^^^cers    '    a, 
fl°J  Po,«,,   .,,,(3;   ,0  the  P,,,,,   ,  '^'"  ^'•^  --b^^rjI^Won     2^  p,, 

'"*«<i  horooi!'^'  '''*'•*=)   Of  all"'?  P""   totor-Stat      -v  "''°- 

■or  l'':iP'>i<'  «a\lHl"'«ty  te  pJolfr?  to   be  u.„H  ...  . .  "  ^*  P^^o* 


^ood  valu,  or,:f^--;jot.  ,,5« 

•^^y  products. 

iHyj.li2lus^ price.    ' 

Class   1 


Tenth  no  '°^^"^^-^=^-;T-i-£-U 


President.       '-    ^^A  S*^^<}^     , 


Compensation,  Aiiiomobilc  S  Truck  Insurance 

Save  Money  by  Giving  Us  Your  Insurance 

Our  policies  furnish  Compensation  protection  as  required  by  the  Compensation  Act.     We  protect  the  employer  as  well  as  his 
employees.     We  paid  a  dividend  for  1928  of  18%.     If  interested,  write  tor  particulars. 


I  am  interested  in  having  Casualty  Insurance  for  my  heip  and  protec- 
tion for  myself,  24  hours  in  the  day.     I  estimate  my  payroll  for  the  year 

at 

Occupation 

Name 

Address  


We  write  insurance 
in  the  state  of  Penn 
sylvania  only. 


WE  WRITE  A  STANDARD   AUTOMOBILE   POLICY.     IF   INTERESTED,  FILL  IN  THE  ATTACHED 

BLANK  AND  WE  WILL  GIVE  YOU  FULL  INFORMATION 


Name Address 

City  County 

Insurance  Begins 19 Expires 19. 

Business Mfg.  Name 

Type  of  Body Year  Model No.  Cylinders 

Serial  No Motor  No Truck    

Capacity 


Serial  No. ...Motor  \o. 


Pennsylvania  Threshermen  I  Farmers'  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 


311  Mechanics  Trust  Bldg.,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 


TKAOe 
MAftK 


NICE 


USJk. 


\ 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY— WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINT  AND  VARNISHES 

Write  ior  Color  Cardi  Bnil  Booklet   "Paint  Pointer*" 

EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


Quietnea*  and  Convenience  in 
PhiUdelphU'a  Newest  Hotel 

THe  Robert  Morris 

17th  and  ARCH  STREETS 
^  Rooms  all  outside  and  with 
\  bath.  All  beds  equipped 
with  box  springs  and  Nach- 
man  inner  hair  spring  mat- 
tresses. 

RADIO  IN  EVERY  ROOM 

Single  rooms..    .   $3.00     $3.30      $4.00 

Double  rooms...      4.50       5  00       6  00 

LUNCHEON  .60  and    75 

DINNER  $1.00,  $1,15,  $1.50 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Horace  F.  Temple 

Printer 

Bell  Phone  No.  1 
WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 


X  TUCULAI^ 

lli^h  Hressure 

Mil  r  ceoLCi:) 

Reasonably  Priced 


Rolls-Royce  quality  at  Ford  prices!  A  gen- 
uine tubular,  hiKh  pressure  milk  cooler  of 
the  type  endorsed  by  all  authorities.  Ea.sily 
cleaned.  Sanitary.  Built  of  c<)pi>er  and 
bronze  throuRhout.  Nothini?  to  rust  or 
wear  out.   Made  in  two  sizes. 


CoolYoiirMillLorCEeam 

for  lastinq  sweetness  S^ 
dJN/lARCERPROH 


This  automatic  mnohino  will  hiivo 

''n'a  '''"''"*"'  """"''I  li<at,!ind 
oB-fliivors.  ("leans  iis  I'usily  us  a 
►po<iii. 

W  liayt  Trial 

X*»' 't  youracK.  w>  Kuariinteo  It  to 
Btlsry  or  riiuiicy  rcfuiuliKl. 

PRICE  W.SO 

F.O.B.  Kerifua  Falls.  Minn. 
Milcare  (x>rp<iration 

FeriEua  Kulle,  Minn. 


Winds 

LIKt  A 

Clock 


High  Grade  Dairy  Cows 

in 

HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 

Wt  handle  all  kinds  oj  cattlf 

Holsteins — Guernseys — Jerseys 

/f  Specialtj/ 

All  cows  tuberculin  tested  and  sold 
subject  to  a  60  or  90  day  retest  and  fully 
guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

Free  delivery  any  distance. 

B.  ZAITZ  &  SON 

202  Mercer  Street 
Phone  72  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Uncle  Ab  says  that  the  work  we  do  with  Says  Uncle  Ab.      A  good   way   to   keep 

ur  heads  alone  does  not  have  the  lasting       your    courage    up    is    to    keep    your    bills 
quality  of  the  work  do  we  with  our  hearts.       paid  up. 


■Agmf  W'anle)!- 


>  OCICLC 

AiBLr   CCOLCC 


ilRIOLE  coolers  are  made  in  two  sizes.  Size  A  cools  35  gallons  of  milk  an 
^^  hour  and  is  priced  at  $34.50.  Size  B  cools  50  gallons  an  hour  and  is 
priced  at  $40.50.  Both  sizes  consist  of  I  '/i"  diameter  seamless  copper  tubex 
spaced  so  that  cleaning  between  them  is  easy.  A  lip,  formed  into  the 
tubes  when  made,  runs  along  their  under  side,  providing  a  guide  for  the 
flow  of  milk  from  one  tube  to  the  next.  The  water  flows  through  these 
V-shaped  flanges  as  well  as  the  balance  of  the  tube  interior  so  that  all 
possible  cooling  surface  is  utilized.  This  space  is  "dead  metal"  on  other 
tubular  or  corrugated  coolers. 

Troughs  are  removable  without  tools.  Reservoir,  troughs,  and  all 
other  parts  have  only  smooth,  round,  tinned  surfaces—  no  square  comers. 

The  Oriole  is  guaranteed  without  restriction  against  imperfect  work- 
manship or  materials  and  to  withstand  without  leakage  a  pressure  of 
75  pounds  to  the  square  inch.    Ask  us  for  FREE  Bulletin  No   90. 

CIIERUY-HIJRREI.I.     CORPORATION 


2324  Market   St..   Philadalphia 
Ruaaall  and  Oatand  Sta.,   Baltimora 
113>  Pann   Ava.,   PittaburBh 


54   Wait   Mapla.   Columbua 
leiS  Eaat  2Sth  St..  Claraland 
345  Waat  Jaffaraon  St.,  Syracua* 


Spray  or  paint  the  perches  and  nests  of  When  we  discuss  bull  associations,  we 
the  poultry  house  with  carbolinium.  break  away  from  the  individual  dairy- 
crank  case  oil,  or  whitewash  to  control  man's  program  of  breeding  and  start  a 
red  mites.  neighborhood  or  community  program. 
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^^TheOnly  Way  to  Appreciate  the  Ne^ 


Milk 


--^       INTER-STATE 

Produce** 


n\ 


ejis 


,••?(■ 


w 


MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  DAIRY  FARMER  BY  TH 

West  Chester,  I'a.,  aiul  Philadelplu 


▼ 


1   Morv««^;^   M;it^^  Tc  fr»  Ow«   ri« 


▼  T    itJ 


A 

-^-^V 


has    entered    the    list 
for    a    state    wide   co 


f 


P*.nn8vlvania  Farm  Show 

By  E.  B.  Fittg 

Pennsylvania 
etates  providing 

ibit  of  dairy  cattle,  omci  n 

products.       Its 


petitive  exhibit  of  dairy  cattle,  other  live- 


— says    superintenden  ] 
of  noted  Pennsylvanii 
Guernsey  Dairy 


The  De  Laoal  Magnetic  Milker 
imiallalion  at  Sunny  Mead  —Caum 
Dairy. 


stock    and    general    farm 

lature  in  1929  provided  an  appropria- 

of  $i  ,340.000  for  the  construction  of  a 

building  to  be  used  primarily  for  farm  ex- 

This  building  with  a  floor 

acres    and    providing    all 

,(acilitie8  for  handling  a   modern  show,  is 

ow  nearing  completion 

readiness  for  the  initial  ex 


hibit  purposes, 
space   of    nine 


^ 


a   modern  show, 

and   will   be   in 

hibition  schedul- 

during   the   week   beginning 


ed  to  occur 
January  18th.  1931. 

The  building  is  among  the  largest  ex- 
hibition structures  under  one  roof  in  the 
country.  The  coming  show  will  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  great  midwinter  farm  ex- 
position.   Admission  will  be  free 


Above  :  The  large  modern  horns  which 
house  the  Sunny  Mead  — •  Caum 
Guernsey  herd. 


The  Sunny  Mead — Caum  Dairy  Farm  is  loca- 
ted in  the  hills  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  between 
Altoona  and  Tyrone.  A  splendid  herd  of  50 
Guernseys  is  maintained  there  and  is  milked  en- 
tirely with  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Perry,  Superintendent,  writes:  "The 
only  way  to  appreciate  the  new  De  Laval  Mag- 
netic Milker  is  to  own  one.'' 

There  are  many  other  Pennsylvania  dairymen 
who  feel  the  same  way  about  it.  Doubtless  some 
of  these  users  are  neighbors  of  yours.  They  will 
be  glad  to  confirm  the  opinion  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Perry  and  they  will  explain  that  the  De  Laval 
Magnetic  is  a  saver  of  valuable  time  and  labor. 


See  your  De  Laval  dealer  or  write  us  for  complete  information. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


Pennsylvania  has  held  no  state  fair  since 
1894,  but  beginning  in  1917  there  has  been 
held  each  year  in  Ilarrisburg  a  winter 
Farm  Products  Show.  This  event,  be- 
ginning in  a  small  way,  has  grown  to  such 
proportions  that  120,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space  was  necessary  to  house  the 
exhibits  at  the  show  in  January.  1930.  In 
connection  with  this  last  show  there  were 
held  meetings  and  conventions  of  31  differ- 
ent farm  organizations.  The  proportions 
to  which  this  show  has  grown  is  respon- 
sible for  the  legislative  recognition  and 
enactment. 

The  Dairy  Cattle  Exhibit 
A  dairy  cattle  classification  and  pre- 
mium list  has  been  prepared  similar  to 
that  of  the  National  and  other  leading 
dairy  shows  of  the  country.  Fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  in  cash  prizes  is  offered  in 
each  of  the  leading  dairy  breeds.  In- 
dividual prizes  start  at  $30.00  in  all  classes 
2  years  old  and  over  and  run  down  to 
$10.00  for  5th  place.  Younger  animals 
start  at  $25.00  except  in  calf  classes  where 
T,  ,      •  i\         r  T\      r  1  •         •     1  r  »*»«   »*"*    '"    $20.00.      Groups    start    at 

It  retains  the  lamous  Ue  Laval  principle  or  co:   $40.00  and  $30.00  except  for  county  herds 
trolled  and  uniform  pulsations,   which  milk  com   (8  animals)  where  the  first  prize  is  $75.00. 

iil>  -il  1^1.  1*1_  Some  of  the  National  Dairy  Cattle  Breed- 

in  the  best  possible  manner,  but  accomplishes  ^„.  A,«>ciation,  are  offering  liberal  ad- 
with  a  new  and  patented  application  of  electr  ditions  to  the  cash  prizes  won  by  animals 
magnetic  force  which  provides  simplicity  of  coi    inthei' '«»p«:tive  breeds. 

^.  .-  ...l  -  .f.^  The  entry  fee  is  $2.00  per  head  and  en- 

tries will  close  January  I.  1931.  Stall 
space  for  cattle  is  somewhat  limited  and 
application  for  space  will  need  to  be  made 
early  in  order  to  insure  opportunity  to 
exhibit. 

Exhibits   for    the    1931    show    will    be 
limited  to  Pennsylvania  breeders. 

All  dairy  cattle  must  have  certificates 
showing  them  to  be  free  from  both  tuber- 


New  York 
165  Broadway 


Chicago 
600  Jackson  Blvd. 


struction  and  installation,  and  requires  less  powt 
to  operate. 

The  De  Laval  Magnetic  is  easy  to  operate,  eas 
to  clean,  and  will  give    more  profit  and  satisfai 
tion  to  every  cow  owner.      It  is  made  in  a  variet 
of  sizes  for  milking  one  to    1000  or  more  cow:^iosis  and  Bang  disease 
Outfits  can  be  operated  by  electric  motor  or  gari'The  building  wiii  be  steam  heated  and 

„•  CIJ  U  i.  il-i.iL  ii,      cattle  will  be  adequately  protected  even 

engine.     Sold  on  such  easy  terms  that  the  outt    though  zero  weather  should  prevail. 
pays  tor  itself  while  you  are  using  it.  - 

Bovine  TB  Declines 

A  steady  decline  in  the  prevalence  of 
bovine  tuberculosis  in  the  United  States 
has  taken  place  in  the  last  few  years  as 
a  result  of  the  cooperative  campaign  to 
eradicate  the  infection,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  reports.  The 
average  infection  among  cattle,  for  the 
entire  country,  is  now  1.7  per  cent,  where- 
as in  1922  it  was  4  per  cent. 

On  May  1.  1930,  there  were  946  coun- 
ties officially  designated  as  "modified  ac- 
credited areas,"  also  42  towns  in  Vermont, 
indicating  that  these  areas  are  practically 
free  from  bovine  tuberculosis. 


San  Francisco 
61  Beale  St. 


Why 

Do  We  Urge 


THE  USE  OF 


More  Butter 


HERE  ARE 


Three  Reasons 

FIRST— 

BECAUSE  ITS  HEALTHY. 


SECOND— 

BECAUSE  IF  YOU  USE  REAL 
COWS  BUTTER  YOU  WONT 
USE  ANY  OTHER  SPREAD. 


SURPLUS 
ON    THE 


^lATION,  inc. 


No.  4 


THIRD— 

BECAUSE    IT    WILL    HELP    RE- 
DUCE   THE    HEAVY 
OF     BUTTER    NOW 
MARKET. 

Use  Butter  at  Every  Meal 


S.  Blaine  Leh- 
A.    R.   Marvel, 


Inter-State  Directors 
Hold  Bi-monthly  Meeting 

The  regular  bi-monthly  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  was  held 
at  the  association  headquarters,  Flint 
Building,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  on  July  24th 
and    25th,     1930. 

Officers    and    Directors    attending    the 
meeting  included:  H.  D.  Allebach,  Presi- 
dent;  1-redcrick  Shangle,   Vice  President; 
Robert    F.    Brinton.    Treasurer:      F.    M. 
Twining,      Asst.      Treasurer;      1.      Ralph 
Zollers,     Secretary;     August     A.     Miller, 
Assistant    Secretary    and    the    following 
directors:    S.     K.     Andrews,     Dorchester 
County.  Md.;  J.   II.   Bennetch.   Lebanon 
County,  Pa.;  Ira  J.  Book.  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.;  E.  I  I.  Donovan,  Kent  County,  Del.; 
E.   Nelson  James,  Cecil  Co  .  Md;  J.   \^ . 
Keith,    Queene    Anns    Co.,    Md;    H.     I. 
Lauver.  Juniata  Co.,  Pa. 
man,   Franklin   Co.,   Pa.; 
Talbot  Co.,   Md.;    I.   V.   Otto.   Cumber- 
land   Co.    Pa.;    J.    A.    Poorbaugh.    York 
County.  Pa.;  C.  F.  Preston.  Chester  Co.. 
Pa.;  Albert  Sarig,  Berks  Co.,   Pa.;    John 
Carroll   Sutton.    Kent   Co..    Md.;   C.    C. 
Tallman,    Burlington    Co.,    N.   J.;    R.    I. 
Tusaey.    Blair   County,    Pa.;    Harry    B. 
Stewart,    Huntingdon    Co.,    Pa.;    5.    U. 
Troutman.   Bedford  County.   Pa.;   F.   P. 
Willits,    Delaware   Co..    Pa.,    and    A.    B. 
Waddington.  Salem  Co.,  N.J.   In  addition 
to  these  directors,  the  Field  Representa- 
tives of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  and  the  Field  Representatives 
of    the    Philadelphia     Inter-State    Dairy 
Council  attended  the  meeting  as  did  also 
Charles  Whittaker.  Huntingdon  County. 
Pa.,  as  a  guest  of  the  Directors  of  that 
county. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
of  the  directors  and  of  meetings  of  the 
Elxecutive  Committee,  held  since  that 
meeting  were  read  by  secretary  Zollers 
and  were  approved  by  the  Board. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer.  Robert  F. 
Brinton.  was  also  presented  and  was  ap- 
proved. 

Frederick  Shangle,  chairman  of  the 
Annual  Meeting  Committee,  made  an  in- 
formal report  as  to  the  plans  and  pro- 
grams for  the  next  meeting,  which  will  be 
held  in  Philadelphia,  November  18,  and 
19,  1930.  Plans  are  under  way  to  make 
this  the  biggest  and  best  meeting  that  the 
association  has  ever  held.  Further  det^i'' 
will  be  printed  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Milk 
Producers'  Review. 

Unfinished  business  included  reports 
by  Frank  P.  Willits,  relating  to  the  status 
of  the  ownership  of  the  Temple  of  Agri- 
culture. Washington.  D.  C,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  National  Milk  Producers' 
Federation  and  other  National  Agriculture 
bodies  in  that  city. 

Secretary  Zollers  made  a  general  report 
as  to  activities  of  the  association,  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  its  general 
clerical  work  and  etc..  including  the  pro- 
gress of  the  new  work  of  setting  up  its 
local  organization  in  the  field,  which  has 
been    progressing    satisfactorily. 

F.  M.  Twining,  director  of  the  Field 
and  Test  Department  of  the  Association, 
outlined  the  work  of  that  Department. 
In  the  past  six  months  over  eight  hun- 
dred new  members  have  been  added  to  the 
membership  rolls.  The  general  program 
of  the  department  in  connection  with  the 

(Continued  on  page  nine) 
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Iowa  Impressions 

R.  W.  Balderston,  General  Manager  National  Dairy  Council 


Augua(^  nn 


"My  fifteen  year  old  daughter  and   I 
cultivated  over  75  acres  of  com  by  using 
two-row  cultivators  last  year  and  we  will 
do  it  again  this  year."     Thus  does  the 
Iowa  farmer  make  use  of  modem  labor- 
saving  machinery  and  thus  does  he  over- 
come the  difficulties  of  this  present  eco- 
nomic    situation.       With     comparatively 
•«.<.•    loiiu,     Willi    airaigiii    parallel    roaas 
and  division  fences  and  now  with  larger 
scale  machinery,  a  farmer  and  his  family 
care  for  the  160  acre  farm  without  hired 
help  except  for  one  or  two  weeks  in  hay 
and  grain  harvest.    This  seems  to  be  quite 
the  rule,  and  on  this  farm  of  160  acres,  he 
grows  perhaps  80  acres  of  com,  40  acres 
oats  and  has  40  acres  in  grass  for  hay  and 
pasture.     His  tools  include  the  gang  plow, 
the   two-row  cultivator   and    the    tractor 
and  four-horse  hitch.    These  do   his  heavy 
work  driven  by  his  children  and  himself. 
As  this  farmer  said  to  me.    "Ruth  can  run 
the  two-row  cultivator  and  not  get  as  tired 
as  I  used  to  be  after  working  on  our  old 
two   horse   ones    that    required    so    much 
muscle  to  guide  around."     And  boys  of 
fourteen  operate   tractors  and   four-horse 
harrows  with  ease.     This  doubling  of  pro- 
duction per  man  was  the  Iowa's  farmers 
answer  to  the  shortage  of  man  power  in 
the  war.     It  has  been  his  answer  to  the 
high    taxes,    high    wages    and    high    land 
values  and  low  crop  and   farm   product 
values  since  the  war.     But  why  begin  to 
discuss    the    problems    of    the    American 
farmer  when  all   that   is  supposed   to  be 
included  in  this  article  is  an  account  of  a 
recent  visit  to  some  farm  homes  in  eastern 
Iowa. 

The  closely  clipped  blue  grass  along  the 
state  highways  is  perhaps  the  first  char- 
acteristic of    Iowa  scenery   that   attracts 
the  eye  of  the  farm  trained  Pennsylvanian 
on  crossing  the  Mississippi  from    Illinois 
on  the  Lincoln  Highway  or  "No.  30"  as  it 
is   now   more   commonly   called.      Much 
Iowa  soil  is  black  and  sticky  and  water 
stands  over  the  country  every  spring.    So 
the  highways  have  deep  gutters  to  carry 
this  surplus  water  and  drain  the  roadbed. 
Between  this  deep  gutter  and  the  pave- 
ment is  a  shoulder  of  soil  meeting  the  road- 
bed with  a  rounded  curb.     This  shoulder, 
the  gutter  and   the   roadside   beyond   all 
covered    with    well    trimmed    blue    grass 
make  a  clean  cut,  neat  picture  as  it  un- 
folds ahead  for  miles  and  miles  and  be- 
tokens   a    well-ordered,    thrifty    country- 
side.    I  asked  the  purpose  of  the  peculiar 
construction  of  this  roadbed,  knowing  that 
there  must  be  sound  reasoning  behind  it. 
I  found  that  at  first  the  state  sought  to 
protect  the  autoist  from  slipping  into  the 
very  deep  steep  side  ditches  by  erecting 
guard  rails  and  fences  on  both  sides  of  the 
road.     This  necessitated  almost  continu- 
'encing  for  miles  and  when  skidding 


Iowa  farm  buildings  are  not  as  large  as 

in     many     Pennsylvania     neighborhoods 

having  equally  heavy  crops.     The  com  is 

all  harvested  off  the  stalk  or  put  in  the 

ever  present  silo.    The  grain  is  all  thrashed 

outside  and  the  straw  for  the  most  part 

is  left  in  the  stack  or  pile  until  needed. 

Some  few  bams  have  a  "bank"  construc- 
. *   ..        *, I      til    .  I  ••  .     .  ... 

i.v.1.     mill       uiHigcvmy       ana     oarn-noor 

above  and  stables  below,  but  most  barns 

have  a  ground  level  driveway  and  stables 

either  side.     Hogs  and  beef  cattle  are  fed 

in  open  sheds.      If  dairy  cattle  are  kept 


Hora*  (left)  Cow  Barn  (richt)  on  farm  naar 
West  Branch,  Iowa 

they  are  now  quite  generally  housed  in  an 
ell  to  the  bam  as  shown  in  illustration  or  a 
new  dairy  bam  is  erected  nearby.     East- 
em  Iowa  agriculture  is  essentially  animal 
industry.     In  the  beef  farming  sections  of 
the  state  the  practice  varies.     Some  far- 
mers keep  some  cows  of  one  of  the  beef 
breeds,  from  which  to  get  calves  to  grow 
into  beef  cattle.    Some  of  these  cows  may 
be   milked   and    the   milk   separated,    the 
cream  being  sold  for  butter  making  and 
the  skim  milk  fed  on  the  farm.     Others 
buy  each  year  cattle  grown  further  west 
and  fatten  them  on  the  com,  oats  and  hay 
for  which    Iowa  is  justly  famous.     Or  a 
farmer  will  raise  some  feeders  and  supple- 
ment this  number  with  purchases.    These 
beef  farmers  will  keep  hogs  to  "follow  the 
cattle"  and  many  have  a  flock  of  sheep  as  a 
sideline.      Dairying  is  supreme  in  north- 
eastem  Iowa.     Here  are  located  many  of 
the  co-operative  creameries,  because  these 
require  a  liberal  supply  of  nearby  milk  for 


Bam  and  Cow  Stable,  C.  Bechtalhal 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


autos  struck  these  fences  in  March  and 
April  the  posts  would  give  away  and  the 
auto  land  in  the  ditch  just  the  same. 

The  new  construction  (see  diagram)  has 
proved   to  be  safer,   is  more  sightly  and 
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very  much  cheaper.  Since  water  actually 
falling  on  th"  pavement  can  only  get  to 
the  gutter  thru  certain  grating  covered 
culverts,  every  rainstorm  makes  the  road 
a  small  river.  A  few  inches  of  water  does 
not  interfere  with  driving,  however,  and 
the  curb-shoulder  at  your  right  makes  you 
feel  much  safer  when  driving  near  the  edge 
of  the  pavement.  You  know  that  it  will 
turn  your  wheels  back  from  the  soft 
treacherous  soil  and  deep  gutter  beyond. 


successful  operation.  However,  there  are 
many  of  these  creameries  all  over  the  state 
and  cream  is  shipped  by  rail  and  truck 
from  all  parts  of  the  state  to  the  "central- 
izers"  and  other  independent  creameries. 
Iowa  stands  second  in  butter  production 
among  the  states  of  the  Union. 

Very  many  of  the  dairy  herds  show  pre- 
dominance of  Guernsey,  Jersey  or  Hol- 
stein  blood.  Many  purebreds  of  these 
breeds  are  seen  and  there  are  more  Brown 
Swiss  than  in  most  dairy  sections.  But 
many  pounds  of  butter  are  still  made  from 
the  milk  of  cows  that  show  their  descent 
from  the  beef  breeds.  Dual  purpose 
animals  were  formerly  quite  popular  but 
are  gradually  giving  way  to  the  more  pro- 
ductive dairy  breeds. 

In  Iowa  the  easterner  misses  the  bub- 
bling springs  and  babbling  brooks  that 
characterize  the  landscape  of  New  Eng- 
land and  the  middle  Atlantic  states.  The 
farmers  miss  them  too,  water  for  the  stock 
being  pumped  from  wells.  Since  this 
well-water  is  generally  quite  "hard,"  rain- 
(Continued  on  page  8) 


The  American  Institute  of 
Cooperation  Holds  1930  Session 

at  Ohio  State  University 

The  1930  session  of  the  American  Institute  of  Cooperation  was  held  at  the  Oliic 
State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  with  academic  sessions  running  from  June  16th  to 
July  23rd,  1930.     The  general  sessions  were  held  July  7th  to  12th. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  at  the  general  sessions  during  which  every  phase  of 
cooperative  marketing  was  discussed.  A  number  of  the  members  of  the  Federal  Fam 
Duaiij  were  in  uicendance  and  participated  m  the  study  ot  the  various  agricultun) 
problems. 

The  sessions  of  the  American  Institute  of  Cooperation  again  afforded  an  oppo,. 
tunity  for  those  cooperatively  minded  to  discuss,  first  hand,  the  various  problems,  auny 
of  vital  interest  to  the  agricultural  industry  throughout  the  United  States. 

Community  conferences  were  held  each  aftemoon  from  July  7th  to  July  ijtli. 
These  included  separate  sessions  devoted  to  the  problems  of  cooperatives  handling  dtin  ! 
products,  livestock,  grain,  fruit  and  vegetables,  purchasing  of  supplies,  poultry  and  wool 
College  courses  for  which  credits  will  be  granted  by  Ohio  State  University.  exteiid«d 
from  June  16th  to  July  23rd.  Many  of  these  courses  were  taken  for  four  week*  ol 
credits  at  the  option  of  the  students. 

The  Cooperative  Marketing  Courses  Attended  by 
J.  Thornton  Plumber 


"Would  the  farmers  of  today  be  better 
off  if  there  were  no  extension  men  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind."  Some  stated  that 
farmers  would  be  better  off  if  there  were 
no  County  Agents.  The  farmers  who  were 
better  off  would  be  better,  but  the  poor 
farmers  would  be  worse  off .  It  was  stated 
that  the  chain  stores  were  a  menance.  but 
if  they  helped  the  poor  people  along  there 
could  not  be  a  law  against  these  chain 
stores. 

Live  Stock  Organizations  are  very  well 
organized.  They  have  done  a  great  deal 
for  the  men  in  the  country  and  the  city 
market.  The  live  stock  organizations 
have  a  number  of  organizations  which 
are    very    much    overlapping. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Fay  is  one  of  the  most 
dyanamic  men  in  cooperating.  He  stated 
that  the  history  of  Co-operation  started 
in  Elngland  in  1850  the  age  of  Industrial- 
ism. Men  worked  in  factories,  but  then 
decided  to  educate  their  children  and 
everyone  to  work  cooperatively.  There 
was  quite  a  discussion  on  wheat  crops. 
In  Canada  about  140,000  members  crated 
750.000.000  bushels  of  wheat.  All  men  in 
politics  were  from  town,  but  last  year  the 
Province  campaign  had  40  men  on  the 
board  and  other  industries  had  only  20. 
Done  great  deal  in  helping  cooperative 
organizations.  Dr.  Fay  said  the  Board 
made  quite  a  few  mistakes  last  year.  They 
gambled  in  market. 

Dr.  Taylor  of  the  University  of  North 


Carolina  remarked  that  the  memberihip  ' 
campaign  is  the  best  thing.    Made  a  stroni 
point  on  the  education  of  non-membera  to 
extension  workers  in  schools  and  collegei 
It  is  up  to  the  cooperative  organizations  to 
educate  non-members.     Dr.  Taylor  talked 
on  what  Farm  Board  can  do.     He  praised 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asaocit- 
tion  and  stated  that  they  had  done  fiat 
work  in  educating  their  members  along  the 
line  of   production     control.      He  stated 
that   the   organization   is   in   very  stroaf 
position  and  very  good  group  of  officen 
Another  outstanding  group  was  the  Farm 
Board,  he  stated  that  the  only  way  they 
could  get  farmers  to  cut  down  their  pro- 
duction was  to  "get  a  gun  and  stand  it  at 
each  farmer's  gate." 

Mr.  Ole  Hansen  stated  that  he  believed 
in  advertising  to  members  of  what  the 
organization  is  doing.  I  le  uses  flowery 
titles  for  his  books  to  make  them  more 
interesting  each  year.  ', 

Mr.  Metzger  gave  quite  an  interestinf 
talk  outlining  the  problems  we  have  in 
general.  He  said  the  Board  of  Directon 
make  the  policy  and  management  is  sup- 
posed to  carry  them  out.  I  le  made  t 
suggestion  to  organize  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee, a  committee  of  two  or  three  to 
work  them  out  thoroughly  and  report  to 
the  board.  We  must  run  our  cooperative 
on  a  sufficient  basis  to  improve  market 
conditions.  Greatest  improvements  will 
come  about  when  the  consuming  public 
gets  it. 


Aiigi»t^J930 

Milk  Sales  by  Weight 

Found  Most  Accurate 

Production  records  in  New  Jersey, 
based  on  volume  of  milk  produced 
have  long  since  been  discarded  by 
most  dairymen.  Such  records  had  been 
found  incorrect  for  many  reasons.  First, 
there  was  the  inconvenience  of  measuring 

.1       — !..>*««..   ajkr-nnrl     tK#>   millr   u/oilln    frnfn 
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or  foam  when  being  drawn;  and  third, 
there  was  difficulty  and  expense  in  obtain- 
ing and  maintaining  an  accurate  receptacle 
which  would  not  break  or  become  mi^ 
shapen,  with  a  consequent  decrease  in 
cjpacity. 

Despite  these  long  recognized  facts, 
some  creamerymen  and  farmers  continue 
to  buy  or  sell  milk  with  the  40-quart  can 
as  their  measure,  reports  II.   II.  Tucker, 

ew  jersey  State  creamery  inspector, 
le  further  states  that  many  farmers  who 
'  are  selling  by  weight  expect  every  can  to 
weigh  out  40  quarts  or  86  pounds  regard- 
less of  the  condition  of  the  can.  A  new 
40-quart  can  that  has  not  been  dented 
will,  as  any  dairyman  knows,  hold  86 
pounds  of  normal,  cold  milk.  What  many 
dairymen  fail  to  realize,  however,  accord- 
ing to  Tucker,  is  that  a  small  dent  in  the 
tide  or  bottom  of  a  milk  can  will  reduce 
its  capacity  by  one  or  more  pounds.  This 
will  account  for  many  cans  of  milk  which 
do  not  hold  a  full  40  quarts. 

"We  also  find  that  milk  will  expand 
when  warmed  and  contract  when  cooled." 
Tucker  explains.  "This  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  a  can  full  of  warm  milk  will  not 
weigh  as  much  as  the  same  can  full  of 
cold  milk,  and  that  a  can  filled  with  warm 
milk  will  not  be  full  when  the  milk  is 
cooled.  Furthermore,  foam  or  froth  on 
milk  may  be  as  decieving  in  a  40-quart 
can  as  in  the  milk  pail.  In  the  final 
analysis,  therefore,  no  one  may  expect 
40  quarts  or  86  pounds  of  milk  from  a 
40-quart  can  unless  they  have  full  measure 
cans,  without  dents  or  depressions  in 
sides  or  bottom,  filled  with  cooled,  normal 
milk." 
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Some  Impressions  of  the  General  Meetings 

By  I.  R.  Zollers 


W.  F.  Shilling,  member  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  said  the  Farm  Board  aimed 
for  better  cooperatives.  It  gave  producers 
greater  advantage  on  market.  He  stated 
that  the  Farm  Board  made  loans  to  co- 
operative organizations  to  the  amount  of 
$15,000,000.  We  hope  they  will  use  this 
to  a  good  advantage.  If  their  object  was 
to  stabilize  markets  the  money  was  well 
spent  and  well  taken  care  of. 

Don  H.  Guyer,  General  Manager  of 
the  Pure  Milk  Company  of  Chicago,  111., 
said.  Cooperatives  must  learn  from  Big 
Business,  he  said.  Coop>eratives  cannot  go 
along  any  longer  trying  to  work  singly  and 
alone.  Dairy  industries  and  associtaions 
must  do  business  in  the  same  way.  He 
pointed  out  facts  due  to  Big  Business 
consolidated,  we  see  many  results  why 
smaller  cooperative  milk  organizations 
will  have  to  combine,  if  they  would  succeed 
H.  B.  Burning,  Secretary  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Pure  Milk  Association, 
brought  out  the  fact  that  before  farmers 
were  organized,  they  had  nothing  to  say. 
The  dealers  word  was  law.  but  today  with 


the  farmers  organizations  they  have  some- 
thing to  back  them  up.  He  showed  charts 
and  told  how  they  run  business  and 
straightened  out  compliants.  Most  com- 
plaints on  testing  and  weighing  readily 
adjusted.  Complaints  are  handled  by 
a  committee  of  three  men.  This  plan 
seems  to  work  out  pretty  good  in  Cincin-  : 
nati.  |f 

W.  P.  Davis  from  the  New  England 
Milk  Producers  Association,  spoke  on 
establishing  a  reserve  fund  for  emergencies 
They  have  a  check  off  of  2  cents  a  hundred 
from  their  producers.  This  is  something 
our  organization  ought  to  consider. 

G.  E.  Metzger.  Secretary,  Illinois  Agri- 
cultural Association,  made  a  very  interest- 
ing talk  on  business  problems.  He  stated 
that  farmers  should  become  better  business 
men  and  observe  better  business  method*. 
The  manager  begins  where  the  Director 
ends.  Director  should  understand  the 
line  of  business.  Director  should  take 
a  long  time  to  view  each  matter 
in  the  organization.  He  also  brought 
(Continued  on  page  3) 


Editor's  Note: 

The  Inter-btate  Millt  Producer*'  Asaocialion,  in 
the  early  yean  oi  ita  organization  advocated  thm 
policy  and -practically   all   of    the    milk    purchased 


under  the  Inter-State  Plan,  in  New  Jeraev.  Penn- 
sylvania. Marvland,  Delaware,  and  Weat  Virginia. 
|>"  been  purcnaaed  and  paid  (or  on  the  per  pound 
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Farm  Wages  Decline 

A  two  per  cent  decline  in  the  index  of  the 
general  level  of  farm  wages  from  April  1st 
to  July  1st.  is  reported  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
decline,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  usual  sea- 
sonal farm  wage  advance  of  6  per  cent  for 
the  period,  brought  the  index  to  the  lowest 
July  level  record  since  it  was  first  com- 
piled in  1923.  It  is  believed  that  this  re- 
flects the  decline  in  business  activity.  At 
160  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  level  on  the 
first  of  this  month,  the  index  was  I  3  points 
lower  than  a  year  ago.  All  classes  of 
y^ges,  per  month,  and  per  day,  with  or 
without  board,  were  lower  throughout  the 
country  than  a  year  ago. 

The  supply  of  farm  labor  on  July  Ist. 
was  the  largest  reported  by  farmers  in 
any  month  covered  by  available  records. 
Apparently  unemployed  industrial  workers 
have  turned  to  the  country  in  search  of  a 
livelihood,  and  the  reports  indicate  a 
•upply  of  farm  labor  103.4  per  cent  of 
normal.  Last  year,  a  supply  only  92.3  per 
cent  of  normal  was  reported  on  July  Ist. 
On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  low 
level  of  prices  of  agricultural  products, 
farmers  are  tending  to  do  as  much  of  their 
own  work  as  possible.  In  consequence, 
demand  for  farm  labor  was  reported  at 
8'  4  per  cent  of  normal  on  July  1st  in 
wmpariaon  to  90.8  per  cent  a  year  ago. 


INTER-STATE  SELLING  PLAN 
Effective  October  1,  1930 
INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION!   Inc. 
219  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Memorandum  of  Conference  held  July  28,   L930. 
Milk  will  be  Mold  in  the  following  classifications: 

Basic  and  Surplus  Under  Such  Conditions  as  Are  Hereinafter  Defined. 

ESTABLISHED  BASIC  QUANTITY 

Producers  shall  receive  each  month,  basic  price  for  their  "Established  Basic 
Quantity,"  as  hereinafter  defined. 

BASIC   PRICE 

The  basic  price  will  be  established,  as  heretofore,  by  conference. 
METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  ESTABLISHED  BASIC  QUANTITY 

The  established  basic  quantity  of  each  producer  used  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1930  shall  continue  to  be  his  established  basic  quantity  during  October. 
November  and  December,    1930. 

The  following  provisions  shall  apply  in  determining  basic  quantities  under  the 
Inter-State  Selling  Plan  to  be  used  during  1931. 

OLD  SHIPPERS 

The  basic  quantity  of  each  old  producer  to  be  used  during  1931  shall  be 
established  by  adding  together  the  three  following  items  and  dividing  the  sum 
thereof  by  three. 

1.  Established  basic  quantity  used  for  1929  payments. 

2.  Established  basic  quantity  used  for  1930  payments. 

3.  Average  production  made  in  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec..  1930. 

EXCEPTION  The  basic  quantity  of  any  producer  starting  to  ship  during 
October.  November  or  December.  1928.  shall  be  established  by  adding  together 
the  three  following  items  and  dividing  the  sum  thereof  by  three: 

1.  Average  daily  production  times  thirty  made  in  Oct..  Nov.,  and 
Dec.  1928. 

2.  Established  basic  quantity  used  for  1930  payments. 

3.  Average  production  made  in  Oct..  Nov..  and  Dec.  1930. 

OLD  SHIPPERS  WITHOUT  1929  BASIC  QUANTITIES 

The  basic  quantity  for  1931  of  any  producer  having  no  established  basic 
quantity  for  1929  payments,  shall  be  determined  by  adding  together  the  three 
following  items  and  dividing  the  sum  thereof  by  three: 

1.  Elstablished  basic  quantity  for  I930  payments. 

2.  Average  production  made  in  Oct..  Nov.,  and  Dec.  1929. 

3.  Average  production  made  in  Oct..  Nov.,  and  Dec.,  1930. 

INITIAL  TUBERCULIN  TEST  1930 

Any  producer  whose  cows  undergo  an  initial  test  for  tuberculosis  during 
the  year  1930  shall  use  as  his  established  basic  quantity  during  1931  either,  first, 
the  basic  quantity  used  during  1930,  or  second,  the  established  basic  quantity 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  provision  governing  "old  shippers. 

NEW  PRODUCERS  FROM  JANUARY  1,  1930,  to  SEPTEMBER  30,  1930 

Any  producer  starting  to  ship  on  or  after  January  I.  1930.  establishing  a 
basic  quantity  on  a  basis  of  30%  of  the  first  thirty  days'  shipment  or  any  other 
basic  not  above  70%  of  same,  shall  during  October,  November  and  December, 
1930,  receive  basic  price  for  70%  of  his  production  in  each  of  those  three  months. 
1  lis  established  basic  quantity  for  1930  shall  be  70%  of  the  average  daily  produc- 
tion made  in  October.  November  and  December,  1930. 

NEW  PRODUCERS  AFTER  OCTOBER  1,  1930  UNTIL  DECEMBER  31, 1930 

Any  producer  starting  to  ship  on  or  after  October  1,  1930,  and  prior  to 
January  I,  1931.  shall  during  October.  November  and  December,  1930,  receive 
basic  price  for  70%  of  his  production  in  each  of  those  three  months.  His  estab- 
lished basic  quantity  for  1931  shall  be  70%  of  the  average  daily  production  made 
in  Octoljer.  November  and  December,  1930,  computed  by  taking  the  sum  of 
his  daily  shipments  dividing  same  by  the  number  of  days  shipping  and  multiplying 
the  quotient  by  thirty. 

NEW  PRODUCERS  JANUARY  1,  1931  AND  UNTIL  FURTHER  NOTICE 

Any  producers  starting  to  ship  after  January  I,  1931,  shall  establish  a  basic 
quantity  on  a  basis  of  70%  of  his  first  thirty  days'  shipment. 

SURPLUS  QUANTITIES 

ILach  producer  is  to  receive  the  surplus  price  for  that  portion  of  his  produc- 
tion in  excess  of  his  "Elstablished  Basic  Quantity." 

SURPLUS  PRICE 

The  surplus  price  shall  be  established  by  the  following  method: 

1.  Determine  the  average  price  of  92  score  solid  packed  butter  at  New 
York  City,  by  adding  all  daily  quotations  between  the  28th  of  the  previous  month, 
the  27th  of  the  current  month  and  divide  the  sum  by  the  number  of  quotations 
included. 

2.  Multiply  this  average  butter  price  by  four  and  to  this  figure  add  20% 
of  the  same.     The  result  will  be  the  price  of  first  surplus  milk  of  four  %  butterfat 
content  at  all  receiving  stations  at  railroad  points.     To  determine  the  price  of 
direct   shipped  surplus   milk,    add   $.3733   per   hundred   pounds   to   cover   usual, 
differentials  for  freight,  receiving  station  charges,  etc. 

A  committee  of  two.  one  representing  the  producers  and  one  representing 
the  buyers,  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  the  computations  of  the 
surplus  price  each  month.  They  shall  immediately  announce  the  result  of  their 
computations  to  all  parties  concerned. 

The  usual  butterfat  differential  of  four  cents  for  each  one-tenth  point,  and 
two  cents  for  each  one-half-tenth  [>oint  of  butterfat,  shall  apply  to  surplus  milk 
as  well  as  to  basic  milk. 

REMOVALS 

In  case  of  tenants  changing  from  one  farm  to  another,  or  farm  owners 
selling  out  and  purchasing  a  farm  elsewhere,  and  who,  by  this  procedure,  change 
buyers  of  their  milk,  it  is  definitely  understood  that  the  basic  quantity  established 
goes  with  the  cows. 

SPECIAL  CASES 

Special  cases  where  one  or  more  producers  change  to  new  buyers  are  open 
to  agreement  between  such  producers,  buyers  and  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers'  Association.  

This  memorandum  covers  all  points  in  the  territory.  Any  of  the  parties 
interested  reserves  the  right  to  ask  for  a  conference  with  respect  thereto  at  any 
time. 


American  Institute  of 

Cooperation 

(Continued  from  page  2) 
out  the  fact  that  the  members  should  be 
held  more  responsible  with  the  work  that 
is  going  on  in  the  Association.  Mr. 
Metzgar  also  believes  all  those  connected 
with  the  organization  should  know  what 
the    org(.nization    is    doing. 

Mr.   McGuire  representing  Mr.    Brant, 

■   icaiLieiil.      L^dliu      ui      L^aKcs      cicaiiiciics, 

talked  on  surplus  butter.  The  consump- 
tion of  butter  will  increase  if  better  quality 
is  produced.  Extensive  fluctuations  in  but- 
ter prices  should  be  prevented.  It  is  very 
discouraging  to  consumers  and  prcducers 
if  prices  fluctuate  violently. 

F.  F.  Lininjer.  Prof,  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
spoke  on  the  "Seisonal  Regulation  of 
Supply   of   fluid    Milk. 

Mr.  Sexauer.  President  of  the  Dairy- 
men'.s  League  Cooperative  Association, 
New  York,  made  an  address  on  "The 
Directors  Work  in  Serving  Members." 

C.  I.  Cohee.  Secretary  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  talked 
about  the  Dairy  Council  work  and  what  it 
is  doin?  in  Quality  Control  work. 

Taken  all  in  all  the  various  experiences 
of  agricultural  cooperatives  through  the 
country,  presented  to  those  who  attended 
many  lessons  as  to  what  to  avoid  and 
what  to  follow,  if  your  cooperative  organi- 
zation is  to  prove  successful,  not  only  in 
the  marketing  of  your  product,  but  in  the 
development  of  membership  programs 
and  tlie  necessities  for  cooperative  work 
amon^  tlie  membership  on  the  whole. 


Public  Again  Warned 

Report  that  trichinosis  has  caused  the 
death  of  three  persons  and  illness  of  30 
other  residents  of  Reading.  Pa.,  recently 
has  led  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  renew  its  warnings  against 
eating  raw  pork.  In  Reading  the  disease 
was  the  consequence  of  eating  raw-pork 
sausage. 

Trichinosis  is  produced  by  a  minute, 
parasitic  worm  that  infests  the  meat  of 
swine  without  noticeably  injuring  the 
animals.  This  minute  worm  is  taken  into 
the  human  body  by  eating  raw  or  under- 
cooked fresh  pork.  In  the  human  body 
these  worms,  or  trichinae,  produce  a  dis- 
ease known  as  trichinosis,  which  some- 
what re-sembles  typhoid  fever.  Trichinosis 
is  a  painful  and  dangerous  disease  which 
does  not  respond  to  treatment.  All  fresh 
pork  in  whatever  form  should  be  thorough- 
ly cooked  to  make  it  safe. 

Leaflet  34-L,  "Trichinosis,"  prepared 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  explain  this  disease  and  meth- 
ods of  avoiding  it,  is  available  free  to  any- 
one requesting  it. 


Beware  of  Late  Blight 

Four  inches  of  rainfall  in  July  invari- 
ably indicates  the  coming  of  an  epidemic 
of  late  blight  on  potatoes,  say  plant  path- 
ologists of  State  College.  They  urge 
growers  to  be  alert  in  watching  for  the 
disease  and  diligent  in  the  application  of 
sprays  to  combat  its  ravages. 


Good  Quality  Pays 

Quality  products  are  profitable  because 
they  satisfy  customers  and  get  repeat 
orders. 

Kill  Weeds  Now 

Weeds  must  be  annihilated  mercilessly 
even  if  the  weather  is  too  hot  for  comfort. 
Pjrmit  no  weeds  to  go  to  seed  in  lawn  or 
garden.  Such  prevention  will  save  vscr.c 
and  worry  in  the  future.  ' 
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The  long  continued  hot  weather  spell 
is  still  with  us  and  continued  care  must  be 
observed  to  maintain  a  safe  and  sanitary 
supply  of  milk.  Doing  this  means  not 
only  the  continued  use  of  milk  by  the  con- 
sumer but  saves  your  own  monetary  loss 
when  your  supply  is  rejected,  because  of 
bad  flavor,  odor  or  souring  at  the  point  of 
delivery. 

Keep  your  cows  udders  clean,  wash 
them  before  each  milking,  if  necessary, 
and  after  milking  cool  the  milk  quickly. 
If  your  water  supply  is  not  cool  enough  to 
do  this,  use  ice  in  the  water. 

The  growth  of  bacteria,  which  among 
other  things  causes  milk  to  sour  or  may 
give  the  milk  a  bad  flavor,  may  be  over- 
come by  especial  care  in  keeping  all  milk- 
ing utensils  clean,  and  when  we  say  clean, 
we  mean  CLEAN.  One  little  spot  not 
thoroughly  clean  may  grow  bacteria  by 
the  millions. 

Now  these  words  of  caution  don't  mean 
a  great  deal  to  us.  True  they  may  slow 
down  our  consumption  if  the  milk  we  buy 
from  the  lunch  counter  is  not  just  what  it 
ought  to  be^  but  the  greatest  loss  falls 
on  the  individual  producer,  whose  milk  is 
rejected  at  the  station  and  it  becomes  a 
loss  to  him,  doubly  so  in  that  he  has  the 
expense  of  hauling  the  milk  to  the  station 
added  to  the  loss  in  sale  value  of  the  milk 
itself. 

But  all  of  these  losses  can  be  overcome 
by  proper  care  in  milking,  cooling  and 
transportation  methods  and  they  cost  but 
little  time  and  money. 

Remember,  clean  healthy  cows,  proper 
milking  methods,  immediate  cooling  to  a 
low  degree  of  temperature,  keep  can  lids 
open  when  milk  is  stored.  Keep  milk  in  a 
cool  dry  place  and  cover  the  cans  while  in 
transit,  this  will  save  probable  losses  by 
souring  and  also  keep  the  milk  and  cans 
free  from  dust  and  dirt-and  in  the  long 
run  will  save  you  money. 


Reports  of  damage  due  to  the  recent 
drought,  lack  of  rainfall,  intermitent  heavy 
wind  storms  and  hail,  have  been  quite 
general  in  many  sections  of  the  country 
and  particularly  in  some  parts  of  the 
Philadelphia  Shed.  In  many  instances 
pasturage  has  been  practically  burnt  up 
and  some  crop  yields  have  been  reduced 
by  as  much  as  30  per  cent. 

Rainfall  during  the  next  few  weeks  may 
save  a  disastrous  condition  in  some  sec- 
tions. Indications  at  this  time  point  to- 
ward a  short  forage  crop  for  cattle  feeding 
during  the  coming  winter. 

In  certain  sections  com.  vegetables  and 
fruit  have  been  seriously  damaged  by  hail 
storms. 


During  the  heated  season  and  particu- 
larly during  the  prevalence  of  diea,  cows 
should  be  especially  cared  for,  if  the  milk 
productive  rate  is  to  be  maintained. 

In  addition  to  having  free  access  to 
plenty  of  water  during  the  summer,  cows, 
when  flies  are  bad  should  be  stabled  and 
the  stable  sprayed  with  some  good  fly  re- 
pellant.  While  the  spray  may  seem  costly, 
it  has  been  shown  that  its  use  means  added 

returns,    aii^    tn   a    lara^r   mijlr    rhr/y4ti^fi«r« 

rate. 


Printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the 
Milk  Producers'  Review,  our  readers  will 
find  a  statement  as  to  the  plan  which  has 
been  agreed  UF>on  with  co-operative  buyers 
of  milk,  covering  the  plan  which  has  been 
adopted  for  the  establishment  of  basic 
quantities,  under  which  payments  will  be 
made  during  1931. 

This  plan  does  not  vary  materially  from 
that  under  which  we  operated  during 
1930,  but  nevertheless,  it  will  merit  every 
reader's  careful  study. 


August  Milk  Prices 

Under  agreement  with  co- 
operating buyers,  the  price  to 
be  paid  for  basic  milk  during 
August,  1930,  remains  unchang- 
ed. SurplusmilkduringAugust, 
1930,  will  be  paid  for  under  the 
agreement  of  April  25th,  1930, 
as  will  be  noted  below. 

The  price  of  basic  milk,  3  per 
cent  butter  fat  content,  F.O.B, 
Philadelphia,  for  August  will, 
subject  to  market  conditions, 
be  ^.29  per  hundred  pounds  or 
7.1  cents  per  quart. 

The  price  of  basic  milk  de- 
livered at  receiving  stations  in 
the  51-60  mile  zone,  for  August, 
3  per  cent  butterfat  content, 
will,  subject  to  market  con- 
ditions, be  $2.71  per  hundred 
pounds,  with  the  usual  differ- 
entials and  variations  at  other 
mileage  points. 

SURPLUS  MILK 
Surplus  milk  shipped  during 
August,  will  be  paid  for  by  co- 
operating buyers,  on  the  aver- 
age price  of  92  score  butter, 
•olid  packed,  New  York  City. 


Suplus  Milk  Prices 
for  August 

Under  conditions,  both  as  to 
supply  and  demand,  as  well  as 
unseasonable  conditions  as  to 
consumption,  together  with  the 
continued  receding  prices  of 
butter,  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  continue  the  price  of  surplus 
milk  on  the  same  basis  of  pay- 
ment during  August  as  has  pre- 
vailed in  April,  May,  June  and 
July 

The  price  of  surplus  milk  for 
August  will  therefore  be  based 
on  the  basis  of  four  times  the 
average  butter  price  for  the 
month. 


Cold  Storage  Capacity 

An  increase  of  60,748,260  cubic  feet  of 
refrigerated  warehouse  capacity  in  the 
United  States  over  the  two  year  period 
ending  October  1,  1929,  is  reported  by  the 
Bureau  of  Argicultural  Economics,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  its 
biennial  survey  of  cold  storage  facilities. 

The  total  warehouse  space  on  October 
1«t.  is  placed  at  728,  594,833  cubic  feet,  an 
mcrease  of  9  per  cent  as  compared  with 
the  same  date  in  1927.  There  were  1,400 
concerns  operating  these  warehouses  as 
compared  with  1.323  concerns  on  October 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 

By  H.  D.  ALLEBACH 

The  exceedingly  dry  and  hot  weather  has  reduced  the  production  of  fluid  milkb 
the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  during  the  latter  part  of  June  and  July  to  quite  an  extent 
and  we  find  our  market  today  in  very  good  shape  as  far  as  the  supply  goes.  Althoujl 
we  still  find  the  consumption,  due  to  the  Labor  situation,  had  not  increased  much  ii[ 
to  the  present  time.  With  this  in  view  no  conference  has  been  called  with  the  distributor! 
to  endeavor  to  increase  the  price  of  our  surplus  milk,  bringing  it  back  to  where  it  origin.' 
allv  wa«  h/'for*"  th<>  7n<K  wn»  ^<v4iir-»«^  nnA  »l,»  A. ....... !..„  _.:..  .     ii  i       a  .■         .  ' 

score  solid  packed.  New  York  butter  without  any  additions.  We  realize  that  few  of  ow; 
producers  will  be  effected  by  this  ruling.  We  also  realize  that  the  price  on  butter  aat* 
cream  has  not  increased  to  a  point  where  we  felt  it  advisable  to  endeavor  to  put  20%  «' 
at  the  present  time. 

At  a  conference  held  with  the  distributors  on  July  28th  to  discuss  the  Selling  PI„ 
for  1931,  we  adopted  practically  the  same  plan  that  was  in  effect  for  1930.  with  a  ft* 
mmor  changes.  The  most  important  change  is  that  a  new  producer  will  get  70%  of  hn, 
average  production  in  October.  November  and  December,  1 930,  as  his  basic  for 
instead  of  80%,  as  was  the  case  last  year. 

With  the  selling  plan  adopted  for  1931  it  is  up  to  our  producers  to  make  good  bi 
not  increasing  their  production  this  Fall  much  over  their  present  basic  amount,  but 
should  be  sure  to  keep  his  production  up  to  his  present  basic  amount  or  else  his  basic  d 
193 1  will  be  below  that  of  this  year.  We  are  hoping  that  with  our  efforts  and  with  you: 
help  we  may  control  production  in  this  territory  so  that  we  can  still  hold  our  basic  prw 
even  if  our  surplus  price  seems  to  be  out  of  line  at  the  present  time,  realizing  that  on 
surplus  must  be  sold  on  the  market  in  competition  with  the  world's  surplus.  ' 

Butter  Situation  I 

The  butter  holdings  in  cold  storage  on  July  Ist  was  126,727,000.  This  show,  ai 
mcrease  of  14.765,000  as  compared  to  the  holdings  of  the  same  time  one  year  ago 
Comparmg  the  holdings  with  the  previous  month  we  are  getting  somewhat  nearer  to  tlit 
holdings  of  a  year  ago.  This  is  very  encouraging  ,but  the  producers,  themselves  mu« 
continue  to  use  butter  and  advertise  butter  to  the  general  public,  if  we  expect  to  reducf 
this  great  surplus  of  butter  that  has  accumulated  in  cold  storage  during  the  Fall  of  IV 
and  the  early  part  of  1930.  Realizing  that  we  producers  made  the  surplus  and  we  h.« 
a  right  to  help  to  reduce  that  surplus  by  consuming  butter  instead  of  a  substitute. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  that  the  price  of  butter  is  climbing  up.  The  price  of  butte 
for  July  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  May  or  June,  and  if  this  continues,  ourprio 
of  butter  will  again  get  back  somewhere  near  where  it  was  a  year  ago. 

With  the  low  price  of  other  farm  products,  such  as  wheat,  corn  and  oats,  we  beliw 
that  it  is  not  advisable  that  our  surplus  price  be  too  high  at  the  present  time  so  as  too 
courage  any  additional  production,  if  we  do.  it  will  have  some  bearing  on  our  hui 
amount  for  1931  and  if  our  basic  amount  gets  too  high,  then  naturally,  we  will  haveU 
reduce  the  price  of  basic  milk,  in  order  to  discourage  any  additional  milk,  and  thus  lafe 
care  of  market  conditions. 

Some  of  the  dealers  are  taking  on  new  producers  at  the  present  time,  who  have  bee 
endeavoring  to  sell,  on  our  market,  all  offered,  but  on  account  of  unsatisfacton 
conditions  were  heretofore  not  able  to  take  care  of  them.  We  also  find  some  new  pm 
ducers  who  are  trying  to  get  in  on  the  market  on  account  of  the  price  paid  for  milk 
This  IS  discouraging  because  it  might  upset  our  market  conditions 
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repreaent  thoae  to  be  paid  by  co-operating  buyers 


Surplus  milk  will  be  paid  for  under  one  clauification.    Clau  I,  represented  by  the  amount  of  milk  in 
exceaf  ot  the  b«»[c  average,  which  will  be  paid  (or  by  co-operating  dealera  on  the  basis  of  ')2  score  butter. 


The  basic  prices,  quoted  below,    for    July.  1930, 
for  that  month. 

For  all  milk  in  excess  of  the  basic  quantity  the  surplus  price,  quoted  below,    for  the    month    of  July 
it  to  be  paid. 
Surplus 

^^ J  ol  the 

wild  pack.  New  York  City. 

PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN 
INTER-STATE  MILK   PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION  PRICES 
1  nis  pile©  •!•%  .«.  ,o*«*.Aj  V...1*   bi.c:  uiiuciatMiKiiiiii   iii«i  It  IS  iici  lo  iHc  proouccrs  ano  tnac  all  Duyera 
uaing  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  producers,  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the  following  contributiona 
and  payments: 

(I)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter  State  fJairy  Council,  2c  per  100  pounds  (461/2  quarts)  of  all  milk 
purchased  from  any  producer  at  prices  listed  hereon. 

?2)  To  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  2c  per  100  pounds  (46'/i  quarts)  of  all  milk 
bought  from  members  of  said  Association. 

(3)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council.  2c  per  100  pounds  (4b'/t  quarU)  of  all  milk 
bought  from  other  prcxiucers  at  prices  listed  hereon. 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality  in  production 
and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed,  for  improvements  and  stabilization  of  market 
and  lor  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy  products. 

BASIC  PRICE 

July.   1930 

F.  O.   B.  Philadelphia 

Grade  B  Market   Milk 

Test  Per  Cent.        Per  100  Lbs.         Price  Per  Qt 


3. 

$3.29 

3.05 

3.31 

3.1 

3.33 

3.15 

3.35 

3.2 

3.37 

3  25 

3.39 

3.3 

3.41 

3.35 

3.43 

3.4 

3.45 

J  45 

3.47 

3.5 

3  49 

3.55 

3  51 

3.6 

3.53 

3  65 

3.55 

3  7 

3.57 

3  75 

3.59 

3  8 

3.61 

3.85 

3  63 

3.9 

3  65 

3.95 

3  67 

4. 

3  69 

4  05 

3   71 

4.1 

3.73 

4.15 

3  75 

4.2 

3.77 

4.25 

3  79 

4  3 

3  81 

4.35 

3  83 

4.4 

3.85 

4  45 

3.87 

4  5 

3.89 

4  55 

3.91 

4.6 

3.93 

4  65 

3.95 

4.7 

3  97 

4.75 

3.99 

4.8 

4.01 

4.85 

4  03 

4.9 

4.05 

4.95 

4  07 

5. 

4.09 

When  milk  is  not  tested  the  price  f. 
dalpkia  is  S  cents  per  quart. 


7.1 

7.1 

7.  IS 

7.2 

7.2S 

7.S 

7.4 

7.4S 

7.5 

IV 

7.M 

7.6» 

7.7 

7.75 

7.S 

7.M 

7.9 

7.95 

S. 

S. 

S.OS 

8.1 

S.l» 

8.2 

8.25 

8.3 

8.3 

8.35 

8.4 

8.45 

8.5 

8.55 

8.6 

8.65 

8.65 

8.7 

8.75 

8  8 

<.  b.  Phila- 


JULY  SURPLUS  PRICES 
F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 
Test  Per  Cent       Per  100  Lbs, 
3.  $1    46 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council 

The  following  is  a  repr^rt  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Quality  Control 
Department  of  the  Dairy  Council 
for  the  month  of  June,  1930: 

No.  Inspections  Made   . .  .    3,273 

Sediment  Tests 852 

No.     Permanent     Permits 

Issued 270 

No.    Temporary    Permits 

Issued 33 

Meetings 3 

Attendance 470 

Reels  Movies  shown 2 

Man  Days  Fairs  &  Exhibiu      Z'/j 
Bacteria  Tests  Made 

(Planto) 67 

No.  Miles  Traveled 30,986 

During  the  month  117  dairies 
were  discontinued  from  selling  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  regula- 
tions—68  dairies  were  reinstated  be- 
fore the  month  was  up. 

To  date,  166,638  farm  inspections 
have  been  made. 


JULY   BUTTER   PRICES- 


Philadelphii 


New   York        Chicago 


I 

2 

3 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

28 

29 

30 

31 


_ 


34 

33 

33 

34 

33 

32' 

li'/l 

331/, 

32' 

35 

34 

32', 

35 

34 

3)'. 

35 

34 

33'. 

35'/j 

34'/, 

331; 

351/, 

341/^ 

34 

36 

35 

34 

"'/« 

34% 

34 

36 

35 

34 

36 

35 

34 

35 '/4 

34 '4 

35 

361/i 

35'/, 

35 

36'/i 

351/, 

35 

37 

36 

35'A 

371/, 

36'A 

35'/^ 

371/, 

361/S 

35'^ 

i7</i 

36 

38 
38 

36-/, 

35« 
35« 

371/, 
38 

36  ^ 

37>^ 

36M 
361^ 

38 

37 

36)i 

38 

37 

36 

Plant  food  taken  from  the  land  by  crops 
can  be  restored  in  the  form  of  fertilizers 
and  soil-improving  crops;  but  the  mater- 
ials of  fertility  removed  by  erosion  can  not 
be  restored,  for  the  simple  reason  that  this 
washing  process  takes  the  entire  body  of 
the  soil,  plant  food  and  all. — H.H.Bennett 
soil  specialist.  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 


Did  you  know  that:  The  Natioi 
Farm  and  Home  Hour  brings  before 
microphone,  speakers  from  practicallv 
every  branch  of  organized  agriculture  ii 
the  United  States;  daily  Farm  and  Horw 
Hour  talks  are  given  by  Department  oi 
Agriculture  specialists  only  after  theii 
subjects  have  been  completely  covered 
by  weeks  or  even  months  af  study;  th»t 
the  Farm  and  I  iome  Hour  is  broadcait 
over  a  network  of  NBC  associated  station! 
capable  of  reaching  a  very  large  proportioe 
of  the  country's  population> 


'i« 


3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3  25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3  45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3  65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 
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3  9 
3.95 
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4.05 
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4.15 
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4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 

4  45 
4.5 
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4.6 
4.65 
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4.75 
4.8 
4  85 
4.9 
4  95 
5. 


I  48 
I  50 
1.52 
1.54 
1.56 
1.58 
1.60 
1.62 
1.64 
1.66 


68 

70 

72 

74 

76 

78 

I   80 

I   82 

I   H4 

I   86 

1.88 

I  .90 

1.92 

1  94 
1.96 
1.98 
2.00 

2  02 
2.04 
2  06 
2.08 
2.10 
2.12 
2.14 
2  16 
2  18 
2.20 
2  22 
2.24 
2.26 


PerQt. 
3.15 
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5.25 
3.3 
5.35 
5.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
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.9 
.95 

0 
.05 

I 
.1 

15 
.2 
.25 
.3 
.35 
.4 
.4 


4.45 

4  5 
55 
6 

.65 
.7 
75 
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19)0 


MONTHLY  SURPLUS  PRICES 
*%  At  All  Receiving  Stations 


I 


Uncle 


le  Ab  says  that  most  troubles  otn 
bt  met  before  they  have  a  chance  to  start. 


Formulas  for  durable  whitewash  th»' 
will  stick  are  given  in  the  mimeographed 
Bulletin  35-W.  It  is  free  on  request  to  th* 
Mailing  Room.  Roberts  Hall.  Cornell 
University,    Ithaca,   New   York. 


January 

rebruary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septemljer 

October 

N"vember 

L^ember 

19)0 
January 
february 
March 

June 
July 


Class  I 
2.26 
2.36 
2.31 
2.15 
2.15 
2.06 
2.00 
2.05 
2.17 

1.96 

1.74 
1.41 
1.45 
I  51 
1.39 
1.29 
1.36 


Class  II 
I.S6 
1.96 
1.92 
1.79 
1.79 
1.71 


I 


Uncle  Ab  says  not  to  demand  too  much; 
""any  things  are  like  the  smoking  car  on 
«  train    a  privilege  and  not  a  right. 


BASIC  PRICE 

Country  Receiving  Stationa 

July.   1930 

Quotations  are  at  railroad  points.  Inland  stationa 
carry  differentials  subject   to  local   arrangements. 

Prices    are    leas    freight    and    receiving    station 
charges. 

Miles  Freight  Rates 


30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 


I  to 
II  to 
21  to 
31  to 
41  to 
51  to 
61  to 
71  to 
81  to 
91  to  100 

101  to  no 

III  to  120 
121  to  130 
131  to  140 
141  to  KO 
151  to  160 
161  to  170 
171  to  180 
181  to  190 
191  to  200 
201  to  210 
211  to  220 
221  to  230 
231  to  240 
241  to  250 
251  to  260 
261  to  270 
271  to  280 
281  to  290 
291  to  300 


lOincl. 
20    " 


.268 
.283 
.303 
.313 
.333 
.343 
.364 
.374 
.389 
.399 
.414 
.424 
.434 
.450 
.460 
.475 
.480 
.490 
.505 
.510 
.520 
.535 
.540 
.550 
.556 
.566 
.576 
.581 
.596 
.600 


Price  3 '55  Milk 
$2.79 
2.77 
2.75 
2.74 
2.72 
2.71 
2.69 
2.68 
2.67 
2.66 
2.64 
2.U 
2.62 
2.61 
2.60 
2.58 
2.58 
2.57 
2.55 
2.55 
2.54 
2.52 
2.52 
2.51 
2.50 
2.49 
2.48 
2.48 
2.46 
2.46 


JULY  SURPLUS  PRICES 
At  All  Receivint  Stationa 
Class  I 


Test 

Per  100  Lba 

3. 

$0  89 

3.05 

.91 

3.1 

.93 

3.15 

.95 

3.2 

.97 

3.25 

.99 

3.3 

1  01 

3.35 

1.03 

3.4 

1   05 

3.45 

1.07 

3.5 

1   09 

3. 55 

III 

3.6 

1.13 

3.65 

1.15 

3.7 

1.17 

3.75 

1.19 

3.8 

1   21 

3.85 

1.23 

3.9 

1  25 

3.95 

1  27 

4. 

1  29 

4.05 

1.31 

4.1 

1.33 

4.15 

1.35 

4.2 

1.37 

4.25 

1.39 

4.3 

1.41 

4.35 

1.43 

4.4 

1.45 

4.45 

1.47 

4.5 

1.49 

4.55 

1.51 

4.6 

1.53 

4.65 

1.55 

4.7 

1.57 

4.75 

1.59 

4.8 

1.61 

4.85 

1.63 

4.9 

1.65 

4  95 

1.67 

5. 

1.69 

MONTHLY  BASIC  PRICE  OF  GRADE  B 
OR  MARKET  MILK 

3  par  cant  butterfat  content 

Receiving 
F.O.B.  Phila.  station  50  mile 

Per  Cwt.       Quarts 


Janua 

-  rebru 


1928 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
Oecember 

1929 

ry 
ruary 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

1930 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 

July 


3  29 
3  29 
3  29 
3   29 


29 
29 

29 
29 
41 
41 
29 
29 
29 
29 
54 


3  54 

3  54 
3  44 

3  29 
3  29 
3  29 
3.29 
3.29 
3.29 
3.29 


7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 

7  1 
7  I 
7.35 
7.35 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7  6 
7  6 
7  6 
7  4 

7  1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 


zone  per  cwt. 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 

2  71 
2  71 
2.83 
2.83 
2.71 
2.71 
2  71 

.71 

.96 

.96 

.96 

.87 


2.71 
2.71 
2.71 


July,  1930,  Inter-State  Prices  at  "A"  Delivery  Points 

The  price  of  "A"  milk  of  any  given  butterfat  content  and  bacteria  count  at  any 

"A"  milk  delivery  point  may  be  ascertained  by  adding  to  the  base  price  per  100  lbs. 
for  3.^0%  B.F.  milk  at  that  delivery  point,  as  given  in  Ta'^le  I,  butterfat  differentials 
and  bacteria  bonuses  as  indicated  in  fable  II. 

Table  I -Base  Prices  at  "A"  Milk  Delivery  Points 

Minimum   Butterfat 

NAME  OF                                                    Daliverv  Point          Test  Reauirement  in  Base  Price  of  3.50'% 

DELIVERY  POINT                               Location  in  Mileage       Effect  at  Delivery  Milk  per  100  Lbs. 

Phila.  Terminal  Markat  Per  Cent 

47th  and  Lancaster F.O.B.                                    4.00  $3.49 

31st  and  Chestnut F.O.B.                                 4.00  3.49 

Baldwin  Dairiea F.O.B.                                    4.00  3  49 

Breuninger-Dairiea F.O.B.                                 4  00  3.49 

Other  Terminal   Markets 

Audubon,  N.  J F.O.B.                               4.00  3.49 

Camden.  N.J F.O.B.                                 4.00  3.49 

Norristown.  Pa F.  O.  B.  less     9  cts.                       4  00  3.40 

Wilmington.  Del F.  O.  B.  less  30  cts.                    4.00  3.19 

Recaivinc  Stations 

Anselma.  Pa 41-50                               3.70  2.92 

Bedford.  Pa 261-270                                 3.70  2  68 

Boyertown.  Pa 51-60                                   3.70  2  91 

Bridgeton.  N.  J 31-40                                 3.70  3  06 

Byers.  Pa 41-50                               4.20  2.92 

Curryvdie.  Pa 261-270                                 3  60  2  68 

Goshen.  Pa.* 51-60                               3  60  2  79* 

Huntingdon.  Pa 201-210                               3.70  2.74 

Kelton.  Pa. 51-60                                 3.60  2.91 

Kimberton.  Pa 41-50                                 4    10  2.92 

Landenberg.  Pa 41-50                                    3.70  2.92 

Merceraburg.  Pa 181-190                                    3.70  2.75 

Nassau.  Del. 131-140                                 3.70  2  81 

Oxford.  Pa 51-60                               3.60  2.91 

Red  Hill.  Pa 51-60                               3.70  2  91 

Ringoes.N.J 51-60                                 4.10  2  91 

RusMand.  Pa 31-40                                 4.10  2.94 

Stockton.  N.  J 41-50                               4.10  2.92 

Toughkenamon.  Pa 41-50                                 3.60  2.92 

Waynesboro.  Pa 181-190                                   3.70  2.75 

Williamaburg.  Pa 221-230                               3.70  2  72 

Yerke..  Pa 31-40                                   3.70  2  94 

Ziegleravillc.  Pa 41-50                                   3.70  2.92 

Ist  Surplus  Price F.  O.  B.  Phila.  4.00 

Ist  Surplus  Price F.O.B.  A..  Rec.  SU.  A 

*  Baaed  on  Oxford.  Pa.,  laaa  12  cenU  per  100  lbs. 

A — Same  Butterfat  Minimum  Requirement  aa  in  effect  for  Basic  Milk  at  each  Receiving  Station 

Table  II  -Total  B.F.  and  Bacteria  Payments  Above  Base  Price  for  "A"  Milk 


Butterfat 

Taat 
Per  Cent 


3.M 
3.88 
3.M 
3.SS 
3.70 
3.7S 
3.S0 
3.8S 
3.90 
3.M 
4.00 
4.0S 
4.10 
4.IS 
4.20 
4.25 
4.30 
4.3S 
4.40 
4.45 
4.50 
4.55 
4.60 
4.SS 
4.70 
4.75 
4.80 
4.85 
4.90 
4.95 
5.00 
5.05 
5.10 
8.15 
5.20 
5.25 
5.30 
5.35 
5.40 
S.4S 
5.50 
5.SS 
5.60 
5.65 
5.70 
5.75 
5.60 
5.85 
8.90 
8.98 
6.00 


Pramium  for  Butterfat 

Content 

Above  3.50% 


It  Bacteria 
Pramium 
ia  Made 


If  Bacteria 

Premium 
is  Not  Made 


.00 

.03 

.06 

.09 

.12 

.15 

.18 

.21 

.24 

.27 

.30 

.33 

.36 

.39 

.42 

.45 

.48 

.51 

.54 

.57 

.60 

.64 

.68 

.72 

.76 

.80 

.84 

.88 

.92 

.96 

t.OO 

1.04 

1.08 

1.12 

1.16 

1.20 

1.24 

1.28 

1.32 

1.36 

1.40 

1.44 

1.48 

1.52 

1.56 

I   60 

I   64 

1.68 

1.72 

1.76 

1.80 


.00 
.02 
.04 
.06 
.08 
.10 
.12 
.14 
.16 
.18 
.20 
.22 
.24 
.26 
.28 
.30 
.32 
.34 
.36 
.38 
.40 
.42 
.44 
.46 
.48 
.50 
.52 
.54 
.56 
.58 
.60 
.62 
.64 
.66 
.68 
.70 
.72 
.74 
.76 
.78 
.80 
.82 
.84 
.86 
.88 
.90 
.92 
.94 
.96 
.98 
1.00 


Total  combined  payment  for  Butterfat  differential  and  bacteria 
bonua  above   base  price  per    100  lba.   for  3.50%   B.F.   milk. 


Class  op  Bacteria  Requirement 
(Saa  note  I  for  definition  of  each  class  of  bacteria  requirement) 


I 


.40 

.43 

.46 

.49 

.52 

.55 

.58 

.61 

.64 

.67 

.70 

.73 

.76 

.79 

.82 

.85 

.88 

.91 

.94 

.97 

1.00 

1.04 

1.06 

1.12 

1.16 

1.20 

1.24 

1.28 

1.32 

1.36 

1.40 

1.44 

1.48 

1.52 

1.56 

1.60 

1.64 

1.68 

1.72 

1.76 

1.80 

1.84 

1.88 

1.92 

1.96 

2.00 

2.04 

2.08 

2.12 

2.16 

2.20 


II 


.25 

.28 

.31 

.34 

.37 

.40 

.43 

.46 

.49 

.52 

.55 

.58 

.61 

.64 

.67 

.70 

.73 

.76 

.79 

.82 

.85 

.89 

.93 

.97 

I   01 

1.05 

1.09 

1.13 

1.17 

1.21 

1.25 

1.29 

1.33 

1.37 

1.41 

1.45 

1.49 

1.53 

1.57 

1.61 

1.65 

1.69 

1.73 

1.77 

1.81 

1.85 

1.89 

1.93 

1.97 

2.01 

2.05 


ill* 


.25 

.28 

.31 

.34 

.37 

.40 

.43 

.46 

.49 

.52 

.55 

.58 

.61 

.64 

.67 

.70 

.73 

.76 

.79 

.82 

.85 

.89 

.93 

.97 

1.01 

1   05 

1.09 

13 

17 

21 

25 

29 

33 

1.37 

1.41 

1.45 

1.49 

1.53 

I    57 

I   61 

1.65 

1.69 

1.73 

I   77 

1.81 

1.85 

I   89 

I   93 

1  97 

2  01 
2  05 


IV* 


.15 
.18 
.21 
.24 
.27 
.30 
.33 
.36 
.39 
.42 
.45 
.48 
.51 
.54 
.57 
.60 
.63 
.66 
.69 
.72 
.75 
.79 
.83 
.87 
.91 
.95 
.99 
1.0) 
1.07 
1 


II 
15 
1.19 
I  23 
1.27 
1.31 
1.35 
1.39 
1.43 
1.47 
1.51 
1.55 
1.59 
1  63 
I   67 


71 
75 
79 
83 
87 
91 
95 


None 
.02 
.04 
.06 
.06 
.10 
.12 
.14 
.16 
.18 
.20 
.22 
.24 
.26 
.28 
.30 
.32 
.34 
.36 
.38 
.40 
.42 
.44 
.46 
.48 
.50 
.52 
.54 
.56 
.58 
.60 
.62 
.64 
.66 
.68 
.70 
.72 
.74 
.76 
.78 
.80 
.82 
.84 
.86 
.88 
.90 
.92 
.94 
.% 
.98 

1.00 


Note  (I)  Definition  of  Bacteria  Classaa  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V. 
THE  1930  SUMMER  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTSi 

Class  I — Shippers  will  qualify  for  Class  I  bonus  of  40  cents  per  100  lbs.  if  the  bacteria  count  ia 


(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  between  0-30,000. 

(2)  at  I 


receiving  atation  delivery  points  between  0-10.000. 

Class  II  — Shippers  will  qualify  for  Class  II  bonus  of  25  cents  per  100  lbs.  if  the  bacteria  count  ia 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  between  30.000   100.000. 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  between  10,001    30.000. 


IF  THE  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  ARE  NOT  MET  IN  JULYi 

Claas  V— Shippers  will  fail  to  qualify  for  any  bacteria  premium  in  July  if  the  bacteria  count  ia 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  pointe  100,001  or  over. 

(2)  at  receiving  market  delivery  pointe  50.001  or  over. 

(2)  The  butterfat  differential  of  6  cente  per  1  /lO  per  cent  B.F.  will  not  be  paid  unlesa  the  bacteria  ra> 
quiremente  are  met.  nor  will  bacteria  bonuses  be  paid  unless  the  butterfat  teat  is  equal  to,  or  higher 
than  the  minimum  requirement  of  the  delivery  point  where  the  milk  is  delivered.  In  other  words,  no 
premium  of  any  kind  except  4  cents  per  l/IO  per  cent  for  butterfat  above  3.50%  will  be  paid  unless 
the  butterfat  test  of  milk  delivered  is  above  the  minimum  butterfat  requirement  in  effect  at  the 
delivery  point  where  delivered  and  unless  the  bacteria  requirements  of  Class  I,  II,  1 1 1,  or  IV  are  met. 


•There  are  no  Class  Illor  dass  IV  Shippers  during  May,  June,  July,  August,  September  and  October. 
See  Page  8  for  Inter-State  "A"  Milk  Standarda. 
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MILK    PRODU  C  E  R  S    R  E  V  I  E  W^ 


k^  HOME-^HEALTH  i^S^ 


^ugust,  l93()Lugust.  19."M) 


MILK     PRODUCERS    REVIEW 
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The  Milk  Jug 

(The  Kitten  Speaks) 
The  Gentle  Milk  Jug  blue  and  w 

I  love  with  all  my  soul — 
— ••«,  fnjKAio  iiciscii  Willi  ail  ner  mignt. 

To  fill  my  breakfast  bowl. 

All  day  she  sits  upon  the  shelf. 

She  does  not  jump  or  climb — - 
She  only  waits  to  pour  herself. 

When  'tis  my  8upf>er-time. 

And  when  the  Jug  is  empty  quite, 

I  shall  not  mew  in  vain. 
The  Friendly  Cow,  all  red  and  white. 

Will  fill  her  up  again. 

Oliver  Herford. 


A  Model  Roadside  Market 

Nancy  K.  Masterman,  Cornell  Univergity* 
The  wayside  market  offers  an  unusual 


New  Colors  For 

Old  Rag  Rugs 

There  is  a  remedy  for  almost  everything, 
even  a  rug  that  does  not  harmonize  with 
its    surroundings.      In 
stead    of    enduring    a 
faded      rug     which 
makes  the  whole  room 
look    shabby,    or    one 
whose    colors     are    so 
brij;ht  and  whose  de- 
sign is  so  conspicuous 
that  it  jars  with  any 
color  scheme,  try  rem- 
edying   matters     by 
changing     the     color. 
Faded    rugs   or    those 
which  are  poor  in  color 
or  design  may  be  dyed 
a  shade  which  blends 
with  other  rugs,  as  well 
as  the  walls,  curtains, 
and  furniture. 

Rugs  may  be  dyed 
at  home  with  any  of 
the  standard  dyes. 
Clean  and  dampen  the 
rug  first,  then  lay  it  • 
flat  over  newspapers 
to  prevent  the  dye  from  staining  the  floor, 
and  apply  the  hot  dye  with  a  scrub  brush. 

In  the  4-H  Club  Field 

Two  boys  and  two  girls  represented 
New  Jersey  at  the  fourth  National 
4-H  Club  Encampment  held  this  summer 
on  the  United  Sftites  Department  of  Agri- 
culture grounds  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  New  Jersey  delegation,  with  their 
eaders  are  shown  as  follows:  from  left  to 


wpi^ui  luiiiiy  Hit  an  uuiiei  tor  nome  pro- 
ducts. During  the  winter  months  the  home 
maker  may  make  rugs,  weave,  make  bas- 
kets or  gift  boxes  for  summer  products. 
During  the  summer  she  can  sell  these  and 
farm  or  garden  produce  which  cannot  be 
sent  to  the  city  for  sale,  the  fruits  and 
vegetables,  for  example,  too  few  in  number, 
too  ripe,  or  too  perishable  for  shipping. 

The  market  also  offers  an  outlet  for  the 
flowers  of  her  garden,  her  jams  and  jellies, 
home  baked  goods,  and  surplus  eggs.  To 
be  truly  profitable  the  market  must  be 
kept  in  mind  the  year  around  and  produc- 
tion planned  and  arranged  for  months  in 
advance. 

Tne  small  market  must  be,  and  can  be 
very  attractive.     Whether  it  be  a  wheel- 


cars  going  in  both  directions  to  stop.  An 
ettective  sign  is  clearly  lettered  and  placed 
at  some  distance  from  the  stand  giving  the 
motorist  a  chance  to  slow  down  after  read- 
ing it. 

The  stands  surveyed  which  were  doing 
the  largest  volume  of  business  and  whose 
volume  increased  during  the  years,  were 
stands  giving  good  quality  and  charging 
near  wholesale  prices  for  their  produce. 

A  cooperative  stand  offers  oppor- 
tunities for  the  women  of  a  neighborhood 
to  sell  their  products  at  a  saving  of  time 
and  energy  for  all.  One  stand  serves  for 
the  group  making  possible  a  larger  variety, 
a  more  attractive  display  and  opportunity 
for  specialization.  The  members  may  take 
turns  selling  at  the  stand,  or  emply  a  man- 
ager. 


Plan  Satisfying 

Meals  For  Picnicj 

Picnic  meals  may,  with  a  little  care 


erosene  a  First 

Aid  in  Cleaning 


*~fK.    aiiuxjt. 


Kerosene  is  first-aid  to  house  cleanings 
tut,  because  it  is  highly  inflammable,  it 
ust  be  used  with  care 
A  table.spoonful  or  so  in  the  water  for 
washing  wintiows  cutH  grease  easily  and 
heaves  the  gla.ss  bright  and  clear.  For 
'cleaning  porcelain  and  enameled  iron,  in 
a..iivc  even  lo  coo. j^l^^,|,roo,ns_  bedrooms,  or  kitchens,  noth- 
scientious  objectors,  according  to  theNeming  is  better  than  kerosene  mixed  with  a 
York  state  collegeof  home  economics.  Anllittle  whiting  or  some  fine  commercial 
ac'equate  and  well-planned  meal  may  b,!  scouring  powder.  Here,  again,  kerosene 
served  over  a  campfire  as  well  as  at  horrt '  «"'*  grease  without  marring  the  surface, 
and  will  be  eaten  with  greater  enthusiajm,  A  little  kerosene  in  water  helps  the  daily 
by  the  children.  cleaning   of    tubs    and    bowls       No    hard 

The  first  requirement  is  satisfactory  rubbing  is  necessary  as  tliis  combination 
equipment.  An  elaborate  picnic  may  [d  removes  dirt  and  greasy  stains  almost 
prepared  on  a  portable  stove,  but  it  talcal  '■''*  ""agic.  The  same  mixture  is  good  for 
away  from  the  informality  of  the  camp-J  washing  painted  wocnlwork.  A  cloth 
fire  meal  which  is  so  attractive  to  all  child  jllowtened  ^^^^  kerosene  rubl>ed  on  the 
ren  and  to  most  adults.  jmove  keeps  the  stove   in   good   condition 

With  this  equipment  many  variatiomf  without  '*^^  ^'^^  effect  on  pots  and  pans 
in  the  menu  are  possible.  Meats  may  renpf  which  stove  polish  has. 

from  the  humble  frankfurter,  which  ma;  Dustlcss  du.sters  also  may  b=  made  by 
be  primitively  broiled  on  the  end  of  i  foaking  clean  cloths  in  a  quart  of  water 
pointed  stick,   to  the  aristocratic  porter      ">  which  a  tablespoonful  of  kerosene  has 


A  Model  Roadside  Market  Which  Will  Not  Disfigure  Your  Front  Lawn 


barrow  painted  green,  full  of  sweet  com 
and  tomatoes,  or  a  more  pretentious  stand 
of  permanent  type,  the  stand  itself  will 
attract  customers  if  thought  be  given  to 
arrangement. 

The  woman  operating  the  stand  makes 
a  good  impression  on  customers  if  she  pre- 
sents a  neat  attractive,  business-like  ap- 
pearance and  has  a  pleasing  manner. 

Children  are  splendid  little  salesmen 
and  the  training  they  receive  is  excellent. 
They  should  receive  a  percentage  of  the 
sales  for  their  help.  They  may  be  encour- 
aged to  produce  for  the  stand.  One  little 
girl  in  another  state  earned  $300  in  a 
single  season  for  watercress  she  gathered 
and  sold  at  a  stand. 

Of  course  a  stand  must  be  well  located 
on  a  travelled  road.  A  level  stretch  offer- 
ing opportunity  for  the  stand  to  be  seen 
from  both  directions  is  ideal.  Parking 
space  on  both  sides  of  the  road  will  allow 


A  most  successful  cooperative  stand  is 
operated  by  the  women  of  the  I  toward 
Home  Demonstration  Club  in  Garland 
County,  Arkansas.  The  Little  Red  I  Icn. 
as  it  is  called,  is  located  on  the  road  to 
Little  Rock.  One  of  the  members  receives 
ten  per  cent  of  the  sales  for  operating  the 
stand. 

Here  eggs,  dressed  poultry,  ducks,  tur- 
keys, butter,  cottage  cheese,  milk,  coun- 
try ham,  fresh  pork  and  sausage,  preserves, 
jams  and  jellies,  canned  soup  mixtjres, 
nuts,  cakes,  pies,  bread,  cookies  and  mince 
meat  are  sold. 

Near  Christmas  time  tea  towels,  aprons 
and  gift  packages  are  offered  for  sale. 
Twenty-seven  women  are  partners  in  the 
business  and  every  day  is  market  day  at 
the  Little  Red  I  len. 


house  steak,  presenting 
along  the  way  tlx 
possibilities  of  ham- 
burg  fteaks,  ham 
bacon,  mutton,  lamb, 
and  pork  chops,  m 
chicken  previously 
cooked  at  home,  whick 
may  be  rolled  in  floui 
and  fried  for  the  pic- 
nic meal. 

Potatoes    may    bt 
baked     in     the    coaii, 
boiled,  fried,  or  if  pre- 
viously   cooked,    they 
may  be  fried  in  bacot 
fat       over     the     fire 
Vegetables,  either  c«»- 
ned     or     fresh,     an 
easily  boiled  and  the; 
are  relished   when  ac- 
companied     by     tilt 
scent  of  wood  smoke 
=     Mushrooms,    onioni, 
and      tomatoes     arc 
delicious  when  fried  and  served  with  steak, 
chops,   bacon,  or  eggs.      Bacon  is  an  es- 
pecially useful  campfire  meat  because  tbe 
fat  may  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  other 
dishes.  At  a  seashore  picnic  vegetablesmsy 
be  cooked  in  the  salt  water,  and  for  many 
persons  they  will  require  no  other  season 
ing. 

Salads  have  their  place  on  a  picnic  u 
well  as  at  home.  Lettuce,  celery,  cucum- 
bers, and  other  vegetables  to  be  used  in 
the  salad  may  be  carried  in  a  glass  jar 
Milk,  an  important  item,  may  be  served 
in  paper  or  tin  cups. 


Courtesy  Cornell  University 


•Extract,   from   .rticle    printed    in    •The   Home 
fc.conomics  Reminder." 


The  modem  small  child's  summer  ward- 
robe contains  a  sun  suit.  During  this  sea- 
son sunbaths  help  store  up  health  as  a 
protection  against  winter  ills. 


To  give  flavor  to  summer  fruit  beverages 
add  fresh  mint  leaves  bruised  by  twisting 
slightly  in  a  cloth. 


New  Jeraey  at  the  National  Encampment 

right:  Mary  Leaming,  Home  Demonstra- 
tor. Camden  County;  George  A.  Wheaton, 
Cumberland  County;  Ida  Amilia  Hammell. 
Sussex  County;  Roger  L.  Merrick,  Mon- 
mouth County:  Erma  Reddle,  Warren 
County,  and  J.  B.  Turpin,  Mercer  County. 


Green  leafy  vegetables  wilt  if  allowed  to 
stand  in  oil,  so  add  the  salad  dressing  just 
before    serving. 


Lining  the  garbage  pail  with  paper  and 
wrapping  up  garbage  each  time  it  is  put 
in  helps  to  prevent  flies. 


4-H  Club  Members  to 

Meet  at  Penn  State 

Boys  and  girls  from  rural  Pennsylvania 
will  assemble  August  13  to  16  for  the 
eleventh  annual  4-1 1  dub  week  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College.  A.  L.  Baker,  state 
club  leader,  announces  Enrollments  to 
date  total  245.  but  twice  as  many  are  ex- 
pected. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
gathering,  members  of  girls"  home  econom- 
ics clubs  will  be  represented  in  an  organ- 
ized way.  College  dormitories  will  house 
the  delegates  and  their  leaders. 


Favorite  Receipes  I 

From  Our  Readers 

Drop  Cakes 

2  c.  sugar  1 1/^  c.  milk 

3  eggs  2       c.  flour 

2  tbsp.  melted  butter  1        tsp.bak.powdJ 
A  little  salt 
Cream  butter  and  sugar.     Add  to  well 
beaten  eggs.     Add  dry  ingredients  whicli 
have  been  sifted  together.     Bake  in  little 
gem  pans  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Mrs.  p.  Lanuti. 
R.  D.  Chester  Springs,  P« 


One  Egg  Muffins 

2        c.  sifted  flour  I    egg 

2       tsp.  bak.  powder  2  tbip.  melted  but- 

\/z  tsp.  salt  ter 

I'/i   tbs   .  sugar  I    c   milk 

Sift  dry  ingredients.  Add  milk  and  well 
beaten  egg.  Beat  well  and  add  melted 
butter.  Bake  in  muffin  pans  for  twenty 
five  minutes  at  400°  f". 

Mrs.  Betty  I  Ialdei^an. 
Ludwig  Corners,  Pa 


I 


been  added  and  by  letting  them  dry  before 
t'ley  are  used.  Cloths  so  treated  must  be 
k;pt  away  from  fire. 


"Yes,  I  am  a  farm  woman. 

I  live  in  the  country  and  1  love  it. 

As  a  farm  woman  I  can  have  more  com- 
plete companionship  and  partenership 
with  my  husband  than  I  could  anywhere 
else. 

In  the  country  my  family  can  live  in 
closer  fellowship  than  is  possible  else- 
where. 

In  the  country  each  one  of  us  is  im- 
portant to  the  community  life  instead 
of  being  lost  in  the  crowd. 

On  the  farm  our  work,  both  inside  and 
out,  is  creative.  And  1,  as  a  farm  woman, 
have  a  share  in  the  great  task  of  putting 
agriculture  on  a  sounder  basis  and  in  mak- 
ing rural  life  all  that  we  want  it  and  expect 
it  to  be. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  I  would  rather  live 
in  the  country  and  raise  my  family  in 
the  country  than  anywhere  else. 

Yes,  I  am  a  farm  woman." 

"Farmer's  Wife" 

A  new  and  promising  fumigant  which 
may  prove  to  be  more  satisfatcory  than 
carbon  disulphide  is  ethylene  oxide,  a 
material  discovered  in  the  course  of  a 
search  for  better  fumigants  conducted  by 
tSe  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Preliminary  tests  with  this  gas  have 
given  encouraging  results  in  the  fumigation 
of  dried  fruits.  It  appears  to  be  more 
effective,  pound  for  pound,  than  carbon 
disulphide,  and  apparently  can  be  used 
with  greater  safety. 


There  are  248  roadside  markets  in  New 
Jersey,  according  to  a  survey  just  com- 
pleted by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
m  which  the  Agricultural  Fi-xperiment 
ttion  co-operated  in  two  counties. 


Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council 

Gen  I  Office.  Flint  Building.  Philadelphia 


th. 


cp-o|«r«tive  movement  establmhed  for 


e  dnemmrnntion  of  information  and 
publicity  pertaining  to  the  prinluction  and 
anilribuiion  of  dairy  prmlucts  and  their 
■ood  value  in  nutrition. 

Affiliated  with  the  National  Dairy  Council 

R'-,?>:'|«  ,L    King,  Pre«ident 
H.  p.  A  lebach.  Vice  President 
,.    I.  Cohee.  Secretary 
R    1   u   T-  Assintant  .Secretary 
rJ-  ""'7""on,  Jr..  Treaiurer 
*^'««  J.  Hauptfuhrer.  A 


asistant  Treasurer 

Departmental  Branches 

lohee.     Director    Quality    Control 
Y'partment 
'■  ,\-  .f-*-     l-echner.    AsHintant    Director 
I  ,  J      ».'/!:  Control  Department 
vdi,  M.  Bro«,|,„.  Nutrition  Department 

AuL..'"J    '^r.?"'    ""'"«»*':    department 
August    A.    Miller.    Publicity    Department 


C.    I. 


Lettering  words  on  his  store  window . . .  telling  the  world 
about  his  bargain... is  the  man  at  The  Store  With  the 
Checkerboard  Sign !  Perhaps  this  very  day  a  Checkerboard 
carload  of  Purina  Dairy  Chows  has  rolled  into  town  and 
he's  oflFering  the  bargain  to  you! 

The  bargain  of  going  directly  to  this  car  to  get  your  win- 
ter's supply  of  feed  with  cash. .  .to  save  hauling  charges 
. .  .warehouse  charges. .  .credit  charges. .  .items  that  are 
fair  to  add  to  the  price  of  feed  when  your  feed  is  delivered 
from  the  store  on  a  charge  account.  But  a  bigger  bargain 
than  the  price  per  ton  is  in  store  for  you. .  .it's  the  milk 
per  ton!  There's  where  your  big  bargain  lies. 

More  milk  per  ton  is  the  real  story  of  Purina  Dairy 
Chows... the  real  bargain  that's  in  store  for  you... not 
only  today ...  tomorrow ...  but  any  day  you  happen  into 
town!  These  are  the  days  when  you're  thinking  about 
winter  feed. .  .thinking  about  bargains!  Think  of  Purina 
Dairy  Chows  when  you're  ready  to  haul  home  your  winter 
feed!  Next  spring  you'll  say  it's  the  biggest  bargain  you 
ever  laid  on  the  barn  floor!  Look  over  the  list  of  Purina 
Dairy  Chows.  .  .you'll  find  one  which  just  suits  you! 


THE  PURINA  DAIRY  CHOWS 

Purina  Bulky  Cow  Chow 
Purina  20"^  Cow  Chow 
Purina  2i%  Cow  Chow 
Purina  34%  Cow  Chow 
Purina  Bulky-Las 
Purina  Fitting  Chow 
Purioa  Call  Chow 


THE    STORE  WITH   THE    CHECKERBOARD    SIGN 


Farm  Home  Stations 

The  National  F-"arin  and  I  lome  1  lour 
is  broadcast  among  others  over  the  fol- 
lowing stations  associated  with  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Company,  between 
I  I  :45  a.  m.  and  12:30  p.  m  ,  CentralStan- 
dard  Time,  daily  except  Sunday: 

WRC.  Washington;  WBAL.  Baltimore; 
WJR.  Detroit;  WSM.  Nashville;  WSB, 
Atlanta;  WBAP.  Dallas;  WJZ.  New  York; 
WHAM.  Rochester;  KFKX.  Chicago; 
KWK.  St.  Louis;  WRVA,  Richmond; 
WJAX.  Jacksonville;  WHO.  Des  Moines: 
WBZA.  Springfield;  KDKA.  Pittsburgh: 
WBZ.  Boston;  WLW,  Cincinnati;  WFLA- 
W3UN,  St.  Petersburg-Clearwater. 

Slightly  under-ripe  fruits  make  the  best 
fruit  pickles. 


Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

The  various  departments  are  at  your  service  and  will 
assist  you  in  planning 

Educational  Entertainment 

for  your  Community,  Local  or  Club  Meetings.     Lecturers,  Speakers, 
Motion  Pictures,  Lantern  Slides,  Etc. 

C.  I.  COHEE,  Sec'y,  219  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia 


For   safety   can   all   non  acid    food    pro-  Uncle  Ab  says  that  a  pat  on  the  shoulder 

ducts,  such    as  meat.  fish,  and  vegetables       is  generally  more  useful  than  a  kick  lower 
which  are    not  ecid.  under  pressure.  down. 
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Is  Your 

MANURE 
PILE 

Leaking 
Dollars? 


Manure  stored  in  an  open  barnyard  loses 
more  than  half  its  fertilizing  value  by  seep- 
age, according  to  tests  made  by  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
"At  pre^t  prices  of  crops,  manure  has 
produced  crop  increases  equal  to  about 
$4.00  per  ton  of  manure  applied," 
reports  the  Purdue  University  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station. 

Use  ALL  of  Your  Manure 

Build  a  Concrete 

Manure  Pit 

A  concrete  manure  pit  saves  enough  f er- 
^er  i^i  one  year  to  pay  for  itself. 


Pordand  Cement  Association 
1315  Walnut  St. 
PHILADELPHIA 

Plea*  wnd  me  your  free  booklet  on  Concrete  Manure  Pit.. 
Name 

St.  Addrew  (or  R.  F.  D.) 

---.--....         ...... State 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  KEEP 

POSTED  ON  DAIRY 

PROGRESS 

READ  THE 

Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Review 

IF    YOU    WISH    TO    KEEP 
POSTED  ON  NEW  EQUIP- 
MENT, FEEDS,  CATTLE 
SALES,  Etc. 

RKAD  THK  ADVKRTr.SKMF.NTS  tN  TMF 

Inter-State  Milk 


Prod 


ucers'  Review 


Alwavs  mention  the  name  of  this  paper 
when  answenng  advertisements 


Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association 

In corpora tad 

"'"'  ^'h^^J^^p""-''  St.. 

OFFICERS 

I.  K.  Pollen,  Sacretary. 

S'fcf'F    Bnnton.  Trea.urer  ^ 

^.  M.  Twinin,.  Awinant  Treaiurer 

H.  a^Allebach.  Trappe.  Montgomery  Co.. 
S.  K^Andr^,,.  Hurlock.   Dorcheatar  Co.. 
J.  H^Binnatch.  Sh.rid.n.  R.D..  Ubanoh 
Robirt^F'R^':"''",^-  L.nc..ter  Co..  P. 
E.  KDonov.n.  Smyrna.  R.D..  Kent  Co.. 

Md  <^"*«"""e.  Quaen  Anne.  Co  j 

s  ■  Bihnrri.'''"'  '*?y/'-  J""'-'*  Co..  p. 

I   V*0»„"r'i^."'£V'r«"»«  Co..  Md 
I.  V.  Otto.  C.,l.,le.  R.D.,  CumberUnd  Co. 


Timothy  and  Alsike 
Mixed  $4.60  Bushel 

U.  S.  Verified  Alfalfa  $10.00  bushel. 

Recleaned  Timothy  $3.40  bushel. 

Wonderful  Kharkov  Wheat,  guar- 
anteed   bigger  yields.    $1.45  bushel. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  prices  on 
grass  seeds,  wheat,  rye  and  farm 
^B-  Dept.  M.  P.  R.,  American 
Field  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


r    F  t°°'i'«"«!';  York.  York  County    P. 
*-■  r.  Pretton.  Nlnttiw..!. n  r^    pt" 


r    F  ■„""■"■"»"•    'orlt.  York  County    P, 
to  '  p1°"'  Nottingham.  R.D.    c};«t.; 

toK^"r^""r  f°*«".  Berk.  Co..  Pa 

■^       C^*Md   ^""°"-   ^'""'•Jyville  'ken. 

'""^C^'^^'j."'''-  ■^"""•"-  RD..  Mercer 
C.  Cj^fallm.,;.  Columbu..  Burlington  Co.. 

H.r';v^R"?r  "°"''iiy"l'urg.  Blair  Co..  P. 
Co     pi**""-  Al««.ndria.  Huntinidon 

^'  "coVn°y''p."'  ^•^'""l-  R-  D..  Bedford 
0>..N.j"''''"«'°"-     ^°«l«town.     Salem 


Uncle  Ab  says  that,  like  most  things 
which  improve  with  age.  your  temper  gets 
Detter  the  longer  you  keep  it. 


Iowa  Impressions 

By  R.  W.  Balderston 

(Continuol   from   page   I) 
water  is  religiously  saved  for  washing  pur- 
po-ses.      The   rainfall   is   somewhat   lighter 
than  on  the  eastern  seaboard  and  the  air 
much  drier.      This   is  shown   by   the  fact 
that  com  cribs  in   Iowa  can   be  built  al- 
most any  shape  and  size,  while  in  Pennsyl- 
vania a  corn  rrib  ov<t  1  »«  A  f_«.  v.-;-^-      '" 
not    be    sure    to    keep    ear-corn    without 
mould   and   decay. 

Speaking  of  com  cribs  the  eastern  visitor 
18  interested  and  amused  by  contrasts  in 
farmer  pride  and  practice.     In  Iowa,  as  in 
all  the  central  states,  the  corn  husking  eith- 
er by  hand,  or  by  the  mechanical  picker 
now  so  common,  is  much  more  "sketchy" 
than^is  generally   tolerated   "back  east. " 
However,  do  not  get  the  idea  that  western 
farmers    generally    and    Iowa    farmers    in 
particular   are  not   good   farmers.      Their 
corn  rows  are  just  as  straight,  their  fence 
rows  as  well   trimmed  as  in   any  eastern 
community.       With    level    land    and    no 
stones,  plowing  and  seeding  are  done  very 
thoroughly  and  with  a  finish  that  would  do 
credit   to   the  workmanship  of  any   Lan- 
caster cojnty  plowman. 

The  rich  black  soil  of  Iowa  has  been  a 
vertiable  gold  mine  for  its  owners  since  the 
prairie  was   broken  some  60  to  80  years 
ago:  but  I  learnjd  t'lat  the  fertility  is  giv- 
ing out  and  the  best  farmers  are  now  uring 
some  commercial  fertilizer  in  addition  to 
barnyard  manure.     Good  fields  of  clover 
and  alfalfa  now  require  liberal  applications 
of  hme.     Not  that  Iowa  is  becoming  de- 
pleted; with  good  farm  practices,  the  land 
will  return   wonderful   crops  of  corn  and 
oats  and  hay  and,  when  tried,  cash  crops 
such  as  cannery  supplies  of  peas  and  toma- 
toes give  abundant   returns.     As  an   en- 
vironment for  a  successful  animal  industry 
.Iowa   IS  ideal.      Com   and  oats  make  an 
Ideal  wmter  grain  ration.     Both  grow  in 
abundance    in    Iowa.      Likewise    in    Iowa 
pasture    grasses    are    natural    and    cattle, 
sheep    and    hogs    grow    satisfactorily    in 
summer  without  heavy  feeding.     Dairying 
'»  really  just  beginning  to  be  a  major  agri- 
cultural  enterprise,    but   fertile   land   and 
thrifty  industrious  farmers  can  develop  a 
great    supply    of   dairy    products    for    the 
whole  country  and  the  tendency  each  year 
IS  toward  dairying  and  away  from  other 
less  intensive  forms  of  agriculture.     Iowa's 
potential  capacity  for  butter  and  cream 
production  has  not  yet  been  tapped. 


August, 


1930 


Fit  Animals  For  Sho»j 

After  the  show  animal  is  selected,  n 
ing  and  fitting  are  in  order.  Traini, 
necessary  to  secure  the  best  behavK»| 
the  show  ring,  f'eeding  is  an  impoi 
part  of  the  fitting  program,  the  pur] 
which  is  to  put  the  animal  in  the  best 
sible  condition. 


n 
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State  Directors 

Hold  Bi-Monthly  Meeting 

(Continued  from  page  one) 


Milk  Producers' 
Association 

The  following  statistics  show  tht 
average  operations  of  all  the  Inter 
State  Milk   Producers-   Association 
held  nrien  in  connection  with  testinj  I  that 
weighing   and   general    membershm  6  l.rlv 
work,  for  the  month  of   May 

No.  Tests  Made 

No.  Plants  Investigated. 
No.  Membership  Calls. 
No.  Calls  on  Members. 
No.  I  lerd  Samples  Tested. 
No.  New  Members  Signed 

No.  Cows  Signed 

No.  Transfers  Made 

No   Meetings  Attended. . . 
No.  Attending  Meetings .  . 


r  PC 
e  avtrtf 


Feed  Grain  to  Cows 

Feeding  grain  to  cows  on  pasture  is 
considered  a  profitable  practice  by  progres- 
sive Keystone  dairymen.  Guernsey  and 
Jersey  cows  giving  more  than  25  pounds 
of  milk  daily  should  get  one  pound  of 
grain  for  every  5  or  6  pounds  of  milk 
produced  and  other  breeds  of  cows 
should  receive  one  pound  of  grain  for  each 
6  or  7  pounds  of  milk  given. 


Inter-State  "A"  Milk  Price  Standards* 


Septeml^r.  and  October.  Uvi^g  In  '""''^ul')'*' '*"''"' ^^'  month,  of  May!  June.  July   Au«u.t 


February,  M. 
have  received 
that  at  least 
mentioned,  qualifyini 
April,  for  '■     •• 


•X 


.rch.  and  Ap,M/the  ibo;;  bacterTa  bon'^^r.U.n  ''""".'^r  '^""■^^^■'t^:^^ 
i  ..m.l.r  bonuse.  durmg  three  of  he  prevToV.  .,.  ™  ",1  ?  """•P'<^"«"only  wh 
one  of  ,h„„  ^h,^  month,  be  Juv  or  /-"'*"  *^°'"  ■"•"tioneH    r.r„vi,<- 


pou   d    ,  .      ■^'''"^-"-  '^^&!h'±:ii''^'"'f^h"''y-  '■-""ruar, 

pound,  for.  bacteria  count  of  30.000  or  le«   a^"ll  '"  .'^  "".^  ■>°7"'  "'  ^5  cent.' 

»  than    lOO.OTO  '*  cent,  per  hundred  pound,  for  .  b 


more  than  30.000  and  In. 
•See  page  5  for  detailed  pri 


reighing  and  testing  of  members  milk  has 

progressing  very  satisfactorily. 
C.  I.  Cohee,  secretary  of  the  Philadel- 
'j)hia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  noted  the 

Keport  of  the  Field  and**"''"  "•^''^'^ ""' /'"=  -""••-"»"•-«=  -«= 

T«»Bfn«r>«-    I     t.  „..W  "meeting  of  the  Inter-State  Directors. 

1  est  Uept.  Inter-State  ^on,  of  the  big   programs   it    has   under- 

taken  is  the  management  of  "Camp  Joy" 
Reading,  Pa.  This  is  an  out-door  recrea- 
tion centre  for   undernourished   children. 

Dr.  Lechner,  of  the  Quality  Control 
Department,  reported  on  the  activities  of 
department.  I  le  referred  particu- 
larly to  the  general  inspection  work  and 
outlined  some  of   the  future   programs    - 

rticularly  in  connection  with  can  in- 
ction  ^ork. 

Frederick  Shangle  reported  on  a  visit 
to  the  Dairymen's  League  Annual  Meet- 
ing held  in  June,  which  he  and  Mr.  A.  A. 
Miller  attended,  while  Messrs.  Shangle, 
Waddington  and  Cohee  reported  on  a 
meeting  held  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
Board  of  Health  in  which  a  proposed  New 
Jersey  Milk  Code  was  considered. 

Field    Conditions 

Formal  reports  were  made  by  each 
director,  reviewing  conditions  in  their 
respective  territories.  These  reports  give 
the  Board  a  complete  picture  of  actual 
conditions  in  the  field  and  form  a 
basis  for  the  guidance  of  the  association's 
proposed  activities. 

There  was  almost  a  unanimous  report 
of  lack  of  rainfall  and  excessive  heat. 
Crops  have  suffered  badly  in  most  sec- 
tions. Mail  stones  have  added  heavy 
losses  in  some  sections.  I  lay  crops 
varied  from  good  to  p>oor.  In  some  in- 
stances the  yield  was  not  over  50%. 
Alfalfa,  particularly  second  crop,  has  been 
seriously  effected  in  a  number  of  districts. 
Pasturage  in  some  districts  has  been 
burned  up  by  the  high  temperature  and 
lack  of  rainfall. 

Milk  production  was  generally  reported 
to  be  falling  off,  particularly  during  the 
past  month 

In  fact  practically  all  crops  were  suffer- 
ing from  existing  conditions  and  in  some 
districts,  shortage  of  water  supplies  were 
ncted 

Following  the  first  day's  meeting  supper 
was  had  at  the  Robert  Morris  I  lotel.  at 
which  time  the  directors  and  Fieldmen 
were  addressed  by  Grant  Wright,  Director 
of  the  National  Farm  School,  Bucks 
Gwnty,  Pa.  He  said  in  part— "I  am  in 
the  position  of  an  outsider  looking  in  on 
the  work  of  your  organization  and  upon 
the  programs  and  (x>licies  of  your  officers 
who  have  made  a  business  of  distributing 
your  dairy  products. 

We   hear    only    favorable    criticism    of 

your  work.    Your  organization  recognizes 

the   rights   of   the    other    fellow    and    co- 

'   i]*^'""  with   him.      You   are   educating 

f  HM"""  "lilk  producers  and  they  are  profiting 

T>y  that  education  and  are  supplying  the 

consumer    with    a    satisfactory    product. 

lou  are  encouraging  the  consumer  in  the 

u»e  of  milk,  you  are  helping  to  sell  your 

own  product. 

Agriculture  must  be  better  understood 
oy  the  public.  It  needs  no  special  legis- 
lation. It  does  need  a  common  under- 
standing however  with  every  group  in  the 
industry.  It  wants  the  same  protection, 
however,  that  others  get  under  the  law. 
t  wants  an  equal  chance  in  business  and 
if  this  is  given  it.  there  can  be  little  com- 
plaint. 

Second  Day's  Session 

he  meeting  opened  with  an  address  by 
"•  D.  Allebach,  who  reviewed  the  general 
"«»lk  market  situation.    He  said  in  part— 


To  Help    Milk  Situation 

There  has  been  much  criticism  of  f»rt 
ers  for  selling  their  milk  to  a  crowded  m 
ket   and    buying  oleo    to   use.      Ou 
chasers  work  on  a  base  plan,  thi 
milk  produced  per  month  during  Octobt 
November    and     December     con.tituta 
one's  base,  one  which  we  are  paid  as  gw 
price  as   possible.     Any  amount  of  mi 
produced  more  than  that  is  paid  for  at  tin 
current   price  of   butter,   figuring  by  ti, 
butterfat  content  the  amount  of  butter 
would  make.  It  is  mighty  low  this  summe 
Dairy  butter  seems  to  command  quii 
a  price,  so  we  churned  our  surplus,  paclui 
the  butter  in  crocks  for  winter  use,  whe 
our  milk  will  not  be  so  plentiful  and  butu 
may  be  even  higher   in  price.      We  h»v 
certainly  been  revelling  in  the  freer  und 
butter,  and  how  our  pigs  and  chicken,  d;: 
enjoy  the  sour  milk.     Mrs.  F.C.H..  Perr 
county.    Pa. 

•Reprint*!  from  July   I9J0  inue  of  P.nn.ylyu. 


Eradicate  Burdocks 

Any  time  is  a  good  time  to  kill  burdock 
Cut  them  below  the  crown  with  a  sh«n 
spade.  This  will  prevent  future  sprout 
coming  from  the  same  root. 


I  low  much  of  the  quarter  billion  dol 
lars  which  is  lost  through  damage  caur: 
by  rats  in  the  United  States  every  yei 
may  be  averted  will  be  discussed  during  th 
National  Farm  and  I  lome  Hour  by  Jame 
F.  Silver,  biologist,  on  Wednesday,  Augu.- 
13th.  Speaking  on  'You  Can  Contro 
Rats."  Mr.  Silver  will  give  most  recer 
discoveries  on  methods  to  do  the  tail 
efficiently  and  satisfactorily. 


rovided 
e  above 


rev.ou.  .IX  mon.n.  above  mentioned,  pi 

Augu.t.     Producer.,  in  addition  to  tft 

""*'K-  '^'""•ry.  March  .nd 

per  hundred 

bacteria  count 
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"The  price  of  milk  in  this  territory  is  as 
high  as  in  any  other  market  of  its  kind. 
We  hope  to  be  able  to  hold  this  basis^as 
long  as  producers  co-operate  fullyj^in 
irieir    pruuuciiun    nietnoas. 

Producers  are  making  larger  basic 
quantities  this  year  as  compared  to  1929. 
but  the  volume  of  surplus  milk  has  not 
been  so  heavy.  More  farmers  are  using 
their  surplusses  at  home. 

Our  records  show  that  production  this 
year  is  averaging  just  about  the  same  as 
last  year. 

Cheap  milk,  from  sections  without  our 
territory  have  had  some  unfavorable  in- 
fluence on  the  situation,  but  has  not 
seriously  menaced  us.  Many  small  towns 
have  been  short  of  milk,  but  these  con- 
ditions have  been  adjusted  to  a  con- 
siderable degree. 

Last  year,  in  a  similar  market  we  ad- 
vanced our  price,  but  the  result  was  not 
satisfactory,  it  immediately  lead  to  in- 
creased production  a  surplus  and  a 
consequent  price  decline.  We  don't  want 
to  make  that  mistake  again.  We  are  now 
arranging  for  a  meeting  with  our  buyers 
to  agree  on  the  Basic  and  .Surplus  pro- 
gram for  1931  and  we  will  advise  you  as 
soon  as  an  agreement  is  reached. 

Addresses  followed  by  I.  R.  Zollers  and 
J.  T.  Plummer,  outlining  their  im- 
pression at  the  attendance  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Co-operation  at  the  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio.  (This 
report  is  printed  in  full  on  another  page 
in  this  issue  of  the  Milk  Producers' 
Review.) 

The  Pennsylvania  Tax  situation  was 
discussed  at  length  by  a  Committee  com- 
posed of  Charles  Preston.  Robert  F.  Brin- 
ton    and    I.    V.    Otto. 

Mr.  Preston  outlined  the  general  Agri- 
cultural tax  situation  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  1  le  quoted  from  "Cappers 
Farmer"  in  relation  to  the  general  farm 
tax  situation  and  pleaded  for  some  re- 
adjustment in  order  to  bring  farm  taxes 
in  line  with  other  taxation  policies.  Road 
and  school  taxes  were  discussed  at  length 
as  was  also  the  present  gasoline  tax. 

The  question  of  asse-tsments  for  taxes 
was  also  given  considerable  attention  by 
various  members  of  the  committee,  and 
it  was  suggested  that  some  definite  stand 
be  taken  to  bring  the  whole  question  of 
taxation  to  a  more  equitable  basis  to  the 
attention  of  members  of  the  next  legisla- 
tive session  in  the  hope  of  having  some 
adequate  readjustment  of  the  tax  situa- 
tion on  the  State's  Statute  Books. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Handlers  Must  Apply 

For  U.  S.  License 

Application  forms  for  licenses  under  the 
Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act, 
approved  by  President  I  loover  on  June 
10th,  are  being  mailed  to  dealers  in  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  by  the  administra- 
tors of  this  act  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Under  the  act 
it  is  the  duty  of  dealers  and  handlers  to 
apply  for  a  license  and  it  is  not  incumbent 
on  the  department  to  notify  them  in- 
dividually. Nevertheless,  the  department 
is  trying  to  notify  all  persons  affected  by 
the  law.  The  act  provides  that  all  dealers 
must  have  licenses  to  op>erate  after  Decem- 
ber lOth,  1930.  Requests  for  application 
forms  should  be  addressed  to  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


In  Late  Summer 

Every  Idle  Bird 

Is  a  Drag 

On  Your  Income 


M 


AKE  it  your  aim  to  own  a  flock  in  which  every 
hen  and  pullet  is  a  layer.  Get  rid  of  the  summer 
boarders  as  quickly  as  possible;  they  are  expensive 
guests. 

Of  course,  to  know  which  are  which,  you  must  feed 
them  so  the  birds  that  can  lay  will  have  a  chance  to 
prove  it.  For  this  purpose,  use  Amco  Open  Formula 
Mashes,  because  these  mashes  give  the  best  results 
in  production  and  condition,  and  also  keep  your 
costs  way  down. 

After  culling,  continue  to  feed  Amco  to  your  laying 
flock  and  to  your  pullets.  This  will  keep  your  hens 
from  an  early  molt  and  continue  to  build  up  your 

pullets  after  heavy  production 
begins.  Management  like  this 
is  responsible  for  the  fine  s£ory 
the  Kurtz  Brothers  have  to  tell. 

Ask  your  nearest  Amco  Agent  to 
get  you  a  copy  of  Extra  Eggs,  a 
booklet  that  tells  you  in  a  clear 
manner  how  to  manage  your 
summer  birds  for  extra  profits. 


Where  16,500  Birds  Get  Amco 

Laurel  Run  Poultry  Farms,  owned 
by  the  Kurtz  Brothers,  of  Ohio- 
pyle.  Pa.,  have  a  flock  made  up  of 
4,500  layers,  and  12,000  chicks. 

They  have  fed  Amco  for  four 
years,  and  have  secured  fine  pro- 
duction and  wonderful  condition. 
At  the  last  Poultry  Show  in  Pitts- 
bur(l  they  showed  the  first  prize 
pullet,  and  i^ot  eight  other  places, 
all  in  the  production  class. 

The  Kurtz  Brothers  say,  "We 
feel  very  proud  of  this  show  record, 
as  it  is  the  first  time  we  have 
entered  birds  in  any  show.  We 
attribute  the  major  credit  for  our 
well-developed  birds  to  Amco 
Feeds." 

Amco  Super  Em  Mash  is  used 
for  the  layers  and  Amco  Starting 
and  Crowing  Mash  for  the  chicks. 
The  pullets  weighed  3,  pounds 
when  placed  in  laying  quarters 
and  gained  right  up  to  the  time 
when  heavy  production  set  in. 
The  layers  kept  in  splendid  condi- 
tion, although  their  production  is 
very  heavy. 


DIST.  OFFICE: 


^ 


MUNCY,  PA. 


AMCO  FEED  SERVICE 

DIV.  OF  ALLIED  MILLS,  INC. 
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High  Grade  Dairy  Cows 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

Jf'e  hanJIe  all  Uiuir  oj  callle 

Holsteins      Guernseys    -  Jerseys 

a  Specially 

All  COW8  tuberculin  tested  and  sold 
subject  to  a  60  or  90  day  retest  and  fully 
guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

Free  delivery  any  distance. 

B.  ZAITZ  &  SON 

202  Mercer  Street 
Phone  72  Hightstown,  N.  J. 
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FARM  RELIEF 

Of  the  Most  Helpful  Kind 

Rec  O-Kelvinator 


Quietness  and  Convenience  in 
Philadelphia's  Newest  Hotel 

The  Robert  Morris 

Rooms  all  outside  and  with 
bath.  All  beds  equipped 
with  box  springs  and  Nach- 
man  inner  hair  spring  mat- 
tresses. 


RADIO  IN  EVERY   ROOM 


Kelv.aator,  the  economical  and  long-lived  electrical  refrigeration 
w.th  a  recerd  of  unfailing  performar.ce  ....  Reco.  the  Hoiler 
Plate  Cah.net,  "Toughest  and  Cleanest  ever  Built  for  ih.  n,.V.." 
constructed  by  expert  refrigeration  engineers  to  meet  all  your  milk 
coolmg  needs.     Easily  installed.     Simply  plug  into  the  light  socket 


Ask  you  dealer  for  information  or  write  us 


Single  rooms   - 
Double  rooms 


-$3.00     $3.30 
-    4.50      3.00 


$4  00 
600 


LUNCHEON  60  and  73 
DINNER  $1.00.  $1  13.  $1.50 


n 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Horace   F.  Temple 

Printer 

Bell  Phone  No.  1 

WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 


DOMESTIC  UTILITIES 


Division  Refrigeration  Corporation  of  Maryland 
Oarrison  Boulevard  and  Western  Md.  R.  R. 


Maryland 


Cool  Your  MilkorCKom 

for  Idotinq  sweetness  ] 


Thib  automatic  macnine  will  save 
linip,  pliniinatf  Hiiinml  heat,  und 
oJT-llav  )r^s.  Cleiiai  as  lusily  as  a 
KpOOl).  .»   ~»- 

SO  /«n.v<i  Trial 

ToBt  It  jonrwlf   Wt-  uuarantcc  It  to 

PRICE  $9.;Hi 

F.O.B.  Kcrgus  I- alls.  Minn. 

Mileare  CoriHiraliun 

l-erRua  KalU,  Minn. 
y4grntM  "  —  'nl 


WiMOS 

LIKtA 

Clock 


PHILADELPHIA 

OlLtvJo   '"  CONCRETE 

Reliable  for  paat   30  years 
WOOD  TANKS 

n*iD^v  2??^**  HOUSES 
DAIRY  BARN  EQUIPMENTS 
Free  catalog.  Special  price,  now. 

.^•«;';-.?^"^'^"TER  CO. 

lOS.  ISthSt.     Philadelphia,  p.. 


«^''*'' 

'""m. 


orr 


ALFALFA"  Clover.  Timothy  and 

Clover    M.xed.       Delivered    prices 

^^"I?!f,  ,K,  .°'"P^  shipment.    JOHN 

St^ey^r."^^?,?-  '^2  N.Clark 
^street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


LJOT   weather    means    little 

ESCO  M.Ik  Cooling  Cabinet. 
He  gets  the  highest  premiums 
tor  quickly  cooled  milk,  keeps 
bacteria  down  and  reduces 
labor  and  costs.  He  merely 
plunges  the  cans  of  milk  into 
the  ice-cold  water  m  the  cabi- 
net and  leaves  them  there  until 
delivery  time. 

Model  E  (electrically  equipped) 
cools  milk  quickly  to  below  30 
degrees.  Automatic  and  effi- 
cient. 

Model  O  is  the  same  cabinet  but  for  use  with 
ice.  Can  be  equipped  with  ESCO  Cooling 
<^oiI  for  electric  cooling  at  any  time. 

See  your  Power  Company.  Electric  Refrigera- 

figures  °'    """'*    '^"'^'    ^°'    fact,%„d 

ESCO  CABINET  CO. 

We.t  Chester 

Penna. 
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Hog  T.B.  Declines 

A  20  per  cent,  decline  of  tuberculosis  in 
market  swine  at  the  large  meat-packing 
centers  is  shown  by  Federal  meat-in- 
spection records.  Eradication  of  tuber- 
culosis among  cattle  on  farms  where  the 
hogs  are  raised  is  the  chief  rea«,n  for 
ttie  improved  condition  of  the  hogs  of- 
ficial, of  the  United  State.  Department 
of  Agriculture  believe. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


FROM 


rZ""^^^^^^  COUNTY'S  CHOICE  HERDS 

L.ood  place   to  select   foundation  stock  or  dairy  cow.  for  Mi^i^tneTd- 


C  T  A  record  backing 
All  T  B  tested,  mostly  fully  accredited 
Cows,  Heifers,  Heifer  Calves,  Bulls. 


Some  blood  tested  for  abortion. 


Apply  to 


BRADFORD  CO.  CO-OP.  HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  ASSOC,  TOWANDA,  PA 


\]asU'm  ^SJatt-s  pVirnicrs  f^xdi 


uguat,  1930 
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REAL    WO] 

REAL  FEED^ 

Sweating  under  the  strain 
summer  work,  farm  teams  buil 
great  stores  of  energy.  Mowin| 
cultivating,  hauling,  harvestij 
—task  after  task  and  all  of  thi 
real  work.  It  isn't  fair  to  in| 
properly  ration  a  working  horsi 
Ever  notice  how  quickly  th 
hired  man  leaves  a  place  wh 
he  is  poorly  fed? 

Your  horses  will  probably  stai 
l>y  you   and    see  you    througi 
those  tough  summer  jobs  moi 
faithfully     than     would     hir^ 
men,  but  you  can  improve  theiij 
fitness  for  work,   pep  up  thei| 
condition,    give     them     whok^ 
some,  work-a-day  rations  and 
thereby  improve  their  .service  tc. 
^-ou.  And  don't  think  your  team? 
won't  appreciate  the  attention! 
to  real  feed?  t 

Real  feed!  When  it  com«' 
down  to  that,  a  daily  ration  of 
Eastern  States  Horse  Feed  fiUj 
the  bill.  Economical,  properiv 
balanced,  high  quality  it  k 
all  that  a  real  feed  for  horse* 
should  be. 

No  matter  what  the  feed  mat 
be,    there    are   a    few    essential 
points  which  should  always  b« 
considered.  The  one  most  ira 
portant  is  to  water  fretiuentiv 
and  feed  regidarly.  Draft  horses- 
are    more    frequently    over-fed 
rather  than  not  fed  enough.  Do 
not  increase  a  horse's  feed  just 
because  it  has  an  e.xtra  heavv 
day's  work  ahead.  The  work  is 
done  before  the  horse  gets  the 
benefit  of  the  extra   nutrients. 
Reduce    tlie    feed    over    holi 
days  or  at  any  time  when  the 
horse   is   working  only   part  of 
the^time.  A  safe  practice,  which 
has    always     produced     results 
among    good    horsemen,    is   tiE 
water  the  horses  the  first  thin; 
in    the   marning.    Then    give  a 
limited  amount  of  hay  followi  1 
by  one  third  of  the  day's  grai^. 
ration.  At  noon  time  feed  grain 
only,  and  at  night  the  balance 
of  the  grain  and  hay. 


Eastern   States   Horse   Feed 

FOR  IIORSKS  KCO.NOMICAM.Y 

"Powered  by  Eastern  States" 
Eastern  States  Fbrnieps  f^xdiaagc 

A  nonstock,  non-profit  organization 

owned  and  controlled  by  the 

farmers  it  serves 

HEADQUARTERS:    Springfield,    MMiachui*tti 


Compensation,  Automobile  S  Trucli 


nsurance 


i^avc;ifAi/ii^jr  ujr  vaiviii^  %u»  1  ourinsuraiice 

Our  policies  furnish  Compensation  protection  as  required  by  the  Compensation  Act.     We  protect  the  employer  as  well  as  his 
employees.     We  paid  a  dividend  for  1928  of  18%.     If  interested,  write  for  particulars. 


I  am  interested  in  having  Casualty  Insurance  for  my  help  and  protec- 
tion for  myself,  24  hours  in  the  day.     I  estimate  my  payroll  for  the  year 

at 

Occupation 

Name 

Address 


We  write  insurance 
in  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania only. 


City 


Countjr 


WE  WRITE  A  STANDARD  AUTOMOBILE  POLICY.      IF  INTERESTED.  FILL  IN  THE  ATTACHFD 
BLANK  AND  WE  WILL  GIVE  YOU  FULL  INFORMATION  ATTACHED 

Name Address 

Insurance  Begins 19 Expires 

B"s»"«ss Mfg.   Name 

Type  of  Body Year  Model 

Serial  No Motor  No 

Capacity Serial  No 


19. 


-No.  Cylinders... 

Truck 

Motor  No. 


Pennsylvania  Thresliernien  S  Farmers'  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 


311   Mechanics  Trust   BIdg.,   Harrisburg,   Pa. 


Now  We  Can  Show  You  the 

NEW  McCormick-Deering 
Cream  Separator 


CAPAariK: 

350  lo  ijoo  Ibt.  of 
milk  per  hour 


Ball  Bearing 

at  all 

m^-Speed 

Points 


Q/)u 

V/Coo 


Hand, 
Belted,  orJ 
Electric 


McCLURE  SYSTEM 
LIGHTNING    PROTECTION 

UND^Klte^  'lTb'o1«1t'6^R,ES 


Installed  Anywhere 

INSPECTION 


Eatimates  Furniihed 
REPAIRS 


TRADE 
MARK 


CARL  McCLURE 

PHS'AnF/iVji?*-  521  York  Street 

PHILADELPHIA  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Send/or  detcriptivt  circular 


THA  DC 
MAWN 


NICE 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY  -  WHEN   YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINT  AND  VARNISHES 

Write  for  Color  Card,  and  Booklet  "Paint  Poinf-r." 

EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc..  PHILADELPHIA 


10  Per  Cent  Discount 


Buy  have  Mtn  the  H»rvt»t(r 
w  -,^°P»''>'*»  »inourK«infnt  of  thtirNfw 
McCorouck  Dttring  CfMBi  Stpiutorj  Wc 
now  Juve  th»  £rtt  of  them  in  our  .tort, 

Thf  N,w  McCormick  rVenng  hu  miny 
rtmukibleimprovemcnu  Th<  michine  now 
lu.  hijhtridt  b.l|.b«.ring  equipment 
«  >»  ^lgh  »p<cj  point,  lu  optrjtion  u  the 
Ott  word  in  l.ghlrunning  ««  ind  durjbility. 

«,^  ""TP''"'*'  "«*  t»*l  of  .k.Uful  dfugn, 
*>U>  »  •kimmilk  rfguliting  Krrw  controling 


the  cream  drniity,  combtnrt  with  other 
feature.  lo  produce  what  we  believe  to  be 
iheclcinest-jkimming  machine  on  the  market. 
Splaih  lubrication  that  completely  lubricates. 
A  lupply  can  with  ouuide  faucet  Every 
provition  for  unitation  and  caty  clearung. 

The  tix  iixet  of  the  New  VfcCormKk- 
Di'ering  it  every  need— "from  one  cow  to  a 
hundred "  Vou  are  bound  to  like  thi»  new 
machine.  We  will  demonstrate  here  or  on 


It  is  our  endeavor  to  find  out  if  the  farmers  who  read  this 

o^'r^  t°  '.k'"'"/  '^^'  advantage  of  the  discount  that    J 
offered  to  them  from  time  to  time. 

Now  for  this  month  only  we  will   allow  a   10  per  cent  dis 
count   on  all   new   water   pumps    installed    by  us    ^    twCs 
advertisement  is  presented  with  the  ord« 


ler. 


youf  farm  with  no  obligation  to  yoa 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

OF    AMERICA 
SILADELPHIA  HARrTsBURG 


BALTIMORE 


I 


CASH    ONI.Y 


HARRY  B.  ARNEL  &  COMPANY  Inc 

TRENTON.  N.  J.  '  *"^- 


Mention^the  Milk  Producers  Review  when 
writing  to  advertisers. 
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>^ll^K     PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


Another  De  Laval  Milking  Development 


INTER-STATE 


reducers 


at  BelUvZ    IL     Th!.      ^""'"""Z"'  ^'P^rimental  Dairy  Farm 
T-      V,  ,y .    •   "'^    '^'"*  «""  "»«  /•>■»'   Ce  Laval  MaanetU  Tom 

^r.SL7/i:;':r  ^r '""' '"'"'""'"  -'-'  •'  '^^  ^""n'::2:j 

wc  ii./Aow«  a  «»(;/«  .n(err«;>f«,„  tincr  July.  19t8.    It  haa  aiven 
Ouced  mtlk  of  low  bacterial  count. 

miZ^  rL  r        I  J  ^  "*  ""  orfjointnj,  room.    In  thi»  tai^  tk» 
milk  can  be  cooled  or  ptuteurued.  m  dcnred. 


form.  Co.  of  New  York.  ^crtiMd  mUk  producing  farm  of  the  Sheffield 

'Vray  vat,  after  mOkina    the  mfljt  .^  1,1^"  ^   **  tmmrdkifi'/v  coo/«(f.    from  tho 

travels  le.,  than  3S  fZt  ffLcfw1olottu!i  "        "  ""*  '^'  ''*""*  ^'^"-    ^''^  "*"* 


TfJeTL^l"  ^r'  ™k1'''"^  development,  which  has  created 
thf  De  T  .     f^^^°"ble  interest  among  dairy  authorities,  is 
the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Combine  Milking  System  esoeciallv 
developed  for  milking  large  herds  and  for  specif  conditTons.^         ^ 

T  T^^^  °"*^*  "?"•"*  '"  "'^^^^y  *^«  same  manner  as  the  famous  De 
Laval  Magnetic  Milker  but  differs  in  the  manner  in  whfch  tTe  cows 
and  milk  are  handled.  With  this  system  the  cows  Tre  rnilkedTn  a 
sr'ethtTen"  "'"'  '"^^'^-g  ^^alls  are  placed  which  wilTho Id  four! 
t^;i  ^  'k  7  ""^'^  *'°'^''  '"  multiples  of  two.  depending  on  the 
tota^  number  of  cows  to  be  milked  and  the  speed  at  which  itTs  de 
sxred  to  mUk  them.    One  milker  unit  is  provided  for  e"ch  two  cows" 


Advantages  of  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Combine 

":.'^"A!°°'??.  Pr°^id«  a  clean         j.     Visibilitv  of   P„ :.,     .  .,        .  ^VMIWMIC 


e  economic  methods  of  milk  production 
id  obtain  such  information  as  might  be 
value  to  them  in  thefuturedevelopment 
the  dairy  business. 

Mr.  Fisher,    in    a    welcoming    address 

riefly  outlined  the  program  of  the  day 

id  expressed   the   hope   that   every   one 

ttending    would    be    benefited    by    what 

ley  saw  and  heard.      In  addition  to  the 

lucitional  dairy  program,  entertainment 

provided  by  a   brass  band.      I  lorse- 

pitcliing  contests  were  also  a  feature 

the  morning  session. 

The  educational  program  opened  with 

WW  judging  demonstration  in  which  J. 

Gmover,  of  the  Extension  Department 

the  University  of   Maryland,    used   a 

lolttein    cow  of  Mr.   Davis'  for  demon- 

trttion   purposes.      I  le   pointed   out    the 

linta  which  were  used  as  a  basis  of  judg- 

the  ability   of    the   cow    to    produce 

lantity   milk. 

Four    Guernsey    cows    were    used    for 

idging  purposes,     i-'ollowing  the  judging 

the  cows,  Mr.  Conover  announced  the 

sitions    in    which    he    placed  the  cattle 

^id  the  reasons  for  so  placing  them 

Milk  is  drawn  from  the  cows  into  a  Pvr*>v  mi'llr  Ur.^Am.^  — .-        i      The  winners  of  the  cow  judging  contest 

on^a.caleso.ha.theweigh.of.Xlk'^L'^Tach  °w  "*   '""^    ""'"■    "^^ 

The  milk  is  then  conveyed  by  vacuum  throuph  th»  L^T,       reCOraeCCharie,  Johnson.    They  received   suitable 

the  dairy  room.    It  does  not^come  S  cSt  whh  W  J  1'^^'"'''  ^'^^'^'^  ^^  "^^  ^"•^" 

any  other  contaminating  agencies.  ^^"'^'"    ''°"'"^'"«  '""'^^>~"-  ^^ich  was  either 

Aff-or  3  1.        V.  •  •' '^i*  picnic  Style,  or  a  special  dinner,  fur- 

inf.  row  fh.  rr^  has  been  milked  the  milker  Is  placed  on  an  adioir"'''«^^>yt»>«'«diesof thevariouschurches, 

opined    she  DSsL'o.^^^°l*^^^°'^.'^^'^^  ^^^  j"^*  been  milkidi?*  «''""-"    P-K-m  was  largely   g.ven 

fng  to  be  milKr  In  thf"    ""  P^\"  ''  *^^""  ^^  ^"^^^er  cow  wai'h^'""^""*—' addresses, 

roorn  nnfjwl        .•      *^*^manner  the  cows  pass  through  the  milkini  '  '«^"'^''   ^''«"«'«^-    vice-president    of 

rou^n^.i       ^l\"%  ^"'^  '^  "^^'^^^-    The  cows  readily  fall  imot^*  '"'"""'^''^  ^'"^  f^-^""""  ^-cia- 

routine  and  quickly  learn  to  take  their  places.  ^  T"  -"de  an  interestmg  address  on  the 

The  De  Laval  Magnetic  Combine  milks,  weighs  and  conver'"''''"  °^  "Maintaining  a  Satisfactory 


ISSUED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  DAIRY  FARMER  BY  THE  INTER-S', 

West  Chester.  Pa„  and  Philadelpliia,  Pa..  Sept 


ecu    \^ouiiLy    i-'ciiiyiiicii 

Hold  Field  Day  as  Guests 
of  H.  K.  Este  Fisher 

Johetnia  Farms,  on  the  Bohemia  River, 
Cecil  County.    Maryland,    about    four 
les  north  of  Cecilton,  the  farm  home  of 
K.  Este  Fisher,  of  Baltimore,  Md..  was 
rown  open  for  inspection  to  some  three 
jidred  dairymen  of  Cecil  and  neighbor- 
counties  on  August  20th. 
^^Fisher,  the  host,  here  has  a  farm  of 
i^K38  acres.     Me  is  an   active  dairy- 
,.  and  he  and  his  farm    manager.  Jean 
Foulk.  felt  that  at  such  gatherings,  of 
nich  this  was  the  first  of  an  annual  pro- 
un.  would  enable  the  dairymen  of  the 
mmunity  to  acquaint  themselves  as  to 


ignetic  Combin 
^  System 

For  Large  Herds  and  Special  Conditions 

avsl    milUlno    J. 1 •   .    .      . 


«i^.  fj^^?l  milking  room  provides  a  clean 
place  for  the  cows  to  be  milked.  Cows  do  not 
Jondition        '"^'"^a'ned    in    constant   milking 

h^rr^inZT  •*^°?*  i°  ?P«'"ator  and  machine  to 
JoinTto  tr'"^^****  2^  operator  and  machine 
gomg  to  the  cows.    Saves  time. 

^^  °"u  °P«'"^to'"  can  milk  from  30  to  40 
cows  an  hour  and  record  weight  of  each  cow's 

4.     Cows   milked   most   efficiently   with   fa 
K^  D^Laval    Magnetic    meth<S    o      con-' 
trolled  and  uniform  pulsations. 


«.     Visibility  of   Pyrex   milk   holder   shows 

co*»  m.Tj""  "L^i*  '"  '"•"«  individual 
wh"„'  d"L*.d.'"  ^  """""  '"■"  8"«  holder 

.o*co„S„nriS'/  —?>■;<•  '--  "» 

sa!-iu,T'^Pi^Tr  c-^'L-S„.tS-45 


Other  contaminatmg  agencies. 
XO.  Because  of  the  short  distance  the  milk 

II.  System  easily  cleaned  by  flushine  with 
st°eV''n\^';'"  hot  water  aldS^^^l^ 
SdesS*  ""  '*  ^"•^'^'y  taken^part 
:„***  7*''^x^°'",*''"'  has  considerable  advertis- 
mfrket^mlS.  *'*  ^'^^^"  ^^^^  product"a?d 


New  York 
1*S  Broadway 


TVe  «r,n  gladly  send  con,plete  inforn^atior,  upon  request 

The  D«  laval  Segaraf  r  Company 


Chicago 
600  JaclKson  Blvd. 


San  Fraadtc* 
61  Beale  St. 


D.  K.  ESTE  FISHER 
(Contioucil  on  page  8) 


AND   WE  STILL   REPEAT   IT 

Why 

Do  We  Urge 


THE  USE  OF 


More  Butter 


HERE  ARE 


Three  Reasons 


FIRST 


BECAUSE  IT'S  HEALTHY. 


SECOND 


BECAUSE  IF  YOU  USE  REAL 
COWS  BUTTER  YOU  WONT 
USE  ANY  OTHER  SPREAD. 

THIRD— 

BECAUSE  IT  WILL  HELP  RE- 
DUCE THE  HEAVY  SURPLUS 
OF  BUTTER  NOW  ON  THE 
MARKET. 

Use  Butter  at  Every  Meal 


•X   'N 


iviiiK  m  cne  ran 

Labels  the  Cow 

L.  L.  Way 
Cows  are  like  men  and  women.  Some 
are  ambitious,  hard-working  creatures 
without  a  lazy  bone  in  their  bodies.  Others 
are  just  plain  loafers  and  figuratively 
speaking  belong  to  the  "Cracker  Barrel 
and  Soap  Box  Club"  at  the  comer  grocery 
store.  They  spend  most  of  their  time  dis- 
cussing politics  and  farm  relief  instead  of 
working  for  a  living  or  concentrating  on 
filling  the  milk  pail  for  their  owner. 

Why  not  keep  only  good  hard  working 
cows?  Board  only  the  cows  that  fill  the 
milk    pail. 

Two  methods  may  be  employed  to  tell 
a  good  cow  from  a  poor  one.  First  — ex- 
amine the  cow  and  judge  by  certain  shapes 
and  characteristics  whether  or  not  she  is  a 
good  individual.  "Good  points"  (straight 
top-line,  large  middle,  well  shaped  udder 
and  other  distinct  marks)  of  shape  and  ap- 
pearance almost  always  go  with  good  milk 
production.  A  capable  dairy  cattle  judge 
can  usually  tell  a  real  good  cow  from  a  poor 
one,  but  even  the  best  of  judges  are  some- 
times deceived. 

The  sure  way  to  judge  a  dairy  cow  is  to 
weigh  her  milk:  keep  a  daily  record  of  the 
amount  she  gives;  test  her  milk  to  find 
out  how  much  butterfat  there  is  in  it 
and  keep  a  record  of  the  feed  she  eats  so 
you  can  tell  whether  or  not  your  cow  is 
paying  for  her  feed  with  milk  and  butter- 
fat. 

Any  farmer  can  do  this  for  himself  by 
the  use  of  milk  scales  and  the  Babcock 
test.  However,  the  best  and  most  eco- 
nomical method  to  obtain  these  records 
on  each  individual  cow  in  the  herd  is  by 
means  of  the  Cow  Testing  Association. 
A  group  of  twenty-six  farmers  get  to- 
gether, form  an  association  and  employ  a 
tester.  The  tester  will  visit  each  man's 
herd  one  day  in  the  month;  take  samples; 
test  the  milk;  enter  the  records  in  your 
record  book;  advise  concerning  rations, 
and  make  other  suggestions  for  more  pro- 
fitable dairying.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
the  record  book  will  show  the  actual  total 
production  of  each  cow  in  the  herd. 

Pennsylvania  now  has  90  Cow  Testing 
Associations.  This  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  Pennsylvania  cows  are  better  than  the 
average  cows  throughout  the  country. 
The  state  ranks  seventh  in  number  of 
cows,  yet  is  fourth  in  the  amount  of  milk 
production. 

Why  not  eliminate  your  "loafer"  cows 
through  the  Cow  Testing  Association? 
Cows  in  Pennsylvania  Cow  Testing  Asso- 
ciations produce  3000  pounds  more  milk 
each  year  than  the  average  cow  in  the 
state. 

Get  in  touch  with  your  County  Agri- 
cultural Agent.  He  will  be  glad  to  assist 
you  in  working  up  an  association  in  your 
community.  The  Dairy  Elxtension  Di- 
vision of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
will  also  aid  in  organizing  and  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  competent  tester. 

"Fewer  and  better  cows"  is  a  good 
motto.  One  non-paying  cow  often  eats 
up  the  profits  of  several  good  cows.  Her 
disposal  may  more  than  pay  your  share  of 
a  reliable  tester's  wages.  The  riddance  of 
other  poor  cows  will  increase  your  bank 
roll. 


P«fe  2 


National  Dairy  Exposition 

The  National  Dairy  Exposition  wUI 
hold  its  Twentieth  Annual  Show  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo..  October  I  Ith  to  19th.  1930. 

Here  will  again  be  shown  many  out- 
standing dairy  cows,  bulls  and  heifers,  the 
leaders  in  the  different  dairy  breeds. 
Individual  cattle  herds  and  groups  of 
dairy  herds  will  be  shown  for  the  leadership 


M  ILK    PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


National  Cooperative  Milk     Science  Big  Factor 


Septemb^ptember,  1950 
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Producers*  Federation 

Will  Hold  Annual  Meeting  in 
Dea  Moinea,  Iowa 


:=  ...c:r  variOuo  (.lassca.    A  total  of  9Zi,WU 


in  cash  prizes  and  many  special  awards 
will  be  made.  Premium  lists  are  now 
available. 

No  important  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  classifications,  except  the  addition 
of  classes  for  bulls  and  heifer  calves  which 
are  entered  for  the  1932  Futurity 

Judging  will  be  conducted  on  the  new 
plan  which  provides  for  an  assistant  judge 
who  IS  to  act  as  a  consultant  to  the  official 
judges.  The  new  rules  regarding  fitting  of 
animals  and  providing  for  inspection  by 
the  official  Veterinarian  of  the  Exposition 
will  apply  this  year. 

The  completed  program  of  judging  is 
aa  follows: 

Jerseys.  October   14th  and   15th.  J    W 
Ridgway.  Ft.  Worth.  Texas,  judge  and  C 
H.  Staples,   Baton   Rouge.   La.,   assistant 
judge;  Ayrshires.  October  15th  and  16th. 
John     Cochrane.     Bemardsville.     N.      J 
judge,  and  E.  W.  Van  Tassell.  Wonatchee." 
Wash.,     assistant    judge;    Brown    Swiss 
October  !5th  and   16th.  J    P.  Eves.  Des 
Moines.   Iowa,  judge  and  W.   W.   Yapp. 
Urbana,   III  .  assistant  judge;  Guernseys. 
October    16th   and    17th.   H.    H.    Kildee. 
Ames.   Iowa,  judge  and  W.  K.  Hepburn. 
Anselma.  Pa  .  aasUtant  judge;  Holsteins. 
October    16th    and    17th.    Axel    Hansen. 
Mmneapolis,  Minn.,  judge  and  J.  B  Fitch. 
Manhattan.  Kans..  assistant  judge. 

Entries  in  the  1932  National  Dairy  Ex- 
position Futurity  for  calves  bom  during  the 
year  ending  July  31.  1930.  total  314  head. 
Jarseys  are  first  in  numbers,  with  33  bulls 
and  81  heifers  entered  by  fifteen  exhibitors 
Guernseys  are  next,  with  16  bulls  and  69 
hwfers    entered    by    fourteen    exhibitors 
Holstems  have  24  bulls  and  51  heifers  en- 
tered by  eighteen  exhibitors      The  entry 
of  Ayrshires.   7  bulls  and    17  heifers  and 
Brown  Swiss,  6  bulls  and  9  heifers,  was 
low.  but  the  entry  in  the  other  three  breeds 
was  up  to  the  expectations  of  breed  organi- 
•ations  and  the  National  Dairy  Association 
which  are  promoting  the  Futurity. 

These  animals  will  .how  in  1932  as  2- 
yaar-olds  and  the  fees  paid  on  them  and 
their  sires  and  dams  will  constitute  a 
purse,  after  the  fashion  of  similar  futuri- 
toM  in  the  race  horse  world  and  elsewhere 
The  entered  calves  are  eligible  for  special 

•  "^^i  V  '^\  '^^^  El^P^-tion  «nd  again 
■  I  Vj>  I ,  for  which  prizes  are  offered  by  the 
breed  organizations  and  the  Association 
Owners  are  not  required  to  show  in  these 
classes  unless  they  so  elect,  and  the  re- 
mits do  not  affect  the  1932  Futurity  in 
any  way. 

Announcement  of  the  conditions  and 
«try  forms  for  the  1933  Futurity,  which 
••  to  be  continued  on  the  same  general 
plan  are  now  being  mailed  to  dairy  cattle 
breeders.  The  only  change  over  the  first 
f-uturity  IS  that  sires  and  dams  are  to  be 
nominated  before  the  calves  are  born 

In  addition  to  the  outstanding  show  of 
«U.ry  cattle,  there  will  be  the  largest  show 
of  dairy  equipment  and  dairy  appliances 
that  has.  heretofore,  we  believe,  ever  been 
tthibited  m  connection  with  the  National 
Dairy  show.  Full  details  of  these  plans 
have  not  yet  been  announced. 

The  Show,  on  the  whole,  will  be  one 
that  dairymen,  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  should  not  fail  to  attend 

Last  year's  show  could  hardly  beexcelled 
but  It  „  planned  by  the  managers  of  this 
year  s  Exposition  that  it  is  to  be  bigger 
and  better  than  ever  before. 


Announcement  has  just  been  made  that 
the  National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers' 
Federation  will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
in  Des  Moines.  Iowa.  November  6th.  7th 
and  8th.  1930. 

Representatives  of  317.000  farmers  who 
■  re  members  of  dairymens  Co-operative 
Associations  will  attend  the  annual  meet- 
ing. These  farmers  are  marketing  annual- 
ly nearly  $340,000,000  in  dairy  products 
through  49  different  groups  that  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  National  Milk  Producers 
Association.  They  are  located  in  almost 
every  county  of  the  commercial  dairy 
belt,  from  New  England  across  the  con- 
tinent to  the  Pacific  Coast 

Some  eight  hundred  delegates  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  the  meeting  The  pro- 
gram, according  to  Charles  W.  Holman. 
secretary  of  the  Federation,  will  include 
addresses  by  National  authorities  and 
discussion,  of  some  of  the  pressing  prob- 
lems which  are  confronting  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. 

There  will  also  be  sectional  meetings  of 
interest  to  the  respective  commodity 
divisions  of  the  Federation  and  to  various 
types  of  technical  experts  employed  by  the 
member  organizations. 

The  National  Co-operative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Federation  is  the  oldest  and  largest 
trade  association  of  cooperatives  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  formed  in  1916  by 
eight  fluid  milk  and  cream  marketing 
associations  of  which  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  was  a  part. 

The  Des  Moines  Cooperative  Dairy 
Marketing  As^xriation  will  entertain  the 
visiting  delegates. 

The  Federation  Headquarters  will  be 
•t  th.  Hotel  Savery.  The  program  will 
alao  mdude  opportunity  to  visit  the 
efficiently  operated  plants  of  the  Des 
Moinas  association. 

Further  details  as  to  the  program  and 
plans  of  the  annual  meeting  will  no  doubt 
be  available  at  an  early  date.  In  the  mean- 
time specific  information  may  be  obtained 
from  Charles  W.  Holman.  secretary  1731 
I  Strset.  N.  W..  Washington.  D    C 


Ice  Cream  Produc- 
tion    Increases 

Ice  cream  production  continued  to  in- 
crease last  year  and  reached  a  grand  total 
of  365.488.000  gallons  as  compared  with 
348.046.000  gallons  in  1928.  according  to 
estimate,  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Inasmuch  as  imports  and  exports  of 
ice  cream  are  negligible,  all  of  the  produc- 
tion is  assumed  to  have  been  consumed 
in  this  country.  On  this  basis,  the  con- 
sumption per  person  last  year  was  3  gal- 
lons Ten  years  ago.  the  per  capita 
consumption  was  a  little  more  than  2 
gallons. 

Greatest    increases    in    production    last 
year  over  the  preceding  year  were  recorded 
m    March.    April.    June    and   September 
The  estimates  include  production  in  whole- 
sale factories,  retail  shops  and  homes 


in   Dairy   Progress* 

^y  ^'    ERee*^.  Chief   of   the    United 
btates  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry 

Profitable  Utilization  of  Vast  Quanti- 
ties  of  By-products 

The  future  of  the  dairy  industry  depends 
largely  upon  the  application  of  science  to 
dairying 

Science  will  show  us  new  and  better 
methods.  No  other  food  commodity  is  so 
closely  related  as  milk  to  health  and  gen- 
eral welfare  There  is  need  for  more  le- 
search  work,  not  merely  to  promote  the 
dairy  industry,  but  to  protect  and  promote 
public   health. 

Much  scientific  research  and  experi- 
mental work  in  dairying  is  under  way  at 
the  State  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Ex- 
periment Stations,  in  commerical  labora- 
tories, and  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry  This  bureau,  which  if 
principally  a  research  organization,  co- 
operates with  other  agencies  in  dairy  re- 
search, and  strives  constantly  to  increase 
these  cooperative  relations 

In    recent    yr.ars    research    laboratories 
have  made  great  progress  in  finding  ways 
of  utilizing  profitably  skim-milk,   butter- 
milk, and  whey,  the  by-products  of  butter 
•nd  cheese.  Mr.  Reed  said      He  cited  fig- 
ures   to   show    that    vast    and    increasing 
quantities    of    these    materials    formerly 
wasted   are   being   utilized   commercially 
In    1918   the   production    of  condensed 
skim-milk.  used  principally  in  baking,  ice 
cream,  and  confectionery,  was  54.000.000 
pounds       The    production    increased    by 
leaps  and  bounds  until  in  1926  it  was  148  - 
000.000  pounds      In  1918  the  production 
of  condensed  buttermilk,  used  principally 
in      feeding     livestock,      was      12.000.000 
pounds;  in  1926  it  was  86.000.000  pounds 
more  than  seven  times  as  great      In  1918 
the  production  of  skim-milk  powder,  used 
in  baking,  ice  cream,  sausage-making,  and 
calf-feeding,    was    26.000.000    pounds;    in 
1929    the    production    was     147.000  000 
pounds.     In  1918  the  production  of  casein, 
used   chiefly   in   coating   printing   papers 
was  about   11.000.000  pounds;  m   1926  it 
was  nearly   17.000.000  pounds      In    1918 
the  production  of  crude  milk  sugar   was 
about  3.300.000  pounds;  in    1926  it   wa. 
aearly  4.500.000  pounds 

In  the  dairy  industry  as  in  the  other 
Industrie..  Mr.  Reed  aid.  it  may  happen 
that  by-products  largely  wasted  or  poorly 
utilized  today  will  become  main  products 
tomorrow  Our  dairy  industry  i.  striving 
to  di«:over  and  make  the  mo.t  of  it.  op- 
portunitie.. 


Standardization  of  Fajlectricity  Cools  Milk 
Products  Meets  Modi      A*  '"®**  ^^^^  '^*"  '*^® 

Needs  Says  Bui  Ue  or  mechanical  refrigeration  is  gen- 
The  standardization  of  farm  pXrally  used  to  cool  milk  to  the  temperatures 
whereby  foods,  feeds  and  fibers  arXf  around  50  degrees  Fahrenheit  ref|uired 
according  to  quality,  has  been  an  oim  for  a  high  quality  production  This  fact 
ing  development  of  modern  Alphas  given  rise  to  an  increased  interest 
agriculture  A  list  of  standards  ii,^  in  tSe  comparative  casts  of  electricity  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  A^^jce  for  refrigeration. 

luic  111  ilic  iasi  nt'teen  years  includa  Studies  ol  both  cooiiiiK  iiici'.iuJs  icvcal 
than  fifty  farm  commodities.  Th(s,*that  initial  costs  are  comparable,  advises 
dards  have  been  adopted  wholly  or  j*^W.  C.  Krueger.  New  Jersey  extension 
by    the    various    State    DeparHnan^.pccialisl  in  rural  electrification.     The  ice 

and  storage  approximate   the  cost 


Agriculture.  ^^^^ 

Although  the  use  of  the  Federal,, of  a  refrigeration  unit  and  box 
dards  by  producers  and  shippers  isoptl  "Operation  costs  depend  largely  on 
in  most  cases,  an  increasing  propoi^tlie  cost  of  ice  and  electric  current." 
farm  products  is  being  sold  on  the biSKrueger  points  out.  "In  New  Jersey, 
standards  meet  the  n^the  home  storage  of  ice  is  costing  farmers 
requirement  of  iJabout  $3  a  ton  and.  since  50  per  cent 
"N  ice  than  is  needed  must  be  stored 


grade      The 
merchandising 

commodities  according  to  quality  tfkf    ">  '« 

put  them  to  the  best  use  for  whicklto  »l'o^  ^°'  melting   losses,    the 
are  suited.     They  also  facilitate  baftualiy  used  for  cooling  costs  $4  50 
by    providing    a    common    trade  in       "Icmg  '^e  tank  costj  6  cents  a  hundred 
clature  to  designate  quality.  pounds 

Despite  the  increasing  use  of  stann^  ^^  cents 


ice   ac- 
a  ton. 


idditional.  giving  a  total  cost  of 
From  27  to  30  pounds  of  ice  arc 


L^aync  me  increasing  use  of  staM  "  cents,  rrom  ci  lo  ju  pouius  oi  ii-c  aic 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  ssyi.  required  to  cool  and  hold  a  40-quttrt  can 
publication  on  the  subject,  that  tit^of  milk-  the  larger  tanks  usinj  t!>e  lesser 
still  considerable  discufsion  as  to  wk>  amount  of  ice  because  of  smaller  radiation 


It   pays    to   grade    agricultural   pmd  Josses.     This   gives    a    cost    for    milk    re- 
The  department  points  out  that  stiu    frigeration  of  between  8  and  9  cents  a  can. 
ization  is  a  means  rather  than  an  a         ^  year's  meter  record  on  five  New  Jer- 
Whether  or  not   the  produa    '*>'  ^'^"V  farms  shows  a  variation  between 
■'  band  1.7  kilowatt  hour  for  each  40-quart 

led.   The  average  it  exactly  I  kilo- 
Six   cents   a   kilowatt 


Itself 

marketer  is  compensated  for  the  additr 

effort  and  expense  involved  in  makinf,    can  coo„_.    

classifications   depends,   says   the  de    ^"^  ^°^'  "  "" 

ment.     upon    his    subsequent    mark    *'°'"  '""^  electricity   is  a   fair  average   in 

practices  and  upon  the  trade  demaix     f^**  jersey  for  such  power  use.   making 

standardized  products.  '  ''"^    ''     ""''   '"  " 

For  example,"  the  department  nr. 
country  merchant  seldom  establisha; 


differentials  for  different  grades  when 

mg  eggs  from  producers  in  very  small 

In  contrast,  large  assemblers  of  egp 

It  highly  desirable  to  grade  their  ships 

so    that    throughout    the    regular  t 

channels   they   may   be   bought  and 

according  to  accepted  commercial  gi. 

As  a  general  statement  it  may  be  said: 

the  smaller  the  volume  of  business  tht 

likely  it  is  that  grading  to  generallt 

cognized   standards   will    pay.      In  1» 


refrigeration  cost  6  cents  for  every  can 
cooled  and  held  at  50  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

"In  addition  to  its  advantage  in  cost, 
mechanical  refrigeration  offers  freedom 
from  carrying  ice  and  tending  the  tank, 
it  insures  low  temperature  under  any 
weather  conditions,  and   it   is  automatic. 

"Dairymen  are  warned  not  to  buy  too 
small  a  unit,  for  they  are  inefficient  and 
costly  when  overloaded.  Even  under 
maximum  load  and  in  hottest  weather,  a 
refrigerator  should  not  have  to  run  much 
over  half  time." 


_ ~.-..ua.ui>    ifviii    pay.       in  u  

scale  operations   however,  standardise.    Co-Opcrative  Membership 

IS    now    universal  V    rfrnun,,.^    ».  .  L  ^     .         .  ^  .  "^ 


*^T.^v„'.l.rsuuot  •'  "••  °'"°  '^«"-'— ' 


Acre  Produces  457.6 

Bushels  of  Potatoes 

Dry  and  hot  weather  did  not  keep  John 
Richter.of  Duncannon.  Pa.  from  again  mak- 
mg  the  Keystone  400  Bushel  Potato  Club 
An  acre  of  Irish  Cobbler  potatoes  grown  on 
hi.  farm  produced  457.6  bushels.  Richter 
planted  certified  Maine  ««I  in  March 
When  graded,  the  potatoes  separated  into 
423  bushel,  of  first  and  34  bushel,  of 
■econd. 


One-Half  of  Nation's 

Cattle  T  B  Tested 

More  than  27,690.000  cattle,  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  all  the  cattle  m  the 
United  States,  are  now  under  supervision 
in  bovine  tuberculosis  eradication  work, 
according  to  the  most  recent  Federal  re- 
port. In  addition  cattle  on  the  waiting 
list  for  the  test  numbered  more  than  2.000.- 
000  as  of  July   Ist. 

The  12  leading  states  in  total  number  of 
cattle  under  supervision,  in  order  of  their 
rank,  are  Iowa.  Wisconsin.  Minnesota 
Ohio.  Illinois.  Michigan.  Indiana.  North 
Dakota.  New  York.  Kansas.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Nebraska.  Each  of  these 
states  has  more  than  a  million  cattle  under 
supervision. 

When  considered  on  a  country  basis 
976  or  slightly  less  than  one-third  of  all 
the  counties  in  the  United  States  are  now 
modified  accredited,  meaning  that  bovine 
tuberculosis  has  been  reduced  in  these 
counties  to  less  than  one-half  of  I  per  cent 
Pennsylvania  has  31  modified  accredited 
counties. 


IS  now  universally   recognized  as  a  1> 
requirement    for   success 

"Broadly  considered,  the  purpon 
establishing  standards  is  to  facilitab 
of  the  marketing  processes  Farm; 
ducts  may  pass  through  many  hana 
moving  from  the  centers  of  productm 
the  wholesale  markets  Many  proi 
are  sold  under  contract  for  future  dtiir 
and  a  large  part  of  the  business  ii  tn 
acted  at  long  range.  It  is  essentiak 
there  be  a  common  language  to  insurer 
tual  understanding  between  buyer  i 
seller  But  it  usually  is  neither  neces 
nor  desirable  in  such  commercial  m 
actions  to  require,  in  minute  detail,  f) 


fications  as  to  each  factor  influencing* 
A  general  grouping  ot* 


ket  quality. 


Relations  Committee 

Holds  Meeting 

The  organization  of  a  committee  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  National 
Co-operative  Milk  Producers'  Federation 
to  study  membership  relations  and  to 
deal  with  questions  of  education,  held 
its  first  meeting  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Dairymen's  League.  New  York  City, 
during  the  past  month. 

The  purpose  of  the  committee  will  be 
to  better  co-ordinate  educational  work 
where  possible  and  to  exchange  informa- 
tion on  membership  relations  among  the 
members  of  the  National  Federation, 
which  includes  some  forty  milk  producers' 
„ ^...„  co-operatives,   in   as   many   primary    milk 

product  into  grades  of  the  same  ranj^"'  j^rVeta  in  the  country. 

^^ii"."  *"■  "t'lity  is  usually  sufficient.     1       The  committee  will  proceed  to  develop 

•~  a  membership  program  and  has  held  its 
session  in  Columbus.  Ohio,  during  the 
past  sessions  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Co-operation. 

Members  of  the  committee  include  the 
following: 

A.  H.  Krahl.  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion of  Chicago:  H.  H.  Rathbun.  Dairy- 
men s  League  Co-operative  Association  of 
New  York;  F.  C.  Warner.  New  England 
Milk  Producers'  Association  of  Boston; 
A  J.  McCuire.  Land  OLakes  Creameries. 
•"<:..  of  Mmneapolis:  R.  B.  Melvin. 
National  Cheese  Producers'  Federation  of 
Plymouth.  Wisconsin;  I.  Ralph  Zollers. 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  of 
Philadelphia,  and  H.  B.  Steele.  Dairy- 
men's Co-operative  Sales  Company  of 
Pittsburgh.  Penna. 


The  department's  publication  on  ■ 
subject  is  entitled  "National  Standard) 
Farm  Products  "  It  gives  an  outlineol 
development  and  growth  of  standanf 
tion.  tells  how  the  standards  are  fonwi' 
ed  and  established,  and  discusses  th«i' 
ors  that  determine  the  standards  fore 
of  the  various  farm  commodities, 
publication  is  designated  as  Circular? 
Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  DeP" 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Washington,  D 


Provide  Hay  Crops 

Soybeans,  oats  and  peas.  Sudan  P» 
and  the  milleU  are  emergency  hay» 
these,  soybeans  are  the  best.  Th«y' 
nearly  equal  to  alfalfa  in  feeding  y^ 
Wilson  is  the  standard  variety  ' 
Manchu  is  best  for  northern  Pennsyh* 


1931   INTER-STATE  SELLING  PLAN 
Effective  October  1,   1930 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 
219  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Memorandum  of  Conference  held  July  28.  1930. 
Milk  will  be  sold  in  the  following  classifications: 
Basic  and  Surplus  Under  Such  Conditions  as  Are  Hereinafter  Defined. 

Producers  shall  receive  each  month,  basic  price  for  their  "Established  Basic 
Quantity,"  as  hereinafter  defined. 

BASIC  PRICE 

The  basic  price  will  be  established,  as  heretofore,  by  conference. 

METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  ESTABLISHED  BASIC  QUANTITY 

The  established  basic  quantity  for  1931  of  each  producer  used  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1930  shall  continue  to  be  his  established  basicquantity  during 
November  and  December,    1930. 

1  he  following  provisions  shall  apply  in  determining  basic  quantities  under  the 
October,  Inter-State  Selling  Plan  to  be  used  during   1931. 

OLD  SHIPPERS 

The  basic  quantity  of  each  old  producer  to  be  used  during  1931  shall  be 
established  by  adding  together  the  three  following  items  and  dividing  the  sum 
thereof  by  three. 

1.  Established  basic  quantity  used  for  1929  payments. 

2.  Elstablished  basic  quantity  used  for  1930  payments. 

3.  Average  production  made  in  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec,  1930. 

EXCEPTION  The  basic  quantity  for  1931  of  any  producer  starting  to 
ship  during  October,  November  or  December,  1928,  shall  be  established  by  add- 
ing together  the  three  following  items  and  dividing  the  sum  thereof  by  three. 

1.  Average  daily   production   times   thirty   made  in   Oct.,    Nov.,   and 
Dec.   1928. 

2.  Established  basic  quantity  used  for   1930  payments. 

3.  Average  production  made  in  Oct..  Nov..  and  Dec,  1930. 

OLD  SHIPPERS  WITHOUT  1929  BASIC  QUANTITIES 

The  basic  <|uantity  for  1931  of  any  producer  having  no  established  basic 
quantity  for  1929  payments,  shall  be  determined  by  adding  together  the  three 
following  items  and  dividing  the  sum  thereof  by  three: 

1.  Established  basic  quantity  for  1930  payments. 

2.  Average  production  made  in  Oct..  Nov..  and  Dec,  1929. 

3.  Average  production  made  in  Oct.,  Nov..  and  Dec  .   1930. 

INITIAL  TUBERCULIN  TEST  1930 

Any  producer  whose  cows  undergo  an  initial  test  for  tuberculosis  during 
the  year  1930  shall  use  as  his  established  basic  quantity  during  1931  the  higher  of 
either,  first. the  basic  quantity  used  during  1930.  or  second,  the  established  basic 
quantity  determined  in  accordance  with  the  provision  governing  "old  shippers." 

NEW  PRODUCERS  FROM  JANUARY  1,  1930,  to  SEPTEMBER  30,  1930 

Any  producer  starting  to  ship  on  or  after  January  1.  1930.  establishing  a 
basic  quantity  on  a  basis  of  50%  of  the  first  thirty  days'  shipment  or  any  other 
basic  not  above  70%  of  same,  shall  during  October.  November  and  December. 
1930.  receive  basic  price  for  70%  of  his  production  in  each  of  those  three  months. 
I  lis  established  basic  quantity  for  1931  shall  be  70%  of  the  average  daily  produc- 
tion made  in  October,  November  and  December.  1930. 
NEW  PRODUCERS  AFTER  OCTOBER  1, 1930  UNTIL  DECEMBER  31,  1930 

Any  producer  starting  to  ship  on  or  after  October  I,  1930.  and  prior  to 
January  I.  1931.  shall  during  October.  November  and  December.  1930.  receive 
basic  price  for  70%  of  his  production  in  each  of  those  three  months.  His  estab- 
lished basic  quantity  for  1931  shall  be  70%  of  the  average  daily  production  made 
in  October.  November  and  December.  1930.  computed  by  taking  the  sum  of 
his  daily  shipments  dividing  same  by  the  number  of  days  shipping  and  multiplying 
the  quotient  by  thirty. 

NEW  PRODUCERS  JANUARY  1,  1931  AND  UNTIL  FURTHER  NOTICE 

Any  producers  starting  to  ship  after  January  I.  1931,  shall  establish  a  basic 
quantity  on  a  basis  of  70%  of  his  first  thirty  days'  shipment. 

SURPLUS  QUANTITIES 

Each  producer  is  to  receive  the  surplus  price  for  that  portion  of  his  produc- 
tion in  excess  of  his  "Established  Basic  Quantity." 

SURPLUS  PRICE 

The  surplus  price  shall  be  established  by  the  following  method: 

1.  Determine  the  average  price  of  92  score  solid  packed  buttter  at  New 
York  City,  by  adding  all  daily  quotations  l>etween  the  28th  of  the  previous  month, 
the  27th  of  the  current  month  and  divide  the  sum  by  the  number  of  quotations 
included. 

2.  Multiply  this  average  butter  price  by  four  and  to  this  figure  add  20% 
of  the  same.  The  result  will  be  the  price  of  first  surplus  milk  of  four  %  butterfat 
content  at  all  receiving  stations  at  railroad  points.  To  determine  the  price  of 
direct  shipped  surplus  milk,  add  $.5755  per  hundred  pounds  to  cover  usual  dif- 
ferentials for  freight,  receiving  station  charges,  etc. 

A  committee  of  two.  one  representing  the  producers  and  one  representing 
the  buyers,  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  the  computations  of  the 
surplus  price  each  month.  They  shall  immediately  announce  the  result  of  their 
computations  to  all  parties  concerned. 


The  usual  butterfat  differential  of  four  cents  for  each  one-tenth  point,  and 
two  cents  for  each  one-half-tenth  point  of  butterfat.  shall  apply  to  surplus  milk 
as  well  as   to  basic  milk. 

REMOVALS 
In  case  of  tenants  changing  from  one  farm  to  another,  or  farm  owners  selling 
out  and  purchasing  a  farm  elsewhere,  and  who,  by  this  procedure,  change  buyers  of 
their  milk,   it  is  definitely  understood  that  the   basic  quantity  established  goes 
with  the  cows. 

SPECIAL  CASES 

Special  cases  where  one  or  more  producers  change  to  new  buyers  are  open 
to  agreement  between  such  producers,  buyers  and  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers'  Association. 


This  memorandum  covers  all  points  in  the  territory.  Any  of  the  parties 
interested  reserves  the  right  to  ask  for  a  conference  with  respect  thereto  at  any 
time. 


Future  Farmers  Win 

State  Judging  Titles 

Champion  livestock  judge.s  of  future 
f-armers  Week,  gathering  of  vocational 
agriculture  students  just  held  at  the  Pcnn- 
sylvaniaStateCollege  have  been  announced 
by  I  I.  C.  f-'etterolf.  director  of  the  agricul- 
ural  education  bureau  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Public  ln.struction.  who 
wan  111  ciiai^c  Ol    me  eveiil. 

1  ligh  teams  in  dairy  cattle  judging  were: 
Crawford  County,  first;  I-^st  Greenville. 
Montgomery  county,  second;  Troy,  Brad- 
ford county,  third  1  lighest  scoring  in- 
dividuals were  William  Smith.  Guys  Mills. 
C"rawford  county;  I-"red  Bohn.  Boalsburg. 
Centre  county;  Kermit  Peterson,  Cochran- 
ton.  Crawford  county,  who  will  represent 
Penn  lylvania  in  the  nation-wide  contest 
at  tlie  National  Dairy  F.xposition.  St. 
Louis. 

Benton.  Columbia  county;  Cochranville. 
Chester  county,  and  Millville,  Columbia 
county,  were  the  highest  ranking  teams 
respectively  in  the  livestock  judging  con- 
test. I  lighest  scoring  individuals  were 
Lloyd  Freeman.  Cochranville:  Paul  Green. 
Millvib;  Charles  Elliott.  Slipper  Rock, 
who  will  compose  the  Keystone  team  in 
the  Nitional  Contest  at  the  American 
Royal  livestack  Exposition,  Kansas  C'ity. 

Poultry  t>ams  ranking  highest  were: 
Morrison  Cove.  Blair  county,  first;  Avon- 
Grove.  Chester  county,  second;  E^st 
Greenville,  third.  I  lighest  scoring  in- 
dividuals were:  Wayne  Bitting.  Blair, 
Perry  county;  Jesse  Replogle,  Morrison 
Cove;   Richard    Baker.   Troy. 

West  Lampeter,  Lancaster  county: 
Benton.  Columbia  county;  f  nd  Lycoming 
county  ranked  first,  second  and  third  re- 
spectively in  judging  swine.  Individual 
high  placings  were  made  by  Alton  Dubbs. 
York  county;  Raymond  Armstrong.  Town- 
ville.  Crawford  County,  and  Willis  Young. 
Millville. 

David  War.'ield.  Fawn  Township  high 
school.  York  county,  won  the  oratorical 
contest  and  the  right  to  represent  Pennsyl- 
vania at  the  regional  contest  in 
Sprinjfield  Mass.  Six  hundred  and 
fifty  bsyj  attended  Fut  jre  Farmers  Week, 
and  554  participated  in  the  four  judging 
contests. 

Forestry  Has  Definite 

Relation  to  Farming 

Intelligent  management  of  the  home 
forest  is  now  of  recognized  importance 
in  the  farm  schedule  in  many  regions, 
says  the  Forest  Service.  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  farm 
requires  timber  for  building  and  repairing 
as  well  as  wood  for  fuel.  Trees  are  needed 
on  farms  for  the  protection  of  the  soil 
against  erosion,  for  the  shelter  of  livestock 
and  crops  against  dry  winds  of  summer 
and  cold  winds  of  winter,  and  for  beauti- 
fying the  farmstead.  Many  game  animals 
and  various  kinds  of  birds  that  aid  the 
farmer  in  controlling  insect  pests,  find 
food  and  shelter  in  the  woods. 

Good  woods  management  requires 
knowledge  of  the  use  and  commercial 
value  of  different  kinds  of  trees,  methods 
of  cutting  for  improvement  of  the  stand, 
and  methods  of  protecting  the  woods  from 
fire,  according  to  the  Forest  Service. 

A  revision  of  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  863.  Forestry 
Lessons  on  I  lome  Woodlands,  has  just 
been  issued.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
free  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.  C,  as  long  as  the  supply 
lasts. 


Raise  heifer  calves  from  only  the  very 
best  cows.  This  is  the  time  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  herd.  "Keep  down  the 
numbers  but  improve  the  quality,"  is  a 
good  motto. 
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_F^^de-k  Sh.„gle.  Advmf,!;;^  M.n.g., 


Banquet  will  present  the  usual  features, 
^ou  will  enjoy  it  as  you  will  li.e  general 
sessions  of  the  mect!ng. 

Make  your  planj  to  attend  this  meeting. 
It  will  be  of  extraordinary  interest  from 
many   angles. 
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Agriculture  is  still  effected  by  the  recent 
conditions  due  to  the  lack  of  rainfall, 
which  has  been  experienced  this  summer, 
not  only  in  tlie  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed, 
uui  tnrough  out  the  country  generally. 
In  fact,  conditions  of  the  same  cliaracter 
have  been  reported  from  ajjroad. 

August  rainfall  has  been  light  and  spot- 
ty. Some  few  sections  in  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed  have  been  favored  with  mod- 
erate showers,  but  there  has  been  little 
steady  rainfall,  the  kind  the  growing 
crops  need  so  badly 

Emergency  rations  will  be  necessary  to 
feed  cattle  to  keep  tliem  up  to  normal 
production  and  already  some  dairymen 
are  planning  to  buy  roughage  in  other  sec- 
tions where  there  has  been  a  more  liberal 
supply  of  rainfall 


The  basic 
(or  that  month 
For  all  milk 
lid. 


The  production  of  fluid  milk  in  t!ie  Philadelp'.ia  Milk  Sh«J   J     ■        i   i      . 
less  than  July  a  year  ago.    Consumption  is  also    o^  L^  Lly  lelsthr^Tt' J     "'  '"  "^ 

.,  ,. "  —•I'.us  price  tor  the  month  of  Kebruarv  and  rr^r, 

until  conditions  changed.     At  a  conference  held  on  Au":!"  29tl  wi 
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August,  1930,  Inter-State  Prices  at  **A"  Delivery  Points 

The  price  of  "A"  milk  of  any  ^iven  butterfat  content  and  bacteria  count  at  any 
mau  L«  u.,^»rt:.ir.,..l  Lw  ..A.l.r^,.  »„  .!._  bi,ge  price  per  UX)  lbs. 


na     »U,>»   -L-  I    .   "  ■'"      "    °c„,_f„,  niiik  will  be  paid  for  under  one  classification 

as     that  shipped   in  ^      „ci  oTthe  bs.ic  average,  which  will  l,e 


.     P'"^^  °'      "     milk  ot  any  Riven  butterlat  content  and  h 
"A"  milk  delivery  point  may  be  ascertained  by  adding  to  the  bi 

■  1       for  3. 00%  B.I-.  milk  at  that  delivery  point,  as  given   in    Table  I.  I 

prices,  quoted  below,  (or  August.   I930,  represent  those  to  be  paid  by  co-o|>erating  buyer*         and   bacteria  bonuses  as  indicated  in  Table  II 

excess  of  the  basic  quantity  the  surplus  price,  quoted  below,  (or  the  month  of  August 


butterfat  difTerentiala 


ne  ciassincaiion.    Class  I.  represented  by  the  amount  of  milk  in 
paid  for  by  co-operating  dealers  on  the  basis  of  92  score  butter. 


Table  I     Baae  Prices  at  "A"  Milk  Delivery  Pointa 


f     .  I  .        ...  "  "•"■  "s  'ne  consumption  of  milk 

1|  we  increase  our  production  too  far  above  last  ye.r^ 


BASIC  PRICE 

August.    19.30 
F.  O.   B.   Philadelphia 
Grade  B  Market   Milk 
Test  Per  Cent.        Per  100  Lbs 


Evidently  our  readers  are  paying  some 
attention   to  our  repeated   statements  in 
the  Milk  Producers-  Review,  and  appar- 
ently appreciate  the  value  of  good  butter 
We  fully  realize  that  "country  butter" 
as  IS  frequently  obtained  cunnot  always 
be  classed  as  "good  butter."     Frequently 
»uch  butter  ,8  the  product  of  a  number  of 
individual  producers,  frequently  the  dealer 
lacks   facilities   for  properly   keeping   the 
butter      I  le  may  lack  a  satisfactory  ice- 
box, and  even  good  butter  may  deteriorate 
If  not  properly  cared  for  and  further  yet 
the  facilities  of  the  housewife  may  not  be 
such  as  to  maintain  the  butter  purchased 
in  good  condition. 

Evidently  a  variety  of  factors  are  in- 
volved      One   means   of   obtaining   good 
butter  18  to  buy  it  cooperatively  from  a 
reliable    city    butter    dealer.      Have    the 
group  purchase  the  butter,  have  it  shipped 
to  some  central  point  and  then  gather  it 
promptly  -   and    more   particularly   than 
anythmg  else  care  for  the  butter  after  it 
reaches  your  home.    Keep  it  cool  and  free 
from  contaminating  odors   and  you  may 
thus  have  butter  that  can  be  enjoyed  by 
the    entire    household. 


At  a  meeting  with  the  cooperating  buy- 
ers in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  it  was 
agreed  after  an  extended  discussion  that 
the  basis  of  payment  for  surplus  milk,  to 
members  of  the  association  should  again 
be  based  on  our  four  times  the  average 
price  of  92  score  solid  packed  butter.  New 
York  City,  plus  20  per  cent. 

For  several   months   the  basis  of  pay- 
ment has  been  on  the  basis  of  four  times 
the  average  flat  price  of  92  score  butter 
New  York  City. 

While  the  price  of  this  surplus  milk  has 
been  relatively  low  owing  to  the  low  price 
of  butter,  producers  who  have  been  mak- 
ing surplus  milk  will,  by  this  agreement, 
find  a  material  increa.se  in  the  price  of 
September  surplus  milk.  Just  what 
this  will  be  is  difTicult  to  say  as  it  de- 
pends upon  the  range  of  butter  prices 
during  the  month. 


„       .  -—     -•  "»-  •■•i-icaac  our  produ 

„,  Butter  Situation 

Augu!t^^  wer  wrrhtLt  T"'- 1  '"^^  -  ^^^'^ «'---  --»>--« 

material  decrease  in  holdmgs  o     Augus  ^^f.r   9;o'''"^  """^  "l'  ''"°  ''"  ^'  '''- 
time  in  1929.  ^     *  ""'*  '^^°-  «"  '^"'npared  to  that  at  the  M,^ 

Has  been  of  value  and  ha's  figured  1    hrge::Tm:::    d^'"'^'^^"^  '"^*  "^^  '"  '''^- 
played  its  part  in  lowering  storage  h  Jdm",  —"-Pt-n  and  consequend; 

^.-^^lhn;?::;'mi;r:;:^:f  ::r:^^  w.  bei. 

greater  quantities  of  butter      Its  liblraT  '    A      ^  '""'"'^">'  ^'d"'  i"  the  u«» 

sequent  heavy  storage  ho  ding  w  i^h  I  "aruTe  h"  '"  ^'^'"'  '°""  ""''''"'-'  ""^  - 
relationship.  ^  "  *  '"''^  *"*^'  *  depressing  influence  on  the  pr« 

opened  the  month  at  37  cents  In  m^r^  .l'  '''V^'P'""  P^"  °f  -^'k  «  calcul.tec 
clo.se  of  August  touched  40./  '  cent,  dll  °  V  '"^  '"'^'^'^  ^^  """  ""^  toward  tl, 
cents.  ''  ""*'  '^«=''"'"«  '>°^«ver  at  the  end  of  the  month  to  * 


i 


I 


3. 
3  05 
3   1 
3.IJ 
3.2 
3  25 
3.3 
3.35 
3  4 
3.45 
3.5 
).55 
).« 
3  65 
3  7 
3  75 
3  8 
3  85 
3.9 

3  95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 

4  45 
4  5 
4  55 
4  6 
4  65 
4.7 
4  75 
4  8 
4  85 
4  9 
4  95 
5. 


3.29 
3.31 
3.33 
3.35 
3  37 
3.39 
3.41 
3.43 
3  45 
3  47 
3,49 
3. SI 
S.S) 
J. 55 
3  57 
3.59 
).6I 
3.61 
3.65 
3.67 
3.69 
3.71 
3.73 
3.75 
3.77 
3.79 
3.01 
3.83 

3.a5 

3.87 
3.89 
3.91 
3.93 
S.9S 
8.97 
3.99 
4.01 
4.<» 
4.03 
4.07 
4.09 


The  Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 

:TiTl  "f'"  ''^°'"^"'  A-ciation 
A  ^  t  ^"'''  ^'^  °"  November  18th 
and  ivth.  The  meetings  will  be  held  in 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

8hf  m'L'*^'    ""•'    °'    *''*    Association 
hould  be  represented  by  official  delegates. 
Under  the  present  plans  of  the  organiza- 
■on  one  official  delegate  comes  from  any 
ocal  having  from  25  to  200  members  and 
that  all  h>cals  with  more  than  200  mem- 
bers shall  be  entitled  to  two  official  dele- 
gates.    Official  delegates  attend  the  meet- 
")gs   at    the   expense   of   the   association 

andTsoT""  '"'^'"';^'--'■"«  expenses 
and  $2.50  for  one  night's  lodging 

Locals  should  plan  now  for  meetings  to 
elect  delegates  and  to  discuss  various 
programs  for  action  at  the  Annual  Meet- 
ings. 

At   an   early   date,    blank   proxy   forms 

L-cals  for  distribution  among  the  members 
of  the  Locals  who  may  be  unable  to  at- 

attend  the  meeting  and  see  for  yourself 
just  what  the  association  has  done  durmg 
the  past  year  and  what  its  plans  may  be 
for  the  future. 

Your  association  is  planning  for  the  en- 
tertainment  of  the  lad.es  accompanying 
the  members  and  delegates.    The  Annu  J 


September  Milk  Prices 

Under     agreement     with     co- 
operating   buyers,    the   price   to 
be  paid   for   basic    milk   during 
September,    1930,    remains    un- 
changed.    Surplus  milk  during 
September,  1930,  will  be  paid  for 
under  the  agreement  of  August 
29th,  1930,  as  will  be  noted  below. 
The  price  of  basic  mi'k,  3  per 
cent  butter  fat  content,  F.O.B 
Philadelphia,     for     September,' 
will,  subject  to  market  condi- 
tions,    be    $3.29    per    hundred 
pounds  or  7.1  cents  per  quart. 

The  price  of  basic  milk  de- 
hvered  at  receiving  stations  in 
the  51-60  mile  zone,  for  Septem- 
ber, 3  per  cent  butterfat  content 
will,  subject  to  market  con- 
ditions, be  $2.71  per  hundred 
pounds,  with  the  usual  di.Ter- 
entials  and  variations  at  other 
mileage  points. 

SURPLUS  MILK 
Surplus  milk  shipped  during 
September,  will  be  paid  for  by 
co-operating  buyers,  on  the 
average  price  of  92  score  butter, 
•ohd  packed.  New  York  City 
plus  20  per  cent. 


records  were  first  complied  in  1915  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  f  oodo  and  Chem- 
istry. Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Eggs  in  storage  amounted  to  24.288.532 
dozens  as  compared  to  18.725,197  dozens 
>n  1929.  an  increase  of  approximately  33 
per  cent. 

More  poultry,  game.  beef,  veal  and 
mutton  were  in  storage  this  year  but  less 
hsf,  and  pork,  when  compared  with  the 
record  for  June  30.  1929. 

The  figures  for  June  30.  1930.  and  the 
corresponding  figures  for  the  year  previous 
are: 


When  milk  is  not  tested  the  price  f 
delphia  is  8  cents  per  quart. 

AUGUST   SURPLUS   PRICES 
F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 

C  lass  I 
Test  Per  Cent  Per  1 00  lbs. 


Price  Per  Qt. 
7.1 
7.1 
7.15 
7.2 
7.25 
7.3 
7.35 
7.4 
7.4 
7.45 
7  5 
7.55 
7.6 
7  65 
7.65 
7.7 
7  75 
7  « 
7  85 
7.9 

7  95 
8. 
8 
8.05 

8  1 
8   15 
8,2 
8  25 
8  3 
8  3 
8  35 
8  4 
8  45 
8  5 
8.55 
8,6 
8  65 
8.65 
8  7 
8  75 
8  8 
>,  b.  Phila- 


Eggs  in  shell  (do2s) 
f^ggs  out  shell  (Iba.) 
Butter  (lbs.). 
Poultry  (Ibe.).  . 

F-'hor,,.)......;;; 

Game  (lbs.).  . 
Beef  (lbs.)...       ■■■■ 
Veal  (lb,.). .  . 
Mutton  (Iba.) 


PorkTiK.  r' 260.955 

°'''^""> 4.062.770 


1930 

24.288.532 

5.895.171 

7.106.622 

2.797.932 

2.655.182 

2.351 

2.911,193 

149.486 

260.955 


1929 

18.725.197 

4.043.943 

5.890.916 

1.676.833 

3.235.674 

2.041 

1.473.443 

55.117 

243.682 

4.850.133 


3.394 
873 


312 


^V^y^^^^^ER  PRICES 

92  Score.   Solid    Packed 


More  Butter,  Eggs 

In    Cold    Storage 

With  a  total  of  7.106.622  pounds,  more 
butter  was  reported  in  the  7i  licensed  cold 
•torage  warehouses  in  the  Commonwealth 

on  June  30, 930.  than  on  the  correspond 
^  date  of  «,y  previous  yea,  ,ince  the 


I 

2 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
') 
II 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


Phila. 
38 
38 

If/* 

,^«'/^ 
39 

39>/i 

40 

40 

40'/, 

401/, 

401/^ 

401/i 

40 

40 

40./, 

41 

\v^ 

41 
41 
41 


New  York 
37 
37 

371/2 
37./, 

38 

39 

39./, 

39./, 
39./, 

\7^ 
39 

^"/^ 

40 

40./, 

40./, 

40 

40 

40 

40 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Quality  Control 
Department  of   the  Dairy  Council 
for  the  month  of  July.   1930.- 
No.  Inspections  Made .... 

Sediment  Tests 

No.     Permanent     Permits 
Issued 

No.    Temporary    Permits 
Issued 

Meetings 

Attendance ein 

Reels  Movies  shown 4 

Bacteria  TesU  Made 
(Plants) 65 

No.  Miles  Traveled 30.0% 

During  the  month  97  dairies  were 
discontinued  from  selling  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  regulationl^-43 
dairies  were  reinstated  before  the 
month  was  up. 

To  date.  1 70.032  farm  inspections 
nave  been  made. 


Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council 


12 
3 


I 


'i 


3. 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3  35 
3,4 
3,45 
3,5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.U 
S.7 
).7S 
).• 

i.as 

3.9 
3.95 

4. 

4  05 
4,1 
4,15 
4,2 
4  25 
4  3 
4  35 
4  4 
4  45 
4  5 
4  55 
4  6 
4  65 
4,7 
4  75 
4  8 

4  85 
4  9 
4  95 
5 


SI  69 
1,71 
1.73 
1.7) 
1.77 
1.79 
I. SI 
l.t> 
1.85 
l.*7 
I.t9 
1.91 
1.95 
1.95 
1.97 
1.99 
2.01 
2.05 
2.05 
2.07 
2.09 
2.11 
2.15 
2.15 
2.17 
2.19 
2.21 
2.23 
2.25 
2.27 
2.29 
2.31 
2.33 
2.35 
2.57 
2.39 
2.41 
2.43 
2.45 
2  47 
2  49 


Per  100  lbs 
$3  65 
3  65 
3.7 
3.75 
5.0 
5.65 
5.9 
5.95 
5.95 
4.0 
4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.25 
4.5 
4.55 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.55 
4.6 
4.«5 
4.7 
4.75 
4.0 
4.85 
4.9 
4.9 
4. 95 
5.0 
5.0J 
5.1 
5.15 
5.2 
5.2 
5.25 
5.3 
5.35 


^  A  if?"  ^""'  B"'Winf .  Phlladalphla 

A  co-oper.t.ve  movement  eatablished  »oV 

Public1't^rr't"a'r"  ."'  '"'°"--ti"n  .nd 
Hist  butio^  IT  r»  '°  •'".P'oduction  and 
'-d  vr."i„°'„ute^"-    "^    *^'" 

li«t»d  with  th.  NationaJ  Dury  Council 

C   I   C^Ll^^  ^'"  Pr-id«t 

R  tul-  *""»••>«  S«:raury 
gJ«  I  H  "•  J'\:  Tr.«ur.,^ 
•--or,.  J.  HauptfiUi,.,.  Aaaiauat  TraMum 


1929 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
t)ecember 

1930 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Auguit 


MONTHLY  SURPLUS  PRICES 
*%  At  All  RaceivifiB  Stationa 


Class   I 


26 
36 
31 
,15 
15 
06 
(M) 
05 
17 

03 
96 

74 

41 

45 

51 

39 

I   29 

I    36 

I    51 


Class  II 
I  88 
I  96 
I  92 
1,79 
I  79 
1,71 


^LJnrle  Ab  says  we  keep  whatever  wc  u.se; 
a  hot  stove  and  a  lighted  lantern  are 
»eldom  stolen. 


BASIC  PRICE 
Country   Receiving  Stationa 
August,    1930 
Quotations  are  at  railroad  points.  Inland  stations 
carry  difTerentialn  subject    to  local   arrangements. 

Prices    are    less    freight     and     receiving    station 
charges. 
Miles 


1  to 
II  to 
21  to 
31  to 
41  to 
51  to 
61  to 
71  to 
81  to 
91  to  100 

101  to  no 

III  to  120 
121  to  130 
131  to  140 
141  to  150 
151  to  160 
161  to  170 
171  to  180 
l«l  to  IW 
191  to2fX) 
201  to  210 
211  to  220 
221  to  230 
231  to  240 
241  to  250 
251  to  260 
261  to  270 
27 1  to  280 
281  to  290 
291  to  300 


Test 
3 

3  05 

3,1 

3    13 

3  2 

3  25 

3  3 

3.35 

3,4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


incl. 


ght  Rates 

Price  ^%   Mi 

.2f.8 

$2.79 

,2H3 

2,77 

.308 

2,75 

.313 

2,74 

.333 

2  72 

.343 

2  71 

.364 

2  69 

.374 

2  (.8 

.389 

2,67 

,399 

2  66 

,414 

2  64 

.424 

2  63 

.434 

2  62 

.450 

2  61 

.460 

2  60 

.475 

2.5« 

.480 

2  58 

.490 

2  57 

.505 

2  55 

.510 

2,55 

.520 

2  54 

.535 

2  52 

.540 

2,52 

.550 

2  51 

.556 

2  50 

.566 

2  49 

.576 

2  4S 

.581 

2  48 

.5% 

2  46 

.600 

2  46 

SURPLUS  PRICES* 

JULY    AND    AUGUST 

At  All  Receiving  Stations 

July  August 

P      


45 

5 

55 
,6 

65 

7 

,75 
,8 
,85 

9 

95 


05 
.1 
15 
2 

25 
3 

35 
.4 
.45 
5 

55 
.6 
.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.B5 
4.9 
4  95 
5. 
•Note 


cr  100  lbs. 

Per  ItOlbs. 

$0  96 

$111 

0.98 

1,13 

1,00 

1,15 

1   02 

1    17 

1    04 

1    19 

1    06 

1   21 

1   ()8 

1   23 

1,10 

1  25 

1    12 

1  27 

1    14 

1.29 

1    16 

1,31 

1    18 

1   33 

1,20 

1.35 

1   22 

1.37 

1.24 

1    39 

1.26 

1,41 

1.28 

1.43 

1.30 

1.45 

1.32 

1   47 

1,34 

1   49 

1   36 

1    51 

1,38 

l,5i 

1,40 

1,55 

1.42 

1.57 

1   44 

1,59 

1,46 

1   61 

1,48 

1,63 

1   50 

1.65 

1,52 

1,67 

1,54 

1   69 

1,56 

1,71 

1   58 

1   73 

1.60 

1,75 

1   62 

1   77 

L64 

1   79 

1   66 

1   HI 

1   68 

1   83 

1    70 

1   85 

1   72 

1   87 

1    74 

1   89 

1    76 

1,91 

-Through  an  error  the  surplus  price  for 

July,  printed   '      '         •«■■..•  ... 


hrough  _..  _ _  ,_ 

in  the  Milk  Producers'  Review  was 
incorrect.  I'he  correct  prices  are  jtiven  above.  Pro- 
ducers were  paid  full  prices  for  July  surplus  by  alt 
the  various  buyers. 

MONTHLY  BASIC  PRICE  OF  GRADE  B 

OR  MARKET  MILK 

3  per  cent    butterfat  content 

Receiving 
P.O  ».  I'hila. 


■ktA><r~   /-.r-  Minimum  Butterfat 

,.,-.  .w.^Vrw    .    ..K...  Delivery  Point           Test  Rc.,uircineiit  in     Basr  Price  of  3.50^ 

pi.l.lVI.KY  HOINr              _____  Location  in  Mileage       Kffect  at  Uclivery          Milk  per  100  Lbs. 

Phila.   Terminal  Market  Per  Cent 

47lli  and  Lancaster F.O.B.  4. DO  $3.49 

31st  and  Chestnut F.O.H.  4  (MJ  3 '49 

Baldwin  Duiries F'.CB.  4   00  3.49 

Brcuninger-l,>airies KO.B.  4  00  3^49 

Other  Terminal   Markets 

Audubon.  N.  J F.O.B.  4  00  5.49 

f  ani.len.  N.    I F.O.H.  4()0  5.49 

Nurrislown.  Pa F.  O.  B.  less     9  cts.  4  00  5  40 

Wilmington.  Del F.  O.  IJ.  less  30  cU.  4,00  3.19 

Receiving  Stations 

Ansrlma.  Pa 41-50  3   70  2  92 

Bedford.  Pa 2f>l2/0  3    70  2^68 

Boyertiiwn.  Pa 5 1      WJ  3.70  2  91 

Bridgelon.  N.  J 31      40  3   70  3  06 

Byers.  Pa 41-50  4  20  2  92 

C  urry ville.  Pa 261    270  3  60  2  68 

Goshen.  Pa.* 5 1      60  3  60  2   79* 

Huntingdon.  Pa 201    210  3   70  2   74 

Kelton.  I'u 51-   <jO  3  6"  2  91 

Kimberton.  Pa 41-50  4   10  2  92 

Landenberg.  Pa 41-50  3,70  2  92 

Mercersburg.  Pa 181    IW  3   70  2  75 

Nassau.  Del 1)1     140  3   70  2*81 

Oaford.  Pa 51      60  3  60  2  91 

Red  Mill.  Pa 51-60  3  70  291 

RiiiHoes.  N   J 51-60  4   10  2  91 

Rushland.  Pa 31-40  4   10  2^94 

Toughkenamon.  Pa 41      50  3  60  2  92 

Waynesboro.  Pa 181    \<H)  3.70  275 

Williamsburg.  Pa 221230  3.70  2   72 

Yerkes.  Pa 31-40  3,70  2  94 

/leglersville.  Pa 41-50  3,70  2.92 

1st  Surplus  Price F.  O.  B.  Phila.  4  00  189 

1st  Surplus  Prica F  OB.  A..  Rec.  Sta.  A  1. 31 

•  BaRe<l  on  Oxford.  Pa.,  less  12  cents  per  100  lbs. 

A- Same  Butterfat  Minimum  Requirement  as  in  effect  for  Basic  Milk  at  each  Receiving  Station 

Table  II     Total  B.F.  and  Bacteria  Payments  Above  Base  Price  for  "A"  Milk 


Butterfat 

lest 
Per  Cent 


I 


1928 
July 
Auffutt 
Scptemlwr 
October 
November 
December 

1929 
Januiiry 
rebruary 
March 
April 
May 
June 

July 

August 
.September 
October 
November 
I  >ecember 

1930 
January 
I'rbrtiary 
March 
April 
May 
June 

July 

August 


Per  Cwt. 


29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 


Quarts 

7  I 

7  1 

7  1 

7  1 

7  1 

7  1 


station  50  mile 
zone  jier  cwt. 


3.50 

3.SS 

3.60 

3.65 

3.70 

3.75 

3.80 

3.85 

3.90 

3.95 

4.00 

4.05 

4.10 

4. IS 

4.20 

4.2; 

4.30 

4.35 

4.40 

4.4S 

4.50 

4.S5 

4.60 

4.6S 

4.70 

4.75 

4.80 

4.85 

4.90 

4.95 

S.OO 

S.OS 

8.10 

5.15 

5.20 

8.25 

5.30 

5.35 

5.40 

5.45 

5.50 

S.S5 

5.60 

5.6S 

5.70 

S.75 

5.80 

5.85 

5.90 

5.95 

6.00 


Premium  for  Butterfat 

Content 
Above  3.50-? 


If   Bacteria 
Premium 
is  Made 


.00 
.03 
.06 
.09 
.12 
.15 
.18 
.21 
.24 
.27 
.30 
.33 
.36 
.39 
.42 
.45 
.48 
.51 
.54 
.57 
.60 
.64 
.68 
.72 
.76 
.80 
.84 
.88 
.92 
.96 
1,00 
I   (M 
I   08 
1,12 
I    16 
I    20 
I    24 
1,28 
I    32 
I    36 
I   40 
I   44 
1.48 
I    52 
I    56 
I    60 
I    64 
I    68 
I    72 
I    76 
I   80 


If   Bacteria' 

Premium 

is  Not  Made 


,00 
.02 
.04 
.06 
.08 
.10 
.12 
.14 
.16 
.18 
.20 
.22 
.24 
.26 
.28 
.30 
.32 
.34 
.36 
.38 
.40 
.42 
,44 
,46 
.48 
,50 
,52 
,54 
56 
,58 
.60 
.62 
.64 
.66 
.68 
.70 
.72 
.74 
.76 
.78 
.80 
.82 
.84 
,86 
88 

.92 
.94 
,'>6 
98 
1,00 


Total  combined  payment  for  Butterfat  differential  and  bacteria 
bonus  above   base   price   per    100  lbs.   for    3.505B    B.F.   milk 

Clas4  op  BacTeaiA  REgi^isEMENT 
(.See  note  I  for  definition  of  each  class  ol  bacteria  requirement.) 


1 


.40 

.43 

.46 

.49 

.52 

.55 

.58 

.61 

.64 

67 

.70 

.73 

.76 

.79 

.82 

.85 

.88 

.91 

.94 

.97 

I   00 

I   04 

I   08 

I    12 

1,16 

1.20 

I   24 

1,28 

I   32 

1.36 

1.40 

I    44 

1,48 

I   52 

I   56 

I   60 

I   64 

I   68 

I   72 

I   76 

I   80 

1,84 

I   88 

1,92 

1  96 

2  (M) 
2  04 
2,08 
2.12 
2  16 
2,20 


III 


.25 
.28 
.31 
.34 
.37 
.40 
.43 
.46 
.49 
.52 
.55 
.58 
.61 
.64 
.67 
.70 
.73 
.76 
.79 
.82 
.85 
.89 
.93 
.97 
1,01 
I   05 
r09 
I    13 
I    17 
1.21 
I   25 
I   29 
1,33 
1,37 
1,41 
1,45 
I    49 
I    53 
I   57 
I   61 
I   65 
I   69 
1.73 
I    77 
I   81 
18) 
I    89 

1  93 
1,97 

2  01 
2  05 


IV 


.25 

.15 

.28 

.18 

.31 

.21 

.34 

.24 

.37 

.27 

.40 

.30 

.43 

.33 

.46 

.36 

.49 

.39 

.52 

.42 

.55 

.45 

.58 

.48 

.61 

.51 

.64 

.54 

.67 

.57 

.70 

.60 

.73 

.63 

,76 

.66 

.79 

.69 

.82 

.72 

.85 

.75 

.89 

.79 

.93 

.83 

.97 

.87 

1  01 

.91 

1   05 

.95 

^   W 

.99 

1    13 

1   03 

1,17 

1,07 

1.21 

III 

1   25 

1.15 

1   29 

1.19 

1,33 

1.23 

1   37 

1.27 

1.41 

1   31 

1,45 

1    35 

1,49 

1.39 

1,53 

1,43 

1,57 

1,47 

1  61 

1.51 

1   65 

1.55 

1,69 

1.59 

1   73 

1.63 

1,77 

1.67 

1   81 

1   71 

1   85 

1,75 

1   89 

1   79 

1,93 

1.83 

1   97 

1.87 

2,01 

1.91 

2  05 

1  S5 

Nona 
.02 
.04 
.06 
.08 
.10 
.12 
.14 
.16 
.18 
.20 
.22 
.24 
,26 
.28 
.30 
.32 
.34 
.36 
.38 
.40 
.42 
.44 
.46 
.48 
.50 
.52 
.54 
,56 
.58 
.60 
.62 
.64 
.66 
.68 
.70 
,72 
.74 
,76 
.78 
.80 
.82 
.84 
.86 
.88 
.90 
.92 
.94 
.96 
.98 
1,00 


71 
71 
71 
71 
71 
71 


Note  (I)  Definition  of  Bacteria  Classes  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V. 


3  29 
3  29 


41 
41 
29 
29 
29 
29 
54 
54 
54 
44 

29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
2*» 


3  29 


I 

I 

35 

35 

I 

I 

I 

I 

6 

6 

6 

4 


71 

71 

83 

83 

71 

71 

71 

71 

96 

2  % 

2  96 

2  87 


THE  1930  SUMMER  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS: 

Class  1   -  Shippers  will  qualify  for  C  lass  I  bonus  of  40  cents  per  100  lbs,  if  the  bacteria  count  is 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  between  0   30.(K)0. 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  between  0    10.000. 

Cla.ss  1 1      Shippers  will  qualify  for  Class  1 1  bonus  of  25  cents  per  100  lbs.  if  the  bacteria  count  is 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  vetween  30.IK)()    100.000. 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  between  10.001  -50.000. 

IF  THE  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  ARE  NOT  MET  IN  AUGUST: 

Class  V     Shippers  will  fail  to  qualify  for  any  bacteria  premium  in  August  if  the  bacteria  count  ia 
(p  at  terminal  market  delivery  noinfs  l(K).fK)l  or  over. 


71 
71 
71 
71 
71 
71 
71 
71 


V      u'^'TiVi""  "2"  "'•A-'^si'M  '<y  '''•,' PPf  "•'•'""«  May.  June.  July.  August.  .September  and  October. 

See  rage '*  for  Inter  .State     A      Milk  Stsndards, 
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MILK     PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


For  Those  Who  Fail 


HOME-^HEALTH 


September,  lupte^ber,  1930 


MILK    PRODUCERS    REVIEW 
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■"All  honor  to  him  who  shall  win  the  prize," 

The  world    has   cried   for   a   thousand 

years; 

But  to  him  who  tries  and  who  fails  and 

dies, 

1  give  great  honor  and  glory  and  tears. 

Ogreat  is  the  man  with  a  sword  undrawn. 
And    good    is    the    man    who    refrains 
from  wine, 
But  the  man  who  fails  and  yet  fights  on. 
Lo.  he  is  the  twin-brother  of  mine!" 

— Joaquin  Mili  er. 


Putting  Children 

On  an  Allowance 

With  the  opening  of  school  the  children 
will  be  getting  into  a  new  routine,  and  this 
is  a  good  time  to  start  them  on  an  allow- 
ance as  you've  often  thought  of  doing. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Econom- 
ics recommends  a  simple  method  consisting 
of  several  envelopes  preferably  stout 
manila  for  durability  one  for  each  kind 
of  expenditure.  Two  would  be  enough  for 
a  child  at  first,  one  marked  "To  spend" 
and  one  "To  save  for  something  nice." 

Many  parents  give  their  children  a  few 
pennies  each  week  when  they  are  but  four 
or  five  years  old.    When  a  child  has  learned 
to  make  change,  to  add  or  subtract  small 
amounts,  and  can  be  sent  to  the  store,  he 
is  old  enough  to  have  some  money  of  his 
own  to  handle.     The  envelope  system  is  a 
help  until  he  can  write  his  "accounts"  in  a 
book.     Then  he  should    be   taught  grad- 
ually how  to  find  out  what  he  has  spent 
and  what  is  left,  how  to  save  for  definite 
purchases  greatly  desired   for   himself  or 
for  gifts,  and  ultimately  how  to  manage 
larger  sums  which  include  personal  money 
and    money    for    definite    uses    such    as 
"school,"    "carfare,"    and    lunches"      A 
child  who  is  old  enough  to  ride  on  street 
cars  alone  is  ready  for  a  notebook  system 
of   accounts. 

By  the  time  a  boy  or  girl  is  in  the  last 
grammar  grade  or  ready  for  high  school, 
a  clothing  allowance  may  be  added  and 
lU  use  taught.  This  is  a  good  time  to  in- 
troduce a  check  book.     If  the  local  bank 


Feeding  Camp  Joy 

A  Dairy  Council  Project 

"Keep  your  sunny  side  up  up"  And 
so  the  bursting  chorus  of  children's  voices 
rang  out  at  Camp  Joy.  eight  miles  from 
.vcau'ing  and  almost  m  sight  of  the  Blue 
mountains.  Eight  hundred  feet  high,  and 
the  air  was  pure  and  clean! 

Turning  children's  eunnysides  up  is  a 
problem  for  such  a  health  camp  as  the 
one  run  by  the  Reading  Kiwanis  Club  in 
conjunction  this  year  with  the  Philadel- 
phia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council. 

Late  in  starting  this  year,  due  to  a  build- 
ing program  on  this  new  camp  site,  84 
girls  were  kept  for  only  two  weeks  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  number  of  boys  for  two 
weeks  But  the  program  of  camp  in  its 
healthful  surrounding  gave  the  165  under- 


Home  Inventory  Taken  in 
Sussex  County,  Delaware 

From  Sussex  County,  in  the  State  of 
Delaware,  comes  a  most  interesting  story 
of  the  health  survey  rr^aA^  U..  »l._  i  i_  • 
sity  of  Delaware,  through  their  Extension 
Service,  and  Miss  Pearl  MacDonald. 
State    Nutrition   Specialist. 

We  have  long  been  familiar  with 
agricultural  surveys  and  their  outlook, 
which  gave  for  the  year  the  probable  grain 
or  live  stock  production;  but  a  survey  of 
the  homes  and  people  and  their  health 
outlook  is  very  rare. 

In  this  age  of  health  instruction  we  are 
looking  at  our  children  with  a  different 
understanding:  the  examinations  of  the 
school  children  of  Sussex  County  by  the 
County  Health  Doctor  revealed  some  very 


Schools  and  Education 

Dr.  Hannah  McK.  Lyons 

Today  there  are  many  types  of  schools 

ind  just  as  many  types  of  education.     No 

onger  do  we  feel  that  every  child  must  be 

^^ressed  through  the  same  mould  ut  school. 

Women    We've   Mgf^ut  here  we  will  talk  of  only  two  types. 

Vl'e  of  the  country  know  that  there  is 

Sfa>ij_„    .    D       .   .  ■      Z          '           '  much  of  real  knowledge  to  lie  gained  on  a 
Marling    a    Roadside    Busin....   u. T  ^  .  j:j  ....  .i .l_.  .l. 

iwo  Baskets  of  Tomatoes  ^jj^  ^^ild  would  be  sent  to  the  farm  for 
Not  long  ago  in  Montgomery  Counf  Khoolinj  They  have  seen  what  the 
Penn.sylvania  we  pulled  the  car  up  in  f„  country  life  has  done  for  its  cl.ildren  in 
of  a  diminutive  shed  filled  with  all  maii»  jwlvmg  many  di  ricuit  problems,  in  build- 
of  home  canned  goods,  fresh  fruit  »  ing  a  »elf-rcli-ncc.  a  gclf-dct>«.ndtnce.  a 
vegetables.  A  cheery  little  woman  w»„  desire  and  ability  to  care  for  ones  self  and 
a  greeting  to  indicate  that  as  soon  ui,  one'»  family  even  througli  economic  crises 
was  finished  with  her  present  customer.  »nJ  '^'•"*  "''*'''  "^  de-ired  for  their  own 
should  have  her  attention.  children. 

I*       In    "The    Survey."    Elinor    Goldmark 
jars  of/  P^^k  tells  U3  that  six  schools  in  New  York 

H    uv,iii    fruj,  ^Ci.y.  and  a  vacation  farm  are  cooperating 

vegetables,  various  kinds  of  pickles  »  fof  '*>"  experiment.  Schooling  outside 
serves,  jellies,  and  even  the  tiniest-  *>'  '''*  sc'ioolroom.  formerly  was  only  a 
small  white  onions  Cnly  c ne  jar  ofejci  matter  of  a  last-day-of-school  picnic;  a 
evidently  out  just  as  a  sample.  Buncl»  *'''"  '"  ^^^  ^°'  *^''*^  flowers,  or  a  chestnut 
of  fresh  clean  carrots,  beets,  a  basket  <  '"'"'  '"  ^^^  '^"'  ''"'  "°^  '*  '*  ''*'"8  tried 
two  of  onions,  lima  beans,  besides  pei,  in  terms  of  from  four  days  to  a  month  and 
peaches,  etc.  All  of  it  on  a  small  sol  '""  '*''•  ''''^  """^  B'vcn  credits  as  though 
but  everything  in  the  pink   of   perfect«   '<"  •^'"*'  '^°°'"  study. 

Then  Mrs,  Alexander  turned  to  taikt       '"  '''*  »P""3  ""^  fall  the  school  chil- 


In   the  meantime  we  studied 
market's  offering.      Rows   of 

containing    both    fruit  ^ 


ferent    sizes 


privileged   children,    who   were   fortunate 


^'cZZ"'^'  ■^'"^  ^""'=''  -♦  Burlin,ton 
County  Preventorium,  New  Jereey 

does  not  handle  accounts  for  minors 
checks  may  be  drawn  on  the  parent  up  to 
the  amount  of  the  allowance  and  all  trans- 
actions made  as  businesslike  as  possible 
Poorly  chosen  purchases  will  occur  from 
time  to  time,  but  after  a  little  experience 
the  child  trained  in  this  way  can  be  trusted 
to  handle  funds  intelligently. 


criildren 
enough    to    be    selected    by    the    welfare 
agencies  of  Reading  opporunity  to  come 
They  were  given   a  good   start   and    they 
went  home  happier,   browner  and   fatter 
Little  cheeks  filled  out;  eyes  brigl  tsned  for 
the  simple  excellent   food  etched   its  own 
story  of  achievement  in  those  young  faces. 
The  children  were  all  weighed  in  on  ar- 
rival and  out  on  leaving.     Each  detach- 
ment arrived  in  time  for  the  mid-morning 
milk.     Forty  quarts  were  drunk  each  meal 
besides,  so  that  the  daily  milk  flow  was 
about    160  quarts.     One  child   remarked. 
I  ve  never  had  a  chance  at  so  much  milk 
in  my  life." 

Besides  milk,  at  least  one  fresh  vegetable 
was  served  daily,  and  always  fruit  and 
plenty  of  milk  used  in  the  kitchen.  In 
fact.  Camp  Joys  gold  mine  was  its  dietitian 
who  not  only  knew  what  to  serve  but  how 
so  meal  time  was  a  very  happy  time  in  a 
clean,  airy  sunny  dining  room  with  win- 
dows on  three  sides. 

A  glance  at  the  airy  bunk  houses,  open 
on  all  sides,  indicates  at  once  the  contri- 
bution of  long  hours  of  rest  and  sleep  in 
clean   fresh   air. 

The  spring  furnished  best  of  drinking 
water. 

An  excellent  nurse  on  duty  at  all  times 
examined  all  the  children  and  checked 
them  for  colds,  coughs,  temperature:  for 
green  apple  misadventures,  besides  listing 
all    defects. 

All  the  children's  teeth  were  charted 
with  a  view  to  correcting  defects  in  a 
lollow-up  program  this  winter. 

The  gains  were  all  the  way  from  a  half 
a  pound  to  eight  pounds. 


significant  facts.  About  35%  of  the  chil- 
dren suffer  from  faulty  nutrition,  which 
means  that  they  do  net  have  enough  food 
of  the  right  kind  to  build  and  repair  their 
bodies.  Nearly  50%  have  defective  teeth 
while  about  40%  suffer  from  defective 
tonsils. 

The  dentists  are  agreed  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  teeth  is  fundamentally  a 
nutrition  problem  There  is  much  tartar 
and  tooth  decay  due  to  lack  of  milk  and 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  too  sweet  much 
which  causes  acid  mouth. 

A  health  habit  score  card  on  which  more 
than    2800    reported    their    food    habits 
showed     the    folbwing    condition:     Less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  children  have  more 
than  a  pint  of  milk  each  day      Less  than 
one-half  have  two  vegetables  beside  pota- 
toes  each    each    day.      Only    about   one- 
seventh    have    leafy    vegetables.      About 
one-half  eat  sweets  between  meals.  Seven- 
ty-five of  the  children  had  a  score  of  70 
and   below,    while   only   about    5%   (|50) 
children  had  a  score  of  90  and  ablve. 

In   a  study  among   the   mothers   there 
was   found   a   failure   to  correct   physical 
defects   in    the   children;    too   many  cold 
unches    at    school;    too    many    suffering 
Jrom  constipation;   headaches  and  colds 
the   planning  of   meals   a    real   difficulty' 
1  hat  most  families  do  not  plant  a  wide 
variety  of  vegetables  nor  do  they  plant  a 
surplus  to  provide  for  canning  and  stormg 
for  winter  use.    Very  few  plant  or  definite- 
ly plan  for  leafy  vegetables  m  the  diet. 

To  bring  the  results  of  the  survey  to  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  the  county  a 
conference  was  held  with  the  citizens  giv- 
ing them  the  facts.     Lack  of  vegetables 

(Continued  on  page  7) 


dren.  beginning  with  the  sixth  grade  con- 
tinuing down  to  the  first,  are  taken  into 
the  country.  There  they  watch  or  help 
with  ploughing  and  planting,  milking  and 
churning,  collecting  and  grading  eggs, 
driving  cows  and  seein j;  incubators  hatch- 
ing. These  t'linjs  become  more  than 
words  and  pictures  in  books  to  them. 

The  principal  of  one  of  these  schools 
tays,"At  first  the  farm  visits  were  designed 
to  give  a  rich  source  of  first  class  material 
(or  nature  study;  but  it  was  soon  realized 
that  increased  knowledge  of  birds  and 
pollywogs  was  only  one  of  the  many  re- 
sults. Que  ticni  of  sex  in  this  simple  en- 
vironment were  more  direct  and  natural 
than  when  stimulated  by  movies  and 
vaudeville  shows.  It  broadens  the  whole 
outlook  of  the  child.  I  le  is  no  longer  con- 
tent, for  instance,  to  build  New  York  with 
Its  markets  or  milk  wagons,  but  now  adds 
thefarm  and  dairy  whence  the  produce  and 
milk  began  its  journey.  Their  world  has 
become  a  l.<r;er  place  and  they  ij-e  more 
at  home  in  it." 

Each  expedition  is  prepared  for  the  trip 
by  special  work  in  poetry,  music  and 
sketching;  and  afterward  there  is  follow- 
up  work  of  all  sorts,  including  an  exhibi- 
tion, a  special  issue  of  the  school  paper 
and  conferences  with  the  parents  regarding 
•ny  special  problems  revealed  during  the 
"ay  on  the  farm 

The  second  type  of  school,   the  Junior 
High  School,  perhaps  you  feel  is  no  longer 
a  new  thing.     It  has  been  tried  and  evi- 
dently not  found  wanting  if  we  aay  judge 
''y  '^'«  '"'"e  new  buildings  being  built  on 

Favorite  Recipes  .     '"'''    ^'^  ■''^"p'  j^^^p  Lnd"  the  old 

From  Our  Readerft''t'"JT  ''^\  «'^'"'="»-y  '"'o  'he 

Mr  rveaacn^Jk  .^hool  was  the  ac.d  test    for    it    too 

Cabbage  a  la  Roue  TJ^"»  »ent  the  pupil  home  so  disgrLntled 

I  qt.  cabbage  Phat  we  became  alarmed  at  t.e  big  num- 

'/2  pt.   whipped  cream  I  ^'"^  finishmg  elementary  school  and  the 

I   c    pineapple  or  white  grapes  ""*"  ""mbers  finishing  li^h  school. 

I       ^*'''"8  a 'ook  into  the  future  the  educa- 
I  |°7«^  |he  need  of  better  trained  brain 


us.  It  was  discovered  that  her  busuie 
started  on  a  chair  across  the  road  (n 
her  house  with  two  baskets  of  tomato. 
When  she  found  she  was  unknowing 
violating  a  law  in  selling  without  a  tn 
dollar  state  license,  she  amoved  the  ck 
home  again,  but  decided  to  take  out  ti, 
license  after  all  in  order  to  be  able  to. 
elude  a  neighbor's  honey  among  ke 
articles. 

Being  located  on  a  well-travelled  plL 

outside       cf       Mayfair       Village,      M. 

Alexander  has  found  her  business  steadJ 

growing     Now     a    real    market   house. 

under   construction.        It    is    being    bti 

far    enough     back     from      the     road   t. 

have  a  circle  drive  for  the  conveniences: 

safety  of  her  customers.      No  longer  ui 

she  have  to  carry  everything  into  the  hoo. 

for  safe  keeping  each   night,   as  the  nc 

market    will    have   drop    wincfows  and , 

door  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  she  «• 

easily  leave  everything  ship  shape. 

During  the  daytime,   in  between  saia 
she  IS  busy  preparing  fruit  and  vegetable 
to    be    canned    during    the    evening     A 
twelve  year  old    son    is   a    regular  rigkt 
hand     man     in     caring     for      the    stanJ 
during  vacation   time.      This  past  winte 
Mrs.    Alexander    took    a    correspondana 
course     in     canning     from     Pennsylvanu 
State  College,  for  "I  just  love  to  can,  "ih. 
says   which   is   a   good    harbinger   for  htr 
kind  of  canning.     This  fall   she  plans  I. 
enter     some     of  her     jars  at    local    fain 
There  ought   to   be  prize   winners  amon| 
them! 


I 


I 


c     marshmallows 

tbsp.  mayonnaise 

juice  of  one  lemon 
I    tsp.  of  pineapple  juice. 
Chop  cabbage  fine  and  add  other  ingredi- 
ents.    Mix  well 

'  Mrs   Chas  B    Probasco, 
I  lightstown.  N.  J. 


Frozen  Hannah 

I    lb.  sugar  |    orange 

I   qt.   milk  3  lemons 

Chill  orange  and  lemon  juice,  without 
straining.  Add  sugar  and  lastly  mill. 
Freeze.  Mrs.  Eugene  Stapler" 

Yardley,  Pi 


7  '""^  hand  for  the  new  needs  of  the  chang- 
'"8  times.  Looking  at  the  educational 
«y«em  he  saw  not  merely  a  weak  link  but 
«  Kul  that  must  be  bridged.  I  fence  came 
the  Junior  High  School  with  its  three 
years  of  training. 

^  I,  \j    f^*''*'"  teema  with  such  thinjs  as 

'   ""W  the  interest  of  the  adolescent.     The 

'aboratone,  of  chemistry,  of  wood  workers. 

to  .^'""'y-  ""  Pf«^«ent  an  intereat  new 
the  cla«i  room  because  they  are  dc  in;? 
''vmK  problem,  that  must  be  used  when 
°1'  '•  «hool.  One  afternoon  a  week  is 
^'"t'  i:>ay  and  each  child  chooses  his  or 


Lettering  words  on  his  store  window. .  .telling  the  world 
about  his  bargain ...  is  the  man  at  The  Store  With  the 
Checkerboard  Sign !  Perhaps  this  very  day  a  Checkerboard 
carload  of  Purina  Dairy  Chows  has  rolled  into  town  and 
he's  oflFering  the  bargain  to  you! 

The  bargain  of  going  directly  to  this  car  to  get  your  win- 
ter's supply  of  feed  with  cash. .  .to  save  hauling  charges 
. .  .warehouse  charges. .  .credit  charges. .  .items  that  are 
fair  to  add  to  the  price  of  feed  when  your  feed  is  delivered 
from  the  store  on  a  charge  account.  But  a  bigger  bargain 
than  the  price  per  ton  is  in  store  for  you. .  .it's  the  milk 
per  ton!  There's  where  your  big  bargain  lies. 

More  milk  per  ton  is  the  real  story  of  Purina  Dairy 
Chows... the  real  bargain  that's  in  store  for  you... not 
only  today . . .  tomorrow . . .  but  any  day  you  happen  into 
town!  These  are  the  days  when  you're  thinking  about 
winter  feed . . .  thinking  about  bargains !  Think  of  Purina 
Dairy  Chows  when  you're  ready  to  haul  home  your  winter 
feed!  Next  spring  you'll  say  it's  the  biggest  bargain  you 
ever  laid  on  the  barn  floor!  Look  over  the  list  of  Purina 
Dairy  Chows. .  .you'll  find  one  which  just  suits  you! 


THE  PURINA  DAIRY  CHOWS 

Purina  Bulky  Cow  Chow 
Purina  20%  Cow  Chow 
Purina  24  35  Cow  Chow 
Purina  34%  Cow  Chow 
Purina  Bulky-Las 
Purina  Fitting  Chow 
Purina  Calf  Chow 


AT    THE    STORE  WITH   THE    CHECKERBOARD    SIGN 


her  own  club  It  may  be  Dramatics, 
the  Art  Club.  Cafeteria  Club.  Cooking  or 
Budgefin;?    Club. 

From  the  Junior  1  lia[h  School  the  road 
is  not  so  difficult  through  high  school  be- 
cause the  mind  appetite  has  been  whetted 
to  crave  more  of  a  kind  of  education  that 
fits  the  real  job  when  schooldays  are  past 

Does  this  effort  and  expense  for  a  better 
training  pay>  If  we  think  only  of  the  eco- 
nomic side  statistics  tell  us  that  as  a  rule, 
high  school  graduates  earn  $1  00  for  every 
72  cents  earned  by  boys  with  merely  ele- 
mentary education. 

Education,  what  is  it^  Most  difficult 
of  words  to  define  Cne  says,  "it  is  that 
which  fits  for  life."  While  my  Irish 
friend  exclaims.  "Begorra.  it's  that  which 
puts  a  man  on  his  job." 


I 


Home  Inventory  Taken  in 
Sussex  County,  Delaware 

(Continued   from   page  6) 

was  the  one  that  seemed  most  easily  and 
quickly  righted.  As  it  was  just  at  the  le 
ginning  of  the  growing  season,  it  was 
planned  to  work  through  four  committees, 
a  General  I  lealth  Cojmittee;  a  Vegetable 
Supply  Committee;  a  Garden  Committee 
and  Economics  of  the  Garden  Committee. 
In  brief,  the  work  of  the  committees  was 
to  suggest  that  the  County  Extension 
Agents  plan  Demonstration  gardens  to 
encourage  every  one  to  have  a  home  gar- 
den. One  fourth  to  one-half  an  acre  was 
recommended  for  the  average  farm  family 
for  a  year's  supply  of  vegetables.  They 
urged  the  planting  and  use  of  a  variety  of 
vegetables,  especially  the  leafy  sorts. 


Do  we  believe  that  t'le  greatest  asset  of 
of  the  nation  is  her  healthy  people?  Turn- 
ing to  the  figures  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  (  omapny,  we  find  that  the 
average  economic  value  of  a  human  being 
under  2  years  of  age  can  be  roughly  placed 
at  $15,000.  In  1925  the  census  of  Sussex 
County  gave  9897  cattle  valued  at  $550,- 
000.  In  1925  the  census  of  Sussex  County 
gave  9810  farm  children  whose  value  was 
$147. 1  50  000,  Which  group  do  you  think 
received  the  most  attention? 

But  Sussex  County  is  solving  her  prob- 
lem in  the  right  way:  by  getting  the  infor- 
mation of  conditions  and  the  way  to 
right  them  to  the  people,  and  while  they 
are  growing  gardens  they  are  teaching  the 
"eight  rules  of  health." 
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MILK     PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


Septemt 


Avoid  Plant  Food 
Leaching  by  Growing 

I  Avar  ivixno   fviwrt 

■*»»»W'«»«  ^^a«^|#V       AM  \MAMM 

Eastern  States 
Certi-Seed 

There  are  several  distinct 
advantages  in  using  Eastern 
States  seeds  for  cover  crops.  A 
cover  crop,  when  turned  under 
in  the  spring  will  add  humus  to 
the  soil  and  when  a  legume  is 
used,  nitrogen  taken  by  the 
plants  from  air  is  placed  in  the 
soil  and  made  available  to  other 
crops. 

In  addition  to  helping  avoid 
leaching  of  plant  food,  cover 
crops  help  to  prevent  washing 
and  blowing  of  soil  and  loss  of 
snow  covering. 

Cover  crops  may  serve  as  an 
early  pasture  in  the  spring  and 
they  retain  moisture  for  the 
use  of  later  crops.  As  green 
manure  replacing  fertilizers 
they  are  worth  twenty-five  to 
fifty  dollars  an  acre. 

Wheat  should  be  seeded  be- 
fore September  15,  rye  before 
October  15,  and  vetch  before 
October  1.  A  combination  of 
wheat  or  rye  and  hairy  vetch 
may  be  seeded  this  fall  to  give 
all    of  these   desirable   results. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order 
Eastern  States  genuine  Michi- 
gan grown  Hairy  Vetch  for 
planting  with  Eastern  States 
pure  strain  Michigan  Rosen 
Rye  or  Eastern  States  Seed 
Wheat. 


Eastern  States 
Certi-Seed 

Grows  into  Profit" 


Cecil  County  Dairy- 
men Hold  Field  Day 

(Continued  from  pace  1) 

Milk  Market  ■'    I  le  referred  briefly  to  the 
formation  and  development  of  the  Inter- 
state Milk  Producers' Association.     It  has 
been  successful   and   much  of  its  success 
can  be  attributed  to  the  loyal  support  of  its 
membership.      It   is  headed  by  men  who 
have  had  a  lonz  exoerience  in  the  bnsinr^M 
In  addition  to  marketing  your  milk  it  has 
done    much    in    the    way    of   educational 
work  amon  J  its  producers.     Its  check  test- 
ing methods  have  been  outstanding  and 
of  practical  value  to  the  dairymen.      Its 
work    in    keeping    the    milk    producer    in- 
formed  on    market    conditions    has    been 
carried   on   for   twelve   years   through    its 
publication.    tSe     Milk     Producers'     Re- 
view. 

In  its  marketing  methods  it  has  develop- 
ed the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan,  based  on 
supply  and  demand  and  carried  out 
through  its  Basic  and  Surplus  Plan.  In 
the  early  days  of  its  operation  the  amount 
of  surplus  milk  often  averaged  to  33%, 
under  our  present  plan  the  usual  surplus 
does  not  average  over  10  or  II  per  cent. 


Choose 
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cil  County  Dairy- 
men Hold  Field  Day 

able  odors.      In   fact   it   must   be 


Quoit  Pitching  Contest 

This  Basic  and  Surplus  plan,  we  believe, 
has  been  the  means  of  maintaining  an 
even  level  of  production  and  an  even 
level  of  prices.  Mr.  Shangle  briefly  out- 
lined the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  for 
1931. 

In  producing  quality  milk,  we  believe 
that  we  have  advocated  a  production 
method  which  will  tend  toward  greater 
consumption.  We  have  to  sell  our  pro- 
duct to  the  ultimate  consumer  and  the 
better  and  more  palatable  that  product  is. 
the  greater  will  be  the  consumption. 

We  are  advertising  your  product  in 
many  ways,  through  the  public  schools, 
through  motion  pictures,  womens  clubs 
and  at  the  same  time  we  are  trying  to 
educate  our  farmers  in  ecnomical  produc- 
tion methods,  through  better  breeding 
methods,  better  care  in  the  production 
of  their  milk  and  proper  feeding  methods 
for  their  caws.  Through  these  mctliods 
we  believe  that  we  are  doing  a  work 
which  is  appreciated  both  by  our  pro- 
ducers, our  consumers  and  by  the  buyerj 
of  our  milk. 


ft 


For     information     about     Eastern 
States  Ccrti-Sced  write  to  the 


Eastern  gtaics  fbrmcps  j^xchaagc 

A  non-$iocli,  non-firofil  organitatian 

monad  and  conlroUtd  ky  tht 

farmtr$  it  »*rtm 

HEADQUARTERS:    Springfield.    MamchuMtU 


Visitors  Automobiles  parked  on  tlw 
Fisher  Farm 


F  R  Ealy.  assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council, 
made  an  interesting  address  on  the  subject 
of  "Producing  Quality  Milk  "  Quality  is 
the  watchword  of  success.  This  does  not 
apply  to  milk  alone  but  to  all  farm  pro- 
ducts. Quality  milk  has  been  the  salva- 
tion of  our  milk  market  Years  ago  the 
cream  line  was  themeasureof  quality.  To- 
day many  other  factors  enter  into  the 
program.  Milk  must  be  clean,  it  must  be 
free  from  sediment,  it  must  be  free  from 

(Continued  r>n  pngv  <)) 


the  ration  whicfj 
makes  best  use 
home  grown  feei 


actional: 
r  milk  than  that  of  years  ago      It  is 
by  making  quality  milk  that  we  can 
ur  consumers   to   use    it    in    greater 
tities.      From    consumer   surveys   we 
^  learned  whi.t  the  public  wants  and 
It  it  docs  not  want  and  we  must  pro- 
"    our  milk  to  meet  their  demand, 
e  must  be  careful  of  the  feed  we  give 
cows.     Some  feeds  produce  odors  in 
milk  which    make    it    unmarketable, 
■lie  is  one  of  the  principal  offenders, 
t  and  rye  as  green  feeds  are  object- 
ble  as  are  also  silage  odors  and  weeds, 
y  buyers  reject  milk  containing  any 
odors, 
teria  also  effect  the  keeping  quality 
>  milk.     Bacteria  in  milk  grow,  and 
growth  can  be  retarded   by  prompt 
ling  and  by  maintaining  the  milk  at 
temperature.     There  are  many  dif- 
tyres  of  bacteria,  and  their  source 
contamination     can     be     located     by 
:ro»copic   examination.     Certain    types 
bacteria  are  indicative  of  dirty  milking 


WITH  hay  in  the  barn,  corn  in  the  silo,  and  Ik  |"' 
grown  grains  besides,  you  are  ready  to  fi  Z 
what  purchased  feed  you  will  need  to  supplei 
these  home  supplies. 
Seven  Amco  Dairy  Feeds,  ranging  from  12  to  ^2  i)er  cei  »"'»•  <"»^^«" '"'!'':"'«=  "f^"  troubles  in 

,     .  .  ,  o      D  v      o-*-    !"-»    ^u    ,  ^y^    Others  indicate  lack  of  prompt 

protem,  give  you  a  chance  to  supplement  your  own  feeds§Lng 
quately,  yet  without  waste  of  protein,  which  is  the  ex 
ingredient  in  purchased  feeds.     These  feeds  &re  mix. 
Open  Formulas,  which  publish  the  amounts  as  well  ai 
ingredients. 

Feed  Amco  :^2%  Supplement  to 
make  best  use  of  your  home  grown 
grains.  It  will  go  farther  and  give 
better  results,  because  it  makes  a 
complete,  correctly  balanced  ra- 
tion out  of  your  own  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  or  barley.  The  necessary 
jirotein  is  supplied  in  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  ingredients,  rigidly  selected 
and  freshly  mixed. 

Amco  Feeds  are  mixed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  best  available 
feeding  knowledge.  The  open 
formula  lets  you  buy  intelligently. 
See  your  nearest  Amco  Agent  for 
the  favorable  prices  on  these 
profit-making  feeds. 


.;,'    ' 


AMCO 
JUNE  PASTURE 

A  succulent  feed  made  up 
of  leafy  green  alfalfa  and 
molasses.  A  real  milk 
producer  and  conditioner. 
All  farm  animals  like  it. 
Many  dairymen  use  it  the 
year  round.  Feed  it  to  the 
milking  herd  with  the  grain 
ration  at  the  rale  of  3  or  4 
lbs.  per  cow  per  day. 


Cow  Judging  Demonstration 

pt  it  very  necessary  that  the  water  in 

iling  tanks  be  changed  every  day.     In 

,  in  very  hot  weather  it  is  necessary  to 

it  twice  when  cooling  the  evening 

[in order  to  hold  it  at  the  temperature 

^t  it  comes  from  the  well  or  other  source 

I  supply. 

cows,   clean   methods  and   clean 
il«  are  the  principal  factors  in  doing 
m  with  bacteria  troubles. 
|For  successful  dairy  operation  we  would 
[)d  constant  care  and  cleanliness 
|tll  production  methods.     A  good  cream 
ttfe  and  healthy  cattle,  clean  flanks 
udders  of  milking  cows,  freedom  from 
^j«ctionable    orders,     in      fact     the    ob- 
vtnce   of    all   methods    to   insure  good 
ping  qualities  of  your   milk.      By  ob- 
eying these  we  believe  that  you  will  be 
by  greater  consumption   and   the 
pic  will  gain  by  bettered   health  and 

sing  demand. 
"Etonomic  Milk  Production"   was  the 
eject  of  an  address  by  J    A.  Conover. 
Extension  Department.  Univeisity 
'  Maryland. 

If.  Conover  said  in  part,  that  the  eco- 

^ic  feeding  of  dairy  cows  in  this  section 

laryland  was  a  grave  one.     The  long 

'jgnt    had    badly   damaged    hay    and 

"ing  crops      In  many  sections  pasture 

PMt  recovery   unless   there   was  im- 

Oiate  abundant  rain. 


This  immediate  section  of  the  county 
was  tuffcring  from  the  drought,  but  not 
as  badly  as  sortie  other  sectiont  of  the 
State. 

In  some  sections  dairymen  are  feeding 
heifers  and  dry  cows  rag  weed  "hay."  If 
the  cows  will  eat  it.  it  may  be  supple- 
mented with  grain  feed  Feeds  will  prob- 
ably   be    high    un.l    a    supply    should    be 

grams  today  will  probably  lie  high  and  there 
are  few  sections  in  the  btutc  that  will  not 
be  affected  by  it.  The  use  of  wheat  up  to 
30  per  cent  of  the  grain  mixture  for  dairy 


Machine  Milking 

is  Here  to  Stay— and  the 


Cow  Judging  Contest 


feeding  is  quite  practicable.  It  will  be 
advisable  for  every  dairy  farmer  who  has 
a  silo  to  fill  it.  If  you  have  a  herd  of  10 
or  12  milking  cows  you  should  certainly 
have  a  silo.  It  will  solve  many  of  your 
feeding  problems.  If  you  have  no  legume 
hay  supplement  your  feeding  by  the  use 
of  cotton  seed  meal,  or  some  high  protein 
ready    rriixed    feed 

Flan  to  keep  your  cows  up  to  their 
milking  capacity.  I  don't  advise  the  sell- 
ing of  cows,  but  at  the  same  time  you  can't 
afford  to  starve  them.  I  do  advise  the 
culling  of  your  low  producers,  but  maintain 
in  your  herd  every  cow  that  produces  milk 
at  a  profit.  This  is  a  good  economic  policy. 
Keep  records  of  your  good  producers. 
Join  a  cow  testing  association  and  learn 
which  are  your  paying  cows.  Grow  your 
heifers  from  such  known  producers,  and 
build  up  your  herd  by  a  constructive  me- 
thod. Elconomic  production  means  high 
individual  milk  production.  Keep  cows 
of  good  type  and  productive  ability  and 
feed  them  properly  and  you  will  have 
solved  some  of  your  economic  problems. 

Under  existing  conditions  it  is  difficult 
to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fixed  rules  for 
feeding.  Mr.  Conover  in  closing  requested 
that  any  farmer  present  should  write  him 
as  to  the  feed  and  roughage  he  had  avail- 
able and  that  he  would  endeavor  to  in- 
form them  as  to  the  best  feeding  methods 
possible  under  such  individual  conditions. 

The  afternoon  program  was  continued 
by  further  pitching  of  horse-shoes  and  by 
a  baseball  game  between  teams  made  up 
of  the  nearby  farmers  and  by  a  team  from 
Cecilton,   Md. 

The  complete  program  of  the  Field  Day 
was  under  the  direct  charge  of  S.  K  Elste 
Fisher.  Jean  K.  Foulk  and  representatives 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion, The  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council.  The  Supplee- Wills- J  ones  Milk 
Co..  ilarbinsons'  Dairies,  and  the  Scott- 
Powell  Dairies.  The  latter  distributors  co- 
operated in  furnishing  of  ice  cream  to  all 
those  who  attended  the  Field  Day 


De  Laval  Magnetic 

is  the  World*s  Best  Milker 

NO  equipment  a  cow  owner  can  buy  offers  more  oppor- 
tunities for  saving  time  and  labor,  for  making  a  hard 
job  easy  and  pleasant,  and  putting  more  profit  into  his  busi- 
ness than  does  a  good  milking  machine.  It  gives  these  ad- 
vantages twice  a  day,  365  days  a  year. 

The  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker  has  demonstrated  its 
superiority  in  the  field  of  machine  milking  in  a  striking  way. 
The  proven  De  Laval  principle  of  master  pulsation  control, 
now  accomplished  by  means  of  magnetic  force,  gives  abso- 
lute uniformity  and  regularity  of  milking — every  cow 
milked  at  the  same  speed,  in  the  same  way,  at  every  milking. 
No  other  method  of  milking  offers  this  all-important  feature 
to  a  comparable  degree.  In  simplicity  of  installation  and 
operation,  in  sanitation,  in  ease  of  handling,  as  in  the  better 
job  of  milking  it  performs,  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  is  out- 
standing— a  fact  proclaimed  and  vouched  for  by  thousands 
of  users. 

For  perfect  milking,  the  saving  of  valuable  time  and  la- 
bor, and  the  substitution  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  for 
drudgery,  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker  is  distinctly  in  a 
class  by  itself,  offering  new  high  standards  of  milking. 

Outfits  for  milking  one  to  1000  or  more  cows.  Operated 
either  by  gas  engine  or  electric  motor. 

The  De  Laval  Utility  MUker 
For  the  Low  Price  Field 


AMCO  FEED  SERVICI 

DIV.  OF  ALLIED  MILLS,  I* 


DISTRICT  OFFICE:  MUNCY.  PA. 


Inter-State  "A"  Milk  Price  Standards* 

Sm,(.„£.'*"  j'/^  ^■"''  f°  Receivin,  Station*  rluring  the  month,  of  May.  June.  July.  Aufuat. 
•hall  ,  ' ■  1  '^^°^'-  having  an  average  bacteria  count  for  the  month  of  10.000  bacteria  or  len 
tUa  lOniin  '  j  i""'  1  *"  ''c/!',!J^' .*"'.?'^"^  pound,  and  a  .hipper  with  an  average  count  of  more 
Nowmlvf^n  'T  '''^•"  *0"<'<''  •»••"  receive  a  bonu.  of  25  cent,  per  hundred  pound*.  During 
P^to  VL.:-!:'*"!]^''  J^ou-'y-Je'ru^'y.  March,  and  April,  the  above  bacteria  bonuu.  .hall  l>e 
monik.  .7^  producer,  only,  who  have  received  .irnilar  bonu.e*  during  three  of  the  previou.  •ix 

■^^  Produc,       ■    'i^*'"'""'^.'"'"'"^*'*   '''•'  ••  '""  °"'  "'  '*"••  •*"«•  month.  I>e  July  or  Augu.l. 
—■  .        J  cer*.  in  addition  to  the  above  mentioned,  qualifying  during  the  month,  of  November.  Dacem- 

u*e.  a*  above  described,  .hall  be  paid  a 
'"  000  or  lea.  and  13  cent,  per  hundred 

_ 50,000. 

S«pt«i,'fi!r'"j'J^  ^L  ^'."'  '°  Tarmlnai  Market*  during  the  month,  of  May,  June.  July,  Augu.t, 
•l>«ll  rer^v  •"?  "<="»'^'- ,"•*""«  •"  'verage  bacteria  count  for  the  month  of  30,000  bacteria  or  le... 
"'•n  30  Son  .„5T""  l  "i^w^J*'  hundred  pound.,  and  a  .hipper  with  an  average  count  of  more 
VnF.L,M  "'','•"  '*•■"   ""(XW.  •  bonu.  of^  2S  cenU  per  hundred  pound..     '  • 

•»«  received  '        *     ■  ^''"''  '*!*  ''"'''*  ''«'•/'■  honuMM  .hail  be  pai<f  to  tho» 


f  ■  ■"  "^oiHon  to  tne  above  mentioned,  qualifying  durin 
bon'„.*"("jV*'-  f^*'""»'y-  M«":h  and  April  for  -A"  milk  bonuae. 
Don^J    r       '"•i"'*  >»•'  hundred  pound,  for  a  bacteria  count  of  10, 

Sii       •  hacteria  count  of  more  than  10.000  and  le..  than 


Shippara  of 


[.)uring  Nov.  Oec.. 
pro<lucer.  only  who 


I 


•"«•  PMi  5  »of 


datailwl  prioM. 


The  De  Laval  Utility  Milker,  designed  for  the  lower 
price  field,  is  a  quality  milker  ideal  for  small  herd  owners 
with  whom  price  is  a  Hmiting  factor.  De  Laval  Utility  units 
operate  on  any  single  pipe  line,  a  fact  of  importance  to 
dairymen  who  want  the  advantages  of  De  Laval  milking, 
but  who  feel  that  they  must  retain  a  part  of  their  original 
investment. 

Free  Trial 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  family  to  ascertain  these 
important  milker  facts  for  yourself.  The  one  best  way  to  do 
it  is  to  see  and  operate  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  or  Utility 
Milker.  A  trial  places  you  under  absolutely  no  obligation. 
See  your  De  Laval  dealer  or  write  nearest  office  for  com- 
plete information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


N«w  York 
l*S  BroMlway 


Chleago 
Jaelu«n  Mlr4. 


*1  Bm1«  St. 


o 


Paffc  10 
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High  Grade  Dairy  Cows 

in 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

ff'e  handle  all  kinds  oj  cattle 

Holsteins  —  Guernseys  —  Jerseys 

a  Specialty 

All  cows  tuberculin  tested  and  sold 
subject  to  a  60  or  90  day  retest  and  fully 
guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

Free  delivery  any  distance. 

B.  ZAITZ  &  SON 

202  Mercer  Street 
Phone  72  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


September,!] 


1930 


Quietness  and  Convenience  in 
Philadelphia's  Newest  Hotel 

The  Robert  Morris 

Rooms  all  outside  and  with 
bath.  All  beds  equipped 
with  box  springs  and  Nach- 
man  inner  hair  spring  mat- 
tresses. 

RADIO  IN  EVERY   ROOM 


Single  rooms   - 

-  -  $3.00 

$3.30 

$4.00 

Double  rooms 

-  -    4.50 

5.00 

6.00 

LUNCHEON  60  and  75 
DINNER  $1.00.  $1.15,  $1.50 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Horace   F.  Temple 

Printer 

Bell  Phone  No.  1 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Private  Sale  of  Cows 

Registered  Jerseys.     Some  with  Gold 

and  Silver  medal  records,  due  to 
freshen   Sept  -Oct.       Price   $75.00    to 

$125.00.  All  are  positive  to  blood 
test  for  Abortion,  but  have  been  for 

several  years  dropping  full  time 
living  calves.     Will  sacrifice  them  for 

want  of  stable  room  to  house  two 
herds.     For  details  write  Box  No.  78, 

Gillett,  Bradford,  County,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— "SELECT  DAIRY 
ALFALFA"  Clover.  Timothy  and 
Clover  Mixed.  Delivered  prices 
quoted.  Prompt  shipment.  JOHN 
DEVLIN  HAY  CO..  192  N.  Clark 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


PHILADELPHIA 

SILOS   '"  CONCRETE 

*^^^^^  TILE 

Rcliabia  for  past  30  yaars . 

WOOD  TANKS 

BROODER  HOUSES 

DAIRY  BARN  EQUIPMENTS 

Free  catalog.  Special  prices  now. 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 

10  S.  I8th  St.     Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Chain 
flanging 


CRUMB'S 
STANCHIONS 

Also  Water  Bowls 
Litter  Carriers 
Feed  Carriers 
Steel  Stalls 
Steel  Partitions 
Tell  mc  what  you  are  most  in- 

YOu'te-Ev'  '   *'"   "'^"'^^ 

Winthrop  W.  Dunbar 

Bos  2,  Forcstrille,  Conn. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 

TestDept.  Inter-State 

Milk    Producers 

Association 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
average  operations  of  all  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
field  men  in  connection  with  testing 
weighing  and  general  membership 
work,  for  the  month  of  June.  1930: 

No.  Tests  Made 544! 

No  Plants  Investigated. .  .  32 

No.  Membership  Calls.  .  .  .  386 
No.  Calls  on  Members.  ...  251 
No.  Herd  Samples  Tested  .  477 
No.  New  Members  Signed .        1 78 

No.  Cows  Signed 1 405 

No.  Transfers  Made 20 

No.  Meetings  Attended.    .  10 

No.  Attending  Meetings.  .        531 


Crop  and  Livestock 

Report  is  Issued 

The  1929  crop  and  livestock  report 
which  gives  by  counties  the  acreage  and 
production  of  the  various  field  crops  in 
Pennsylvania  as  well  as  the  number  and 
value  of  different  classes  of  livestock,  has 
been  issued  by  the  Federal-State  Crop  Re- 
porting Service  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

The  publication  carries  a  review  of  crop 
and  livestock  developments  in  the  Com- 
monwealth during  1929  and  in  addition, 
contains  many  interesting  and  valuable 
estimates  on  farm  and  farm  home  equip- 
ment. 


The  James  Manufacturing  Company, 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin,  announces  the 
purchase  of  the  Drew  Line  Company,  and 
has  merged  its  business  with  that  of  the 
James  Way  Company.  It  is  stated  that 
the  Drew  Line  equipment  for  farm  build- 
ings will  be  manufactured  as  now  cata- 
logued by  the  Drew  Line  and  will  be  mar- 
keted through  the  James  Manufacturing 
Connpany  dealers  throughout  the  country. 

The  names  and  trade  marks  of  the  Drew 
Line  products  will  be  continued  it  is  said, 
as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  its  products 
which  will  be  continued  by  the  James 
Manufacturing  Contipany,  All  sales  and 
service  for  bDth  Jamesway  and  Drew  Line 
will  be  handled  by  the  James  Ma 
facturing  Company. 


lanu- 


4-H  Club  Team  Wins 

State  Judging  Meets 

Central  and  northeastern  Pennsylvania 
counties  are  represented  by  the  winning 
teams  cf  the  annual  Club  Week  judging 
contests  at  the  Pennsyvlania  State  College 
ae  announced  by  A.  L.  Baker,  State  Club 
leader  of  the  College. 

Huntingdon  county's  team,  comp3scd 
of  Warren  Shade,  Eugene  Eyer,  and 
Henry  Class,  won  the  dairy  cattle  contest 
in  which  28  teams  and  45  individuals  com- 
peted. This  team  was  awarded  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Bankers  Association  cup. 
The  highest  individual  score  was  made  by 
Franklin  Miller,  of  Union  County  He 
received  a  medal  for  being  the  third  best 
judge    of    Jerseys. 

First  among  the  14  teams  in  the  general 
livestock  contest  was  the  Dauphin  county 
team  conpoied  of  Paul  Gates,  Melvin 
Brandt,  and  Roy  Koons.  Twelve  in- 
dividuals also  took  part  in  the  contest. 
Carl  Nordberg,  of  the  Cameron  county 
team,  was  the  highest  individual  in  the 
contest.  Gates,  Koons.  and  Brandt  rank- 
ed third,  seventh  and  eighth  respectively. 
They  won  the  Pennsylvania  Livestock 
Breec'ers  Association  trophy. 

A  total  of  229  boys  and  girls  participated 
in  the  various  contests. 


eptemb*'! 

Good  Whitewash 

^  Is  Durable  Paint 
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aapted  for  Rough  Interiors  Where  a 
Sanitary,  Protective,  White 
Coating  is  Desired 

•p^re  i»  no  better  paint  made  for  rough 

where    a    sanitary,     protective, 

.:--  :.  AmMfA  thnn  a  ffooH  white- 

""'i»\\.  ssy*  R-  ^    Burnett,  formerly  of  the 

Department    of    Rural     Engineering,    at 

Cornell  University 

Whitewash,  like  any  other  paint,  is  com- 
posed of  a  pigment  supported  in  a  vehicle 
Ordinary  paint  is  made  of  pigment,  which 
Pi^  give*  body  and  color,  and  a  vehicle,  usually 
■  "^    linseed  oil  which  also  acts  as  a  binder;  in 
.-.,,y.     whitewash,  some  form  of  lime  is  used  as  a 
-    ,      ,  ,'i^    pigment,  water  is  the  vehicle,  and  a  binder 
industry  I"    ■      ..,ch  as  casein  or  glue  is  added 

"'^ffff^,  ^  A  good  whitewash  coating  should  not 
rub  off  when  it  is  swept  or  brushed.  It 
should  be  washable  It  should  be  capable 
ofstickingtoaclean  surface  when  subjected 
to  the  action  of  water  for  six  hours  and 
then  dry  to  a  dustless,  hard  coating.  It 
should  contain  a  cheap,  chemically  in- 
active pigment,  a  binder  that  is  insoluble 
in  water,  and  if  necessary  a  preservative 
A  formula  suggested  by  Mr.  Burnett, 
figured  on  the  basis  of  one  hundred  pounds 
of  hydrated  lime,  includes  in  addition,  fifty 
pounds  of  whiting,  twenty  pounds  of 
casein,  twelve  pounds  of  trisodium  phos- 
phate, and  six  pounds  of  zinc  sulphate 
Five  pounds  of  this  mixture  should  be 
mixed  with  one  gallon  of  water.  The  in- 
gredients should  be  thoroughly  mixed  by 
screening,  for  the  coarser  the  materials 
used,  the  longer  the  paint  must  stand  be- 
fore it  is  applied  It  is  best  to  mix  them 
the  night  before  using,  he  advises 

Other  whitewash  formulas  and  direc- 
tions for  mixing  are  printed  in  the  free 
mimeographed  Bulletin  35-W,  obtainable 
from  the  Mailing  Room,  Roberts  1  fall,  Cor- 
nell University  at  Ithaca,  New  York 


Mi/fc  sAorfa^e— here  is  a  new  profil  opportunity  for  you. 
Don't  lose  it.  It  \%  no  time  to  guiiil>le  W\\\\  unproved, 
untested  feeds.  You  are  faeing  a  greatly  revived  market, 
and  you  need  the  best  feed  you  can  buy— you  need  I>arro. 
Swing  your  herd  into  full  and  steady  production  on 
Larro  Dairy  Feed.  Larro  is  the  extra  p'rolit  ration— the 
ration  that  maintainH  health  and  keeps  the  cows  produc- 
ing at  their  very  best. 

fiova  €U  always  you  want  the  ration  whose  splendid 
results  will  leave  you  more  mtmey  after 
your  feed  bills  are  paid  than  you  have 
ever   enjoyed    before.     Thars    Larro. 

THE    LARROWE    MILLING    COMPANY 

DETROIT.   MICUIUAN 


Dairyman 

According  to  recent  reports  the  Unitod 
States  Civil  Service  Board  will  hold  opan 
examinations  for  dairyman  not  later  than 
September  23,  1930.  This  position  is  to 
fill  vacancies  in  the  Indian  Field  Service. 

The  entrance  salary  is  $1  560  a  year  less 
(ISO  a  year  for  quarters,  fuel  and  light. 
Higher  salaried  positions  are  filled  through 
promotion 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  United  States  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C 


crrno 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 
FOR  POULTRY     '     HOGS     '     DAIRY 


^rroFamilyFlourhettforBreadjBiscuiU,Cahea&Pi 


•CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS" 

FOR  SALE  AT  FREEHOLD,  N.J. 


One    or    ■    carload— Tuberculi 
•leins.  Cuarnaaya  and  Jaraeyi 
■pringen.      Rataat    guarantae 
Sae  or  wrila. 


n  testctj  Ifol- 
f'  renh  and  closa 
anil      delivary. 


JACOB  ZLOTKIN 

Phona  330  Fraahold  Opp.  C.R.R.  Dapot 


A  cow  dies  not  give  the  same  kind  of 
milk  from  all  quarters  of  her  udder.  In 
fact,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  found  that  each  quarter 
works  independently  of  the  others  Tests 
in  the  dairy  research  laboratories  showed 
that  milk  from  one  quarter  may  differ 
greatly  from  that  of  another  in  volume, 
percentage  of  butterfat,  percentage  of 
scrum  solids,  acid  concentration,  reaction 
to  alcohol,  ease  with  which  it  is  coagu- 
lated by  hflat,  and  in  bacteria  contained. 


Holsteins  &  Guernseys 

No  place  better  to  buy  choice  dail 
cattle,  either  grada  or  pure  bred,  thi> 
Dunn  County,  Wiaconain.  Get  wh* 
you  want  at  the  right  price.  CHAS 
O.  COVIN,  Manomonia,  Wi*con>i» 
Telephone  1S2. 


When    the   cows   fall   off   in   product-'' 
rapidly  it  indicates  lack  of  sufficient' 
trients.     Some  supplement  should  bep 
vided  at  one*. 


"Keep  Bulls  Confined," 
Says  New  Jersey  Law 

The  laws  of  New  Jersey  state  that  bulls 
must  not  be  allowed  to  run  at  large  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  their  owner's  farms. 

Dairymen  need  to  be  reminded  of  this 
statute,  according  to  E.  J.  Perry,  extension 
dairyman  for  the  State  Agricultural  Elx- 
i>eriment  Station,  who  says  that  many 
bulls  break  through  pasture  fences  and 
mingle  with  dairy  herds  on  adjacent  farms 
Not  only  is  it  unlawful  to  permit  this,  but 
it  also  is  an  unsound  dairy  practice. 

According  to  the  law  making  it  illegal 
for  bulls  to  roam,  "no  person  shall  suffer 
a  bull  of  the  age  of  one  year  or  over,  where- 
of he  is  the  owner  or  has  the  keeping,  to 
run  at  large  out  of  the  inclosed  ground  of 
the  owner  or  keeper  ...."'  A  fine  of  $25, 
plus  court  costs,  is  the  penalty  for  violating 
this  statute. 

Commenting  on  the  need  for  such  a 
law,  Mr.  Perry  says  many  New  Jersey 
dairymen  speak  indignantly  of  the  losses 
they  have  suffered  as  a  result  of  neighbors' 
bulls  breaking  through  fences  and  mingling 
with  their  herds. 

"Frequently  these  roaming  bulls  are  of 
inferior  breeding,"  Perry  asserts,  "and 
dairymen  should  not  speculate  by  raising 
the  offspring  of  such  sires.  Where  re- 
placements for  the  herd  are  to  be  raised, 
only  purebred  bulls  from  high  record 
ancestry  should  be  used." 

Further  justification  for  this  law,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Perry,  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  a  bull  of  one  year  or  more  must  be 
regarded  as  a  source  of  danger  to  all  r>er- 
sons  with  whom  he  might  come  in  contact. 
Safety  bull  pens,  equipped  with  exercise 
paddocks  are  suggested  as  the  proper 
places  for  herd  sires.  Plans  for  such 
pens,  which  need  not  be  expensive,  may 
be  obtained  from  county  agricultural 
agents  or  the  State  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  without  cost. 


For  Sale 

COWS— 150  herds  to 
select  from.  100  herds  located 
in  Tioga  Co..  50  in  Bucks  Co., 
Pa. 

Doubletested  (T.  B.  and  Abortion) 
and  sold  subject  to  both  retests. 
For  appointment  to  tour  these 
herds,  write  or  phone  Dr.  J.  N. 
Rosenberger,  431  S.  51st  Street, 
Phila.,  Pa.  Phona  Allegheny 
3229. 
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LIME 

For  Every 

Agricultural  Use 

For  WHITEWASH 

For  FORAGE  CROPS 


If  IS  Walnut  St.  •  Phlla. 


♦ 

♦ 
o 

♦ 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  KEEP 
POSTED  ON  DAIRY  PRO- 
GRESS     

READ  THE 

INTER-STATE  MILK 

PRODUCERS' 

REVIEW 

IF  YOU  WISH  TO  KEEP 
POSTED  ON  NEW  EQUIP- 
MENT, FEEDS,  CATTLE, 
SALES,  ETC. 

READ  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS 
IN  THE 

INTER-STATE  MILK 

PRODUCERS' 

REVIEW 

Always  mention  the  name  of  this  paper 
when  answering  advertisements 


Silage  Is  a 


n 


f 


Silage  crops  can  be  grown  even  in  a 
dry  season.  Stored  In  a  concrete  silo, 
they  are  protected  against  fire  and 
storm.  They  Insure  a  supply  of  low- 
cost  milk-  and  beef-producing  forage 
which  Is  always  ready  for  use.  A  good 
concrete  silo  will  Improve  your  credit 
at  the  bank  because  It  protects  and 
Insures  you  milk  and  beef  Income. 
Why  take  chances  on  the  weather? 
Act  now!  Send  the  coupon  for  free 
Information. 


Mail  Ihit  coupon   l»  •ffiee  ntmratl  you 

Portland  Cement  Association 

1315  Walnut  Street  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Plaasc  send  me  your  free  l)ooklet  on  Concrete  Silot. 

Naae 

St.  Addraas  (or  R.  F.  D.) 

City State 


McCLURE  SYSTEM 
LIGHTNING    PROTECTION 

ApproTwl  and  lanactwl  bv 
UNUKRWKITEItS'    LABOKATORIES 


liiilallrcl  AiiTwherr 

INSPECTION 


Eatimatea  Furniahed 
REPAIRS 


TRADE 
MARK 


lb  South  15th  St 
PHILADELPHIA 


CARL  McCLURE 

521  York  Street 
CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Sendjor  detcri^tiv  circular 


TNAOe 
MARK 


HICE 


%t.SJL 


THE  NAMF.  TO  (iO  BY  -  WIIFN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINT  AND  VARNISHES 

Write  for  Color  Card*  and  Booklet  "Paint  Paiatara" 

EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


10  Per  Cent  Discount 


It  is  our  endeavor  to  find  out  if  the  farmers  who  read  this 
paper  do  actually  take  advantage  of  the  discount  that  is 
offered  to  them  from  time  to  time. 

Now  for  this  month  only  we  will  allow  a  10  per  cent  dis- 
count on  all  new  water  pumps  installed  by  us  if  thii 
advertisement  is  presented  with  the  order. 

CASH    ONLY 

HARRY  B.  ARNEL  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

214  S.  WARREN  ST.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 
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INTER-STATE 


Compensad'on.  Momobile  &  Truck  InsuranmlMilk    Produr 
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Save  Money  bvGivinff  Us  Your  In«iit.a»,/.r. 


Vol.  XI 


ISSUED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTKRKST  OF  THE  DAIRY  FARMER 

West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  Plnlai 


^auCIATION.  Ino. 


.ytkl 


No.  6 


INTER-STATE  DIRECTORS  HOLD  BI-MONTHLY  MEETING 


I  am  interested  in  having:  Casualty  I 
tion  for  myself,  24  hours  in  the  day. 
at  


nsurance  for  my  help  and  protec- 
I  estimate  my  payroll  for  the  year 


Occupation 

Name 

Address 


We  write  insurance 
in  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania only. 


WE  WRITE  A  STANDARD  AUTOMOBILE  POLICY.      IF  INTERFSTFn    c. ,    .m  .-.^ 
BLANK  AND  WE  WILL  GIVE  YOU  FULL  ^nIoRMATON         "^  ATTACHED 


Insurance  Begins in 

Business 


County 


-Address 

r-      .  city 

-tjcpires... 

ly 

_  Mfg.  Name 

1"'",°'^°'^ Year  Model ::No:c;ii„d':„ 

c:::'."^" ^--^o w. 

^"P^^'y Serial  No m„,      m       

|v  I  •        XI  Motor  No 

Pcrasylvania  Tliresliefiiien  S  farmm'  itual  Casualty  Insurance  Co 


311    Mechanics  Trust   BIdg.,   Harrisburg,    Pa. 


McCormick  -Deering 

Ensilage  Cutters  Make  Quick  Work  of 
Cutting  Hay,  Pea  and  Bean  Vines,  Arti- 
chokes, Milo  Maize,  and  Mixed  Grains 


MANY  Western  farmers  have  already  learned  through  exper- 
ience the  value  and  convenience  of  feeding  hay  and  other 
forage  crops  that  have  been  cut  in  an  ensilage  cutter      The 
teed  18  easier  to  handle,  takes  less  storage  space,  and 
eaten  by  stock. 


is  more  readily 


Perhaps  you  wish  to  make  ensilage  of  your  forage  crops  this 
year;  and  on  the  other  hand,  you  may  plan  to  put  it  through  an 
ensilage  cutter  and  store  it  m  barn  or  stack.  In  either  case  you 
will  need  a  McCormick-Deering  ensilage  cutter.     If  you  will  stoo 

\l  *L?  r  «*°':^^£,^''   Poj?t  out  to  you   the  important  features  of 
the  McCormick-Deering  Ensilage  Cutter. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


OF        AMERICA 
incorporaled 

HARRISBURG 


BALTIMORE 


Isjfour  Neighbor 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association 

OPERATING  IN  THE  PHILALELPHIA  MILK  SHED 

THE  GREATEST  measure  of  success  in 
any  movement,  is  obtained  through  close 
cooperation.  * 

COOPERATIVE  endeavor  is  measured  by 
the  strength  of  its  membership. 

J^L  'N'^^'^-STATE  now  has  over 
^Q.OW  cooperating  dairymen  members. 

SEE  TO  IT  that  every  dairyman  in  your 
community  becomes  associated  with  this 
movement. 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Ass'n 

219  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia 


1 

I 


The  first  day's  s'-ssion  o(  I  lie  f^oarrl  of 
Directors  of  tlio  lnt«-r  .State  Milk  Pr<i 
ducers'  Association  was  held  on  Septem- 
ber 2itli,  at  WasliinRton  C  rossintr's  Inn. 
Washington  C  rossine.  N,  j  .  foilowins:  .» 
visit  of  inspection  of  the  Walker  ( lordon 
Farms'.  Plainsl>oro.  N  j  Those  att«-nH 
ing  the  meeting  inrludcfl  II  I  >  Ailehach. 
president;  I'rpeJerick  .Shaniflc.  vice  presi- 
dent: F  M  Twining,  assistant  treasurer; 
I.  Ralph  Zoilers.  secretary;  AuKust  A 
Miller,  assistant  socret.iry  and  thf  follow- 
ing directors:  .S  K  Andrews.  Dorchester 
Co.  Md  ;  j  II  Bennctch.  I.ebanon  Co.. 
Pa;  Ira  J  Mfjok.  Lancaster  Co.  Pa  ; 
Robert  F  Brinton.  C  hosier  C  o..  Pa  :  F.  I  I 
Donovan,  Kent  C  ounty.  I3el.;  E.  Nelson 
James,  Cecil  Co  .  Md  :  .)  W  Keith,  Queen 
Anne  Co  ,  Md  ;  I  I  I  I.auvcr,  Juniata  Co.. 
Pa;.S  Blaine  I. ehtnan.  IVanklinCo,  Pa.: 
A  R  Marvel.  Talbot  Co.  Md  ;  I  V 
Otto.  Cumljcrland  Co  .  Pa.:  J  A  Poor- 
baugh,  York  Co..  Pa.:  C  F.  Preston. 
Chester  C  o  .Pa  :  Albert  .Saris;.  Berks  Co  . 
Pa.;  John  Carvel  .Sutton.  Kent  Co  .  Md.; 
Frederick  .Shangle.  Mercer  Co  .  N.  J  :  C. 
C  Tallman.  BurlinRton  Co  .  N  J  ;  K  1. 
Tussey,  Blair  Co  .  Pa;  I  larry  B  .Stewart. 
Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa.:  S.  U.  Troutman. 
Bedford  Co.  Pa.:  F  M  Twining.  Bucks 
Co.  Pa  ;F  P  Willits.  Delaware  Co.  Pa.: 
and  A  B  Waddington.  .Salem  County, 
N  J  ;  Giles  P  Miller,  Penna  Department 
of  Health,  Division  of  Milk  Control: 
Eugene  Stapler.  Wilmc-r  A  Twining  of 
Bucks  County,  Norman  I'.  Richie.  Ray- 
mond Arnold  and  Clarence  Cireen.  of 
York  County,  Pa.;  and  the  meml)ers  of  the 
Inter-.State  Milk  f-'roducers'  A.h,s<k  i.ition 
Field  and  Test  Department  and  t>f  the 
(Quality  Control  Department  of  the  Dairy 
Council   also   attended    the  meeting 

During  the  afternoon  the  entire  group 
inspected  the  Walker-Ciordon  Dairy  Farm, 
under  the  direction  of  I  I  W  Jeffers, 
President  of  Walker  Ciordon  Farms  and 
Harry  Stultz  of  the  same  company.  I  I  W. 
Jeffers,  made  an  address  of  welcome  to  the 
visiting  group  The  general  .scope  of  the 
Walker-Cjordon  enterpri.se  was  outlined  by 
Mr.  Jeffers.  "Many  years  have  l)e<'nsj>ent" 
he  said  "in  the  development  of  the  enter- 
prise and  it  is  expected  that  on  Nov- 
ember I  Jth,  I9i(),  a  formal  opening  of  our 
new  program  to  include  a  number  of 
features  entirely  new  in  dairy  development, 
will  be  inaugurated.  In  this  effort  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  establish  a  system  so  that 
farmers  will  get  more  for  their  products 
and  consumers  more  for  their   money 

Many  years  of  research  work  have  been 
given  to  the  building  of  the  enterprise  and 
we  now  believe  we  have  developed  funda- 
mental principles.  Five  years  ago  we 
started  in  this  work  and  we  have  developed 
what  you  will  see  here  today.  We  have 
even  gone  a  step  farther,  including  fertili- 
sation of  soil,  growing  of  crops,  the  handi- 
ng of  cows,  and  the  preparation  of  milk 
■or  the  market  We  believe  we  have 
developed  a  real  commercial  possibility, 
one  that  has  an  economic  answer. 

There  should  be  a  proper  balance  be- 
tween production  and  consumption  to  ob- 
tain the  best  economic  results. 

Our  young  stock  is  being  grown  on  a  per 
pound  gain  basis. 

For  two  years  we  have  been  developing 
«  centralized  milking  plant.     The  handl- 


ing of  niilking  rows  is  s|M'cialized.  one 
man  for  instance,  cleans  the  u<Jders  of  say 
l(K)  cows,  another  man  wiix»s  them  off. 
another  milks  the  cows,  etc 

"Definite  recorcjsof  each  cow  are  main 
lamed,   her  daily  milk  record,  when  bred, 
lime   of   calving,    feeding,   etc  .    so   that    a 
definite  knowledge  of  the  cow  is  available. 

"'Fhere  is  ade(initelalK>ratory  control  of 
the  milk,  its  fat  value,  nutritional  value 
and  growth  promotingcjualitics.  While  de- 
velopments are  neccs.sarily  slow  we  believe 
that  the  records  of  our  exf>erimenlal  work 


abortion  Their  health  and  development 
are  carefully  observed  Walker-Gordon 
milk  is  certilifd  undt-r  the  supervision  of 
the  Medical  Milk  Commission  Veterin- 
aries  make  daily  inspection  of  the  cows 
.mtl  no  cow  is  ad<led  to  the  milking  herd 
until  examined  and  passecJ  by  the  veter- 
narian.  nor  until  her  milk  has  passed  a  bac- 
teriological and  microscopic  examination 
in  their  control  laboratories. 

A  Mason  hay  dryer  in  operation  drying 
hay  was  insi»ecte<l  as  were  also  a  large 
battery  of  silos. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  FEATURES 

November  18th  and  19th 
1930 


EVERY   MEMBER    SHOULD    ATTEND 

AND  TAKE  PART  IN  THE 

DISCUSSIONS 

HEAR  REPORTS  OF  YOUR  OFFICERS 

HEAR  FUTURE  PLANS  AND  PROGRAMS 

PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  ELECTION  OF  DIRECTORS 

HEAR  ADDRESSES  BY  NATIONAL  LEADERS 

ATTEND  THE  ANNUAL  BANQUET 

See  Page  Three  for  Details 
of  All  Programs 


THE   LADIES  OF   YOUR  FAMILY    WILL 

BE  INTERESTED  IN  A  SPECIAL 

LADIES'  PROGRAM 

(See  Page  Six  for  Details) 


have    been    an    important    factor    in    our 
development." 

The  operation  of  the  dairy  barn  was 
definitely  on  a  business  basis.  Piece  work 
methods  are  adopted  wherever  possible 
One  group  handles  manure  and  manure 
only,  another  group  scrubs  the  floors  of  the 
the  barn,  another  sweeps  the  platforms 
There  is  a  systematic  milking  gang  operat- 
ing on  a  piece  work  basis. 

In  figuring  the  production  of  cows  all 
the  milk  is  reflected  on  a  4  per  cent  butter- 
fat  basis.  The  average  life  of  a  milking 
cow  in  the  herd  is  figured  at  three  years. 

The  laboratories  for  the  preparation  of 
acidolphilusmilk  were  also  inspected.  This 
department  handles  an  average  of  3000 
quarts  of  milk  daily. 

All  the  cows  in  the  Walker-Gordon  herd 
are  free  from  tuberculosis  and  contagious 


Directors  Meet  at  Washington 
Crossing    Inn 

Supper  was  served  the  directors  and 
visiting  group  at  Washington  Crossing 
Inn,  after  which.  President  AUebach  called 
the  meeting  of  directors  to  order. 

Paul  B.  Benetch,  of  Walker-Gordon 
Farms,  formerly  of  the  New  Jersey  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  made  a  brief  ad- 
dress as  did  also  Flugene  Stapler,  President 
of  the  Newtown  Local  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association  and  Wilmer 
A.  Twining  of  Bucks  County;  Giles  P. 
Miller  of  the  Penna.  Department  of  Health 
Division  of  Milk  Control;  Norman  E. 
Richie,  Raymond  Arnold  and  Charles 
Green. 

Secretary  Zoilers  then  read  the  minutes 
of  the  previous  directors  meeting  and  a 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held 


since  the  last  directors  meeting.  These 
minutes  were  approved.  The  roll  call 
showed  all  the  directors  and  officers  to  be 
in   attendance. 

A  formal  report  of  the  secretary  fol- 
lowed. Secretary  Zoilers  stated  that  under 
the  new  set  up  of  the  association  locals, 
which  would  be  largely  completed  by  the 
time  of  the  annual  meeting,  greater  speed 
would  be  obtained  in  the  certification  of 
the  member  stock  holdings  would  be  af- 
fected. At  this  time  the  work  of  setting 
up  157  locals  had  been  completed  and 
complete  lists  would  be  sent  to  directors 
and  field  men  for  proxy  checking  in  the 
near   future. 

FVank  M.  Twining,  in  charge  Field  and 
Test  Department,  made  a  brief  report  of 
that  department's  work  since  the  last 
directors  meeting.  The  department  had 
signed  up  98  i  new  contracts  and  made  238 
transfers  since  Jan.  I.  1930.  There  has 
lx«n  a  large  amount  of  re-check  work  done 
during  the  summer  and  in  many  cases  low 
butterfat  contents  were  noted.  This  it  is 
believed  has  been  largely  due  to  drought 
conditions. 

C.  I.  Cohee,  secretary  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  briefly 
outlined  some  of  the  features  of  the  sum- 
mer work  of  the  Council  and  its  plans  for 
the  future,  while  Dr.  E.  G.  Lechner,  in 
charge  of  Quality  Control  work  of  the 
Council,  outlined  the  progress  of  the  work 
of  that  department. 

Directors  Field  Reports,  Drought 
Conditions  a  Factor 

Formal  reports  from  the  directors 
throughout  the  territory  dealt  largely  on 
drought  conditions.  With  but  one  ex- 
ception reports  indicated  that  drought 
conditions  were  even  more  pronounced 
than  at  the  previous  meeting  of  the  Board. 

The  whole  milk  shed  has  been  deficient 
in  rainfall  and  crops  are  suffering  badly. 
In  many  cases  there  is  little  if  any  pasture 
and  forage  crops  in  many  sections  are 
burned  up.  f°cw  of  the  silos  are  filled  to 
capacity,  in  many  cases  they  are  not  over 
half  full.  Corn  stover  in  most  cases  is  in- 
sufficient to  last  through  the  winter.  The 
corn  growth  has  been  below  the  average 
because  of  the  drought 

Many  dairymen  in  some  localities  will 
not  have  enough  home  grown  roughage  to 
carry  them   beyond  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  com  crop  is  short  and  in  many  in- 
stances  will   not  yield  over   50  per  cent. 

There  has  been  a  general  shortage  of 
water  and  in  many  cases  farmers  have  had 
to  haul  water  for  their  stock,  in  instance* 
for  several  miles. 

flay  is  short,  in  instances  lime  stone 
soils  have  yielded  fairly  well,  but  even 
then  the  crop  is  below  the  average.  Many 
farmers  will  have  to  purchase  hay  to  carry 
them  over  the  winter. 

The  same  conditions  that  have  affected 
shortages  in  forage  crops  have  also  affected 
other  agricultural  crops — potatoes  will 
yield  probably  half  a  crop,  tomatoes  yields 
were  bad,  in  fact  all  of  the  late  summer 
crops  have  been  seriously  damaged. 

An  executive  session  of  the  directors  fol- 
lowed the  general  meeting  when  variotu 
reports  and  problems  were  considered. 

(Continoad  on  Pag*  9) 
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Modern  Refrigeration 

Improves  Milk  Quality 


MILK     PRODUCERS     REVIEW 


Engineers,     Tranaportation     Experts, 
and  Sanitarians  All  Helping  Dairy 
Industry    to    Give    Consumer 
Wholesome     Dairy     Pro- 
ducts,  says   O.    E.    Reed, 
Chief  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry 

The  great  advance  made  in  the  last  few 
years  in  the  efficiency  of  transportation  of 
perishable  food  products,  and  in  refrigera- 
tion, on  the  farm,  in  transit,  and  at  market, 
u  one  of  the  most  important  developments 
affecting  the  dairy  industry,  said   O.    E. 
Reed,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy   In- 
dustry. U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
in   a   recent   address   at   a   conference   of 
leaders  of   American   Agriculture    at    the 
Institute  of  Rural  Affairs,  Virginia  Poly- 
technic   Institute,    Blackaburg.    Va.,    the 
Virginia  State  College  of  Agriculture 

Fast     refrigerator     transportation     for 
dairy  producU,  especially  fluid  milk,  has 
increased  the  radius  of  the  milk-sheds  sur- 
rounding our  large  city  markets  by  hun- 
dreds of  miles."  said  Mr    Reed,   "and  is 
giving  rise  to  the  eitablishment  of  (dairy- 
ing and  dairy  manufacturing  in  parts  of 
the  country  where  formerly  the  industry 
could  not  exist  before  on   any  extensive 
commercial   scale.        In   the  days  of   the 
horse  and  wagon  the  dairymens'  market 
was  the  local  community  a  few  miles  away. 
To-day.   milk   produced   in    Illinois.    Wis- 
consin, or  Virginia  may  be  pasteurized  and 
shipped  hundreds  of  miles  and  be  delivered 
to  consumers   as   fluid   milk   in   excellent 
condition. 

The  transportation  of  milk  and  cream 
long  dwtances  under  refrigeration  is  simply 
an  application  of  the  principle  which  has 
been  workmg  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
trade   for  many  years."  said   Mr.    Reed. 
"Florida   watermelons    are   found    in    the 
New  York  marl  ets,  and  probably  Cali- 
fornia cantaloupes  can  be  found  in  Rorida 
markets.     Pasteurization  gives  an  advan- 
tage in   the  transportation  of  fluid   milk 
and  cream  which  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
industries  do  not  enjoy.    The  po*iibilitie. 
in    the    long-distance    transportation    be- 
came larger  as  more  efficient,  more  prac- 
tical   and  cheaper  means  of   refrigeration 
are  developed. 

"Motor-truck   refrigerator  transport   of 
inilk  and  cream  is  having  marked  effect  on 
the  dairy  industry  in  many  localities.     In 
more    than   one    formerly    isolated    dairy 
community  the  motor  truck  is  now  hauling 
the  m,|k  many  miles  into  the  city  a.  fluid 
milk,  leaving  the  creamery  a  supply  in- 
sufficient for  profitable  operation.     There 
u  a  general   tendency   for   the  fluid-milk 
business  to  push  the  creameries,  conden- 
enes.   and  other  dairy-products  factories 
from    the    immediate    milk-sheds    of    the 
large  cities  out  into  the  more  remote  areas 
I  his  IS  largely  because  the  cities  are  in- 
creasing in  population  and  are  demanding 
more  and  more  fluid  milk." 

Another  trend  in  the  dairy  industry  i, 
the   mcreasmg   mechanization   of   the    in 
dustry.  said  Mr.  Reed      "Most  of  us  re- 
member the  wooden  churn  of  our  boyhood 
as  the  symbol  of  the  dairy  indust,  y  of  those 
days     The  wooden  churn  and  its  country 
butter  are  now  scarcely  more  than  mem- 
ories.    Vast  changes  have  come  in  a  few 
short  years  The  engineer  and  his  machines 
have  brought  us  economics  and  efficiency 
greater  profits,  sanitation,  and  relief  from 
labor. 

One  of  the  most  important  trends  i,  m 
the   quality   of   dairy   products,    he   said 

I  his   trend   is   decidedly   upward       The 

most  outstanding  accomplishments  have 

been  in  connection  with  market  milk  for 

the  fluid-milk  markets.     Great   improve- 

(Continued  oo  Page  8) 


American  Institute  of  Co- 
operation Meeting  in  1931 

The  1931  summer  session  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Cooperation  will  be  held 
at  the  agriculture  college  at  Manhattan. 
Kansas,   in   June,    1931.      Announcement 
that   trustees   of   the    Institute    have    ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural    College    to    serve     as     host 
was    made      by     Charles     W.      J  lolman 
secretary  of  the  Institute.    The  Kansas  in- 
vitation was  supplemented  by  active  ef 
foru  of  various   farm   organizations   and 
cooperatives   in   the  Southwest   to  secure 
the  meeting. 

For  the  1932  summer  session.  Mr.  Hol- 
man  declared,  the  trustees  have  voted  to 
accept  the  invitation  of  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire  to  meet  at  Durham. 

The  sersions  at  KansasState  Agricultural 
College  next  year  will  begin  June  I  and 
continue  four  weeks  with  a  series  of  courses 
for  which  college  credit  will  be  granted 
Farm  economieU.  county  agricultural 
agents,  vocational  agricultural  teachers 
and  other  cooperative  leaders  able  to  meet 
entrance  requirements  will  participate  in 
these    classes. 

Preparations  are  being  made  for  an  at- 
tendance of  3,000  persons  during  the  week 
of  June  8th,  when  conferences  of  nation- 
wide scope  are  scheduled  for  cooperative 
executives  on  problems  affecting  all  com- 
modities. Delegates  are  expected  from 
every  agricultural  state  as  well  as  from 
Canada,  Europe.  Australia  and  South 
America.  Special  emphasis  is  to  be  de- 
voted to  problems  of  grain  and  livestock 
marketing. 


Alternated  Pastures 

Are  Most  Efficient 


Heavy  Grazing  May  Kill  Grass  Even  if 

it    is    Fertilized,    Says    Professor 

Hartwig     Advises    Fencing 

Lot  into  Plots 


A  rest  period  is  as  good  as  an  applica- 
tion of  fertilizer  to  certain  grasses,  explains 
H.  B.  Hartwig  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  in  advocating  the 
fencing  of  pastures  into  smaller  lots  that 
each  lot  may  have  a  rest  period. 

Fertilizers  are  called  plant  foods,  but 
actually  fertilizers  are  not  plant  foods,  he 
•ays.  Plant  food  is  what  results  after  the 
fertilizer  elements  have  been  manufactured 
in  the  factory  of  the  plant  The  leaf  is 
the  factory  Cut  off  the  leaf  and  the  raw 
materials  will  not  be  changed  to  plant  food 
In  fact,  there  is  no  quicker  way  to  kill  a 
plant  than  to  provide  plenty  of  fertilizer 
and  then  completely  prevent  the  appear- 
ance of  green  leaves. 

Although  fencing  is  expensive  it  will 
often  pay  in  increased  feed,  and  better  feed 
and  in  extreme  cases  it  saves  a  reseeding." 
Mr.  Hartwig  cites  one  western  range  ex- 
periment where  the  pasture  area  was  divi- 
ded into  four  parts.  Each  year  one  part 
was  left  ungrazed  until  after  the  plant, 
reached  maturity.  This  simple  proced- 
ure made  the  entire  pasture  over  four 
times  as  productive  as  adjoining  pastures 
that  were  grazed  without  a  rest  This 
difference  was  not  due  to  self-seeding,  but 
to  the  storing  up  of  a  reserve  supply  of 
food  in  the  roots  of  the  plants 

In  addition  to  allowing  rest  periods  the 
fencing  favors  the  growth  of  the  best  pas- 
ture plants,  helps  control  weeds  and  less 
desirable  pasture  plants,  and  gives  a  bet- 
ter distribution  of  the  droppings  or  man- 
ure over  the  whole  area 


National  Dairy  Exposition 

I  uther  plans  announced  by  the  officers 
of  the  National  Dairy  Show,  for  the  Ex- 
position to     be  held    in  St.    Louis.    Mo 
October  I  I  to  19th.  19)0.  indicate  that  the 
program  and  exhibits  will  be  outstanding 
in   character.      Special    low   rates   of    fare 
have  been   established   by    railroads  in  all 
parts  of  thecountry.    You  canobtain  infor- 
mation as  to  the  rate  from  your   vi^;«;.,, 
upon  inquiring  of  your  local  railroad  agent. 
More  than  1200  dairy  cattle  will   be  on 
exhibition  and  will  compete   for  awards  in 
many  special  classes. 

Everyone  who  attends  this  great  show 
will  obtain  information  that  should  be 
worth  many  dollars  to  them  in  their  own 
dairy    business 

The  Dairy  Exposition  is  combined  in 
this  show  with  the  St.  Louis  National 
Poultry  Show;  the  Women's  Home  Ex- 
position and  the  St  Louis  National  I  lorse 
Show.  In  addition  to  the  cattle  show,  over 
two  hundred  and  fifty  4-H  Club  members 
will  offer  exhibits  in  their  own  show. 

Demonstration  and  educational  cattle 
exhibits  by  the  various  breed  associations 
and  other  organizations  will  be  shown 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  have  large  exhibits  and  demon- 
strations presenting  new  information  and 
reports  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  National  Dairy  Council 
fcJihibit  will  present  important  influences 
of  food  value  in  dairy  products. 
^Ute  College  exhibits  will  show  practical 
methods  and  resulu  from  several  states 
In  fact  thU  National  Dairy  Exposition 
will  present  many  features  which  the  prac- 
tical dairyman  should  know  more  about 
and  if  po«ib'«  our  readers  shou'd. 
make  an  effort  to  attend  the  show 
which.  It  IS  reported,  will  be  the  worlds 
greatest  dairy  show. 

Important  Breed  Meetings 
Several   important  meetmgs  of  organi- 
zations representing  the  dairy  cattle  breeds 
will  be  held  in  St.  Louis  during  the  Na- 
tional  Dairy   Exposition.   October    11-19. 
The    American    Guernsey    Cattle    Club 
headquarters.  Coronado  I  lotel.  will  ban- 
quet there  October  16th:  the  Brown  Swiss 
<-attle    Breeders-    Association,    headquar- 
ters. Hotel  Kingsway.  will  banquet  there 
October    15;  The  Holstein-Freisian  Asso- 
ciation   of    America,    headquarters    New 
Jefferson   Hotel,   plans  a   meeting  of   the 
committee  on   Advanced   Registry   Rules 
October  14th.  with  a  banquet  October  15 
I  he  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  head- 
quarters. Hotel  Statler.  will  banquet  there 
October  14;  The  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation   will    have    headquarters    at    the 
statler.  but  has  not  announced  a  meeting 


October,  I); 


October.  I9.W 
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Progress  in  Fighting 
Bovine  Tuberculosis 
in   New  Jers», 

Department  Had  92,221  Anim.i, 
Under  Supervision  at  End 
of  June 

Marked  progress  in  eradicating  bov* 
tuberculosis  in  New  Jersey  has  been  n,^ 
within  the  last  five  years  by  the  DepJ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

A  total  of  61.700  cattle  in  the  state  we. 
given  initial  tuberculin  tests  by  dep.r 
ment  veterinarians  between  June  30  19' 
and  June  30.  1930.  Twenty-seven  p^ 
cent  of  the  animals  initially  tested  react* 
and  $747,823  24  in  idemnities  were  p., 
out  of  state  funds  to  compensate  ownes 
for  animals  which  were  condemned. 

At  the  end  of  June  1930.  9.818  herdio 
92.221  animals  were  under  supervision  fo 
eradication  of  the  disease  as  compared  t 
2.995  herds  of  39. 1 38  animals  under  .upe 
vision  in  1925.  A  total  of  6.046  herdi  ,| 
the  state  were  fully  accredited  as  be«, 
free  of  bovine  tuberculosis  at  the  end  » 
June,  while  only  1 .038  herds  were  accredit 
ed   five  years  previously. 

In  the  five-year  period,  hundredi  v 
tuberculosis  animals  were  removed  frwr 
the  states  herds.  The  tendency  has  bw 
to  replace  them  with  better  animals.  T^ 
day.  New  Jersey  is  producing  more  miii 
with  fewer  cows  than  it  had  been  produc 
mg  before  the  bovine  tuberculosis  eradic. 
tion  campaign  began. 


Men  do  not  farm  for  a  period  of  two  or 
three   years,    but   usually   for   a   lifetime 
As  a  long-tune  proposition  the  production 
of  market  milk  has  been  a  good  enterprise 


DIRECTORS 

of  the 
Inter-State    Milk    Producers' 
Association 

Incorporated 
Whose    terms    expire    with      the 
coming  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter- 

t'^UU^    PU^T."'   Association 
M  t^  '"Philadelphia.  Tuesday, 

November   1 8th,    1930. 

J    1 1  Bennetch,  Sheridan.  R.  D 
Lebanon   Co..    Pa. 

A   R  Marvel.  Easton.  Talbot  Co 
ra. 

I   V.Orro  Carlisle.  R.  D.  Cumber- 
land  Co..  Pa. 

J   A    PooRBAUGH.  York.  York  Co 
ra.  ' 

C.  F  Preston.  Nottingham.  R.  D 
Chester  Co..  Pa. 

Frederick  Shangle.  Trenton.  Mer- 
cer Co..  N.  J. 

^    'cJ^'pa'''  '^°''*^«y»burg.  Blair 

F.  M.  Twining.   Newtown.  Bucks 
Co..  Pa. 


Wheat,  Oats  and  Barley 
Now  Make  Economical 
Feed  Mixture 

A  basal  livestock  ration  of  wheat.  b.r 
ley.  or  oats,  or  any  two  or  all  three  of  thw 
feeds,  will  be  widely  used  this  fall  and  wu. 
ter.  says  the  United  States  Department  .1 
Agriculture.    A  mixture  of  200  poundi  a 
coarsely  ground  wheat  and  lOOpound.eack 
of  rolled   barley  and   finely   ground  o«u 
say  specialists  of  the  department,  maka 
a  desirable  maintenance  ration  now  avail 
able    at    prices    that    compare    favorably 
with  other  feeds.    That  this  mixture  should 
be  an  economical  one  is   indicated.   th*y 
»«y.  by  the  supply  of  these  grains  as  shown 
m    the  September    1st   crop   report.     At 
present  prices  the  three  feeds  supply  di 
gestible  nutrients  at   a   much   lower  cat 
than  corn  does. 

The  mixture  of  one-half  wheat,  on^ 
fourth  barley,  and  one-fourth  oats,  tht 
department  says,  will  carry  about  12  pet 
cent  total  protein.  2.5  per  cent  fat  and  6 
per  cent  fibre.  It  is  a  suitable  mixture  for 
dry  cows  and  heifers  when  fed  with  a  leg 
ume  hay  and  silage.  For  cows  in  milk  it 
will  serve  as  an  excellent  basal  ration,  for 
the  addition  of  some  high-protein  feed 
It  is  a  good  feed  for  horses,  sheep,  beef  cat- 
tie   and    hogs. 


i 


The  A.  B.  Farquhar  Co  .  Limited.  York, 
Penna  ,  has  just  issued  its  new  bulletin 
No.  930.  in  which  it  outlines  in  particular 
Its  Non-Wrap  Manure  Spreader  for  which 
It  claims  a  number  of  special  features. 

With  this  particular  device,  it  is  claimed 
that  uniformly  increased  fertilization  can 
be  obtained  through  complete  shredding 
and  even  distribution  of  the  manure. 

The  Farquhar  Co  .  also  manufactures 
Engines.  Boilers.  Saw-Mills.  Thresher.. 
I  lay  Beaters.  Grain  Drill,,  I  larrows.  Con. 
and  Potato  Planting  Machinery  and  etc 
Bulletin  No.  930.  referring  to  the  Non 
Wrap  Spreader  and  other  bulletins  may 
be  had  by  addressing  the  A.  B.  Farquhar 
Co  .  Lit.,  York,  York  County.  Pa 


Promote  Rural  Life 

Good  leadership,  "followship."  and  fel 
lowship  are  all  needed  to  build  up  a  better 
and  more  satisfying  country  life. 
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OFFICIAL  NOTICE 

FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE  STOCKHOLDERS 


-OF  THi:- 


Inter-State  Milk  Producers    Ass'n 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  November  18th  and  19th,  1930 

At   the   Benjamin   Franklin   Hotel 
9th   and    Chestnut   Streets,    Philadelphia,   Pa. 

BUSINESS  SESSION,  TUESDAY,  NOV.   18th,  at  10.00  A.  M. 

I,>  ac.or.latux-  will,  the  Bv-Laus,  the  Stockholders  ni  the  Inter-State  .Milk  Pn-ducers'  .\ss<..  iati.in  will  UKct  at  the  IkM,a,n.n 
Frinklin  Hotel.  9th  an.l  Chestnut  Streets.  Phila.lelphia.  Penna.,  Tues.lay  morning,  Nove.nI.er  IHth,  P>.1().  at  1():()()  A.  M..  lor  the  purpose 
.,r  f.llin«  vacancies  in  the  lioarcl  ol"  Directors,   Hearing  Reports  of  OlV.cers  an.l  lor  the  transaction  ..1  such  l.us.ness  as  may  he  necessary. 

H.    I).   .\LLKIV\CH,    President 
I.   R,\LPH  Z;)LLKRS,  Secretary 


PROGRAM 


10:00  A.  M. 


Klcctlon  of  Directors 

Reports  of  Officers  and  Aiulitors 

Report  of  Field  and  Test  Department 


2:00  P.  M. 


President's  Annual  Address 
Discussion  of  Market  Conditions 
Address  l)v  Hon.  Arthur  M.  I  Id ve.  United 
States  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


SPECIAL  KNTERTAINMKNT  FOR  TIIK  VISITING  LADIKS 
Tuesday.   Noyember    18th,  at    10:(K)  A.   M. 

50Af£  SPECIAL  NEW  FEATURES 


ANNUAL  BANQUET 

Bknia.min  Fu.anklin  Hotkl 

NOVKMBKR  18th,  1030,  at  ():()()  P.  M. 

1 4th  Anniyersary  Program  Special  Kntertainment  New  Dairy  Council  Play 

BANQUET   TICKETS,   $2.50 


WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  19th,  1930 


8:00  A.  M.      Visits  to  Local  Milk  and  Ice  Cream  Plants 
Visits   to  OlTiccs  of  the    Inter-State    Milk 


10:30  A.  M. 


Prod 


ucers 


Association    and     Philadeli)hia 


General  Public  Session. 
Address  hv  James  C.  Stone,  Member 
Federal  Farm  hoard 


Inter-State  Dairy  Council. 


1»R()XY     FOR    ST()C'IvII<)I.1>I':KS 

INTER-STATE    MILK    PRODUCERS'    ASSOCIATION 

INC'OKI'OKATKIJ     nH  7 
A  IIKI.AWAUK  <<)UI'<»UATI<>N 


PROXY 

STOCKHOLDERS'  MEETING 


shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  alM)ve  named,  do  hereby 


^ncilu  All  iWeix  bu  d|C5c  l^rtBeixtt 

That  I.  the  undersigned,  being  the  owner  of 

constitute  and  appoint  i      l   u  l 

.  .       r  ■  1     -  »n^  .t»a^    >.  mv  nroxv   at  the  annual  meetine  of  the  stockholders  of  the  said  corporation  to  be  held  in   the 

my  true  and  law  ul  «"-"^y  '"."^y  "^7*-  P^^,^/  "philadefca    Pen'^sylU  a.  ^Tuesday.  the^Eighteenth  day  of  November.   19)0.  and  on  such  other  day, 
asTeTee^r  l"yV:  tL^Iafter  hefd  b^  a^d,our?m^^^^^^  to  the  number  of  votes  1  am  now  or  may  then  be  entitled   to  ca.st.    hereby 

BanttnTthesLrrttomeyfulf™  and  author        to  act  for  me  and  in  my  name  at  the  said  meeting  or  meetings    in  voting  for  directors  of  said  corporation 
o    otherwis^   and  in  the  ^ransa^^n  of  such  other  business  as  may  come  before  the  meeting   as  fully  as  I  could  do  i    personally  present,  with    full  power  of 
^ibstitullon  and  revocation   herlby  ratifying  and  confirming  all  that  my  said  attorney  or  substitute  may  do  in  my  place,  name  and  stead. 
IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF.  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  day  of 

Witness: ^S^^*-) 


,  1930 


.(Seal) 
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ODY 


During  the  next  few  months  meetings 
of  every  local  unit  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association  will  be  held  in  the 
home  communities  Due  notice  of  these 
meeting,  will  be  sent  to  the  various  mem- 
bers. 

Every  member  should  attend  these 
meetings,  assist  in  the  election  of  delegates 
to  represent  you  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  association,  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia. 
Pa..  November  18th  and  19th. 

Incidently  it  would  no  doubt  be  to 
your  advantage  to  personally  attend  this 
meetmg.  Hear  what  your  assoication  has 
done  durmg  the  past  year  and  participate 
personally  in  the  general  business  of  the 
sessions. 


The  effect  of  the  drought  in  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers"  Association  terri- 
tory has  been  quite  pronounced. 

The  shortage    of    rainfall  has  seriously 
affected  forage  crops  as  well  as  pasture  and 
It  will  be  a  real  problem  for  dairymen  to 
stretch  what  forage  he  may  have  over  the 
winter   feeding   season.      In    many   cases 
there   is   scarcely   enough    to    feed    stock 
until  the  first  of  the  coming  year  and  for- 
age crops  will  have  to   be  purchased   or 
substitutions  made.     Just  how  these  sub- 
•titution.  will  fit  in  will  depend  on  con- 
ditions m  the  different  sections  of  the  milk 
shed. 

Indications  point  toward  higher  prices  for 
the  usual  kinds  of  roughage.  In  many 
sections  com  fodder  will  be  scarce,  due  to 
the  unsatisfactory  corn  crop.  Some  pro- 
ducers are  now  making  purchases  of  hay 
to  hll  out  their  short  supply. 

In  many  cases  fall  pasture  is  about  gone 
and  «>me  definite  feeding  program  must 
be  developed  to  keep  cow.  in  full  pro- 
duction  condition. 

If  you  do  not  have  a  full  feeding  pro- 
gram planned,  consult  your  county  agent 
«or  the  best  substitution  you  can  make  to 
keep  cow.  properly  fed  during  the  winter 
months. 


affairs.  This  leads  to  the  necessity  of  ob- 
serving two  systems  of  lime,  confusing 
and  mconvenient.  to  say  the  leasf . 

In  rural  life  standard  lime  is  universal- 
ly used.  It  conforms  with  the  movements 
of  the  sun  and  the  universal  time  on  the 
farm. 

The  shifting  of  the  hour  and  minute 
hands  of  the  clock  have  no  effect  on  the 
lives  of  animals  and  t  hey  cannot  be  brough  t 
to  the  realization  of  any  change  in  their 
hours    of    observance    between    d»y    un4 
night.     The  hours  of  work  on   the  farm 
are  measured   by   the   hours   of   daylight 
and  cannot  be  fixed  or  changed  at  will  to 
suit  the  demand.     The  farm  day   is  the 
natural  day  and  it  mu.st  so  continue  to  be 
observed. 

Daylight  saving  has  given  to  the  work- 
mg  man  in  the  cities  an  added  hour  of  day- 
light for  recreation,  but  how  ea.sily  this 
could  be  accomplished  by  other  means 
than  by  moving  the  clocks  and  watches 
one  hour  ahead. 

The  city  dweller  has  had  hi.s  extra  hour 
of  daylight  and  we  trust  has  been  benefitted 
by  It.  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
has.  in  many  cases,  been  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  the  worker  in  the  country 
who  toils  probably  from  sun-up  to  sun- 
down, and  in  many  cases  earlier  and  later, 
the  year  around. 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 

By  H.  D.  ALLEBACH 

The  production  of  fluid  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  ha.  been  l«. 
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fill 


LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


haiic  pricea.  quoted  below,  lor  September.  1930.  repreaent  thoaa  to  be  paid  by  co-operating  buyer. 

"nmilk  in  exceaa  ol  the  basic  quantity  the  aurplua  price,   quoted  lieluw.   lor    the   month  of   .Sep- 

."      iiftiili  be  paid  for  under  one  classification.    Claaa  I.  repreaenteil  by  the  amount  ol  milk  in 
Im  >oi'»  „    ...i.i.u  „;ii  1 ;j  i„.  I ..__  dealers  on  the  baaia  of  92  acore  butter. 


during  the  .ame  period  last  year 

At  the  same  time  consumption  is  on  .  lower  ba.i..  probably  ten  or  twelv. 
of  that  during  the  same  period  last  year. 

This,  we  believe  has  been  due  to  the  unsatisfactory  general  labor  situnti., 
^  not  confiried  to  the  Philadelphia  area  alone,  but  rather  to  the  entire  area  in 
:5hed  as  well  as  other  Mictions  of  rk-  ^„..„»..,.      ir..  _  ........ 

M   .-        I  ^,  •'■     •'»"»«:»«.   reports  received  (.£  ..•.."•- 

National  Government  at  Washinuton  anri  f,«.v,  .      •         i       i                                   i.  pries  list  is  .ssu 
'   """'"8*°"  «"a  'rom  various  local  newspapers  india    ;»••'»•'•  °' P"' 
e  lalwr  situation  is  showing  some  improvement  but  unfortunately  this  h«         "rTih*  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council.  2c  per  100  pounds  (46-/^  ., 

l)een   rfflM-torl   I'n    :^ J        -ii  »  na«  m       ,,  ^  p,o,lucer  at  nncea  listed  hereon. 

oeen   rellected   in   increased   milk   consumption.  •'to  Jh.  "nter-State  M.fk   Producer."  Association.  2c  per   100  pounds  (46'/i  quart.)  ol  all 

In  fact,  if  anything,  there  has  been  recent  evidence  of  further  decrease  '""  ThTph'tadel^hia  l'^I'su"e  Dairy  Council.  2c  per  100  pound.  (46'/,  quaru)  of  all  milk 

As  far  as  pricea  of  basic  milk  are  concerned  there  has  been  no  change  in  thef    l7undV»d«»^«d"'«  to  r,i'u?e.rby  the'r«"p.enta  for  improving  atandard.  of  <,u.lity  in  pro.luctioi, 
!.  as  compared  to  that  for  Seotemb-r  or  A..„...»  „.  :_  r.  _.    -^       . .      .      .  ""'»':'<"'  °!  ",''>. 


quar 


buyer, 
bution. 

of  all   milk 


.•Ik 


"•■^■"-  "•"•  uccii  no  cnange  in  th«f 
price,  as  compared  to  that  for  September,  or  August  or  in  fact  since  the  begin  J 
year.  Surplus  prices  have  of  course  varied  with  the  butter  market,  but  the  p.; 
Plus  milk  for  September  show  some  slight  advance  over  that  of  the  previous  ll' 

We  are  again  glad  to  report  «,me  improvement  in  the  butter  situation     ll 
m  cold  storage  warehouses  issued  on  September   12th  showed   holdings  of  U, 


om  memui"  ".  — -  ■  • 

To  th.  Philadelphia  ..—.  --—  -— ,     -  .  . 

from  other  producer,  at  prices  listed  hereon, 
fundi  so  derived  are  to  i>e  usol  by  the  recipienta  for  improving  atandards  of  aualit: 
I*  Lyiion  of  milk  in  the  Philadrlphia  Milk  Shed,  for  improvementa  and  stabilize 
'  "     '  '       mt>aicn  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy  producta. 


tion  of  market 


1  educational  campaign 

BASIC  PRICE 

Septannber,  1930 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 

Grade  B  Market  Milk 

,  Cent.       Per  100_Lb. 


October  Milk  Prices 

Under  agreement  with  co- 
operating buyer.,  the  price  to 
be  paid  for  basic  milk  during 
October,  1930,  remain,  un- 
changed. Surplu.  milk  during 
October,  1930,  will  be  paid  for 
under  the  agreement  of  Augu.t 
29th,  1930.  a.  will  be  noted  be- 
low. 

The  price  of  ba.ic  milk,  3  per 
cent  butter  fat  content,  F.O.B. 
Philadelphia.  for  October, 
will,  subject  to  market  condi- 
tion., be  $3.29  per  hundred 
pound,  or  7.1  cent,  per  quart. 

The  price  of  ba.ic  milk  de- 
livered at  receiving  .tation.  in 
the  51-60  mile  zone,  for  Octo- 
ber, 3  per  cent  butterfat  content 
will,  .ubject  to  market  con- 
dition., be  $2.71  per  hundred 
pound.,  with  the  u.ual  differ- 
ential, and  variation,  at  other 
mileage  point.. 

SURPLUS  MILK 

Surplu.  milk  .hipped  during 
October,  will  be  paid  for  by 
co-operating  buyer.,  on  the 
average  price  of  92  .core  butter, 
•olid  packed.  New  York  City, 
plu.  20  per  cent. 


I 


By  this  time  daylight  wving  enthusiasts 
will  have  had  time  to  become  accustomed 
to  the  new  or  perhaps  we  had  better  say 
the  old  order  of  affairs. 

Daylight  saving  time  officially  went  out 
of  existence  in  many  cities  and  towns  on 
Sunday  morning.  September  28th.  at  two 
o  clock  and  we  are  now  back  on  the  uni- 
versal system  of  Standard  Time  at  least 
until  April.   1931. 

In  cities  and  towns  where  daylight  sav- 
ing time  has  been  observed,  the  same  con- 
fusion existed  a.  in  former  years.  Stan- 
dard time  i.  the  time  of  the  nation  and 
contmued    to    be    ob«^ed    in    Nation*] 


Manager.     Frederick     .Sh.nLle"     Tr.;,„„   Ti '""« 

""U'y-    N-  J""y:  Pu  "i:.1  :;.  te-'state    M-Ik 

oJ'neTfH"'"""""'  f^hiladelphil    fil^'"    ^'"' 

na°ra"d^J^d-rrer:.?'i;;::;,^^:rde*;:  z^^i  t- 

cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of. t^l      1    '»       '*' 

o^r;.T  •^■n"  r"-:::  ^A^'^^r-  "{'"^I'v'iJu:! 

R     li-  E    Nll.!.^•I  ^l-'xale.    Trenton.   N.  J.. 

M^  t:..  INelson  James.  Hi.mg  .Sun    Md      F    M 

Uonovan.  Smyrna.  K.  I)     M,|  .  f   M    >  ii         n"  "' 
town    p.      U     I      li   ■  •   .,V-  '■  !*■  '•oilers.  Pott.- 

amount  of   Ixind..   mortgage.,  or  other  Mcuri^M 
(If  there  are  none,  .o  slate).     None  ••«=""»■«»- 

montt" PclTng'-A't  d".'re"Jh':w-n'^arv'.  'Vh'i". 
information    la    required    from    daily    nVwapl^';.' 

c;  ...         AUGUST  A.  MILl  ER 

of  Cj^rbe','!  r9^0-'""*^  '-'-  -  'hi!  fiVa^^day 
Joaeph  O.  Lynch. 

NoUry  Public. 
"Vly   comnuaaioD  espiraa   March   6th     1931 


t:  ,  ,  " '*■"•"    o"owcxj    noiuings  of  burS 

September   1st.    1930.  at   I43.0%.000  pounds,  a.  compared  to   168.952.000  po J T 

'' T^'riii'?"  "'""'" '"^"'•'''•'^'"""'^''    ^f-*   five  year  average.    J^l^? 

also  328.000  forty  quart  can.  of  40%  cream  and    15.000  forty  quarts  of  20^" 

reported  in  storage  warehouses  on  September   l.t.    1930  ]f 

The  butter  holdings,  we  feel,  are  very  encouraging,  even  though  the  price.  Jf 

has  not  increased  beyond  40  cents  per  pound  for  92  score  batter.  New  York  Cit,    ll' 

Lven  in  view  of  these  more  favorable  conditions  for  butter,  we  a,  milk  pr^if 

should  not  let  up  on  the  use  of  butter  and  again  turn  to  the  use  of  substitute.  1'  ^ 

of  our  producers  were  doing  previous  to  our  campaign,  for  the  u«,  of  butter  and.  15^ 

It.  inaugurated  last  summer.  3.95 

We  feel  sure  that  our  producer.,  if  they  wish  to  hold  their  present  conditicc.i:?' 
m.Ik  market,  must  use  their  own  dairy  producU.  and  use  them  freely  Wec.M' 
expect  the  consuming  public  who  live  in  the  citie.  and  .mail  towns,  to  use  ou„  *l' 
i»  we  do  not  use  it  ourselves.  *  '5 

a   lOo'i'  T^J  °'  °"  ';'"'°"  "'  "  '"""*  '''*^'°""  '"-'■"«•  -»''^''  -"  «P'-*  ^^ 
a   100%  attendance,  indicated  that  condition,  throughout  the  Philadelphia  Miii  J  6^ 

were  very  serious,  due  to  the  continued  drought,  which  ha.  been  experienced  »     ^  " 
tically  the  entire  territory  during  the  .ummer  month..  "  " 

The  matter  wa.  later  given  very  .eriou.  con.ider.tion  by  our  Executive  C 
and  our  off-icer.  were  instructed  to  endeavor  to  get  the  variou.  countie.  in  the  t 
included  in  the  government  program  of  lower  freight  rate,  for  dairy  feed,  and  ro 
-o  that  economie,  could  be  had  in  transporting  such  feed,  from  distant  points 

If  we  obtain  thi,  consideration  from  the  national  authorities.  I  believe  it  will  k 
to  appoint  county  committee,  to  work  up  the  v.riou.  detail,  in  each  county  and-. 

nte  -State  Milk  Producers"  As«>ciation  should  stand  ready  to  help  our  producer. , 
rntory  where  .uch  aid  would  be  a.ked.  .o  that  our  producer,  .ecure  .ufficien. ,.  ,  . 
ca  ry^ehem    hrough  the  winter,  although  we  feel  that  the  organization.  ..  .uch.^ J  » 
not  be  a  factor  in  the  financing  program.  335 


3.29 
3.31 
3.33 
3.35 
3.37 
3.39 
3.41 
3.43 
3.45 
3  47 
3.49 
3.51 
3.53 
3.55 
3.57 
3.59 
3.61 
3.63 
3.65 
3.67 
3.69 
3.71 
3.73 
3  75 
3.77 
3.79 
3.81 
3.83 
3.85 
3.87 
3.89 
3.91 
3.93 
3.95 
3.97 
3.99 
4.01 
4.03 
4.05 
4,07 
4.09 


4.8 
4.«i 
4.9 
4.95 

milk  i.  not  teetad  the  price  f 

I.  it  8  cent,  per  quart. 


Price  Per  Qt. 
7.1 
7.1 
7.15 
7.2 
7.25 
7.3 
7.35 
7.4 
7.4 
7.45 
7.5 
7.55 
7.6 
7.65 
7.65 
7.7 
7.75 
7.S 
7.8S 
7.9 
7.95 
S. 
8. 

6.05 
8.1 
8  15 
8.2 
8.25 
8.3 
8.3 
8.35 
8.4 
8.45 
8.5 
8  55 
8.6 
8.65 
8.65 
8.7 
8  7^ 
8  8 
o.  b.  Phila- 


3.05 
3  1 
3.15 


and  .4622  the  average  price  in  September  1929. 


TheExecutiveCommlttee  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  of  Mercer  County.  New  Jersey, 
has  recently  been  holding  its  monthly  meet- 
ings at  the  home,  of  the  different  members 
of  the  Committee.  This  has  been  a  little 
different  from  the  regular  meetings  held 
at  the  office  of  the  County  Agent  in  the 
Trenton  Court  House. 

The  ladies  were  invited  to  attend  all  of 
the  summer  meetings  and  'pot  luck"  sup- 
pers were  Mrved.  Each  one  brought 
sandwiches  and  a  covered  dish.  It  wa. 
surprising  to  note  the  splendid  meals  which 
each  of  these  meetings  brought  forth. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  at  the  home 
of  the  President.  Mr.  Charles  B.  Probasco 
and  other,  followed  at  the  home  of  Fred- 
erick Shangle:  A  C.  McUan.  County 
Agent  Joshua  Lindell,  and  A.  C.  Conover. 
all  member,  of  the  Executive  Committe.! 


SEPTEMBER  BUTTER  PRICES 

92  Score.  Solid  Packed 
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3 
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5 
6 

ri 

9 
10 
II 
12 
I) 
15 
16 
17 
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19 

20 

22 

23 

24 

25 
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29 
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Phila.     New 
41 
40'A 

w4 

401/. 

401/5 

40 

40 

W/i 

40i/i 

41 

41 

41 

41 

41 

4l'/2 

HI'/« 

4 1 '4 

4l'/2 

41 
40 
40 
40'A 

41 


York 
40 
39'/. 

39 

39'/, 

^"'^ 

40 

40 

40 
40 
40'/, 
40 '4 

40  y. 

4T' 

39 

39 

39'A 

^'^ 
40 


Chictf 
3»: 
3». 
3*; 
3« 
3< 
3« 
38 
3« 
31 
\t 
it 

3f 

38 

38'. 

38; 

38' 

3* 

37 

37') 

37'i 

38 

38 

38li 

39 


SEPTEMBER  SURPLUS   PRICES 
F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 
Class  I 

Per  100  Iba.  Per  Qt. 

$2.05  4.4 

2  07  4.45 

2.09  4.5 

2.11  4.55 

2.13  4.6 

2.15  4.6 

2.17  4  65 

2.19  4.7 

2.21  4.75 

2.23  4.8 

2.25  4  85 

2.27  4.9 

2.29  4.9 

2.31  4.95 

2.33  5.0 

2.35  5.05 

2.37  5.1 

2.39  5.15 

2.41  5.2 

2.43  5  2 

2.45  5.25 

2.47  5.3 

2.49  5.35 

2  51  5.4 

2.53  5.45 

2.55  5.5 

2.57  5.5 

2.59  5.55 

2.61  5.6 

2  63  5.65 

2  65  5.7 

2.67  5.75 

2.69  5.8 

2.71  5.8 

2.73  5.85 

2.75  5.9 

2.77  5.95 

2.79  6  0 

2. SI  6  05 

2.81  6   1 

2.85  6.1 


3  7 

3.75 

3.8 

3  85 

3.9 

3.95 


4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4  7 
4  75 
4  8 
4  85 
4  9 
4.95 
5. 


I929 
Uary 
iru.ry 
rch 

lil 
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MONTHLY  SURPLUS  PRICES 
*%  At  All  Receiving  Stationa 


nut 

*einber 
obe, 

'ember 
Mmber 
930 

brunry 
■»rch 
ril 


-I 

•^rtemlwr 


Class  I 
2.26 
2  36 
2.31 
2.15 
2.15 
2  ()6 
2.00 
2  05 
2.17 

Tm 

1.96 

1.74 
1.41 
1.45 
I  51 
1.39 
1.29 
1.36 
1.51 
1.68 


Class  1 1 
1.88 
1.96 
1.92 
I  79 
1.79 
1.71 


20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 


BASIC  PRICE 

Country  Receiving  Stationa 

September.  1930 

Quotation,  are  at  railroad  point..  Inland  stationa 

carry  differential,  .ubject  to  liical  arrangemenU. 

Pricea    are    les.    freight    and     receiving    .tation 

Miles  Freight  Rates        Price   3%    Milk 

I  to     lOincl.  .268  $2.79 

.2Hi 
.303 
.311 
.333 
.343 
.364 
.374 
.389 
.3<W 
.414 
.424 
.4)4 
.450 
.460 
.475 
.480 
.490 
.505 
.510 
.520 
.535 
.540 
.550 
.556 
.566 
.576 
.581 
.5% 
600 


II  to 

21  to 

31  to 

41  to 

51  to 

61  to 

71  to 

81  to 

91  to  100 

101  to  110 

III  to  120 

121  to  130 

HI  to  1 40 

141  to  150 

151  to  160 

161  to  170 

171  to  180 

181  to  190 

191  to  200 

201  to  210 

211  to  220 

221  to  230 

231  to  240 

241  to  250 

251  to  260 

261  to  270 

271  to  280 

281  to.  290 
291  to  300 


2.77 
2  75 
2.74 
2.72 
2  71 
2  69 
2.68 
2  67 
2.Wi 
2.64 
2.63 
2.62 
2.61 
2  M) 
2  5H 
2.58 
2.57 
2.55 
2  55 
2  54 
2.52 
2.52 
2  51 
2  50 
2.49 
2  48 
2.48 
2  46 
2  46 


SEPTEMBER  SURPLUS  PRICES 
At  all  Receiving  Stationa 


Teat  Per  Cent 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4  25 
4.) 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4  65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 


Class  1 


Per  100  Iba. 
$1.48 
1.50 
1.52 
1.54 
1.56 
1.58 
1.60 
1.62 
1.64 
1.66 
1.68 
1.70 
1.72 
1.74 
1.76 
1. 78 
1.80 
1.82 
1.84 
1.86 
1.88 
1.90 
1.92 

1  94 
1.96 
1.98 
2.00 
2.02 
2.04 

2  06 
2  08 
2.10 
2.12 
2.14 
2  16 
2.18 
2.20 
2.22 
2.24 
2  26 
2.28 


MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICE   OF   GRADE   B 
OR  MARKET  MILK 

3  per  cant  butterfat  content 

Keceivinx 

atation  50  mile 

zone  per  cwt. 

2   71 


Janu 
Febr 


1928 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

[>ecemt>er 

1929 

nuary 
.  ebruary 
Marrh 
April 
may 
June 
July 
Augu.t 
Septemlier 
October 
November 
December 

1930 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Augu.t 
Septemljer 


F.O.B.  Phila. 
Per  Cwt.       Quart. 


3  29 
3.29 
3.29 
3.29 
3.29 
3.29 

3.29 
3.29 
3.41 
3  41 
3.29 
3.29 
3.29 
3  29 
3  54 
3  54 
3  54 
3   44 

3  29 
3  29 
3.29 
3  29 
3  29 
3.29 
3.29 
3.29 
3.29 


7.1 
7  1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 

7.1 
7.1 
7  35 
7.35 
7  I 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7  6 
7  6 
7  6 
7  4 

7  1 
7  1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7  1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 


2.71 
2,71 
2.71 
2.71 
2  71 

2  71 
2.71 
2.83 
2.83 
2.71 
2  71 
2.71 
2.71 
2  96 
2.9^. 
2.96 
2.87 

2  71 
2.71 
2  71 
2.71 
2  71 
2.71 
2,71 
2  71 
2.71 


September  1930,  Inter-State  Prices  at  *' A"  Delivery  Points 

The  price  of  "A"  milk  of  any  given  butterfat  content  and  bacteria  count  at  any 
"A"  milk  delivery  point  in<ty  be  ascertained  by  adding  to  the  base  price  per  KK)  lbs. 
for  3.50%  f{  I  \  milk  at  that  delivery  |x>int,  as  given  in  Table  I.  butterfat  differential, 
and  baf'lena  Ixjnuses  as  indicated  in    I  able  II. 

Table   I      Ba.e  Price,  at  "A"    Milk  Delivery   Point. 


Minimum   Butterfat 

NAME  OF  Delivery  Point          1  eat  Requirement  in    Baae  Price  of  3.50% 

DELIVERY  POINT  Location  in  Mileage       Etfect  at  Delivery          Milk  per  100  Lba. 

Phila.  Terminal  Markat  Per  Cent 

47th  aii.l  l,aiir.»lrr F.O.B.  4.00  $3,49 

3l.taf.d  <  he.lnul F.O.B.  4  00  3.49 

Baldwin  Dairie. F.O.B.  4.00  J.49 

Breuninger-Uairiea F.O.B.  4.00  S.49 

Other  Terminal   Markets  _    ._ 

Audubon.  N,  J F.O.B.  4.00  J. 49 

Camden.  N.I F.O  U.  4.00  3.49 

Noiri.lown.  Pa F.  O.  B.  le..    9  ct..  4.00  J. 40 

Wilniiiigtou.  Del F.  O.  B.  Ic  30  ct..  4.00  J. 19 

Receiving  Stationa  ^  __ 

An»clma.  Pa 41-50  3.70  2.92 

Be.llord.  Pa 261270  3.70  2.68 

Boyertown.  Pa 51-60  3.70  2.91 

Hrulgelon.  N.  J 31-40  3.70  9.06 

Byer..  P. 41-50  4.20  2.92 

Curryville.  Pa 261270  3.60  2.68 

Goahen.  Pa.- 5l-<i0  3.60  2.79 

llunting.l..n.  Pa 201210  3.70  2.74 

Kelton.  Pa 51-60  3,60  2.91 

Kiml«rton.  Pa 41-50  4.10  2.92 

l.amlenl«rg.  Pa 41      50  3.70  2.92 

Mercer.burg.  Pa IRI     I'M)  3.70  2.75 

N..«u.Der.    111140  3.70  2.81 

Oxford.  Pa 51-60  3.60  2.91 

I'.lm.  Pa 51-60  3.70  2.9 

KedHill.  Pa 51-60  3.70  2.9 

King.*..  N.J 51-60  4.10  2.91 

Ku.TiUnd.  Pa 31-40  4.10  2.94 

.Stockton.  N.  J 41-50  4.10  2.92 

Toughkenamon.  Pa 41-50  3.60  2.92 

Wavncboro.  Pa 181    IW  3.70  2.75 

W.lliam.burg.  Pa 221-230  3.70  2.72 

Yerke..Pa 31-40  3.70  2.94 

/legleraville.  P. 41-50  3.70  2.92 

l.t  Surplu.  Price F.  O.  B.  Phila.  4  00  2.25 

l.t  Surplu.  Price F.O.B.  All  Kec.  Su.  A  1 .68 

-  Ba.e<l  on  Oaford.  Pa.,  les.  12  cenU  per  100  lU.  . 

A— Same  Uutterlat  Minimuiu  Requirement  a.  in  effect  (or  BaMC  Milk  at  each  Receiving  Subon 


Table  II     Total  B.F.  and  Bacteria  Payment.  Above  Ba.e  Price  for  "A"  Milk 


Premium  for  Butterfat 

Total  combined  payment  for  Butterfat  differential  and  bacteria 

Butterfat 

(on 
Above 

tent 

bonu.  above   baM   price   per    100  Iba.   lor   3.50%    B.F.   milk. 

Teat 

Class  or  Bactkiiia  Rcuuisbment 

Per  Cent 

If   Bacteria 

If   Bacteria 

(Sec  note  I  (or  definition  of  each  cla..  o(  bacteria  requirement) 

ia  Made 

ia  Not  Made 
.00 

1 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

3.S0 

.00 

.40 

.25 

.25 

.15 

Nona 

3.SS 

.03 

.02 

■*} 

.28 

.28 

.18 

.02 

3.60 

.Of> 

.04 

M 

.31 

.31 

.21 

.04 

3.65 

.0<* 

,06 

.49 

.34 

.34 

.24 

.06 

3.70 

.12 

.08 

.52 

.37 

.37 

.27 

.08 

3.75 

.15 

.10 

.55 

.40 

.40 

.30 

.10 

3.80 

.18 

.12 

.58 

.43 

.43 

.33 

.12 

3.85 

.21 

.14 

.61 

.46 

.46 

.36 

.14 

3.90 

.24 

.16 

.64 

.49 

.49 

.39 

.16 

3.>5 

.27 

.18 

.67 

.52 

.52 

.42 

.18 

4.00 

.30 

.20 

.70 

.55 

.55 

.45 

.20 

4.0S 

.33 

.21 

.73 

.58 

.58 

.48 

.22 

4.10 

.36 

.24 

.76 

.61 

.61 

.51 

.24 

4.1S 

.39 

.26 

.79 

.64 

.64 

.54 

.26 

4.20 

.42 

.28 

.82 

.67 

.67 

.57 

.28 

4.25 

.45 

.30 

.85 

.70 

.70 

.60 

.30 

4.30 

.48 

.32 

.88 

.73 

.73 

.63 

.32 

4.35 

.51 

.34 

.91 

.76 

.76 

.66 

.34 

4.40 

.54 

.36 

.94 

.79 

.79 

.69 

.36 

4.45 

.57 

.38 

.97 

.82 

.82 

.72 

.38 

4.50 

.60 

.40 

1   00 

.85 

.85 

.75 

.40 

4.55 

.64 

.42 

l.(M 

.89 

.89 

.79 

.42 

4.60 

.68 

.44 

1.08 

.93 

.9} 

.83 

.44 

4.65 

.72 

.46 

1,12 

.97 

.97 

.87 

.46 

4.70 

.76 

.48 

1.16 

1.01 

1,01 

.91 

.48 

4.7S 

.80 

.50 

1,20 

1    05 

1.05 

.95 

.50 

4.80 

.84 

.52 

1,24 

1   0** 

1  09 

.99 

.52 

4.85 

.88 

.54 

1.28 

1.13 

1.13 

1.03 

.54 

4.90 

.92 

.56 

1.32 

1.17 

1.17 

1.07 

.56 

4.95 

.% 

.58 

1.36 

1    21 

1.21 

l.ll 

.58 

5.00 

1   00 

.60 

1   40 

1    25 

1   25 

1,15 

.60 

5.05 

1   04 

.62 

1.44 

1   29 

1.29 

1.  19 

,62 

5.10 

1.08 

.64 

1.48 

1.33 

1   33 

1.23 

.64 

5.15 

1.12 

.66 

1.52 

1.37 

1.37 

1.27 

.66 

S.ZO 

1    16 

.68 

1,56 

1.41 

1.41 

1    31 

,68 

5.25 

1.20 

.70 

1   60 

1.45 

1   45 

1.35 

.70 

5.30 

1.24 

.72 

1   64 

1    49 

1.49 

1.39 

.72 

5.35 

I.2H 

.74 

1   68 

1.53 

1.53 

1.43 

.74 

S.40 

1,32 

.76 

1,72 

1,57 

1.57 

1.47 

.76 

S.4S 

1,36 

.78 

1.76 

1,61 

1.61 

1    51 

.78 

5.50 

1.40 

.80 

1    80 

1    65 

1   65 

1    55 

.80 

5.55 

1    44 

.82 

1    K4 

1,69 

1   69 

1.59 

.82 

5.60 

I.4H 

.84 

1    88 

1    73 

1.7) 

1.63 

.84 

5.65 

1    52 

.86 

1.92 

1.77 

1.77 

1.67 

.86 

5.70 

1.56 

.88 

1.96 

1    81 

1.81 

1.71 

.88 

5.75 

1    (*) 

.9(1 

2.00 

1    85 

1.85 

1.75 

.90 

5.80 

1    64 

.92 

2.04 

1    89 

1   89 

1    79 

,92 

5.85 

1    68 

.94 

2.08 

I.9J 

1   93 

1.83 

.94 

5.90 

i    72 

.96 

2   12 

1.97 

1.97 

1   87 

,96 

5.9S 

1,76 

.98 

2   16 

2  01 

2  01 

1.91 

,98 

6.00 

1   80 

1.00 

2  20 

2  05 

2.05 

1.95 

1,00 

NoTK  (I)  Definition  of  Bacteria  Claaae.  I.  II,  III,  IV.  V. 

THE  1930  SUMMER  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS: 

Class  I   -Shipper,  will  nualifv  for  Cla..  I  bonu.  of  40  cent.  |«r  100  lba.  if  the  bacteria  count  ia 

(1)  at  terminal  inarket  delivery  points  between  0-30.(KH). 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  point,  between  0    10.000. 

Class  II      Shipi>ers  will  qualify  for  Cl.ss  1 1  lionu.  ol  25  cent,  per  100  lb«.  if  the  bacteria  count  is 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  fmints  vetween  30.0(K)    lOO.OOO. 

(2)  at  receiving  .tation  delivery  jwint.  between  10,001-50.000. 

IF  THE  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  ARE  NOT  MET  IN  SEPTEMBER: 

C'l«».  V     .Shippers  will  fail  to  qualify  for  any  bacteria  premium  in  Septeml)«r  if  the  bacteria  count  is 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  l(X).(K)l  or  over. 

(2)  at  receiving  market  delivery  point.  50.001  or  over,  .  ,        , 

The  butterfat  differential  ..f  6  cents  |wr  I  /lO  iHsr  cent  B  F.  will  not  be  paid  unleas  the  bacteria  r^ 
quirementii  are  met.  nnr  will  bacteria  hiinuses  l>e  paid  unless  the  butterfat  test  i.  equal  to.  or  higher 
than  the  miiiimuiii  requirement  of  the  ilclivery  puint  where  the  milk  i.  delivered.  In  other  word.,  no 
preiiiiiim  i.f  any  kin.l  es.  ept  4  .ents  per  l/IO  prr  cent  (or  butterfat  above  3.50%  will  be  paid  unlna 
the  hultrtlrtt  t>st  ol  milk  deliv<Tr.l  i»  sbove  ibr  iiuniiiium  buMrrfat  re«iuirement  in  enect  at  the 
delivery  (mint  where  dclivcrol  and  uiilrs.  the  bacteria  re<|Uirements  of  Class  I.  II.  111.  or  IV  are  met. 

•There  are  no  Clas.  Ill  or  Class  IV  Shipper,  during  May.  June.  July.  August.  September  and  Octobar. 
.See  Page  ''   for    Intrr-State  "A"  Milk  .Slandai.li. 
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Autumn 

The   morns   are  meeker   than   they  were. 

The  nuts  are  getting  brown; 
The  berry's  cheek  is  plumper, 

The  maple  wears  a  gayer  scarf, 

The  field  a  scarlet  gown. 
Lest  I  should  be  old  fashioned, 

111  put  a  trinket  on. 

Emily  Dickinson. 


HOME-^HEALTH  i^ 


WOMEN  WE'VE  MET 


A  Mother-Son  Partner- 
ship in  Chicken  Raising 

One  of  the  nicest  business  arrangements 
we've  come  across  is  that  of  Mrs.  D  P. 
Willey.  of  Eden.  Somerset  County,  Mary- 
land, who  is  in  partnership  with  her  high 
school  son  in  raising  chickens. 

These  partners  have  five  hundred  white 
Leghorn  layers,  and  there  are  some  ingenious 
contrivances  for  lessening  work  or  protect- 
ing the  chickens,  to  be  seen  around  the 
poultry  houses.  Onesuch  arrangement  was 
for  keeping  draughts  off  the  baby  chicks  at 
night  by  enclosing  the  brooder  with 
ordinary  chicken  wire  and  lining  it  with 
building  paper  which  is  made  secure  by 
clothes  pins.  They  also  have  a  trick  feeding 
trough  built  by  a  neighboring  carpenter 
The  Willey 's  live  several  miles  out  in 
the  country  but  their  radio,  magazines  and 
car  keep  them  in  close  touch  with  every- 
thing. 

Mrs  Willey  entered  the  flower  garden 
project  for  the  county  this  past  summer 
and  was  one  of  the  two  demonstrators  for 
her  county.  You'd  know  she  loved  gar- 
dening from  the  flower  beds,  and  window 
boxes  which  give  a  cared-for  look  to  the 
outside  of  the  house.  What  a  difference 
such  touches  make. 

The  entire  family  seem  to  have  plenty 
of  energy  to  keep  many  irons  in  the  fire 
In  addition  to  the  poultry  business.  Mrs. 
Willey 's  young  son  is  interested  in  calf 
club  work  that's  why  we  found  him  away 
from  home  and  couldn't  get  a  picture  of 
the  Willey  partners.  The  Calf  Club  is 
probably  a  natural  interest  inherited  from 
his  father,  who  is  an  up-to-date  dairyman. 
We  mi^ht  tell  you  more  about  that,  but 
were  not  supposed  to  be  talking  about  the 
masculine  end  of  the  business  in  this 
column 


Modify  Adult  Diet 

For  Youngsters 

Feeding  the  small  child  is  a  problem 
which  may  be  solved  with  little  trouble  by 
the  careful  housewife,  according  to  the 
New  York  State  College  of  J  lome  Eco- 
nomics. By  simple  changes  in  the  various 
dishes,  the  same  menu  can  be  given  the 
child  that  is  prepared  for  the  adult  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 

Where  coffee  is  served  to  aduln.  the 
child  should  be  given  milk;  where  highly 
seasoned  tomato  sauce,  for  example,  is 
served  with  fish  to  older  members  of  the 
family,  an  appetizer  of  tomato  juice  may 
be  substituted  in  the  child's  meal.  Pastry 
and  hot  breads  should  not  be  a  part  of  the 
diet  of  young  children,  and  whole  wheat 
bread  is  used  instead  of  white  because  it 
helps  supply  necessary  vitamins.  When 
a  custard  pie  is  on  the  menu,  a  portion  of 
the   filling   may   be   baked  separately. 

The  diet  of  every  child  should  contain 
one  quart  of  milk  a  day.  which  may  be 
taken  partly  in  drinking,  partly  on  cereal, 
and  partly  in  cooked  food. 


14th  ANNUAL  MEETING 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Ass'n 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 
HOTEL 

Tuesday,   November   18th.    1930 

SPEAKERS 

Dr.  Hannah  McK  Lyons 

Philadelphia  Iiiter-Statc  Dairy  Council 

Mrs.  Ralph  T.  Crowell 

Sunnyside  Farm  Roadsiile  .Vlarket,  Buckingham.  Pa. 

Dr.  Hknhiktta  Calvin 

Head  of  H„me  Kcoiiomics  Dcpt.,  Phila.  Public  Schools 

A  NEW  PLAY 
"THE  AURRI4GE  SHOPPE" 

H.v  Happy  G()i.os.mith 
Presented  hy  the  Dairy  Council 


LUNCHEON 

AT  THK  BKNJAiMIN  FRANKLIN  HOTEL 
At  12:45  o'clock 

LUNCHEON  SPEAKER 

Miss  Pearl  McDonald 

Extension  Division.  University  of  Delaware 


WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  19th,  1930 

WOMEN'S  TOUR 

TO  POINTS  OF  INTEREST  IN  PHILADELPHIA 
Leaves  Benjamin   Franklin  Hotel  at  Eight  oClock 

Open  Meeting  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Ass'n,  at  2  o'clock,  in  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel 


\>^  Zlfs^rrr'T^^^^    '''"'"^"'''  ""^•"■*""'>-  c---''*-  -" 

La  I   1',  •     "'^"''"■^*'""  •■'"*'  •'"  ix^sll.le  assistance  to  guests  atten.li,.., 

he   Annual    Meeting:     .Mrs.    R„l.ert    F.    Urinton.    Chairma^     Mr       A       f 

Wad.lington.   .Mrs.   H.   D.   Allehach     Mrs    F    M     T    •  ""'  ,1     ,      "• 

Shangie.  Mrs.  C.  I.  Cohee.  an.  Mrs.'  I    RalphZdierl;"""''    '''^    "'''''''' 


Hallowe'en    Fun 

Dr.  Hanriah  McK  Lyon« 
AII-haliow»*  Eve.  I  lalloween.   the  time 
of  witches,  goblins  and  spirits! 

The  crisp,  cool  days  of  October  are  con- 
ducive to  dreaming  by  the  fireplace      My 


Celebrating  Hallowe'en 

At   noni(  j^y  j^„m  has  taken   me  back  to  years 
and   red  appt ^^  ^^,^  ^^]^  the  Druids,  who 


«Ppl« 

;  i  vioca  iiui  cake  log. 


Com  stalks,   pumpkins  anc 

urm  ial....«..»   :» 1-.-  t,      I 

. j^  ...  ^,^^,        ,  I  vaoca  iiui  take  Ion.  "^  i         ,-  ■     1     1  •  I 

to  cut  pumpkins  in  halves,  scoop  out  ^  ver«  P""'»  °'  '^^  ^""'  inhabitants  of 
middle  and  fill  the  big  golden  bowls  witt  Britain,  lighted  great  bonfires  on  All- 
apples;  one  filled  with  red  apples  makesu  hallows'  Eve  to  frighten  away  any  wicked 
ideal  center   piece    .f   the  table   is  ^^  „        ;    ^^^^,  ^jght  be  prowling  about, 

regulation  form.      Others  scattered  »L«.  ^       i""         » 

». ,          '  scattered  about  j,     Romans  made  a  feast  at  this  time 

tfie  rooms  soon  makes  of  even  a  drab  rooe  'n«'^°'"" 

a   fairy  den      Two  big  ones  cut  J.cU  "'  ^^^  '°  ^°'*°'              goddess  Pomona, 

lantern  at   the  door  welcomes  the  gue«.  and  roasted  apples  and  nuts  liefore  great 

and  at  once  gives  the  spirit  of  the  evenin,  bonfires      No  doubt  our  I  lallowe'en   is  a 

If  it  is  possible  to  have  a  good  old  wiici  combination  of  these  old  customs  for  we 

stirring   a    kettle   of   herbs   in    a   seclud*  ,  1         .  V. 

II  .  »«:iua«  ,  .1       mvstery    of    suprofcd    witches 

corner  it  will  cause  peals  of  laughter  ''"^*  mystery  n 

Gr       .1       ....  >nr1    the     feasting.        But     there     is      no 

ame«  for  the  Hallowe'en  Party  '  . 

""'    •  ■  .  time  for  day  dreaming.      The  mem- 

bers of  my  family  who  went  to  the  store 


--—-■«....  «;■«    I  arty 

Whatever  the  amusement,  let  us  makf  """"^ 


them  jolly  and  cheerful.  The  old-fashion 
ed  games  never  lose  interest  and  bobbin, 
for  apples  makes  an  interesting  pastim, 
The  Peanut  Hunt 
Two  captains  are  appointed  who  choo« 
sides  until  everyone  in  the  party  is  on  ont 
side  or  the  other  Then  each  side  decido 
on  the  animal  or  fowl  which  it  will  reprt 


have  returned  from  their  shopping  trip 
and  are  displaying  some  small  ccx)kie  and 
sandwich  cutters  found  in  town 
have  brought  two  loaves  of  breid 

the  other  a  nutty  whole  wheat  loaf, 
ind     just     a    circle 


They 
a  white 


one, 
The 


cutters    are     roui 


.....   ^..iiiiai   ur    lowi    wnicn    It    will   reprt  '  "'     CUllcin      mc      ■...«. ..J        J.J...       » 

sent,  as  a  dog  and  a  rooster.     Peanuts  hivt     diamond  shape  and  three  leaf  clover 
previously  been  hidden  around  the  roon»         The    demonstration    begin,,     butter    is 
or  on  the  lawn     At  a  given  signal  the  two  i         .      i  (u      j       4        r 

sides  begin  to  hunt      When  any  memi"     '"""^  °"  '^'  '°''""  "^.  ^"'^  ""^  "  "''" 

is  cut.  just  the  rijht  thickness  for  a  sand- 


sides  begin  to  hunt      When  any  member  oi 

a  side  discovers  a  peanut,  he  stands  stili 

and  barks  or  crows,  according  to  the  side 

to  which  be  belongs,  until  his  captain  coma 

and  gets  the  peanut.     When  peanuts  can 

no  longer  be  found,   the  side  wins  who« 

captain  has  the  greater  number  of  peanuti 

Farm  Crops 

There   should    be   enough   seats   for  ill 

but  one  of  the  players      Each  person  hu 

previously  been  given  the  name  of  son» 

farm  crop.     The  leader  walks  around  the 

seats  in  a  circle  calling  out  the  different 

crops,  and  the  persons  holding  these  nanwi 

must  join  him.     At  the  word    "Sold"  ill 

rush  to  their  seats,  and  the  one  who  is  left 

is   "it." 

Pumpkin  Seed  Pie 
A  good  closing  feature,  and  one  that  will 
add  mystery,  will   be  serving  a  pumpkin 
seed  pie      For  this  the  number  of  guesti 
must  not  be  too  large.     The  pie  is  mad« 
"Jack  I  lorner  ■  fashion     Small  parcels  con 
taming  souvenirs,  one  for  each  guest,  are 
placed  in  a  lagre  pan  with  a  brown  paper 
"crust  "     Strings  attached  to  each  parctl 
protrude  through  the  "crust."  and  a  pump- 
kin seed  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  each  ont 
and  left  on  the  top  of  the  "pie  "      Each 
guest  takes  hold  of  a  pumpkin  seed  and  all 
pull  at  the  same  time.       This  breaks  th« 
"crust"  and  each  finds  his  gift  on  the  other 
end  of  the  string     The  big  dish  pan  make, 
a  good  pie  plate  for  this. 


Favorite  Recipes 

From  Our  Readers 

Spinach  au  Gratin 
Boil  spinach  as  usual  flavor  with  salt 
and  pepper,  grease  baking  dish  with  butter 
put  layer  of  spinach  in  bDttom  of  bak 
ing  dish,  then  layer  of  American  cheese 
sliced  or  grated  Repeat  until  dish  is  filled 
Finish  with  cheese  sprinkled  over  top 
When  desired  crumbs  may  be  used  on  last 
layer. 

Mrs    Robert  F    Brinlon, 
West  Chester.  Pa 

Raw  Carrot  Relish 

Slice  carrots  very  thin  and  small,  a  cab- 
bage grater  may  be  used  for  this  purpose 
Add  salt  and  vinegar  to  taste.  Serve  it 
once  as  a  relish. 

Mrs    I    RalphZollcrs, 
•  Pottstown.  Pi 


f 
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wich.  Using  the  cutters,  a  clover  leaf  is 
cut  in  the  brown  slice  of  bread  and  also 
in  the  white  slice  Then  carefully  the 
little  white  design  is  placed  on  tlie  brown 
slice  and  the  little  brown  design  on  the 
white  slice.  Press  the  buttered  sides  to- 
gether, trim  the  edges  until  just  s(4uare.  and 
you  have  a  unique  sandwich. 

Then  the  social  member  of  the  family 
who  had  been  dreaming  by  the  fireplace 
exclaims.  "Oh.  for  a  I  lallowe'en  Parly" 
General  approval  meets  tlie  suggestion 
and  at  once  menu  planning  begins.  It 
must  be  very  plain,  just  a  time  of  mystery 
and  fun 

Sandwiches  need  fillings.  The  garden 
gives  celery  and  the  orchard  apples  and 
pears.  These,  cut  in  thin  slices  or  chopped 
finely  with  a  Ixiiled  dressing,  will  make  the 
diamond  sandwiches  just  right.  Nuts  be- 
long to  I  lallowe'en  There  is  a  rich  supply 
in  wood  and  field  this  autumn,  and  with 
our  celery,  crushed  nuts  and  a  plain  dress- 
ing, we  have  just  the  filling  for  our  clover 
cut  sandwich  Of  course,  the  lettuce  leaf 
goes  with  both  of  these  Everyone  likes 
a  sweet,  so  the  round  sandwich  cutter  is  to 
have  plum  or  grape  jelly 

The  fun  comes  with  the  salad.  It  is 
new  to  us.  and  is  served  by  a  Delaware 
mother  when  her  daughter  comes  home 
from  school  at   this  jolly  se  ison      Try  it 

Hallowe'en  Salad 

(Use  same  number  of  peach  halves  as 
guests). 

6  halves  of  peaches 
4  tbsp   peanut  butter 
6  dates 
6  figs 

1  tbsp.  raisins 

2  tbsp.  walnut  meats 

*^  hop  finely  nuts,  raisins,  date.s  and  figs 
and  mix  with  the  peanut  butter  Select 
nrm  halves  of  canned  peaches  and  stuff  the 
halves  with  the  mixture.  Invert  on  a  bed 
of  shredded  lettuce  With  a  sharp  pointed 
»nife  cut  a  shallow  Jack-o-lantern  design 
on  the  rounded  surface  of  the  peach  I'ill 
"lese  spaces  with  pimento  cut  to  fit  the 
*'ny  holes.  Garnish  with  a  frill  of  orange 
colored  salad  dressing  put  all  around  the 
^«f  of  the  peach  face 

(I  or  suggestions  for  I  lallowe'en  decora- 
•'ons  and  games  see  opposite  page  ) 
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.ILK... 16  quarts  for  23c.  This  bargain  is  in  your 
very  town. .  .in  a  bag  at  The  Store  With  the  Checker- 
board Sign.  In  this  bag  are  100  pounds  of  Purina  Cow 
Chows.  In  the  average  100  pounds  of  Purina  Cow  Chows 
are  16  more  quarts  of  milk  than  are  in  the  average  bag 
of  more  than  130  other  feeds.  This  bag  of  Purina  Cow 
Chows  costs  an  average  of  23c  more  than  the  average 
bag  of  these  other  feeds.  16  quarts  for  23c.  These  are 
the  figures  which  come  from  a  recent  national  farm-to- 
farm  feed  survey  of  18  months... a  survey  of  505,536 
cows... a  survey  covering  43  states... a  survey  con- 
ducted by  870  men... a  survey  still  going  on. 

When  you  buy  feed  for  your  cows  you  arc  buying 
milk  in  a  bag.  Consider,  then,  what  a  bargain  you  get 
in  a  100-pound  bag  of  Purina  Cow  Chows.  .  .  113  qtiarts 
of  milk... all  in  100  pounds  of  feed  and  the  roughage 
that  goes  with  it.  16  of  these  quarts  are  extra...  16 
quarts  which  cost  only  23c.  .  .just  a  bit  more  than  one 
penny  per  quart.  .  .what  a  bargain! 

A  bargain  which  is  all  yours  when  you  are  feeding 
Purina  Cow  Chows... a  bargain  which  is  waiting  for 
you  any  time  you  happen  into  town.  .  .waiting  in 
Checkerboard  Bags  at  The  Store  With  the  Checker- 
board Sign.  Purina  Mills,  854  Gratiot  Street,  Saint 
Louis,  Missouri. 


THE   PURINA  COW   CHOWS 


BULKY  cow  CHOW 
20%  cow  CHOW 


24%  cow  CHOW 
34%  cow  CIIOW 
BULKY  LAS 


FITTING  CHOW 
CALK  CHOW 


Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council 

Gen'l  OAre.  Flint  Buildinc.  Philadelphia 

A  ro-oiicrative  movement  estahlishecl  for 
the  diMAemination  of  information  and 
publinty  pertaining  to  the  production  and 
distribution  of  dairy  products  and  their 
f<M>d  value  in  nutrition. 

Affiliated  with  the  National  Dairy  Council 

Dr.   ("lyde  I..    KinK.    President 

M.  I).  Allehach.  Vice  President 

CI    C!ohee.  Secretary 

I'    R.  I''.al/,  Assistant  Secretary 

K.    J.    Marhison,   Jr.,   Treasurer 

Cjeorge  J   Hauptfuhrer.  Assistant  Trcasurar 

Departmental  Branch** 

(        I      ("ohee.     Dirertor     Quality     (o   trol 

Department 
Dr      K     G.     I.ehner.     Assistant     Dirsctor 

Quality  Control  Department 
Del    Kosa    Maran.    Dramatic    Departmcn 
August    A.    Miller,    Publicity    Department 


Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

The  various  departments  are  at  your  service  and  will 
aaaiat  you  in  planning 

Educational  Entertainment 

for  your  Community.  Local  or  Club  Meetings.     Lecturers,  Speakers, 
Motion  Pictures,  Lantern  Slides,  Etc. 

C.  I.  COHEE,  Sec'y.  219  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia 
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1  hree  to  Une 

with 

Eastern  States 
Supplement 


N.  E.  Black  of  Alexandria, 
Pennsylvania,  who  for  the  past  18 
nonths  has  fed  Eastern  States 
Supplement  along  with  his  own 
orn  and  oats,  realized  a  return 
>f  $3.14  for  every  dollar  expended 
or  feed. 

His  herd,  containing  20  head  of 
)urebred  and  grade  Guernseys, 
v'ith  an  average  production  of 
'742  pounds  of  milk  and  410.9 
>ounds  of  butterfat,  led  the  North- 
rn  Huntingdon  County  Dairy 
lerd  Improvement  Association  for 
he  year  ending  June  1,  1930. 

Brownell's  Monarch  153,863, 
•roduced  13,927  pounds  of  milk 
nd  712.5  pounds  of  butterfat 
/hile  fed  on  Eastern  States  Sup- 
plement. 

Black  declares  he  will  continue 
o  use  Eastern  States  feeds  as  long 
s  they  continue  to  be  of  the  same 
igh  quality  he  has  found  them. 

Eastern  States 
Supplement 

"A  Quality  30%  Protein 
Dairy  Feed" 

Eostcm  States  fbrmcps'  Exchange 

A  non-3locf(,  non-profit  organization 

owned  and  controlled  by  the 

farmers  it  serves 

lEADQUARTERS:    Sprinifield.    MaiMchuiettt 


The  International 

Dairy   Congress 

A  preliminary  program  for  the  Inter- 
national Dairy  Congress  to  be  held  at  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Christiansburg, 
Copenhagen.  Denmark.  July  14th  to  17th. 
1931,  has  been  prepared. 

The  International  Dairy  Congress  at 
Copenhagen,  will  be  the  ninth  of  the 
Congresses  organized  bv  the  IntemnfinnHl 
Dairy  Federation.  Congresses  previously 
held  include: 

Brusseir- 1 903  Stockholm—  1 9 II 

Paris— 1905  Bern  —1914 

Hague— 1907  Paris- 1926 

Budapest—  1 909  London  - 1 928 

An  International  Dairy  Congress  was 
held,  as  is  known,  in  the  United  States,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Worlds  Dairy  Con- 
gress in  cooperation  with  the  Inter- 
national Dairy  Federation  in  1928. 

The  Copenhagen  Congress  will  open  on 
Tuesday  the  14th  day  of  July.  1931,  and 
continue  until  Friday,  July  17th  (inclu- 
sive). The  Congress  will  be  divided  into 
five  conference  sections,  as  noted  below, 
which,  if  necessary,  will  be  subdivided: 
Dairy  Cattle  breeding  and  milk  produc- 
tion. 

Chemistry,    bacteriology    and    hygiene. 
Technique,   industry   and    trade. 
Organization,    legislation    and    control. 
Tropical  dairy  industry. 
Elach  section  will  be  under  the  control 
of  special  committees. 

Further  details  as  to  plans  and  program 
will  be  announced  later.  General  infor- 
mation in  reference  to  the  Congress  may 
be  obtained  by  communicating  directly 
with  the  International  Dairy  Congress. 
1931,  Bulowsvej  13.  Copenhagen  V., 
Denmark. 


Federal  Economics  Warn 
Against  Over-Expan- 
sion of  Dairy  Industry 


Care  for  Seed  Corn 

As  a  result  of  the  dry  weather  and  its 
effect  on  the  com  crop,  seed  com  will  be  a 
highly  valuable  product  next  spring.  Good 
care  of  old  com  and  all  new  com  that  can 
be  used  for  seed  will  be  a  profitable  pro- 
cedure for  any  farmer. 


Improve  Dairy  Herd 

Raise  heifer  calves  from  only  the  very 
best  cows.  This  is  the  time  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  herd.  "Keep  down  the 
numbers  but  improve  the  quality"  is  a 
good    motto. 


More  thorough  culling  of  low-producing 
cows  to  prevent  over  expansion  of  the 
dairy  industry  was  urged  in  a  dairy  out- 
look report  just  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Fconomics.  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

TK-  k.., L..  <•     I    .      .•   I   • 

creases  in  numbers  of  milk  cows  and  heifers 
are  now  taking  place,"  and  that  "when 
the  disturbed  conditions  due  to  the  drought 
and  business  depression  shall  have  passed, 
the  dairy  industry  is  likely  to  find  itself 
over-expanded."  The  report  points  out 
that  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
butterfat  supply  of  the  country  is  pro- 
duced in  the  drought  area. 

Even  if  allowance  is  made  for  some 
forced  local  liquidation,  the  present  trend 
in  the  number  of  milk  cows  in  the  country 
as  a  whole  seems  to  be  distinctly  upward. 
Dairy  farmers  have  been  and  apparently 
still  are  saving  more  than  the  customary 
number  of  heifer  calves,  and  reports  from 
stockyards  indicate  that  the  number  of 
aged  milk  cows  being  disposed  of  is  still 
somewhat   normal." 

Referring  to  two  former  occasions  when 
the  dairy  industry  was  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion, 1921-22  and  1924-25.  the  bureau  says 
that  the  problem  was  solved  by  a  decrease 
in  the  use  of  concentrated  feeds,  increased 
culling  of  herds,  and  the  milking  of  cows 
by   calves. 

"In  the  present  situation."  says  the 
bureau,  "there  has  been  a  similar  reduc- 
tion in  the  use  of  concentrated  feeds,  but 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
close  culling  of  herds  nor  the  change  from 
dairying  in  the  Corn  Belt.  From  the  long- 
time point  of  view,  dairymen  will  find  it 
more  and  more  necessary  to  dispose  of  low- 
grade  and  inefficient  cows." 

Discussing  the  immediate  outlook,   the 

bureau  says  that  "prices  of  dairy  products 

are  expected  to  advance  moderately  during 

the  fall,  prior  to  the  usual  seasonal  drop 

in  mid-winter,  but  to  remain  at  a  lower 

level  than  has  obtained  during  the  last  few 

years.      Feed    supplies   are   not    seriously 

depleted    in    the   specialized   dairy   where 

approximately   85    per   cent   of   the   total 

butter  is  produced.      Even  if  production 

in  areas  outside  of  this  territory  is  reduced 

by  as  much  as  one-third  because  of  the  feed 

shortage,  total  production  would  be  only 

about  5  per  cent  under  what  might  usually 

be  expected.  " 


October,  1930 

Wheat  in  Rations 

For  Dairy  Cows* 

All  grains  to  be  used  in  the  ration  of  the 
dairy  cow  should  be  either  rolled  or  rather 
finely  ground.  When  mixed  with  twice  its 
weight  of  other  feeds,  wheat  will  not  be- 
come gummy  when  masticated. 

Following  are  some  rations  suitable  for 
use  with  roughages  of  different  kinds 

cr — :.l  1  

.  -.  «o».  „,,.„  nuuu  paaiure or  witn  airalta, 

soybeans,  or  Lespedeza  hay:  ELqual  parts 

of  wheat,  oats  and  barley.     This  contains 

about  12  per  cent  of  protein. 

For  use  with  legume  hay  and  silage  or 

mixed  hay  alone:  ILqual  parts  of  wheat, 

oats  and  gluten   feed.     This  contains    17 

per  cent  of  protein. 

For  use  with  non-legume  hay  and  silage 

or  of  either  alone:  Elqual  parts  of  wheat, 
oats,  gluten  feed  and  cottonseed  meal. 
This  contains  23  per  cent  of  protein. 

In  general,  corn,  wheat,  barley,  and 
dried  beet  pulp  may  be  used  interchange- 
ably in  the  above  rations,  dried  brewers' 
grains  may  be  fed  in  the  place  of  the 
gluten  feed:  linseed  meal,  soy  bean  meal, 
or  peanut  meal  may  be  used  instead  of 
the  cottonseed  meal. 

A  ready  mixed  dairy  feed  containing  24 
per  cent  protein  can  be  reduced  to  20  per 
cent  by  adding  100  pounds  of  ground 
wheat  to  200  pounds  of  the  dairy  feed, 
thus  making  a  ration  suitable  for  feeding 
with  legume  hay  and  silage,  or  with  mixed 
hay   alone. 

A  30  per  cent  dairy  ration  may  be  re- 
duced to  24  per  cent  by  adding  100  pounds 
of  ground  wheat  to  200  pounds  of  the  dairy 
feed.  Such  a  ration  will  be  suitable  for 
use  with  a  non  leguminous  roughage. 

•From  (aeding  wheat  to  Livatock  m»cellaneoua 
mibl.c.t.on  No.  96  U.  S.  Dept.  ol  A.r.cultur. 
W..hington  D.  C.  .  copy  of  thi.  pamphlet  can  no 
doubt  be  had  upon  tequaat. 
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Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Quality  Control 
Department  of  the  Dairy  Council 
for  the  month  of  August,  1930: 
No,  Inspections  Made.  .      3000 

Sediment  Tests 221 

No.  Permanent  Permits 

Issued 85 

No.  Temporary  Permits 

Issued 26 

Meetings 4 

Attendance 4700 

Reels  Movies  shown ....  3 

Bacteria  Tests  Made.  .  .  6! 

No  Miles  Traveled 25.765 

Man    Days,    Fairs    and 

Exhibits 2'/2 

During  the  month  73  dairies  were 
discontinued  from  selling  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  regulations— 35 
dairies  were  re-instated  before  the 
month  was  up. 

To  date.  173,032  farm  inspections 
have  been  made. 


Cream  Ridge  Local 

The  Cream  Ridge  L^ocal  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  Davis  Station,  N.  J., 
on  Monday  evening,  September  29th, 
1930.  There  was  a  representative  atten- 
dance of  the  membership. 

Frederick  Shangle.  vice  president  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
made  a  brief  address  on  the  subject. 
"Maintaining  a  Satisfactory  Milk  Mar- 
ket." This  was  followed  by  a  general 
discussion  A  new  contract  was  made  for 
trucking  milk  from  members  of  the  Local, 
for  the  year  beginning  October  Ist,  \9M) 
The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  resulted  as  follows  President  Frank 
B  Tilton.  Cream  Ridge.  N.  J  ,;  Secretary, 
and  Treasurer.  Alvin  Satterthwaite,  Cream 
Ridge,  N   J. 

Alvin  Satterthwaite  was  also  elected  to 
serve  as  delegate  to  the  1930  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association. 


Modern  Refrigeration 

Improves  Milk  Quality 

(Continued  from  pagr  I) 

ment  has  been  made  in  the  quality  of  mar- 
ket milk  in  the  last  twenty  years.  This 
improvement  has  been  due  largely  to  the 
cooperation  of  the  industry  with  milk  con- 
trol authorities-  -producers  stopped  fight- 
ing inpsection  and  began  to  help  promote 
it. 

'Although  our  per  capita  consumption 
of  dairy  products  is  less  than  that  of  some 
other  countries."   he  said,   "our  trend   in 
consumption  is  consistently  upward.      In 
1922  our  per  capita  consumption  of  milk 
and  cream,  in  terms  of  milk,  was  50,0  gal- 
lons,   and    four    years    later    it    was    55.3 
gallons.    Per  capita  consumption  of  butter 
increased  from  1 6  5  pounds  to  I  7.82  pounds 
In  1922  our  consumption  of  condensed  and 
evaporated    milk    was    12  69    pounds    per 
capita,  and  four  years  later  it   was   14  32 
pounds.     In  1922  we  averaged  2  43  gallons 
of  ice  cream  per  person,  and  in  four  years 
consumption    had    increased   to   2.77    gal- 
lons." 

All  of  the  trends  in  the  dairy  industry 
are  rising,  "  said  Mr  Reed,  "and  I  can  see 
no  reason  for  anything  but  optimism  for 
the  future  of  the  industry,  the  greatest 
single  agricultural   industry  we   have  " 


Fifty-six  percent  of  the  ton  litters  grown 
in  Pennsylvania  have  been  purebred  and 
94  percent  have  been  sired  by  purebred 
boars.  In  six  years  no  scrub  litter  have 
reached  the  ton  goal  at  six  months  of  age. 


Methods  for  making  concentrated  sour 
skimmed  milk  developed  in  the  research 
laboratories  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  In- 
dustry, United  .States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, have  been  introduced  in  about  20 
plants  which  are  now  making  this  product 
In  1928  and  1929  these  plants,  located  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  used  more 
than  76.(K)0,0()0  pounds  of  skimmed  milk 
for  this  purpose. 

For  best  results  livestock  need  feed  and 
attention  They  cannot  develop  properly 
on  empty  stomachs  any  more  than  an 
automobile  can  run  witijout  a  supply  of 
gas. 


•■■ 


Warning  Issued  on 

Unfair  Damage  Claims 

Some  local  auditors  and  justices  of  the 
peace  in  Pennsylvania  are  appraising 
damages,  caused  to  livestock  an<l  poultry 
by  dogs,  in  exccrs  of  the  actual  loss,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture 

l..atw-^a  nf  thp  rx-Hcr.  aldermen,  mavis- 
trates  and  township  auditors  who  are 
charged  under  the  law  to  make  such  ap- 
praisals are  reiiresentatives  of  the  ('om- 
monwealth  and  as  such,  should  see  tliat 
the  appraisals  are  made  in  accordance 
with  the  actual  loss  sustained  and  not  \>e 
guided  by  what  the  |>erson  suffering  the 
loss  thinks.  Bureau  officials  assert.  Ani- 
mals should  be  appraised  according  to 
their  worth  at  the  time  the  damage  was 
done  and  not  their  value  a  year  or  two  ago 
or'some  expcctc<l  value  in  the  future 

The  Bureau  explains  that  those  who 
make  unfair  appraisals  seriously  interfere 
with  the  prompt  payment  ol  all  claims. 
The  Bureau  will  not  tolerate  the  full  pay- 
ment of  any  claims  which  are  clearly  out 
of  line  with  the  actual  loss  standard. 

The  Bureau  wishes  and  cx|)ect8  to  make 
payment  in  every  case  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  actual  damage,  but  it  can  not  be  ex- 
pected that  a  premium  on  such  losses  be 
paid.  Continued  disregard  of  this  will 
lead  to  drastic  regulations 


20  Prosecuted  In 

Phila.  Butter  Fraud 

An  extensive  "butter  racket"  was  brok- 
en up  in  Philadelphia  during  August  by 
the  pure  food  agents  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foods  and  Chemistry,  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  according  to  a 
report  by  Dr.  James  W.  Kellogg,  director, 
to  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  C.  G.  Jordon. 

The  "racket"  included  the  reworking  of 
butter  so  as  to  incorp>orate  an  excessive 
and  unlawful  amount  of  water,  thus  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  sell  large  quantities  of 
water  at  butter  prices.  The  practice  con- 
sisted of  purchasing  western  butter  in  tubs 
which,  by  means  of  special  chums,  was 
reworked  into  5-F>ound  rolls.  An  excess 
of  water  was  churned  into  the  butter  dur- 
ing the  process. 

A  special  investigation  was  made  in 
which  125  samples  of  butter  were  pur- 
chased and  analyzed  Of  these.  20  were 
adulterated  with  an  excess  of  water,  the 
amount  contained  ranging  from  18  to  40 
per  cent  and  averaging  approximately  25 
per  cent,  compared  with  the  standards 
fixed  by  law  of  not  an  excess  of  16  per  cent. 
The  amount  of  butterfat  in  the  20  illegal 
samples  was  slightly  more  than  73  per  cent 
compared  with  a  legal  requirement  of  80 
per  cent.  The  large  proportion  of  adulter- 
ed  samples  indicated  the  extent  to  which 
the  practice  had  developed.  Mr.  Kellogg 
points  out. 

Due  to  prompt  prosecutions  and  arrests, 
it  is  believed  that  the  fraud  has  been  de- 
finitely   stopped. 


Inter-State  Milk 

Producers  Association 
Directors  Hold  Bi- 
Monthly  Meeting 

(Continued  frimi  pagr  I) 

Second  Day's  Session 

The  second  day's  session  of  thedirectors 
was  held  at  the  association's  headquarters 
in  the  Flint  Building.  Philadelphia.  Pa., 
when  further  reports  of  conditions  in  the 
field  by  the  directors  was  made. 

President  Allebach  made  a  detailed 
re[X)rt  as  to  market  conditions  through- 
out the  territory.  I  le  also  outlined  the 
probable  productive  rate  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  We  do  not  believe 
that  calves  are  being  "tied  back"  to  any 
greater  extent  than  normally.  Our  aver- 
age weighted  price  paid  to  farmers  in  this 
market  is  good,  but  we  realize  that  the 
farmer  must  watch  himself  closely  in  the 
feeding  of  his  cows  and  the  preparation 
of  his  milk  for  the  market  if  thctse  condi- 
tions are  to  prevail. 


PreaidrnI  JrfTrra,  of  Wnlker-(.<>rden  Farm, 
Addraaairtg  Viaiting  Croup. 

Frederick  Shangle,  chairman  of  the 
Annual  Meeting  Program  Committee,  out- 
lined the  plans  now  under  way  for  this 
meeting  and  stated  that  the  banquet  and 
entertainment  feature,  would,  if  possible, 
be  even  better  than  last  year.  The  Di- 
rectors and  Field  men  attending  the  county 
and  local  meetings  in  the  field  will  keep 
you  advised  as  to  these  plans  and  details 
will  be  printed  in  the  Milk  Producers' 
Review,  as  soon  as  they  become  available. 
This  year's  program  for  the  ladies  at- 
tending the  meeting  will  be  outstanding. 
There  will  be  the  usual  visits  to  plants  for 
the  members  and  sight-seeing  tours  for  the 
ladies. 

It  was  further  announced  that  one 
dele,  Ate  from  locals  having  from  25  to 
200  meL.bers  and  two  delegates  from  locals 
having  over  200  members,  would  be  al- 
lowed transportation  and  $2.50  toward  one 
night's  lodging,  which  will  be  paid  by  the 
association. 

Brief  reports  by  Messrs.  Preston.  Brin- 
ton  and  Otto,  of  the  association's  Penna. 
Tax  Committee  were  made  by  each  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  Raymond  Marvel, 
Clayton  Reynolds  and  E.  C.  Dunning, 
representing  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  made  a  brief  reF>ort  of 
the  Maryland  Marketing  Conference  held 
August  I  Ith.  at  College  Park.  Md. 

BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Young  Puri'lirrd  llolilrin  Dulli  for  aale.  Rich  in 
Ormalty  Krreding — airwl  by  44  lb.  bull — out  of  ac- 
credited hcrti,  free  from  crmtagiouaal>ortion.  PriLea 
from  $160  to  $300.     They  arc  more  than  1  yr.  old. 

C'lIA.S.  K.  I.,C>NCiAt:HK 

JVIontgoinerjr  Co.  Koyeraford,  Pa.,  R.  1 


Inter-State  "A"  Milk  Price  Standards* 

Shipper!  of  A  Milk  to  Receiving  Stationa  during  the  montha  of  May.  June,  July,  Auguat, 
September,  and  October,  having  an  average  bacteria  count  for  the  month  of  10,000  bacteria  or  leaa, 
•  hall  receive  a  bonua  of  40  centa  per  hundred  pounda  and  a  ahipper  with  an  average  count  of  more 
than  10,000  and  leaa  than  50,000,  ahall  receive  a  bonua  of  2i  centa  per  hundred  pounda.  During 
November,  December,  January,  February,  March,  and  Anril,  the  above  bacteria  bonuaea  ahall  l>e 
paid  to  thoae  producera  only,  who  have  received  aimilar  Imnuaea  during  three  of  the  previoua  aiz 
montha  above  mentioned,  provided  that  at  leaat  one  of  theae  three  montha  be  July  or  Auguat, 
Producera,  in  addition  to  the  above  mentioned,  qualifying  during  the  montha  of  November,  Decein- 
her,  January,  ('ebruary,  March  and  Anril  for  "A"  milk  bonuaea  aa  almve  deacribed,  ahall  be  paid  a 
bonua  of  23  centa  per  hundre<l  pounda  lor  a  bacteria  count  uf  IO.O(M)  or  leaa  and  I  i  centa  per  hundred 
pounda  for  a  bacteria  count  of  more  than  10,000  and  leaa  than  50.000. 

Shippera  of  "A"  Milk  to  Terminal  Marketa  during  the  montha  of  May,  June,  July,  Auguat. 
September,  and  October,  having  an  average  bacteria  count  for  the  month  of  30,000  bacteria  or  leaa, 
ahall  receive  a  bonua  of  40  centa  per  hundred  pounfia,  and  a  ahipper  with  an  average  count  of  more 
30,00(1  and  leas  than  10, (KM),  a  bonua  of  25  centa  i>er  hundretl  pounda.  During  Nov.  i.>ec.,  Jan., 
f-'ebruary,  March,  and  April,  the  above  bacteria  bonuaea  ahall  be  paid  to  thoae  producera  only  who 
have  received  aimilar  bonuaea  during  three  of  the  previoua  ais  montha  above  mentioned,  provided 
that  at  leaat  one  of  thoae  three  montha  be  July  or  Auguat.  Producera,  in  addition  to  the  above 
mentioned,  qualifying  during  the  montha  of  November,  December,  January,  February,  March  and 
April,  for  "A"  milk  Iwouaea  aa  above  deacribed,  ahall  be  paid  a  bonua  of  25  centa  per  hundred 
pounda  for  a  bacteria  count  of  30,000  or  leaa,  and  I  i  canta  per  hundred  pounda  for  ■  bacteria  count 
more  tkaa  30,000  and  leas  than  100.000. 

-Saa  pa(a  S  for  detailed  price*. 


THE 

De  Laval  MagneticI 

Milker 


A  SURE  MEANS  OF 
REDUCING  PRODUCTION  COSTS 

AND 

IMPROVING    THE    PRODUCT 

The  most  practical  way  of  increasing  profits  is  through 
the  reduction  of  production  costs,  for  every  dollar  lopped  off  | 
the  "cost  to  produce"  becomes  extra  profit.  The  De  Laval 
Magnetic  Milker  is  a  sure  way  of  reducing  production  costs. 
It  enables  one  man  to  milk  the  same  number  of  cows  as  two 
and,  in  some  cases,  three  good  hand  milkers  in  the  same  or 
less  time.  Through  the  time  and  labor  that  it  saves  the  De 
Laval  Magnetic  helps  get  other  work  done  without  extra  help 
being  taken  on.  Often  the  De  Laval  saves  hiring  and  board- 
ing one  or  more  men. 

Improves  the  Product 

The  De  Laval  iMagnetic  Milker,  due  to  its  many  sanitary  features, 
prcxluces  cleaner  milk.  The  ease  with  which  the  De  Laval  Magnetic 
can  be  washed  and  kept  clean  and  the  protectic^n  against  contaminating 
agencies  that  it  provides  during  the  milking  operation  are  given  credit 
by  users  everywhere  with  improving  the  product  by  reducing  bacterial 
counts. 

Magnetic  Control  Means  Better 
Milking 

In  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker  pulsations  are  created  and  con- 
trolled by  magnetic  force.  A  simple  mechanically  operated  timing  de- 
vice in  the  milker  pump  makes  and  breaks  this  magnetic  force  with 
precise  accuracy.  This  positive  magnetic  control  of  pulsations  means 
absolutely  uniform  and  regular  milking  —  every  cow  milked  the  same 
every  day.  De  Laval  perfect  milking,  uniform  to  a  split-second,  has  never 
been  equaled  by  any  other  method  of  milking.  When  you  use  a  De 
Laval  Alagnctic  you  know  that  your  cows  are  always  milked  right 
regardless  of  operators — ^and  your  accounts  will  show  you  that  you  are 
milking  in  the  most  profitable  and  economical  manner. 

See  your  local  De  Laval  dealer  for  full  information  and  a  demon- 
stration, or  write  the  nearest  De  Laval  office. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

165  Broadway        600  Jackaon  Blvd. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Beale  St. 
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Your  Profits  Depend 
On  More  Milk  per  Cow 

Dairy  farming  for  profit  demands  low  production 
costs,  and  one  very  sure  way  to  lower  these  costs  is  to 
increase  the  milk  yield  per  cow  in  your  dairy  herd. 
This  necessitates  getting  rid  of  the  boarder  cow  and 
feeding  the  good  cows  for  year  round  maximum  milk 
production. 

Amco  Open  Formula  Dairy  Feeds  will  help  you.  Your 
practical  experience  as  a  dairyman  will  tell  you,  from  a 
glance  at  the  formulas,  that  they  are  real  milk-produc- 
ing rations.  Freshly  mixed  from  a  wide  variety  of  in- 
gredients, Amco  Feeds  combine  proper  bulk,  variety  of 
protein,  palatability,  and  high  digestibility.    And  the 

cost  of  digestible  feed,  properly  balanced, 

in  these  feeds  is  low. 

AMCO  32%  SUPPLEME>T_is  ideal  for  making  a  com- 
plete,  well  balanced,  economical  dairy 
ration  with  home-grown  grains. 

AMCO  24%  DAIRY-carries  the  extra  protein  needed 
where  the  roughage  is  low  in  protein,  such 
as  timothy. 

AMCO  20%  DAIRY-is  recommended  where  legume 
or  good  mixed  hay  is  fed. 

AMCO  12%  FITTING  RATION-is  the  correct  feed 
for  growing  calves,  dry  cows,  and  bulls. 

AMCO  mixes  seven  open  formula  dairy  rations,  ranging 
from  12%  to  327o  in  protein  content.    See  your  nearest 
Amco  Agent  for  favornhlr  prices  on  these  feeds 


Livestock  Feeds  Outlook 
Report  Indicates 
Shortage  in  Supplies 

Adjustments  and  widrapread  economies 
in  livestock  feedin;;  this  fall  and  winter 
will  be  necessary  to  offset  somewhat  the 
deficiency  in  feeds  as  a  result  of  the 
drought,  according  to  a  feed  outlook  re- 
port issued  recently  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Rconomics.  United  States  De- 
pnriment  of  Agriculture 

Considering  the  shortage  of  supplies, 
prices  for  feeds  are  now  relatively  low  As 
the  heavy  feeding  season  advances,  the 
shortage  of  supplies  will  be  more  keenly 
felt  and  somewhat  more  than  the  usual 
seasonal  rise  in  feed  prices  is  likely  to 
occur,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  t!ie 
season  Wherever  possible  farmers  will 
find  it  profitable  to  determine  tlieir  feed 
recjuirements  now  rnj  take  advantage  of 
the  present  low  prices  of  most  feeds.  t!ie 
report   indicates 

"Meavir  feedim;  of  .straw,  fodder,  and 
other  roughages  will  likely  occur  to  sup- 
plement the  shortage  of  hay  and  pastures." 
says  the  report.  "In  tlie  case  of  feed  grains 
some  a  Ijustment  will  be  made  by  market- 
ing hojs  at  lighter  weights,  by  feeding 
fewer  cattle  for  market  and  these  for 
shorter  periods,  by  the  greater  use  of 
wheat  as  feed,  and  by  reducing  the  grain 
ration  far  stock  animals  of  all  kinds 

The  bureau  estimates  that  supplies  of 
feeds  for  t!.e  1930-31  season  are  the  small 
est  since  1901.  The  total  tonnage  of  feed 
grains  is  cjmputed  at  82  per  cent  of  the 
five-year  axerage.  and  hay  supplies  at  88 
per  cent  of  average  The  production  of 
commercial  feedi.tuff8  will  probably  exceed 
the  average,  according  to  the  bureau,  but 
will  not  differ  much  from  that  of  last  sea- 
son. 


WELCOME 

That  your  stay  in  Philadelphi, 
will  prove  a  happy  one,  is  our 
sole  ambition.  The  Benjamin 
Franklin  will  lie  the  head- 
cjuarters  for  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Inter-Sf.ite  Mi||, 
Producers'  Association  To 
serve  von  in  tK»»  fii»,j>.  -. 
have  in  the  past  with  the  hot! 
pitality  that  has  made  Pl,i|.. 
delphia  famous,  will  be  our  de- 
sire when  you  come  to  Phila- 
delphia's finest  hotel. 

1200  Rooms 
1200  Baths 


Report    of  the   Field    and 
Test  Dept.  Inter-State 
Milk    Producers 
Association 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
average  operations  of  all  the  Inter- 
state Milk  Producers"  Association 
field  men  in  connection  with  testing 
weighing  and  general  membership 
work,  for  the  month  of  July.  1930: 

No.  Test  Made 7679 

No.  Plants  Investigated. ..  .        44 

No  Membership  Calls 165 

No.  Calls  on  Members 1 89 

No  I  lerd  Samples  Tested .  .      298 
No  New  Members  Signed  .        55 

No.  Cows  Signed 33 1 

No.  Transfers  Made |9 

No  Meetings  Attended 7 

No  Attending  Meetings ...      222 


Provide  Dairy  Feed 

As  a  result  of  the  short  corn  crop,  many 
silos  will  be  only  partiilly  filled  this  fall 
If  the  corn  is  dry.  water  should  be  added  to 
prevent  possible  loss.  Other  crops,  such 
as  grass  or  clover,  may  be  used  to  supple- 
ment the  corn  crop  for  silage.  Almost  any 
crop  that  cattle  will  eat  when  it  is  green 
can  be  made  into  satisfactory  silage. 


Horace  F.  Temple 

Printer 

Bell  Phone  No.  1 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
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DISTRICT    OFFICE 
MUNCY,  PA. 


AMCO  FEED  SERVICE 

P'YJJF  ALLIED  MILLS.  INC. 


CO 
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FOR  SALE— "SELECT  DAIRY 
ALFALFA"  Clover.  Timothy  and 
Clover  Mixed.  Delivered  prices 
quoted.  Prompt  shipment.  JOHN 
DEVLIN  HAY  CO..  192  N.Clark 
Street.  Chicago.  Illinois. 


FARM    WANTEI> 

W«nt«d  to  h««r  from  own«r  havinf    (arm    or    un- 


ctober^JMO 
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Chestnut  at  Ninth  Stnet 

HORACE  LELAND  WIGGINS 
Managing  Director 
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t  Warner! 
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^       LIME 

^  For  Every  ^ 

^       Agricultural  Use     ^ 

:For  WHITEWASH! 
For  FORAGE  CROPS  \ 

^      i«i«  Walnut  St.  .  Pbila.    ! 


Quietness  and  Convenience  in 
Philadelphia's  Newest  Hotel 

The  Robert  Morrisf 

Rooms  all  outside  and  with 
bath.  All  beds  equipped 
with  box  springs  and  Nach- 
man  inner  hair  spring  mat- 
tresses. 

RADIO  IN  EVERY  ROOM 


Single  rooms   - 
Double  rooms 


$3  00    $3  50    $400 
4.50      5  00     600 


LUNCHEON  60  and  75 
DINNER  $1.00.  $1.15.  $1  50 


Dr.  Spencer's  Bull  Tam* 

INrfcri  niiitnil  for  ivi'ry  bull  In M* 
^  .viinl  anil  pjutturc  Kfi'd* 
liro'il  jiwt  the  Muiiir  ThouMlJ 
III  dully  luic  lliivf  yi.u  Hprn  Tli«I» 
Wpcnicr  Stud,  Tic  KIiikh,  (  (iw  P* 
anil  Leader.     30  Days  'I'o  Try 

Wrltm  To^my  For  4ff  Pttt 

Spcni  rr  Hrotlicrii.  Iiu  .,  Snvon«.  Nj. 

Uncle  Ab  says  that,  all  set-baclw  »" 
merely  temporary  to  the  man  who  i»  goW 
somewhere. 


Is  Your 

MANURE 

FiLE 

Lealdng 

Dollars? 


Manure  stored  in  an  open  barnyard  loses 
more  than  half  its  fertilizing  value  by  seep- 
age, according  to  tests  made  by  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

"At  present  prices  of  crops,  manure  has 
produced  crop  increases  equal  to  about 
$4.00  per  ton  of  manure  applied," 
reports  the  Purdue  University  AgriciJ- 
tural  Exiperiment  Station. 

Use  ALL  of  Your  Manure 

Build  a  Concrete 

Manure  Pit 

A  concrete  manure  pit  saves  enough  fer- 
tilizer in  om  year  to  pay  for  itself. 

Portland  Cement  Association 

1315  Walnut  St. 
PHILADELPHIA 

Please  send  me  your  free  bookl«  on-  Concrete  Manure  Pit*. 

Name - --• --- 

St.  Addtewi  (or  R.  F.  D.) 

City Sute 


your 

...  -^. 


McCLURE  SYSTEM 
LIGHTNING    PROTECTION 

Auprovrtl  anil  loauvctad  by 
UNDERWRITERS'   LABORATORIES 


Installeti  AnyOThrre 

INSPECTION 


Eatimatea  Ptirniahad 
REPAIRS 


CARL   McCLURE 


TRADE 
MARK 


26  South  I5th  St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


521  York  Street 
CAMDEN.  N.  J. 


Send  for  detcripiive  circular 


TRAOI 
HAftN 


NICE 


U.SJL 


THE   NAME  TO  CO   BY  —  WHEN   YOU  GO  TO   BUY 

PAINT  AND  VARNISHES 

Write  for  Colnr  Card*  and   Booklrt   "Pniiit   Pointrra" 

EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


For  Sale 

COWS— 130  herds  to 
select  from.  100  herds  located 
in  Tioga  Co.,  50  in  Bucks  Co., 
Pa. 

Doubletested  (T.  B.  and  Abortion) 
•nd  sold  subject  to  both  rctesta 
For  appointment  to  tour  these 
herds,  write  or  phone  Dr.  J.  N. 
Roaenberger,  431  S.  Slat  Street, 
Phila.,  Pa.  Phona  Alleghany 
3229. 


"CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS" 

FOR  SALE  AT  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 


Ona  or  •  ofload  Tubarculin  taated  Hol- 
aleina,  Guarnaaya  and  Jaraaya.  Freah  and  cloaa 
apringara.  Rataat  cuarantaa  and  delivary. 
Saa  or  writa. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN 

Phona  330  Fraahoid  Opp.  C.R.R.  Dapot 


horse-nower  ? 


^IIAT  CAN  SHE  DELIVER? 

What  f*he  is  producing,  in  one  thing — 
but  what  Hhe  CAN  produce,  is  another! 
The  difference  is  in  care  and  feeding! 

Feeds  make  milk  in  proportion  to  their 
feeding  value.  Some  feeds  are  poor  pro- 
ducers—  some  are  good  for  a  time — 
BUT only  a  feed  that'll  mad*'  to  pro- 
duce SIJSTAHSED  FRODLCTIOJS  can 
ahow  you  what  your  cow's  limit  i» — 
u>hat  »he  CAN  do! 

Larro  Dairy  Feed! 

Larro  is  made  to  produce  full  produc 
tion  throughout  the  lactation  period. 
It  is  made  to  produce  HEALTH  to  sus- 
tain its  higher  production.  It  is  made 
to  keep  tows  free  from  udder  troubles, 
"off-feed"  conditions,  constipation,  lost 
<piarters,  etc.  It  i»  made  in  the  only 
feed  mill  in  the  world  that  can  make 
and  doe»  make  a  feed  ALWA  \S  THE 
SAME — no  that  each  »ack  i»  able  to 
do  exactly  tchat  the  formula  ha*  been 
proved  to  dol 

Put  vour  cows  on  this  full  capacity — 
full  profit  ration  NOW !  Get  out  of  them 
every  cent  you  can — in  milk — in  health 

in  loirrt/s  higher  profits!  You'll  find 

thev  ( 'AN  do  nion«— develop  more  milk- 
pnMlueing"liorMe-power'"'  than  you  ever 
thought  possible. 

THE  LAUHOWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
DETKOIT,  MICHIGAN 


arro 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 

FOK  POI  I.THY  '  H(M;S  '  DAIHY 


Varro  family  tUiur  brtt  lor  Ihriul,  Uu.-uilm,  fitkrt  und  I'ittm 


Private  Sale  of  Cows 


Registered  Jerseys.     Some  with  Gold 

and  Silver  medal  records,  due  to 
freshen   Sept  -Oct        Price  $75  00   to 

$  1 23.00.  All  are  positive  to  blood 
test  for  Abortion,  but  have  been  for 

several  years  dropping  full  time 
living  calves.     Will  sacrifice  them  for 

want  of  stable  room  to  house  two 
herds.     For  details  write  Box  No.  78, 

GiUatt,  Bradford,  County,  Pa. 


CRUMB'S  fK„: 

STANCHIONS 

Also  Water  Bowls 
Litter  Carriers 
Feed  Carriers 
Steel  Stella 
Steal  Partitions 

Tell  me  what  you  nrc  most  in- 
tercatrd  in  and  1  will  SAVE 
YOU  MONEY. 

Winthrop  W.  Dunbar 

Box  2,  Forestville,  Conn.  | , 
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Compensation,  Automobile  &  Trud  Insurance 


Save  Money  bv  Givina  1 1«  Y 


Our  policies  furnish  Compensation  protectic 


INTER-STATE 


Producei.,,^ 


'XT^'^iU    -X 


1i 


,^,  ,;^.-"%;i;;i"  / 


ISSUED  MONTHLY  IN  THB  INTEREST  OF  THE  DAIRY  FARMER  BY  THE  INI 

~~  West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  I'liiladclphia,  l»a..  > 


•j.-a: 


.  ^^lAllON,  In«. 


JVJO 


No.  7 


interested,  write  for  particulars. 


year 


at   

Occupation  

Name 
Address 


We  write  insurance 
in  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania only. 


IN  FEED  RATIONS         NATIONAL  DAIRY  EXPOSITION 


At  Present  Prices  It  Should  Form  Part  of  the  Mixture 
for  All  Kinds  of  Live  Stock 

By  F.  B.  MORRISON,  Cornell  University 


HELD  AT  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


By  E.  H.^Bechtel,  Inter-State  Field  Representative 


WE  WRITE  A  STANDARD  AUTOMOBILE  POLICY. 


IF  INTERESTED,  FILL 


N 


BLANK  AND  WE  WILL  GIVE  YOU  FULL  INFORMATION  "^  ^"^  ATTACHED 


Wheat  is  now  •  cheap  feed,  says  I.  B. 

lorriaon,  head  of  the  animal  husbandry 

epartment  at  Cornell  university.  Ithica. 

Y.,  who  has  recently   received   many 

uiries    from    farmers    and    from    feed 

,«alers    and    manufacturers     about     the 

'^tual  value  of  wheat  for  stock  feeding. 

Speaking    over    WEiAI.     the    Cornell 


t^ 


that  of  corn,  because  it  is  profoundly  in- 
fluenced by  the  climate  where  the  wheat 
is  grown.  For  example,  the  average  pro- 
tein content  of  wheat  grown  on  the 
Pacific  coast  is  only  9.9  per  cent,  while 
that  grown  in  the  northern  wheat  belt 
of  the  plains  states  is  H  3  per  cent. 
While  wheat  excels  in  protein  content, 


The  twenty-fourth  National  Dairy  Elx- 
position  was  held  in  The  Arena.  St  Louis. 
Missouri.  October   I  Ith  to  19th.  1930. 

This  year,  at  the  second  exposition 
that  has  been  held  in  St.  Louis,  nearly 
1600  head  of  dairy  cattle  were  exhibited. 

These  animals  were  naturally  of  a 
quality    to  delight  the  eyes  of  any   'over 


breed  of  cattle  that  has  developed,  due  in 
a  measure  to  its  quality  of  milk  The 
exhibits  of  the  Brown  Swiss  cows  and 
bulls,  expressed,  we  believe,  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  character  of  the  type  of 
the  animals  shown  in  this  breed.  Breeders 
are  apparently  getting  away  from  the 
beefy   type  of  cattle  of  a   few  years  ago 


ame 
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Business 


Address 

-Expires   

Mfg.   Name 

Type  of  Body Year  Model n^' 

^^"^'  N° Motor  No 

^^P^^'^^y Serial  No 


City 


Counlir 
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Cylinders 

.  Truck 

Motor  No. 


Pennsylvania  Tliresliernien  i  farmers'  itual  Casually  taraiice  Co 

311    Mechanics   Trust    BIdg.,    Harrisburg,    Pa. 


/OO  lbs.  Corn  Meal 
Equals  140  lbs.  Ear  Corn 


Sound,  queer.  do«n  I  ,t>  But  .ctu.l  tnU  with 
dwry  cow  r.fon.  .how  th.t    100  lb.,  of  corn  me.1 

U.^/."""***^'"^  *"'"'••   '*""'•    °'  ««'  corn. 

In  addition  you  get  7  per  cent  more  milk  (having  M 
p«r  cent  greater  Utter-f.t  content)  .t  .  ..vinj  oJ 
W  lb.,  of  corn  meal  when  ^ou  grin/  II.     Steer,  gain 

animal,  .how  .imil.r  gam..  Every  te.t  prove,  it 
P«y.  to  grind  feed.     Do  it  with  ,      '^    *"'  *"°'"'  " 

McCormick-Deering  FEED  GRINDER 


Let  a 
McCormick-Deering 
All -Purpose  Engine 
Do  Your  Work  j  ^ 

Come  to  our  store  and  see  thia  fine 
All-Purpoae  engine.  Run  it— com- 
pare it  with  any  engine  you  ever 
saw  or  owned.  See  the  heavy-duty 
construction,  enclosed  crankcase. 
Wico  magneto,  fuel-saving  speed 
"  governor,  replaceable  cyl- 
inder, etc.,  and  get  our 
attractive  prices.  Four 
sizes:  1>^,  3,  6  and  10  h.  p. 


1 


Corn  Shelters 

McCormick-Deering  Corn  Shellers 
are  made  m  six  styles  and  with 
capacities  from  4,000  bushels  down 

Z  II*  '"2.1'***  «»u»P"t  of  hand 
she  ers.  They  do  a  clean  job  of 
shelling  and  deliver  the  corn  in  fine 
condition  for  seed,  feed,  or  market, 
with  a  rninimum  expenditure  of 
power,  labor,  and  money. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

OF      AMERICA  ^  "«  i-Hl  I 


PHILADELPHIA 


Ineorporatad 

HARRISBURG 


BALTIMORE 


JLYour  Neighbor 

A  MEMBER   OF,  THE 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association 

OPERATING  IN  THE  PHILALELPHIA   MILK  SHED 
THE  GREATEST  measure  of  success  in 

the  strength  of  its  membership. 

Js"^  "^'^^'^-^'^'l'^^  "o-  I-"  over 
SO.WO  cooperating  dairymen  members. 

f^^  ■'■O  'T  that  every  dairyman  in  your 
community  becomes  associated  with  this 
movement. 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Ass'n 

219  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia 


^ 


GRAND  CHAMPIONS,  NATIONAL  DAIRY   EXPOSITION,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  1930 


(I) 

Wh 

Oak 

.iiin 

Champion,  Ayre.hira  Cow,  Sycamore  Farm.,  Dfiugiaaavilli 


illcy  n 
e.  Pa. 


radio  station  retcntly.  he  adds  that  iiHually 
thf  relative  price  of  wheat  is  .ilnive  that 
01  other  cereals  considering  its  value. 
I  nu  IS,  of  course,  l>ecausc  wheat  is  tlie 
leading  bread  gram.  Only  at  infreiiiicnt 
mtervaU,  does  the  price  of  wheat  reach 
'level,  compared  with  the  jiticcs  of  other 
cereals,  which  makes  it  a  cheap  livestock 
feed 

Composition  of  Wheat 

"heat  is  high  in  starch  and  low  in 
"her,  and  rivals  corn  in  these  respects, 
'he  chief  difference  between  wheat  and 
sorn  are  in  amounts  of  protein  and  of  fat 
*neat  is  decidedly  richer  in  protein  than 
••corn,  and  contains,  on  the  average,  12  4 
per  cent  crude  protein,  to  9  6  j>er  cent,  in 
dent  corn  The  protein  content  of  wheat 
Vanes   much    more,    however,    than    does 


corn  contains  much  more  fat  or  oil  than 
does  wh«:at.  the  average  percentage  of 
fat  heing  2  I  per  cent  in  wheat,  and  4.H 
per  c«-nt  in  corn  This  richness  of  corn 
in  fat  or  oil  is  one  reason  why  it  is  so  well 
likc<J  by  stock. 

Its  concentrated  nature  and  lowness  in 
fiber  makes  wheat  rank  high  in  total  di- 
gestible nutrients  Wheat,  on  the  aver- 
age, provides  80  I  jKJunds  of  digestible 
nutrients  for  each  100  pounds;  in  com- 
parison with  81.7  FKJunds  for  corn.  79.4 
l>ounds  for  barley,  and  70  4  pounds  for 
oats 

Compare  Grains  by  Weight 

In  comparing  the  economy   of  the  <Jif- 
ferent    grains,    the    feeder    must    compare 
the  prices  by  hundred  weight  or  by  ton, 
(C'ontinued  on  Page  '^) 


or  student  of  fine  dairy  rattle  and  supplied 
an  unusual  opportunity  lor  an  excellent 
study  of  the  true  dairy  types  of  all  of 
the  leading  breeds  in  this  country. 

In  point  of  numbers  the  I  lol?tein- 
l-riesians  led,  headed  by  "Sir  l-obes 
{3rm«by  I  lengcrvelt.  who  has  been  grand 
champion  of  the  breed  at  the  national 
exposition  for  the  past  five  years,  with 
the  Jerseys.  Cjuernseys.  Hrown  Swi.ss.  and 
Ayrshire's,  following  in  the  order  named. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Brown  Swiss  breed  was  represented  by 
a  total  of  117  head.  Inteicsting  in  fact, 
when  it  has  been  considered  that  the 
f^rown  Swiss  was  rather  more  of  a  dual 
purpose  breed  than  the  true  dairy  type. 
1  his  we  believe  reflects  the  growing 
interest    and    increasing    demand    for    a 


and  are  now  developing  a  H:..inct  dairy 
type,  but  one  that  at  the  &.ime  lime  main' 
tains  the  strong  ruggeJ  characteristics  of 
the  Brown  Swiss  brcL-d. 

In  point  of  type  an.l  uniformity,  we 
doubt  very  much  if  any  breed  can  com- 
pare, on  the  whole,  with  the  Ayrshire. 
In  8up|>ort  of  this  view,  we  note  in  the 
"Ciet  of  .Sire"  clasa,  that  the  four  daughters 
of  "Pennshurst  Man  ()'  War"  were  ex- 
hibited by  "Sycamore  l-'arms",  Douglass- 
ville,  Ba  ,  as  outstanding  cows  of  the 
breed  for  type  and  uniformity. 

The  Arena  Show  Rings 

It  would  l>e  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 

ideal    group    of    buildings    for    the    dairy 

exposition    than    has    been    developed    at 

St.  Louis      It  is  superb  in  every  respect 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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MOTORING  THROUGH  DAIRY 

SECTIONS  OF  WISCONSIN 

By  R.  W.  BALDERSTON 


MILK     PRODUCERS     REVIEW 


NATIONAL  DAIRY  EXPOSITIOl 

ST  LOUIS,  MO. 


Novembe,  i^ortJlfeJ?^ 


MILK     PRO!)  UCERS     RK  V  I  F^W 


P«f  5 


Southern  Wisconsin  impresses  the  visi- 
tor  motoring    through    as    being   an   old. 
estabhshed.     settled,      prosperous     dairy 
country.       The    well-kept    buildings    are 
surrounded   by   trees    which    have   grown 
to  full   prODortionn  »nr<   f..rni.K   o^-„.^-.j. 
wind-breaks   from   the   severe   north   and 
west  winds  which  sweep  across  the  hills 
m  the  winter   time.       Practically   all    the 
dairy  herds,  either   pure  bred,  or   grades, 
showing    a   predominance  of   one   of    the 
dairy  breeds. 

It  is  evident  that,  for  the  most  part. 
the  farmers  depend  on  the  milk  check  a.s 
the  major  farm  income  and  direct  their 
farm  enterprises  toward  making  this 
check  as  large  as  possible.  Therefore,  the 
silos,  the  alfalfa  field  and  the  pastures 
of  mixed  grasses  or  sweet  clover  are  seen 
on  almost  every  farm.  The  fields  of  small 
grains  are  largely  oats  and  barley  to  be 
used  for  winter  feed. 

As  one  passes  through  the  north  and 
west  after  leaving  the  region  around 
Milwaukee  and  Madison,  it  is  evident 
that  dairying  has  not  been  practiced  quite 
•o  long,  and  when  one  reaches  Barron 
County  there  is  a  newness  around  the 
farm  buildings,  which  together  with 
occasional  stump-filled  pasture  fields, 
denotes  the  presence  of  a  more  recent 
development  of  the  dairy  industry. 

The  visitor  from  Philadelphia  is  inter 


(Continued  from  Pace  I) 


quate  marketing  facilities      All  cattle  are 
free  from  tuberculosis  as  shown  by  regu- 
lar testings  with  tuberculin  by  the  state. 
Further  north,  at  least  alon^   the  road 
that    we    travelled,    there   are    fewer   and 
.cw»..    lujitaiions   oi   dairying    until    one 
gets   into  a   region   where   for   miles   and 
miles  it  is  a  land  of  rollmj  hills,  o»  com 
paratively  poor  soil  covered  with  second 


MODERN  TO  THE  LAST  DECREE 

HVn  ^""ti"«r  *'"}°  *^  S«"  All  Over 
the  Newer  Section,  of  Wi.con.in  end 
other  Mid-weet  Statea 


"ARN  OFF  FOUNDATIONS 

Tornadoes  Are  an  Ever  Po.aible  Source  of 

Destruction  0»er  Moat  of  Our  Country 

ested  in  this  county  because  here  is  lo- 
cated a  large  cream-shipping  plant,  the 
total  supply  being  used  for  Philadelphia 
table  cream  and  ice  cream.  This  big 
plant  has  machinery  for  utilizing  the 
skim  milk  to  its  best  advantage,  and 
quite  a  large  amount  of  very  high  grade 
butter  is  also  made  in  the  plant. 

In  this  county  you  will  pass  one  farm 
with  splendid  new  buildings,  evidently 
not  more  than  four  or  five  years  old;  on 
the  next  farm  will  be  a  new  bam  with  an 
•Id  house:  and  perhaps  on  the  next  farm 
will  be  preparations  for  replacing  the 
very  meagre  bam,  all  that  was  necessary 
for  grain  farming,  and  erecting  a  modem 
dairy  bam  capable  of  housing  twenty  or 
thirty  head  of  milk  cows. 

This  county,  while  gently  rolling,  is 
very  easily  farmed  The  land  is  quite 
fertile  and  the  landscape  is  exceedingly 
attractive  since  dotted  here  and  there 
are  beautiful  lakes  with  pasture  fields 
coming  down  to  the  water's  edge. 

Barron  county  is  an  example  of  what 


growth  timber  and  fields  where  reforesta- 
tion  would   be  a   blessin?  since   the  land 
has    been    denuded    by     umber    men    or 
forest     fires    and    is    practically    useless. 
I  fere  and  there  are  indications  that  efforts 
have  been  made  to  farm  this  land  in  the 
past  but   it   is  rapidly  going  back  under 
natures  hands  into  a  state  of  comparative 
useiessness      In  some  places  are  evidences 
of   intelligent    reforestation   and    where   a 
splendid  growth  of  trees  of  various  kinds 
will  soon  be  a  delight  to  the  eye  and  the 
woodman's  heart 

This  region,  like  others  farther  East, 
IS  an  evidence  of  what  happens  when, 
after  discouraging  attempts,  man  moves 
on  to  more  fertile  lands  and  easier  condi- 
tions in  other  communities. 

In  driving  through  a  similar  district 
in  Minne«>ta.  I  was  told  that  many 
townships  had  practically  ceased  to  exist 
as  organizations,  finding  themselves  un- 
able to  keep  up  county  schools  or  roads; 
the  township  officers  had  shut  up  shop 
and  the  farmers  had  sent  their  children 
to  the  nearest  village  schools  and  the 
roads  for  the  most  part  were  left  to  take 
care  of  themselves. 

Such  conditions  make  one  sad  when 
one  sees  them  no  matter  where  located, 
but  with  the  present  abundance  of  farm 
products  in  our  American  markets,  it  is 
evident  that  at  least  for  some  time  to 
come  such  regions  are  not  needed  for 
agriculture  and  will  be  doing  a  splendid 
service  in  growing  trees  for  future  genera- 
tions and  harboring  game  in  the  woods 
and  fish  in  the  lakes  to  serve  as  a  perpetual 
playground  for  the  people. 

Meanwhile,  as  one  looks  over  the  hills 
'n  the  great  sections  of  the  Mid-Westem 
States  that  are  so  well  fitted  for  dairying, 
one  wonders  if  his  imagination  is  able  to 
visualize,  even  in  a  small  measure,  what 
are  the  potential  possibilities  for  the  pro- 
duction of  dairy  products  and  other  farm 
crops  in  these  fertile  sections 


and    particularly    well    adapted     for    its 
purpose 

The  Arena  is  of  sufficient  size  to  permit 
of  the  judging  of  four  different  classes  of 
an  mals  or  breeds  at  any  one  time      Such 

itrouDS  nf   nnimi>la    ma.,   >..:!..    l  m 

in  any  class  It  has  ample  seating  ca- 
pacity The  space  below  the  tiers  of 
seats  is  utilized  for  display.  usu- 
ally for  commercial  or  educational 
purposes. 

The  cattle  barns  are  clean,  well  lighted 
and  ventilated,  and  the  stalls  are  of  ample 
number,  in  fact,  to  house  more  cattle 
than  were  at  the  show. 

The  show  grounds  provide  ample  park- 
ing space  for  automobiles.  Here  one  can 
i-ee  parked  during  the  show,  automobiles 
from  practically  every  dairy  state  in  the 
Union  as  well  as  from  Canada. 

At  these  shows  an  excellent  opportunity 
is    provided    to    rub    elbows    with    dairy 
minded  people  from  all  over  the  country 
Boya  and  GirU  Club  Work 
In  the  4H  club  work  contests  over  280 
animals  were  exhibited      These  clubs  are 
doing  a  wonderful  work  in  developing  and 
training  our  future  dairymen  and  dairy 
women.      Through    this    work    a    strong 


Cr.^n'r^  PEDDLEBROOK  PHYLIS 
Urand  Champion  Brown  SwU,  Cow,  Hull 
Broa.,  Painaaville,  Ohio 

kindred   feeling  and  pride  is  developed  in 
their  chosen  calling,   which   in   many    in 
stances   becomes   one  of   their   chief   life- 
long endeavors 

One  cannot  help  being  optimistic  as  to 
our  future  in  agriculture  when  we  see  the 
interest  and  enthusiasm  that  these  bovs 


and  girls  are  putting  into  their  work 

IS  a  most  imposing  sight  tosee  thestdi, 

men  of  the  future,  grooming,  feedin,, 

preparing  for  the  showing  of  their  ani, 

or  might  we  say  "their  pets."  f  rem  ^ 

iiicy    hope   so    much    in    competitio, 

awards       Reflected  in  their  fares  «„ 

dreams   and    hopes   for   the   future    ] 

ecstacy  of  their  success  is  reflected., 

the  hoped  for  blue  ribbon  is  awarded  tl« 

Unfortunately    bitter    disappoint™, 

comes  to  some  at  this  time,  but  nevert, 

less  there  is  a  spirit  of  lietter  things,!, 

next  year 

Interested      groups      and      individa 
matched    their    wits    in    picking   po^j 
place  winners        Sometimes    they    ajn 
with   the  official  judges,   sometime,  ,,, ! 
didn't  and  the  whys  and  wherefores  J 
the  subject  of  much  comment  f 

Displays  of  Educational  Exhibiti 
There  were  many  displays  and  t 
hibits  of  material  of  an  education.U 
ture  Among  them  were  the  exhibit, 
the  National  Dairy  Council,  the  U 
n-pt  of  Agriculture,  of  the  varioun  Su> 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  etc  Eis 
bits  of  various  types  of  barn  equipnw 
milking  machines,  milk  coolers,  and  di- 
equipment   in  general  were  shown 

Poultry  and  Rabbit  Show 
A  large  and  very  complete  poulir 
fhow  was  held  in  connection  with  ti, 
dairy  show  There  was  a  large  vare 
of  birds  and  the  exhibit  was  exceptionii 
fine.  The  rabbit  show  wa.i  the  larpr 
we  have  ever  seen  , 

Horse  Show  I 

Last,  but  not  least,  in  point  of  inters^ 
at    the   {Exposition   was   the   Horse  She.' 
Here    the    lovers    of    horses    found  eve 
variety   of   fine   animals    in    many  duJt 
from     the     smallest     .Shetlands     in    the^ 
miniature    carts    to    the    coach    types.  : 
their  "coach  and  four    " 

Truly  the  whole  show  was  most  is 
pressive  and  interesting,  not  to  the  dam 
man  alone,  but  to  the  layman,  as  well,  win 
was  able  at  least  to  learn  what  it  wasx 
about  and  to  teach  him  of  the  value  c 
dairy  products  in  his  daily  diet 


Guess  Work  Fails  in  Picking  Best  Cows 


Guessing  by  her  looks  what  a  dairy  cow 
can  do  at  the  milk  pail  is  a  difficult  task. 
37  dairymen  learned  at  the  recent  Centre 
County  r-armers'  Field  Day  at  State 
College. 

In  an  attempt  to  place  eight  mature 
cows  in  the  order  of  their  yearly  production 
ten  farmers  failed  to  place  a  single  cow 
where  she  belonged.    The  best  anyone  did 


was  to  put  two  cows  in  the  correct  plan 
Although  eight  dairymen  picked  tk. 
highest  producer  and  three  guessed  ti» 
lowest  cow.  five  put  the  best  cow  last  iik 
five  picked  the  lowest  cow  for  first  pUo 
Guesswork  proved  to  be  a  poor  substituttl 
for  the  scales  and  Babcock  test,  accordin' 
to  A  L  Beam,  of  the  College  Dairy  Dt 
partment. 


Protect  Farm  Tools 

Rust  and  ruin  seek  what  they  may  des- 
troy. Have  you  housed  the  farm  tools 
which  have  served  their  purpose  for  the 
present  season^  Some  farmers  have 
learned,  much  to  their  loss,  that  the  wea- 
ther wears  out  a  machine  faster  than 
ordinary  careful  usage. 


Inil 


^"(ThllV'n   of  th.  Cameron  Creamery  Co. 

(Abbott  a  Dairies.  Inc.)  wh»re  Philada 

vet*  some  of  ita  Cream  Supply 

happens  when  a  region  which  is  well 
adapted  for  the  dairy  industry  shifts 
over  to  make  it  a  major  enterprise,  and 
the  industry  is  developed  with  efficient 
cattle,    modem   dairy    methods  and   ade- 


The  latest  estimate  of  the  commercial 
apple  crop  of  Canada  for  1930  places  it  at 
2.990.109  barrels,  of  which  I,3fi9,7l2  bar- 
rels will  come  from  British  Columbia: 
«98,000  from  Nova  Scotia:  537,172  from 
Ontario:  1  34.000  from  Quebec  and  30.625 
from  New  Brunswick. 


REQUEST  FOR  HOTEL  ROOM  RESERVATION 

Pftits-i^--"-^^^^^^ 

Double  rooms,  with  bath,  $3  00  per  day.  Jer  wr^n 
Single  rooms  with  bath,  $4  00  peVday 

'"**JJ;f  *K,**U'^'"*  Producers'  Association 
2  9  N.  Broad  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa 

Mee/ingTt  $r5o^ai37;^l5*r$4U  R  t?^r'"  '.f^r''L'"  ""If'- '-  A"-' 

Check  day  of^Vrval    -S.:.'  I^TJ  ^J^v'Tsth^Q '^'  '"*'  '^'"""^^ 
Number  in  Party 

Name 

I — 

Address 


OFFICIAL  NOTICE 

FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE  STOCKHOLDERS 


-OF  THE- 


Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Ass'n 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  November  18th  and  19th,  1930 

At   the   Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel 
9th   and   Chestnut  Streets,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

BUSINESS  SESSION,  TUESDAY,  NOV.   18th,  at  10.00  A.  M.  . 

In  accor.l„„ce  wUh  .he  B.v.L.w,,  .he  SlcKkl,,,:.!..  ,„  0,c  In.„.State  ^i'l.  H-'-r.  Wiation  "^'l^--^,,"' f^^=,,f;j;;„^ 

I.  RALPH  ZOLLERS,  Secretary 


PROGRAM 


10:00  A.  M. 


-Election  of  Directors 
Reports  of  Officers  and  Auditors 
Report  of  Field  and  Test  Uepartment 


2:00  P.  M. 


President's  Annual  Address 
Discussion  of  Market  Conditions 
Address  by  Hon.  Arthur  M.  Hyde.  United 
States  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


SPECIAL  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  VISFITNG  LADIES 
Tuesday,  November   18th,  at  10:00  A.  M. 

SOME  NEW  FEATURES 


ANNUAL  BANQUET 


Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel 

NOVEMBER  I8th,  1930,  at  6:00  P.  M. 

14th  Anniversary  Program  Special  Entertainment  New  Dairy  Council  Play 

BANQUET   TICKETS,   $2.50 


WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  19th,  1930 


8:00  A.  M.- 


-Visits  to  Local  Milk  and  Ice  Cream  Plants 
Visits  to  Offices  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  and  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council. 


10:30  A.  M.— General  Public  Session. 

Address  by  Hon.   James  C.  Stone,  Member 
Federal  Farm  Board 


PROXV    FOR    ST()(^KIIOI.I>KRS 

INTER-STATE    MILK    PRODUCERS'    ASSOCIATION 

INt*<>KI*<>I*ATKI>     lUlT 
A  UKL.AWAHK  tOKPOUATION 


PROXY 
STOCKHOLDERS'  MEETING 


•hares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  above  named,  do  hereby 


That  I.  the  undersigned,  being  the  owner  of 

TyTerdtwIuttorney  in  my  name,  place  and  stead,  a,  my  proxy.  -^^^--^^-J^^.^^^^^^^^^^^  Se^dly: 

Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel.  9th  &  Chestnut  Sts..  Philadelphia    Pennsylvania    on  l"*?^"^- ^r  of  v^«  I  am  now  or  may  then  be  entitled  to  cast,  hereby 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF.  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  <W  of 


Witnaaa: 


(Seal) 


.  (Seal) 


-J 


'age  4 
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Continued  drought   conditions  have  ex- 
wted   in  practically  every  county   in   the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Shed.    Since  October  Ut 
occasional  showers  fell   in  some  sections, 
but  there  has  been  a  total  lack  of  any  gen- 
eral heay  rainfall  during  the  month      Un- 
satisfactory pasture  conditions  in  this  area 
continue  and  conditions  generally  are  even 
worse  than  they  were  a  month  ago. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  light 
showers  fell  on  October  14th.  and  near  the 
close  of  the  month,  but  this  had  little  ef- 
ect  on  the  volume  of  water  in  stream,  or 
wells. 

There  is  still  a  very  great  shortage  of 
water  in  the  wells  and  streams  in  many 
sections  of  the  milk  shed  and  many  far- 
mers  are  continuing  to  haul  water  for 
their  stock. 

With  the  shortage  of  forage  crops  gen- 
erally, new  feeding  programs  for  dairy  cat- 
tle are  being  introduced,  but  this  in  many 
cases  IS  an  expensive  undertaking. 


Every  member  of  the  association  should 
attend  this  meeting,  or  be  duly  represent- 
ed. Take  part  in  the  di.scussions.  partici- 
pate in  the  election  of  directors,  whose 
terms  have  expired  and  assist  in  the  formu- 
ulution  of  future  plans  and  programs. 

rhe  dairy  farmer  is  a  business  man  him- 
self and  should  participate  in  the  affairs  of 
his  co-operative  organization.     I  Ic  should 
lend  the  officers  and  directors  his  counsel 
and  support.     The  dairy  indu.stry  is  an  im 
portant  factor  in  our  agriculture  ami   it, 
niture  progress nee<ls careful  consideration. 
1  o  this  movement,  the  dairy  farmer  should 
contribute  his  full  support  and  co  opera- 
tion. 

The  meetings  on  the  whole,  will  present 
beside  the  business  features,  many  other 
programs  of  intere.st  to  the  dairy  farmer 
there  will  be  visits  to  local  milk  distribu- 
tion plants,  etc. 

The  visiting  ladies  will  be  entertained  at 
the  Henjamin  Franklin  1  lotel.  There  will 
be  an  educational  program,  luncheon  will 
be  served  and  trips  of  interest  will  be 
planned  for  them.  They  will  also  attend 
some  of  the  meetings  of  the  delegates  and 
members. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  association 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday.  November  18th 
at   the  Benjamin   Iranklin   I  lotel.      Here 
producers,    consumers,    distributors    and 
guests  will  gather,  and  with  a  spirit  of  good 
fellowship,  sit  down  at  a  common  table 
enjoy  a  good  dinner,  hear  addresses  from 
outstanding  leader,  in   the  industry  and 
also  be  entertained  by  new  Dairy  Council 
presentations  (of  course  the  Dairy  Maids 
<-horu8  will  be  one  of  the  features.) 

The  meeting  on   the  whole,   while  not 
being    elaborate,    will    present    a    general 
educational  program,   not  only  from   the 
standpomt  of  the  a*.3ciation  work  alone, 
but   from    the   broader  education   of   the 
necessity  of  producing  a  satisfactory  milk 
•upply  which  will  encourage  the  greater 
consumption  of  wholesome  dairy  products 
by  an  interested  consuming  public. 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 

H.  D.  ALLEBACH 
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LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


quoted    below,   for  October.  1930.  represent  those  to  be  paid  by  co-operating    buyers 

ited  below,  for  the  m'lnth  of  October 


and  are  not  as  far  as  we  car,  «—    ,  «J«nger  or  the  market  situa 

Butter  Situation 
The  butter  situation  has  improved  considerably  over   that  of  I     t 
time  but  we  are  still  having  quite  a  bit  of  butter  in  col  i  "'"  ''  "^ 

than  last  year  at  this  time.  ''^  ''"'"''"'  '''  '^'  P-«  «  iow.| 

Cold  storage  holdings  of  butter  as  of 'October  f,r.» 

of  Agriculture  on  October    Nth    showed  ''"'"''"^  ^^  '^'  ^    ^    ^ep, 

v^tiooer    ittii.  sfiowed   an   aggregate  of    I'iOTiXnnn  il 
pared  to  138.541.000  on  the  same  date  on.  '^".753.000  lbs.,  a,  con, 

Tl..  f.  "  ^""^  ''«°'  "'  »  reduction  of  27  783  (m  lu. 

The  five  year  average  storage  holdings  on  the  same  d»t  .   .       '^'^^'^  "» 

While  this  surplus  appears  heavy  he  re,Lrt  Z gen^  n''^^"  J  ''''''^  '' 
able  as  the  trade  believed^hat  theV.guresTouL  ^  ^T""^  " '"'"^ '''^'' 
28.500.000  to  30  000.000:p:unds  lesT  on  uSlInT  "  M  '''''""'  "^'^^'^ 
A  further  analysis  of  the  situation  show,  that  hod  '':  '"""'  "  ^'"  ^ 

average  holding,  on  the  same  date  for  thl  pit  five  Zs^"'  ''^''"^  "''    ^'^  '^ 

can.::t::r:2!.r:;;.;;;:::r:----^^^^ 

a.   .^«..rty  t  cans  .  compared  to  ^5.0^;':^  Zir!:::^  ^^ 

Chece  production  in  October   1930  of  all  Ic.n^  ■ 

compa^ed  to  ,02,849.CXX)  durmg  the  same  month t.t  y'r""^    ""'''''^  '^'   " 

The  average  price  of  92  score  butter,  «,lid  pack    N    Y    C  u    l     . 

of  surplus  milk  for  October  wa,  computed  w..  40  cent,  per  po^r"  ''" 


It.  time  to  begin  thinking  and  planning, 
i  he  Pennsylvania  Farm   Product.  Show 
or  1931  will  open  in  Harrisburg.  January 
19th     1931    and   It  will   be  housed   in   its 
brand  new  Farm  Products  Show  Building 
a  one  and  a  half  million  dollar  structure 
•n  which  all  the  show  feature,  themselves 
will  be  housed.     There  will  be  nine  and 
one  half  .ere.  of  floor  .pac«^-all   under 
one  roof. 

The  judging  pavilion  is  located  within 
the  great  show  building  itself.  In  the 
evening  special  features  will  be  shown  in 
the  judging  ring. 

The  annual  conventions  of  the  various 
state  wide  agricultural  organizations  will 
be  held,  largely  within  the  show  building 
during  the  period  of  the  show. 

Begin  making  your  plan,  now  so  that 
you  will  be  able  to  attend  this  great  ex- 
hibit and  education  meeting.  It  will,  we 
believe,  be  well  worth  your  while  and 
keep  you  in  touch  with  present  day  fea- 
tures in  agriculture. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association.  Inc..  will  be 
pti-f*.   l^"   ^*"Ja'"'n    ''ranklin    Hotel. 

r9th    itm"  ''"•  ''''^"'"'*'   '«"'  '"'' 

ThU  will  be  the  association's  14th  annual 
meetmg  and.  as  usual,  be  our  members  own 
meeting  Delegates  from  practically  every 
Local  Unit  of  the  Inter-State  territory 
will  be  in  attendance,  as  will  also  a  large 
number  of  our  individual  membership. 

i  his  meeting  will  be  one  where  not  only 
he  report,  of  officers  covering  our  opera- 
tion during  the  past  year  will  be  presented 
but  will  include  a  discussion  of  many  of  our 
luture  plans  and  program.. 


BANQUET  SEAT 
RESERVATIONS 

w'rSin'j'ru  ***  "'"^''^  conf  u.ion  re- 

to   L   held"?'*'  "*  ''^*  Banquet 
lo   be   held   in   connection   with 

St!*      M  f,^?i***'"K  °f  the  Inter- 
fior,      ^lu    P-^^d^cer.'   A«,ocia- 

Ho^el  pyir  5T^u"'"'"  ''^«"'*''" 
18th  lQ7n  t'tf'P''''''  November 
18th.  1930  at  6.00  o'clock  .harp, 
the  .ame  .y.tem  of  .eating  « 
applied  Ia.t  year  will  be  /.eS 
tach  banquet  ticket  carrie.  a 

detachable  .tub.  covering  a  re! 

quest  for  .eat  re.ervation 

thl'llll'*"^^"**  ^  '••^turned  to 
the  home  office  of  the  awocia- 

inJ'  i.?^*'*''*;   ^'^^    the   name 
and  address  of  the  purchaser.^o 
a.  to  be  in  the  hand,  of  the  com 
n^'ttee   at    the   earlie.t    p^.,Xe" 

seat,  may   be  aa.igned. 

gn  the  day  of  the  bann...f 
'■St.  .how.,..,  th.^^^^,^,.^„- 
pfseat.  wiff  b.  ,....>^^-..  ,- 
tributed 


hal^nTK*"    "'    '^^    association 
having  banquet  ticket,  for  .ale 

£'^:ov-^rl^th-.•?teVt: 
o^nrartr^o*---'ih^'.«:^ 

tablfT''?    '^^«"'*""   Hotel,    and 

Make     your     re«^r^o>;^^„     ^^ 

price  «o  a.  lo  avo.d  confu.ioTT- 

The 


OCTOBER  BUTTER  PRICES 

92  Score.  Solid  Packed 


Weather  Reports  by  Radio 

Every  day  except  Saturday,  and  Sun- 
day,, weather  report,  and  timely  new. 
Items  are  broadcast  from  WPSC  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  promptly  at 

230  'l^T     T"-    ?c*  •'"*'°"  °P*-te.  on 
1230  kilocycle,  and  500  watu. 


November  Milk  Prices 

Under     agreement     with     co- 

cr;Vid"'f  ''T^'  ^^'^  p'^"  t^ 

^  paid   for   ba.ic   milk   during 
changed.     Surplu.  milk  during 

29th      iS^n'"'**'"!;]'  «'  Augu.t 
29th^  1930.    a.    will    be    noted 

The  price  of  ba.ic  milk    3  imt 
^;i*  Setter  fat  content.'^F.O^ 
Philadelphia,  for  November,  will 
^  $3  29  '"    T'^f'    condit'i^n:: 

7  1  cenL'l'  ''""**"*^  ^'""^*  «»' 
TL  P^*"  q"a»"t- 

hTs^M     'T'"'"'  •t-t'on.   in 

mileage  point*. 

SURPLUS  MILK 
Surplu.  milk  .hipped  during 
November,  will  be  pVid  for  bv 
co-operating  buyer.,  on  the 
*7."«f*  P\j--  of  92  .core  butter! 
•olid  packed.  New  York  Citv 
Plu.  20  per  cent.  ^'*^' 


Committee. 


A.Vu^'^-^  "TO  DEALERS'  PLANTS 
At  the  t.me  of  the  Annual  Meeting 
rians   have   been   marl*  f^«  . 

ne.day  morning,  NUXrgJhVK"""''.  "''■""  ""  *«''- 

und„  .H.  .i„e.on  o,  ^^'^.^z'o::::^::^''' 

ire.   bus  tran.porlation  ticket 


I 


I 


tai  for  an  education 

BASIC  PRICE 

October.  1930 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 

Grade  B  Market  Milk 

Per 

100  Lb«. 


T«.t 
Per  Ctnt. 
). 

305 
).l 
)  15 
3.2 
3  25 
3  3 
3  35 
3  4 
3  45 
3  5 
3  55 
3.6 
3.65 
3  7 
5  75 

3  8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 
4.05 

4  1 
4  15 
4.2 
4  25 
4  3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.4} 
4.5 
4.}i 
4.6 
4.6) 
4  7 
4.75 
4.8 
46) 
4  9 
495 
5 

Wben  mi 


3.29 
?.3I 
3.33 
3.3i 
3.37 
3.39 
3.41 
3.43 
3.45 
3.47 
3.49 
3.51 
3.53 
3.55 
3  57 
3.59 
3.6! 
3  63 
3  65 
3.67 
3  69 
3.71 
3.73 
3.75 
3  77 
3.79 
3  81 
3. S3 
3.85 
3.87 
3.89 
3.91 

3  93 
3.95 
3.97 
3.99 

4  01 
4.03 
4  05 
4  07 
4  O** 

ilk  i«  not  tested  the  price  f.  < 


ddphi*  it  8  cents  per  quart. 


Price 
I'er  (it 
7.1 
7.1 
7.15 
7.2 
7  25 
7    3 
7.35 
7.4 
7.4 
7  45 
7  5 
7  55 
7.6 
7  65 
7.65 
7   7 
7.75 
7  8 
7  85 
7  9 

7  95 
8. 

8 

8  05 
8   1 
8   15 
8  2 
8  25 
8  3 
8  3 
8  35 
8.4 
8  45 
8.5 
8  55 
8  6 
H  65 
8  65 
8  7 
8  75 
8  8 

.  b.  Phila- 


OCTOBER  SURPLUS  PRICES 
F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 


Tat 
Per  Cent. 
3 

3  05 
3   I 
3   15 
3  2 
3  25 
3  3 
3  35 
3  4 
3  45 
3.5 
3  55 
3  6 
3  65 
3  7 

3  75 
3.8 
l.SS 
3.9 
S.9J 
4. 

4  05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4  25 
4  3 
4  35 
4  4 
4  45 
4  5 
4  55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.95 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 


Class  1 

Per  100  Lbs. 
$2.07 
2.09 
2.11 
2.19 
2.15 
2.17 
2.19 
2.21 
2.2) 
2.2S 
2.27 
2.29 
2.»l 
2.9) 
}.» 
2.97 
2.99 
2.41 
2.49 
2.4» 
2.47 
2.49 
2.91 
2.99 
2.99 
2.97 
2.99 
2.61 
2.69 
2.69 
2.67 
2.69 
2.71 
2.79 
2.75 
2.77 
2.79 
2.61 
2.83 
2.89 
2.87 


Per     Quart 
4.45 
4  5 
4  55 
4  6 
4  6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4  8 
4  85 
4  9 

4  9 
4.95 

5  0 
5  05 
5    I 

5    15 
5  2 
5  2 
5   25 
5.3 
5   35 
5  4 
5  45 
S   5 
•>  •> 
5   55 
5.6 
5  65 
5  7 
5.75 
5  8 
5  8 
S  85 
S  9 

5  95 

6  0 
6  05 
6   I 
f>   I 
6   15 


1929 
Jsnuary 
February 
Msrch 
April 
M.y 
Jbm 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
Decemlier 

1930 
Jsnusry 
February 
March 
April 
M.y 
Jun* 
July 
Aufuii 
September 
October 


MONTHLY  SURPLUS  PRICES 

*%  At  All  Receiving  Stati 
Class  I 


2  26 
2  36 
2  31 
2  15 
2.15 
2  06 
2  on 
2  05 
2  17 

2  03 
I    96 


Class  II 
I  HH 
I  '»6 
I  92 
I  79 
I  79 
I    71 


I  74 
1.41 
I  45 
I  51 
I  39 
1.29 
I  36 
1.51 
1.88 
1.89 


BASIC  PRICE 
Country  Receiving  -Stations 
OCTOBER.  1930 
Quotations  are  at  railroad  (loints.  Inland  stations 
carry  ilifferentials  subject  to  local  arrangements. 

Prices    are    less    freight    and     receiving    station 
charges. 

Mil  KS  I'reight  Kates     Price    i%    Milk 

I  to     lUincl.  .268 


20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 


II  to 
21  to 
31  to 
41  to 
51  to 
61  to 
71  to 
81  to 
91  to  100 

101  to  no 

1 1 1  to  1 20 
121  to  130 
131  to  140 
141  to  150 
151  to  160 
161  to  170 
171  to  180 
IHI  to  I'M) 
191  to  200 
201  lo  210 
211  to  220 
221  to  230 
2  31  to  240 
241  to  250 
251  to  260 
261  to  270 
271  to  28(3 
28 1  to  290 
291  to  300 


.283 
.303 
.313 
.333 
343 
.364 
.374 
.389 
.399 
.414 
.424 
.434 
.450 
.460 
.475 
.480 
.490 
.505 
.510 
.520 
.535 
.540 
.550 
.556 
.566 
.576 
.581 
.596 
.600 


Price  i% 
$2.79 
2.77 
2  75 
2  74 
2.72 
2  71 
2.69 
2  68 
2  67 
2  (i6 
2.M 
2  63 
2  62 
2  61 
2.60 
2  58 
2  58 
2.57 
2  55 
2  55 
2.54 
2  52 
2  52 
2  51 
2.50 
2.49 
2  48 
2  48 
2  46 
2.46 


OCTOBER  SURPLUS  PRICES 

At  all   Receiving  Stations 

Class   I 


Tesl  Per  Cent 
3. 

3  05 
3    I 
3    15 
3.2 
3  25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3  45 
3  5 
3  55 
3  6 
3  65 
3  7 
3  75 
3  8 
3.85 
3.9 

3  95 
4 

4  05 
4    I 
4    15 
4  2 
4  25 
4    3 
4   3S 
4  4 
4  45 
4.5 
4.55 
4  6 
4  65 
4  7 
4  75 
4  8 
4  85 
4  9 
4  95 
5. 


Per  lOOItM. 
$1  49 
1.51 
1.53 
1  55 
1.57 
I  59 
I  61 
I  63 
I  65 
I  67 
1.69 
1.71 
I  73 
1.75 
1.77 
1.79 
1.81 
1.83 
1.85 
1.87 
1.89 
1.91 
1.93 
1.95 
1.97 

1  99 
2.01 

2  03 
2  05 
2  07 
2.0") 
2  11 
2  13 
2.15 
2.17 
2.19 
2  21 
2  23 
2  25 
2  27 
2  29 


MONTHLY   BASIC  PRICE  OF  GRADE  B 

OR   MARKET  MILK 

3  per  cent  butterfat  content 

fieceiving 


Ootcber  1930,  Inter-State  Prices  at  **A"  Delivery  Points 

The  price  of  "A"  milk  of  any  given  butterfat  content  and  bacteria  count  at  any 
"A"  milk  delivery  point  may  l>e  ascertained  by  adding  to  the  base  price  for  100  lbs. 
for  3.50%  II. I",  milk  at  that  delivery  point,  a.t  given  in  Table  I,  butterfat  differentials 
and  bacteria  bonufea  as  indicated  in   I  able  II. 

Tafjic  I     Base  Prices  at  '!A"  Milk  Delivery  Point* 


Minimum  Hullerfat 

NAMK  Ol'  Delivery  Point           Test  Requirement  in     Base  Price  at  3.50% 

DELIVKKY   POINT  Location  in  Mileage        llffect  at  delivery          Milk  per  100  Lbs. 

Phila.  Terminal  Market  Her  I  rnt 

47lh  «n.l  l.an.«,lrr       .  F.O.B.  4   (HI  $3.49 

31,1  and  (hr..lnut FOB.  4.00  3.49 

Hal.lwiM  IJair.M F.O.U.  4  00  3.49 

Hrcininger  dairies F.O.IJ.  4.00  3.49 

Other  Terminal  Markets 

Audubon.  N.  J I-.O.H.  4.00  3.49 

Camden.  N.I I-  OH.  4.00  1.49 

Norrislown.  Pa  FOB.  less  9    ct..  4.00  3.40 

WiltMHiKlon,  Oel  F.O.I3.  le«  30  tis.  4(10  3.19 

Receiving  Statiuna  ,  ,  , 

Ansclma.  I'a 4 1      50  3.70  2  92 

Hedfor.l.  I'tt 261    270  3.70  2  68 

Moyertown.  Pa 51      «»  3.70  2  91 

Hridgeton.  N.  J 3 1      40  3    70  3  06 

Hyer"    I'a    . 41      50  4.20  2  92 

Cuiryville.  Pa 261270  3.60  2  68 

Goahen.  I'a* 51      60  3.60  279 

llunlingdon.  Pa 201210  3   70  2   74 

KrlloM.  I'a 51      60  3  60  2  91 

KiioUrton.  Pa 41-50  4.10  2  91 

Landenl^.g.  Pa 41      50  3.70  2  92 

Mercef»burg.  P. IHI     I'Xt  3.70  2    75 

N«.»au.  Uel I»l    140  3.70  2.81 

Oslord.  Pa 51      60  3.60  2.91 

Palm.  I'a 51      60  3.70  2  91 

Ke.lllill.P. 51      60  3.70  2  91 

King.«».  N.  J 51-60  4.10  2  91 

Ku,hland.  Pa    3 1      40  4.10  2.94 

.Slmkion.  N.  J 41      50  4.10  2.92 

loughkenainon.  Pa 41-50  3  60  2  92 

WayneslK.ro.  Pa 181     IW  3.70  2    75 

Williamsburg.  Pa 221230  3.70  2    72 

Vrrke,.l'a.     31-40  3.70  2.94 

/.egler.v.lle.  Pa 41      50  3.70  2.92 

l.t  .Surpl.i,  Price F.O  13    Phila.  4  00  2.27 

1st  Surplus  Price F.O.H.  All  Kec.  Sta.  A  I    69 

•Baxed  on  Oxford.  I'a..  Iris   12  cents  |«r   KM)  lbs. 

A     Same  Uutterfut   Minimum  Kei|uirement  as  in  effect  for  Basic  Milk  at  each  Kccciving  Station 


Table  II    -Total  B.F.  and  Bacteria  Payments  Above  Base  Price  for  "A"  Milk 


1928 
July 
August 
.September 
October 
Noveml>er 
l)ereml>er 

1929 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
Ortoljer 
Novemljer 
neceml>er 

1930 


F.OB    Phd 


Per  Cwt. 
3,29 
3  29 
3  29 
3  29 
3  29 
3   2'» 


Quarts 

7  1 

7  1 

7  1 

7  1 

7  1 

7  1 


29 
29 
41 
41 
29 


January 

Februar 

March 

April 

May 


y 

July 
August 
September 
October 


3  29 

3  29 
3  29 
3  54 
3  54 
3  54 
3  44 

3  29 

3  29 

3  29 

3  29 

3  29 

3  29 

3  29 

(  29 

3  29 
3  29 


I 

I 

35 

35 

I 

I 

I 

I 

6 

6 


7  6 
7   4 

I 


7 
7  I 
7  I 
7  I 
7  I 
7  I 
7.1 
7  I 
7  I 
7    I 


station  50  mile 
zone  per  cwt. 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 

2  71 
2  71 
2  83 
2  83 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2  'Ht 
2  96 
2  •>(, 
2  87 

2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2.71 


Butterfat 

lest 
Per  <  ent 


3.50 

3..1S 

3.60 

J.6S 

3.70 

3.75 

3.80 

3.85 

3.90 

3.95 

4.00 

4.05 

4.10 

4.15 

4.20 

4.25 

4.30 

4.35 

4.40 

4.45 

4.50 

4.55 

4.60 

4.65 

4.70 

4.75 

4. HO 

4.85 

4.90 

4.95 

5.00 

5.05 

5. 10 

5.15 

5.20 

5.25 

5.30 

5.35 

5.40 

5.45 

5.50 

5.55 

5.60 

5.65 

5.70 

5.75 

5.80 

5.85 

5.90 

5.9S 

COO 


Premium  fur  f3uttcrfat 

Content 

Alxjve  3.50"^ 

If  Bacteria        If  I3actetia 
Premium      I      Premium 
is  Made      |  is  Not  Mad* 


Total  combined  |>ayment  fur  Butterfat  differential  and  bacteria 
bonus   above   base  price   per    100  lbs.   (or   3.50%    B.F.    milk. 

Class  of  Bactf.ria  RF.rjDiRCMENT 
(See  note  I  lor  definition  uf  each  class  of  bacteria  requirement) 


(HI 

(It 

(Ml 

(W 

.12 

15 

.18 

21 

24 

.27 

30 

.33 

.36 

39 

.42 

45 

.48 

51 

54 

.57 

60 

64 

<>8 

72 

76 

80 

84 

H« 

92 

96 

I    (H> 

I    04 

I    08 

I     12 

1.16 

I    20 

1.24 

I 


28 
I  32 
I  36 
I  4(1 
I  44 
1  48 
I  52 
I  56 
I  6(1 
I  6t 
I  68 
I  72 
I  76 
I   8(1 


(HI 

(12 
.04 
AH, 

.10 

.12 

.14 

16 

.18 

.20 

.22 

.24 

.26 

.28 

.30 

.)2 

.14 

.36 

.38 

.40 

.42 

.44 

.46 

.48 

.5U 

.52 

.54 

56 

.58 

.60 

.62 

.64 

.66 

.68 

.70 

.72 

.74 

.76 

78 

.80 

82 

84 

.86 

.88 

.90 

92 

94 

96 

98 

l.(M) 


I 

.40 
43 
46 

49 

52 

55 

.58 

.61 

64 

67 

.70 

.73 

.76 

.79 

.82 

.85 

.88 

.91 

94 

.97 

I   ()0 

I    04 

I  m 

I  12 
I  16 
I  20 
I  24 
I  28 
I  32 
I  16 
I  40 
I  44 
I  48 
I  52 
I  56 
I  6(3 
I  64 
I  68 
I  72 
I  76 
I  80 
I  84 
I  88 
I   92 

1  96 

2  00 
2  04 
2  08 
2  12 
2  16 
2.20 


11 


111 


IV 


.25 

28 

.31 

34 

37 

40 

.43 

.46 

.49 

.52 

.55 

.58 

.61 

64 

.67 

.70 

.73 

.76 

.79 

82 

.85 

89 

93 

97 

I    01 

I   05 

I  m 

I    13 


17 

21 

25 

29 

33 

37 

I    41 

I   45 

I    49 

I    53 

I    57 

I   6! 

I   65 

I   69 

I    73 

I    77 

I    81 

I   85 

1   89 

I   93 

1  97 

2  01 

2  05 


25 

.15   i 

None 

.28 

.18 

02 

31 

.21 

.04 

.34 

24 

.06 

37 

27 

.08 

.40 

.30 

.10 

.43 

33 

.12 

.46 

.36 

.14 

.49 

.39 

.16 

52 

.42 

.18 

.55 

.45 

.20 

.58 

.48 

.22 

.61 

.51 

.24 

.64 

.54 

.26 

.67 

.57 

.28 

.70 

.60 

.30 

.73 

.63 

.32 

76 

.66 

.34 

.79 

.69 

.36 

82 

.72   1 

.38 

.85 

.75 

.40 

.89 

.79 

.42 

.93 

.83 

.44 

.97 

.87 

.46 

1.01 

.91 

.48 

1.05 

.95 

50 

1  (W 

.99 

52 

1.13 

1.03 

.54 

1  17 

1.07 

56 

1  21 

III 

58 

1  25 

1.15 

60 

1  29 

1.19 

62 

1  13 

1  23 

.64 

1  37 

1  27 

66 

1  41 

1  31 

68 

1  45 

1  35 

.70 

1  49 

1  39 

.72 

1  53 

1  43 

74 

1  57 

1  47 

76 

1  61 

1  51 

.78 

1  65 

1  55 

80 

1  69 

1  59 

82 

1  73 

1  63 

.84 

1  77 

1  67 

.86 

1  81 

1  71 

88 

1  85 

1  75 

.90 

1  89 

1  79 

92 

1  93 

1  83 

94 

1  97 

1  87 

96 

2  01 

1  91 

98 

2.05 

1.95 

I.UO 

Note  (I)  Definition  of  Bacteria  Clasaes  I.  II.  Ill,  IV,  V. 

THE  1930  SUMMER  BACTERIA   REQUIREMENTS: 

Cla!i.'>  I      Shi|i|>eis  will  igualifv  for  (lass  I  bonus  of  40  cents  per  l(X)  lbs.  if  the  bacteria  count  is 

(1)  at  terminal  inaiket  delivrrv  points  between  0    3(1. (KK). 

(2)  at  reteivifig  station  delivery  points  between  0    IO.(KKI. 

Class  II      Shipiiers  will  oualify  for  Class  II  bonus  of  25  cents  per  l(X)  lbs.  if  the  bacteria  count  i* 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  imints  between  30.(HHI    HIO.fKH). 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  lietween  10.001 -50. (X)0. 

IF  THE  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  ARE  NOT  MET  IN  OCTOBERi 

Class  V     Shipfiers  will  fail  to  (|ualify  for  any  bacteria    premium    in    October    if  the  bacteria  count  is 

(1)  at  teriiiinni  iiisiket  <lelivery  points   100.001  or  over. 

(2)  at  rei  eiviiig  market  delivery  points  50,001  or  over. 

The  butterfat  differential  of  6  cents  |>er  I  10  per  cent  B.F.  will  not  be  paid  unless  the  bacteria  re- 
quirements are  met,  nor  will  bacteria  bonuses  be  paid  unless  the  butteifnt  test  is  equal  lo,  or  higher 
than  the  ininiinuin  requirement  of  the  ileliverv  |>oint  where  the  milk  is  delivered.  In  other  words,  no 
piemiuTi.  of  any  kin.l  esrept  4  cents  per  l/IO  per  cent  for  butterfat  above  3.50"^  will  be  paid  unless 
the  bu'tcilat  t'-st  (.1  milk  delivered  is  above  the  minimum  butti-rf.it  requirement  in  effect  at  the 
delivery  point  where 'Iciiveied  and  unless  the   bacteria  requirements  of  Clans  I,  II,  III.  or  IV  are  met. 

'There  are  no  Class  III  or  Class  |V  Shippeis  during  May.  June,  Juiy,  August.  September  and  October. 
See  Page  9  for  Intrr-State  "A"  Milk  Standanls. 
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MILK    PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


Hea 

Ann 


HOME-'^IIEALTH 


Meet 


ing 


Dr.  Hannah  McK  Lyon. 

Dr.  Lyons  needs  no  introduction  to  the 
readers    of    the    "Review"      K-;„„    ...-.II 
known  from  one  end  of  the  territory  io 
the  other. 

During  the  past  spring  and  sum- 
mer  Dr.  Lyons,  together  with  the  editor 
of  the  "Home  and  Health"  page,  visited 
in  rural  homes  in  Pennsylvania.  New  Jer- 
sey. Delaware  and  Maryland,  meeting 
and  talkmg  with  our  own  Association 
women  about  their  interests  and  prob- 
lems. Dr.  Lyons  will  give  a  birds-eye- 
view  of  this  survey. 

Mrs.  Ralph  T.  Crowell 

A  city  woman  who  married  a  farm 
man-such  is  Mrs.  Crowell.  How  the 
young  couple  tackled  hard  knocks  from 
poor  farmmg  soil,  bad  fruit  crops,  and 
how  they  started  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful roadside  markets  in  this  section  with 
a  can  of  m.lk  -is  the  story  Mrs.  Crowell 
W.1  have  to  tell.  And  she'll  somehow 
make  you  feel  that  it  has  all  been  very 
worth  while,  and  that  she  wouldn't  go 
back  to  the  city  for  anything. 

Dr.  Henrietta  Calvin 

State-wide  experience  in  directing  the 
teaching  of   home   economics   in    Kansas 
•nd  Oregon,  followed  by  nation-wide  ex- 
perience in  the  United  State.  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  has  given    Dr     Calvin 
ample    msight    into    what    farm    home- 
makers   are    up   against   in    feeding   and 
clothmg    their  families.      Dr.  Calvin,   in 
addition    to    being    the    grandmother  of 
•everal    husky    small    farmers    holds    the 
post    of  Director  of    Home    Economics 
«n     the     Philadelphia     Public     Schools 


^OU  WILL  NOT  WANT  TO  MISS 

iHt  htATURES  FOR 

THE  WOMEN 

AT  THE 

14th  Annual  Meeting 
INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATION 
WOMEN'S  OWN  PROGRAM 
Tuesday,  November  18th,  10  o'clock 

BETSY  ROSS  ROOM 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  HOTEL 

PROGRAM 

What  Our  Own  Women  are  Thinking  and  Doinir" 

Co'undf ''""  ^'^''^-  ^^■"'^•^'  ^^'"'-'<^'pHia  Inter-Statc  Dairy 
•The  Business  of  Running  a  Roadside  Market" 

"The  Value  of  Group  Thinking" 

Dr.   Henrietta  Calvin    Dlrprfor  ^r  vj         v 
Philadelphia  Public  Schools  ""'""  Economics, 

"The  Marriage  Shoppe" 

C:Zt'  ^'  ""^PP^"  ^"'^''^""*'>'  P--tcd  hy  the  Dairy 

THE  WOMEN'S  LUNCHEON 
Tuesday,  November  18th,  12.45  o'clock 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  HOTEL 

LUNCHEON  SPEAKER 

Miss  Venia  Kellar   Home  Demonstration  Agent, 
University^of  Maryland 
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MiM  Venia  M.  KelUr 

Maryland     hold,     the     leadership     in 

gathering   it.    farm    women    together    at 

It.  .tate  university  in  great  horde..     Six 

hundred  were  registered  thi.  past  summer 

••p  ""Tt,"'  ""'^^  ""'^  feIIow.hip  during 
a    Rural  Women'.  Annual  Short  Cour«." 
The  person  who  has  been  responsible  for 
buildmg   up   this   tremendous   «>urce   of 
inspiration  and  helpfulness  ha.  been  Mi., 
K-ellar      Down  in  Maryland  it',  a  casual 
matter  to  be  an  alumae  of  the  Short  Course 
with    .    four-year    record    of    attendance 
behmd  you,  while  if  you've  never  been, 
you  don  t  speak  of  it.    The  farm  women 
of  the  state  are  now  talking  of  having 
the.r    own    building    on    the    university 
campus    as    a    memorial    to    what    Mis, 
K.ellar  has  brought  into  their  lives. 


General  Meeting  of  Inter-State  Milk 
rroducers'  Association 

Tuesday,  November  18th,  2  o'clock 
BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  HOTEL 

ANNUAL  BANQUET 

Tuesday,  November  18th,  6  P.  M. 
14th  Anniversary  Program  with  Special  Entertainment. 

WOMEN'S  TOUR 

Wednesday,  November  19th 

To  points  of  interest  in  l>hiladelphia-Leavi„s  Benjan^in 
l^rankhn  Hotel  at  8  A.  M. 

Open  Meeting  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
Wednesday,  November  19th,  10.30  A.  M. 

WOMEN'S  HOSPITALITY  COMMITTEE 

Mrs.  Robert  F.  Brinton,  Chairman  Mrs  A  'R  «/  jj 

Cohee.  and  Mrs.  I    Ralph  Zollers 


be  held. 


If  You 

inua 

Informatjon  desk"    in  the  room  mJl  it  true  that  our  Thanksgiving  Days 

Association  rf'oial'rs^I.xn.   - I  ..V  I  (     t-U.     .^:.. '»...!     n>»iira 

„        _.^  .•■uuc  wuiKf  lost  muL'i   "•    *••-    -• 

at  your  service,  as  a  meeting  pUc,  j^i,  was  for  so  long  the  real  purpose  of 
you  with  your  family,  for  directing  yo,  j.y?  We  cannot  explain  this  by 
various  shopping  points,  as  well  as  in,  ^  "times  have  changed."  Is  it  anv 
plying  any    details  as    to    meetings,  ,  ,  beneficial    or    well-mannered 

There    were   .T^^V  request.  J»   »""'  """^ /"    ^^^^ u^^T    '^     (  .K 

given  at  last  years  annual  meetina  .1  "*  ,  *"     '^'^    ,        ^     . 

it    has   been   arranged    to    h^v"  .  ',^  ^  "^  '^'  '^''-  T  T  T^A 

lunch  exh.bit  displayed  in  the  Be  .vt  "^  '^''  ^"^  T'^'  "  T'  'Z         A 
Room,  where  the  Somen's  ^   ^-7^-'^;  ••    ''"'l  *"' 

Oils  year  forget  the  "fashionable     way 
k  -k— ™inii  Thankseivinn  and  make  it  a 


to 
was 


I  observing  Thanksgiving  and  make  it  a 

iu  old-fashioned    one    with    all    of    th« 

lily  invited,  for  this  is  surely  the  day 


ich  should    be    spent    with 


_, those    to 

lom  we  are  bound  by  ties  of  blood 

You  may  not  enjoy  the  ways  of  some 

the   relatives    nor    agree    with    their 

iinioM.  but  will  it  not  be  good  to  relax 

ith  those,  who  really  knowing  you.  love 

believe  in  you  still;  and   to  hear  of 

L|d  friends  in  distant  places? 

But  do  not  become  a  tired  hostess, 
1^  no  matter  how  exquisite  your 
inner,  your  guests  will  not  enjoy 
it  It  is  more  gracious  hospitality 
ttrve  a  simple  meal   and   be  able  to 

They    will 
charm   of 


to 
be 


Mr«.  Ralph  T.  Crowell 


fctercited    in    your    guests 
then  remember   you    and    the 
jour  dinner  as  well. 
Long  before  the  appointed  day  you 
preparations,    nuts    — ~ 


your 


can 
can    be 


alolTo'  •""*•'"'""  «»-ded  to  b^te  '„,yonna.,e  made.  Place-card. 
The  Women  "?;l^  M  "*  <^«'"-'"""«U  with  conundrums,  or  clever  saying. 
The  Women  s  Own  Meetmg  on  Tuesd^lHl  .tart    conversation    rolling.       Your 

P*'']prettie«l  linen 


be 
made 


The  Women's  Own  Meetu,g  on  W,?^,'^  ""''  '°"""'^7'-  °'  ^^^ 
morning.  November  18th.  will  be  oft  •*'''  ""'.    «"*"'"''"*'"    .'°"'?1      , 
ticular  int..r^»     k-  P*  *rettie«t  linen,    the  curtain.,    best  .ilver, 

problem.  anTLf  'T  7"  '°  '^^•"  -  »"-  "^'^  »«-'-"      ^ou  will 
thTs   prtic",.  '  ,     "  ^?'  -"--"^We  made  your  list  of  guests,   planned 

pllker  hli.  rh'^r'^   J^'   '"-'•"She  menu  and  also  the  table  decorations. 
Zo^lof^t  uil'"  ^'*""''"'  ^'  THi.  «  one  of  the  few  times  when  deep 

for  one  of  ourneigl^g  universities     color  will  look  well  on  the  table      A  fruit 

No  one  dre«es  up  for  the  banquet  An,   ""f  """  °^  °'*^  f-'^^oncd    fruit,    red 
thing   you  wear  Jll   be  .^oX    t,  ^i"  T^:"^""-    "^r-- . -^^ 
vear     ««-,,       •  L.     1        .      .       ""      "*:  used,  and  a  string    of   cranberries 

m?mberr.nJ'fh  '^'^      '''^"'^^  "  *  -"J-  '-  ^^^  ^-''^V 

clotZ^^  ""'='' ^""*°  **''"'' •'-':'-«:   cranberries    jellied    or    perhaps    a 

salad  jellied,  and  the  turkey  cleaned  and 
•tuffed  the  day  before.  Even  the  vege- 
tables can  be  pared  and  left  in  cold  water 
When  the  day  is  over  you  will  be  surpriwd 
at  the  ease  with  which  you  served  Thanks- 
giving Day  dinner,  and  how  much  time 
you  spent  with  your  guests  The  charm 
and  success  of  the  program  thrilled  all,  - 
Auntie  had  helped  and  one  of  the  fine 
old  Thanksgiving  stories  of  two  hundred 
years  ago  was  told.  The  children  loved 
dressing  for  the  tableau.  Here  are  the 
Hnes: 

Tkit  ii  PritcilU,  to  dainty  and  awect. 

Thini  lohn  Allien,  and  now  they  will  meet. 

Thit  i«  Mile>  Standiah.  brave,  modeat  and  hearty, 

'VKo  faced  many  dangera  to  lead  hia  to«l  party. 

'^UM  are  the  Puritana;  bravely  they  (o 

Tu  church,  theae  good  people,  thro'  rain,  ahin* 

or  mow. 
And  Me  theae  red  Indiana;  once  they  lived  hare, 
!^nA  huntad  the  buffalo,  bear  and  wild  deer. 
.J"'y  *ll  atand  before  you,  quite  gravely  to  aay._ 
W«  hope  you'll  be  thankful  on  Thankagi  ving  Day". 

With  such  simple  home  ways,  we  may 
teach  our  children  the  true  meaning  of 
Thanksgiving,  past  and  present.  This 
country  of  ours  is  rich  in  beautiful  old 
customs  which  we  should  continue  to 
hand  down  Our  forefathers'  splendid 
I  u'T   "*""""  "ospitality  Committee,       courage   and    resourcefulness    should    be 

who  have  arranged  the  Women's  Program,  bown  and  revered  by  our  children, 
want  your  suggestions  for  making  the  wi  Time,  may  have  changed,  but  the  basic 
nual  meetmg  a  greater  success  each  year  needs  of  the  happy,  growmg  soul  of  a 
I  hey  are  also  anxious  to  meet  and  know        child  can  never  change,  and  we  are  failing 

"1  our  parenthood  if,  through  ignorance  or 
•carelessness  we  fail  to  teach  our  children 
•*  work,  to  co-operate,  and  to  worship. 


Dr.  Hannah  McK  Lyon. 

The  Women •«   Hospitality  Committee, 


you  personally.  Do  not  hesitate  to  intK. 
duce  yourself  to  them  -^r  to  any  one  «!« 
attending  the  meeting. 


' 


Where 
the  STORY 

of  FEED  'sTOLDi 


.WO  STREAM.  OF  MILK. .  .flowing  from  udder  to  pail 
. .  .there's  the  story  of  feed. .  .there's  the  milk-making 
story  of  Purina  Cow  Chows.  This  is  so,  because  milk 
is  made  of  feed  and  Purina  Cow  Chows  are  built  to 
make  milk.  You  find  the  proof  of  Purina  Cow  Chow 
goodness  in  the  recent  national  farm-to-farm  feed  sur- 
vey of  18  months... a  survey  of  505,536  cows... a 
survey  covering  the  48  states  and  Canada... a  survey 
conducted  by  870  men.  .  .a  survey  still  going  on. 

It  reveals  that  in  the  average  100  pounds  of  Purina 
Cow  Chows  there  are  16  more  quarts  of  milk  than  in 
the  average  bag  of  more  than  130  other  feeds.  This 
bag  of  Purina  Cow  Chows  costs  an  average  of  23  cents 
more  than  the  average  bag  of  these  other  feeds.  16 
quarts  for  23  cents.  .  .this  is  the  extra  you  get  from  a 
bag  of  Purina  Cow  Chows. 

When  you  buy  feed  for  your  cows  you  are  buying 
milk  in  a  bag.  Consider,  then  what  a  bargain  you  get 
in  a  100-pound  bag  of  Purina  Cow  Chows. .  .113  quarts 
of  milk.  .  .all  in  100  pounds  of  feed  and  the  roughage 
that  goes  with  it.  16  of  these  quarts  are  extra. . .  16  quarts 
that  show  up  in  the  pail  at  milking  time...  16  quarts 
which  arc  made  for  1.4  cents  per  quart.  What  a  bargain! 
A  bargain  that  comes  in  every  Checkerboard  Bag. .  .a 
bargain  that  becomes  your  bargain  when  Purina  Cow 
Chows  become  your  feed.  Purina  Mills,  854  Gratiot 
Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE   PURINA  COW    CHOWS 


BULKY  cow  CHOW 
J0%  COW  CHOW 


24%  COW  CHOW 
J4%  COW  CHOW 

r,-.  r^Y  I  AS 


FITTING  CHOW 
CALF  CHOW 


"Favorite  Recipes  from 

Our  Readers" 

Variety  Salad 
Place  a  ring  of  pepper,  red  preferable, 
on  a  lettuce  leaf.  Within  ring  build  a 
mould  of  cabbage  slaw  Top  with  stuffed 
olive.  No  dressing  is  necessary.  When 
celery  is  available  it  may  be  chopped  and 
added  to  slaw. 

Mrs.  a.  B.  Waddincton. 
Woodstown,  N.  J 


Sweeten,  and  cover  fruit  with  batter  made 
of  above  ingredients.  Bake  and  serve  from 
baking  dish  while  hot,  with  good  cream. 

Mrs.  Mary  N.  Fawcett. 
Brandywine  Summit.  Penna. 


Make  delicious  fruit  butter  by  combin- 
ng  apple  pulp  with  that  of  apricot, 
blueberry,  grape,  peach  or  plum.  The 
apple  pulp  expands  other  fruits  without 
materially  affecting  their  color  and  flavor. 


Apple    Cake 

'/4  c.  butter  I  c.  milk 

'/2  c.  sugar  2  c.  flour 

1  egg  well  beaten    Z'/z  tsp.  baking  pwdr. 
Fill  greased  baking  diah  half  full  with 
raw    apple.,    or    other    fruit    in    MaK>n. 


Shears  are  very  useful  in  salad  making. 
Use  them  for  shredding  the  lettuce  leave, 
or  other  greens  too  large  to  be  left  whole, 
and  to  cut  fruits  and  vegetables. 


Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council 

Gen'l  OAca.  Flint  Bulldinc  PhiUdalphU 

A  co-operative  movement  established  for 
the  cjiueniination  of  information  and 
pubhcity  pertaminy  to  the  production  and 
distribution  of  dairy  products  and  tksir 
food  value  in  nutrition. 

Affiliated  with  tha  National  Dairy  Council 

Dr.  Clyde  L.  King.  President 

H.  D.  Allebach.  Vic*  President 

C.  1.  Cohee.  Secretary 

F.  R.  E«lv.  Assistant  Secretary 

R.  J.  Harbison,  Jr.,  Treasurer 

George  J.  Hauptfuhrar.  Assistant  Treasurer 

Depertmental  Branches 
C.    I.    Cohee.     Director    Quality    Control 

Department 
Dr.    E.    C.    Lechner.    Assistant    Director 

Quality  Control  Department 
Del    Rose  Macan.     Dramatic  Department 
August    A.    Miller.    I^blicity    Department 


Kn»g 
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I 


—  V»    ^^inyiKXlOn 

AH  dead  skin -dirt -pimples 
blackheads,  etc..  with  all  other 
blemishes  float  to  the  surface 
and  are  then  easUy  washed  off. 
Leaving  you  a  pure,  soft  skin 
with  that  charming  fine  tex- 
ture which  is  so  desired  and 
now  easily  had. 


DERMA 


W^ffc  lamp  of  a  Hundred  Uses 
USED  BV  THOUSANDS  SUCCESSFULLY 

^o^'ASw'-^-ii^^^^rrr"--  °'«>"« 

yOUR  LIFE  AND  HAPPINESS  MAy  DEPEND  ON  IT 

iTcoldr^T'*  "*"•  R»'~'n«.«„.  Backache  Lum- 

N^/rr.,^:?"'^  ^'""»  '^^°"'"«-  mdigmion.  stiff 

Neck  Acne  rBoiU,   Sprain,  or  «,y  of  the  other  km 

^V^ll^iTr.  J''  ^^''^^  "HEALTH  " 

RAY    LAMP  WILL  BRING  YOU 
QUICK  RELIEF 

Horn  -    »^ 


TO     • 

THH  ULTRA* 

VIOL£T  LAM^' 

MFO    CO.,  D«pi  B-9  119* 

,  M  A»«.,  nnseiMGH  pa  ' 

"»<^'<»«1  find  lum  of  Jl  00  k.ndlyniih' 

Om^.:^!^'  °*''"*     HEALTH-RAY-; 
wm  p.y  „«„n,«,  b.l«K..  J4.95  plu.  m.,..n,X^    | 

^ City « 


AroSulfcnnf  with 


-Bute- 


Pl^se  ^  ^,  fr^  ^^,  ^.,^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^,„^:\ 


"O^'EY  BACK  GUARANTEED 


INOlSPCNJiBLt  FOB 
lUMRACO,»ACKACHE 

woMAmmuwuTc 


EVER 

t.Ar1(» 
AND    1 


^ii^^T^i  convenience  in 
PhiUdelphia'a  Newest  H«tel 

The  Robert  Morris 

^.K  kJ^'  >^  equipp«l 
with  bos  •pringt  and  Nach- 
man   inner  hair  apring    mat- 


RADIO  IN  EVERY  ROOM 

Single  room,  ...  $3.00    $3.50    $400 
I  Double  rooma    -.    4.50      5.00      6  00 

^LUNCHEON  60  and  75 
L^   DINNER  $1.00.  $1  15    $150 


COWS 


ISO  herd,  to  .el«:t  from.  lOOofth.m 
located  i„  Tio,.,  SO  in  Buck.  Count,. 
P..  Double  .«,«l(T.B..nd  Abortion) 
.nd  «,Id  .ubiect  to  both  te.t..  Above 
•II  .l«>  i.  health,  combined  with  pro- 
duction.  For  appointment  to  tour 
the«e  herd.,  write  or  phone 

DR.  J.  N.  ROSENBERGER 

Vatmrinmrian 
431  S.  51st  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Phon»  AlUsheny  3229 


November.  DecerX,     !.„,..         c'l*"  "''""'  •  »>onu.  o<  2i  «„tl  «\      5  fi**"  "V"'  °'  ">o'« 
Producer*,  in  addition  tofK..l^  "*'  *'  '••»»  o"*  oJ  thew  lhr««  Hr^-Vk     u      5   .    P^^iou.  iis 

pound*  for  a  bacteria  r^....*    «  .     '  •  o«cteria  count  of  10  000  n.  I...       j  iV^'    "*"  "•  P*""  • 

,  shipp.r. „V'a:''MriLtT;rm^::i'2,T""^j~  'h«n  jo^    "''  '* """ »"' '""«^'^ 

^or^o  50,000  a«d  l-,*.h.ri??'doo'--  '"''  "  "»»•  «-  bundr.!  Pou.d.  foTa'b.rti^i'a":^^:! 
•Sea  pata  5  for  dctailad  pricaa. 


Farm  Wages  Show 

Marked  Decline 

Farm  wagea  on  October  1st  were  at  the 
lowest  level  since  January,   1923,  because 
of    poor    crop    prospects,    farm    products 
price  declines,  and  the  fact  that  the  supply 
of  farm  hands  is  more  than  40  per  cent  in 
«icess  of  the  demand,   according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  United 
W"  P*P*'""«nt  of  Agriculture. 
TJ.C  Gureau  says  that  the  excessive  sup- 
ply of  farm  hands  "is  a  reflection  of  the 
continuance  of  the  present  extensive  busi- 
ness depression   which   has  scattered   un- 
employed  industrial   workers   throughout 
agricultural  sections  in  search  of  a  liveli- 
hood     The  supply  is  in  excess  of  the  de- 
mand in  all  geographical  sections,  ranging 
from  lu,  excess  of  24  per  cent  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States  to  49  per  cent  in  the  South 
Central  States." 

The  combined  index  of  farm  wages  on 
(X:tober  1st  is  placed  at  1 50  per  cent  of  the 
910-14  pre-war  level.     This  is  a  drop  of 
10  pomts  since  July  1st  this  year,  and  a 
drop  of  24  points  since  October  1st  a  year 
ago.      Wages  declined   from   July    1st    to 
October  1st  this  year,  whereas  in  the  past 
five  years  there  has  been  an  average  sea- 
sonal advance  of  2.6  points  during  this 
period. 

Day  wages  of  farm  workers  not  provided 
with  board  now  range  from  about  $3  50 
in  the  Northeastern  industrial  States,  and 
$3.40  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  down  to  $1  05 
to  $  U  5  from  South  Carolina  to  Mi»si«iippi. 
The  North  Central  States  show  an  average 
of  $2.60  per  day.  and  the  average  for  the 
country  is  $2.12.     Farm  workers  provided 
with    board   are   receiving  an   average  of 
$1.61  per  day,  and  $31  31  when  hired  by 
the  month. 


Noven)||JkiBb<r>  ""^ 


MILK    PRODUCERS    RKriBW 


P<ig»» 


jjasU-Fn^SJaJt-sniFnimf^xJ   Inter-State  Milk 

Producers*  Association 

Incorporated 


■  (  !*.•.»■   f«--»  ^..—  — 

nint  Buildin«,  219  N.  Broad  Si., 
1    '  Philadelphia.   Pa. 


_  r   pi 

QUALITY  DAllrrs^pi^gM'^fgiiJi--" 
RATIONS  fca«!?^^^- 

JJ^Uil  A.  Miller.  AuKtant  SecreUry 
^rt  F.  Bnnton.  Trea.urer 
^^-^--^^-orDrr-UrrV"  ^ 
D.  Allebach.  Trappe,  Montfomery    Co., 

P». 
K    Andrew*,  Murlock.   Dorcheatar  Co.. 

Md.  ... .    . 


Md.  r»    t-v       1      I 

H   Bennetch.  Sheridan,  R.D.,  Lebanon 
'    Co..  P*. 


"A  good  cow,  abundantlw„  ^ 

with   the  proper  grain  ra",  ^^~';^r.rn^"^«'cH:;t^^^^chJ^^ 

would      produce     a      nice    p    .H^Oo::van.Sm.rna,  R.D..  K.n.Co.. 

under  most  any  conditioi   NSinj.n,...Ri.in,.sun.Ceciico..Md. 

the    millr    «,<...I,„*    ..  ,WJC.ith.Cnterviire.yueenAnne.Co.. 

I.  I.  Ltuver,  Port  Royal,  Juniata  Co.,  Pa. 
,  BUine  Lehman,  Chamljcraburg,  K.D., 
Franklin  Co..  Pa. 

R.  Marvel,   Kaeton.   Talbot   Co.,    Md. 

/.Otto,  Carlicle,  K.D..  Cumberland  Co.. 


the  milk  market." 

This     statement     was    re«  ^ 
made  by  H.  C.  Johnson,  of     'p^"' 

.r^n„„        \r  .A.  Poorbaugh,  York.  York  County.  Pa. 

KCnneS,     Vermont,    who    depend    ^  F.  Pre*ton,  Nottingham.  R.D.,  Che.ler 


. ,         „  •     —        Co..  r*. 

the     haStern     .Sf.Ttpe     P'.,-.«„     >      llb«l  Sarig.   Bower*.   Berk*   Co..    Pa. 

".  ICIII     .:-)iaieS     farmers  ^  Carvel   Sutton.    Kennedyville.    Kent 

change  to  furnish  him  with 
adequate  suf)ply  of  hi^h-qu 
dairy  feeds. 


Co..  Md. 
'r*d*rick  Shangle.  Trenton.  R.D.,  Mercer 
Ca,  N.  J. 
C.  Tallman,  Columbua,  Burlington  Co.. 
N.J, 
I.  Tu**ey.  Hollidayeburg,  Blair  Co..  Pa. 
irry  B,  Stewart,  Alexandria.  Huntingdon 
Co.,  P*. 
HonPStv      /'lo-i-     «t  •     I  ■  6.  U.  Troutman.  Bedford,  R.D.,  Bedford. 

iiuiiesiy,   Clear   thinking  an£.   Co..p.. 

„,;|i; |F.  M.  Twining,  Newtown.  Buck*  Co.,  Pa. 

Willingness    to    spend    nionpv  W-  f  w'lii"-  *•"*•  i>«i««»«re  Co.,  Pa. 

I  iiiuuey  K     g     w.ddington.     Wood*town,    Salem 

l>etter  sires,  land  improvementi      '^^ "  "'• 


Wind  Velocity  Judged 

Without  Instruments 

A  "rule  of  thumb"  system  devised  by 
the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  enables 
•nyone  to  make  a  fairly  accurate  estimate 
of  the  wind  velocity,  even  when  he  is  miles 
from  a  weather  bureau  station. 

When  the  wind  blows  less  than  I  mile 
per  hour,  smoke  rises  vertically  A  wind 
of  I  to  3  miles  causes  smoke  to  drift  but 
does  not  move  a  Wind  vane.  A  light  wind 
of  4  to  7  miles  makes  itself  felt  on  theface. 
rustle,  the  leaves  and  moves  a  wind  vane, 
while  a  gentle  breeze  of  8  to  12  miles  an 
hour  keeps  leaves  and  small  twigs  in  con- 
stant motion  and  extends  light  flags 

A  moderate  wind  of  13  to  18  miles  an 
hour  raises  dust  and  loose  paper  and 
move,  small  branches,  whUe  a  "fresh 
blow  of  19  to  24  miles  causes  small  leafy 
trees  to  wvay  gently  and  forms  crested 
wavelets  on  inland  waters 

A  strong  wind  of  25  to  31  mUes  an  hour 
rnoves  large  branches  of  trees,  whistle, 
through  the  telegraph  wires  and  makes  it 
di/ficu  t  to  hold  an  umbrella  open,  while 
•  wind  of  32  to  38  miles  velocity  sets  whole 
trew  m  motion  and  retards  anyone  walking 
against  the  wind. 

A  wind  blowing  39  to  54  miles  an  hour 
w  known  by  the  Weather  Bureau  as  a  gale 
When  a  gale  does  not  exceed  46  miles  an 
hour  It  breaks  twigs  ofl  of  trees  and  general- 
ly  impedes  progress,  but  when  stronger  it 
causes  slight  structural  damage,  blowing 
off  chimney  pots  and  slate  shingles. 

The  wmd  seldom  blows  55  to  75  miles 
*n  hour  inland,  but  such  a  velocity  is 
known  as  a  "whole  gale."  When  blowing 
•t  a  velocity  of  55  to  63  miles  an  hour,  a 
whole  gale"  uproots  trees  and  causes  con- 
siderable structural  damage,  and  a  64  to 
/>  mile  whole  gale,"  very  rarely  experi- 
enced, causes  widespread  damage 

A  hurricane,  blowing  faster  than  75 
miles  an  hour,  makes  itself  known  with  a 
fury  understandable  only  by  those  who 
have  lived  through  such  an  experience 


feeds  of  proved  high  quality  t 
J>een  big  factors  in  the  succes 
Johnston  as  a  Holstein  hrwi 
His  cows'  average  net  profit 
only  $65  when  he  started  in; 
cow  test  association  in  1922.  Fn 


Incorporated 

— ^    Whose    terms    expire    with     the 
Januarv  to   limp     10?n    u:     ti       twnini  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
iry  lo  June.   1930,  his  27  a   Sute^Wk  Producer.'    As«xria.ion 

averaged  241.8  pounds  of  butte    "ok^held  in  Philadelphia,  Tuesday, 

^.    .         ,  ,  November  18th.  1930. 

and    returned    a    profit    of   m  J.  H.  Bennetch.  Sheridan,   R.D.. 

ahove  feed  costs  for  the  .six  moDi       ''^-"""'^"    ''■' 
—an   increase  of  270%  over  i 
1922  figure 


4-H    calf    club    member    and 
raising  his  eight-month-old  calf 
Kastern    States    feeds.    The  sa 
opinion    is:    "If    Dad    can    nui 
money  using  Eastern  .States  Feed  ^ 
I  can  too." 


DIRECTORS 
of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association 


Lebanon  Co.,  Pa. 

A.  R.  Marvel,  Easton.  Talbot  Co.. 
Md. 

I.  V.  Qrro.  Carlisle,  R.D.,  Cumber- 
land Co  .  Pa. 

J.  A.  PooRBAUCH.  York.  York  Co.. 

His  young  son  is  an  enthusias  C  f'preston.  Nottingham.  R.D.. 


Chester  Co.,   Pa. 
Frederick      Shangle,      Trenton. 
*»    Mercer  Co.,  N    J. 
R-  I   TussEv,  1  lolidaysburg,   Blair 

Co ,  Pa. 
r-  M.  Twining.  Newtown,  Bucks 

Co .  Pa 


To  make  milk  at  low  cost  ]o\c 
son  feeds  Eastern  States  Sixta 
when  pastures  high  in  protein  i 
available.  He  maintains  high  pr( 
duction  during  the  fall  and  wintt 
with  Eastern  States  Fulpail, 
quality  20%  ration. 

Johnson  and  the  Exchange  ha« 
both  been  successful  in  this  dair 
herd  business.  Johnson  is  makinj 
money  and  the  Exchange  has  ful 
filled  its  purpose -service  and  helf 
to  Eastern  States  farmers. 


BasJpni  States  fnmfv^  \-\v\[mf 

A  non-aiock..  non-profit  organization 

owned  and  controlled  l>y  the 

farmen  it  aeroes 

HEADQUARTERS:    Sprinrfeld.    M....chui-» 


Report  of   the   Field    and 
Test  Dept.  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers 
Association 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
average  operations  of  all  the  Inter-] 
Sute  Milk  Producers'  Association 
Wd  men  in  connection  with  testing, 
"wghing  and  general  membership 
*Oflt.  for  the  month  of  August,  1930. 

No.  Tests  Made 8031 

No.  Plants  Investigated.  . .        32 

No.  Membership  Calls 317 

No,  Calls  on  Members 1 89 

No.  Herd  Samples  Tested .  .      247 
No.  New  Members  Signed . .       1 00 

No.Cow.Signed 780 

No.  Transfers  Made 35 

No.  Meetings  Attended 9 

No  Attending  Meetings ...      936 


Seek  Farm  Efficiency 

^*  of  production  is  just  as  important 
'  ll>*  farm  a.  in  the  factory.  Profitable 
l^ulture  demands,  however,  that  effici- 
'  ""d  economical  distribution  must  fol- 
*  tWly  upon  the  heels  of  low  cost  pro- 

ICtHQ 


Consider  Wheat  in 

in  Feed  Rations 

(Continued  from  paga  1) 

and  not  the  bushel  price  Farmers  may 
fail  to  consider  the  great  differences  in 
bushel  weights  of  the  various  grains. 
I'or  example,  in  the  northern  states, 
where  barley  thrives  on  good  soil,  it  com- 
monly  yields  considerably   more   pounds 

nf    OFRin    to    tK«>   arr^    fKan    oat*      tKr«ii«*K    if 

falls  below  oats  in  the  number  of  bushels 
to  the  acre. 

The  small  size  of  wheat  kernels  and 
their  hardness  makes  it  desirable  to  grind 
or  crush  the  grain  for  all  classes  of  stock 
except  sheep  and  poultry.  Because  of 
its  richness  in  gluten  and  starch,  wheat 
may  form  a  sticky  mass  in  the  mouth, 
and  this  makes  it  less  palatable.  The 
dirhculty  can  be  overcome  by  adding  a 
suitable  portion  of  a  bulky  feed  like 
ground  oats,  wheat  bran,  dried  beet-pulp, 
alfalfa  meal,  or  chopped  alfalfa  hay. 

For  dairy  cows,  ground  wheat  is  about 
equal  to  ground  corn  as  proved  by  trials 
by  the  Maine  experiment  station.  Simi- 
larly, in  Denmark  it  proved  fully  equal 
to  mixed  barley  and  oats  for  cows. 

Considering  the  composition  of  wheat 
and  the  results  of  these  trials,  says  Pro- 
fessor Morrison,  ground  wheat  is  equal, 
pound  for  pound  to  ground  com,  hominy 
feed,  or  barley  for  dairy  cows.  Best  re- 
sults will  probably  be  obtained  when 
wheat  doe.  not  form  more  than  one-third 
of  the  concentrate  or  grain  mixture. 
Enough  bulky  feed  should  be  included  in 
the  mixture  so  it  will  not  be  too  heavy. 

F-'or  fattening  cattle,  ground  wheat  is 
about  equal  to  corn,  pound  for  pound. 
Feeding  trials  at  the  experiment  stations 
of  Kansas.  Montana  and  Nebraska,  show 
this.  But  because  wheat  is  slightly  less 
palatable  than  com,  steers  heavily  fed  on 
grain  may  make  slightly  more  rapid  gains 
on  com  than  on  wheat. 

Wheat  for  Hoga  and  Sheep 
Experiments  in  Kansas.  Kentucky, 
Missouri.  Nebraska.  Ohio.  South  Dakota 
and  Wisconsin  show  that  ground  wheat 
is  superior  to  ground  com  for  fattening 
swine,  and  it  may  be  used  as  the  only 
grain. 

Wheat  is  excellent  for  fattening  lambs 
and  is  about  equal  to  corn  and  slightly 
better,  pound  for  pound,  than  barley. 
For  feeding  sheep  and  lambs,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  grind  or  crush  wheat.  In 
three  experiments  at  the  South  Dakota 
and  Michigan  stations,  lambs  fed  wheat 
and  hay  made  just  as  rapid  gains,  on 
the  average,  as  others  fed  corn  and  hay. 
Those  fed  wheat  required  2  per  cent 
more  grain  and  hay  for  100  pounds  gain. 
Wheat  was  worth  slightly  more  a  pound 
than  barley. 

Wheat  for  Horses 

Wheat  is  good  for  horses,  but  caution 
is  necessary,  because  of  the  heavy,  con- 
centrated nature  of  the  grain;  so  for  horses, 
it  should  be  ground  or  crushed,  and  enough 
bulky  feed  must  be  included  to  avoid 
trouble  from  colic.  A  mixture  of  half 
wheat  and  half  oats  is  suitable,  or  25  per 
cent  by  weight  of  wheat  bran  can  be  in- 
cluded. If  oats  or  bran  are  not  available, 
the  wheat  can  be  mixed  with  chopped  or 
ground  alfalfa  hay. 

Wheat  for  Poultry 

Wheat  has  long  been  popular  with 
poultrymen.  particularly  as  an  ingredient 
of  the  scratch  grain.  At  present  prices, 
wheat  can  economically  form  a  larger 
proportion  than  usual  of  poultry  rations, 
replacing  part  of  the  com. 

Even  when  the  price  of  wheat  is  nor- 
mal, the  poorer  grades  are  economical 
stock  feeds,  particularly  in  the  wheat- 
growing  sections.  Though  unsuited  for 
milling,  such  wheat  may  be  nearly  equal 
to  high  grade  wheat  in  feeding  value. 


And  No'Hr— 

Electric  Bam  Lighting 
Is  a  ^^By-Product** 


With  the 

De  Laval 

Magnetic  l^lker 

IT  is  now  possible  for  users  of  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milkers 
to  obtain  electric  lighting  for  their  barns  while  the  milker 
is  in  operation  at  no  extra  expense  beyond  that  of  purchas- 
ing the  lights,  wire,  etc.,  which  is  a  relatively  small  item. 
This  is  made  possible  by  utilizing  the  surplus  current  from 
the  generator  on  the  pulso-pump  of  the  De  Laval  Magnetic 
Milker,  which  is  sufficient  to  light  four  special  low  voltage 
lamps.  While  the  milker  is  in  operation  these  four  special 
lamps  give  a  splendid  light,  sufficient  to  light  the  barn.  Dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  milking  is  done  before 
and  after  daylight;  therefore,  the  greater  convenience,  econ- 
omy and  satisfaction  of  this  free  barn  lighting  are  readily 
appreciated. 

Hot  Water  at  No  Extra  C<Mt,  Another  Feature 

Another  feature  which  is  brought  to  the  user  by  the  De  Laval 
Magnetic  Milker  operated  by  an  Alpha  Dairy  Power  Plant  is  hot  wa- 
ter at  no  extra  cost.  While  the  Alpha  Dairy  Power  Plant  is  being 
run  to  provide  power  for  the  milker,  the  built-in  water  heater  heats 
an  ample  supply  of  water  for  washing  the  milker  and  other  utensils 
immediately  after  milking. 

In  addition. to  the  fact  that  this  abundance  of  hot  water  costs  not 
a  cent  extra  is  the  convenience  of  having  it  ready  exactly  when  and 
where  you  want  it.  It  enables  a  De  Laval  user  to  keep  his  milker 
clean  with  the  least  effort. 

All- Around  Better  Milking,  Too 

No  other  method  of  milking  compares  with  the  De  Laval  Mag- 
netic in  the  number  and  value  of  the  features  which  it  gives  to  the 
user.  It  milks  perfectly,  for  its  pulsations  are  uniform  and  regular 
to  a  split-second,  created  and  controlled  by  magnetic  force.  It  pro- 
duces cleaner  milk  with  greater  ease,  reduces  production  costs,  saves 
time  and  labor,  and  makes  dairying  infinitely  more  pleasant,  satis- 
factory and  profitable- 


Outfits  for  every  size  herd, 
your  local  De  Laval  dealer. 


Write  for  full  information  or  see 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

New  York  Chicago  San  Praaeiaee 

a*f  BrMMlwair  *00  Jaeksea  Blvtf.  *i  Bealt  9U 
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MILK    PRODUCERS    R E  V  I E  W 


EGGS 

are  the  best 

test  of  a  laying  mash 


East  Liverpool,  Ohio 
Septehiber  l7,  1930 
Gentlemen: 

Our  laying  flock  of  1,400 
hens  has  been  fed  exclusively 
on  Amco  Super  Egg  Mash 
and  Amco  Scratch  Grains. 
During  the  12  months  from 
September,  1929  to  the  end  of 
August,  1930,  their  produc- 
tion has  averaged  20GG  dozen 
eggs  per  month. 

We  are  very  well  pleased 
with  our  results. 

Very  truly  yours, 
J.  Willis  (Ja.ston  <fe  Soxs 


DO  YOUR  laying  and  breeding 
flocks  produce  smooth-shelled, 
well-shaped  eggs,  of  high  hatchabil- 
ity?  And  do  your  hens  go  into  long, 
heavy  production,  keeping  their  vigor 
and  health?  If  so,  you  are  getting  the 
kind  of  results  that  Amco  Mashes 
give. 

A  good  mash  is  essential  to  profit- 
able production.  A  laying  flock  or  a  breeding  flock  needs 
plenty  of  i)roteins.  vitamins,  and  minerals,  in  properlv  bal- 
anced amounts.  It  i.s  the  poorest  kind  of  economy  tJskimp  on 
egg-making  materials  because  your  profits  depend  on  eggs 
more  than  anything  else.  '  ^kk» 

Amco  Egg  Mash  with  Meatscraps  comes  up  to  scratch  everv 
time  in  producing  eggs.  If  you  have  your  own  supjXof  r^Uk 
his  mash  will  prove  the  most  economical  means  yiu  can  Take 
for  profitable  results.  If  you  wi.sh  to  feed  milk  bu  have  no 
supply  of  your  own,  Amco  Super  Kgg  Mash  (containing  loo 
lbs.  dried  buttermilk  per  ton  should  be  used.  I  con  "L  an 
ample  supply  of  this  ingredient  in  its  .nost  practical  fo^  and 
|s  designed  to  maintain  body  weight  and  vitally  in  fiock 
undergoing  long,  heavy  production.  Thcvse  mashes  mav  it 
had  with  or  without  cod  liver  oil  mixed  in.  ^ 

The  Amco  Mashes  are  mixed  on  open  formulas   so  that  von 

maW^  r"""''  "^T^  '"*^^'"^^'^"^   that  go^  into 'the 
mash.   They  have  proved  themselves  in  many  wavs  b  t  mn«f 

important,  they  have  proved  them.selves  U  ousamll  Af^^^ 
actual  practice,  BY  PRoi)U('l\c:  *^^"'^' ""^  ^™^^' '" 

EGGS  PROFITABLY. 

Your  nearest  Amco  Agent  will  sup|)ly 
you  with  these  mashes  at  Amco's 
favorable  prices 


I 


When  Does  a  Cow  Do 

Most  of  Her  Drinking 

An  observer  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  sitting  up  nights  in  a  barn  for 
three  weeks,  expresses  an  opinion  that  the 
cows  drink  more  between  five  o'clock  at 
night  and  five  in  the  morning  than  they  do 
during  the  other  twelve  hours. 

Possibly  that  is  why  the  use  of  water 
bowls  or  drinking  cups  increases  the  milk 
..v/w  liccauoe  of  ii)eae  extra  night-drinks 
that  the  cows  take  when  they  have  water 
before  them  all  the  time. 

Most  folks  don't  care  so  much  when  a 
cow  drinks  as  how  much  she  drinks  be- 
cause, milk  being  87%  water,  the  water 
ration  is  a  big  factor  in  milk  production. 
Reports  indicate  that  the  use  of  water 
bowls  mcreases  milk  production  anywhere 
from  10  to  30%  depending  on  how  much 
water  the  cows  were  able  to  get  before  the 
bowls  were  installed 

This  extra  milk  that  follows  the  use  of 
water  bowls  usually  comes  at  a  time  when 
prices  are  generally  at  their  best.  It's  a 
simple  matter  to  measure  or  weigh  the  ex- 
tra milk  and  figure  its  value  in  dollars  and 
cents. 

Water  bowl  pipes  that  have  to  be  laid 
m  the  ground  should  be  laid  now.  before 
the  ground  freezes  enough  so  that  it's  hard 
to  dig 


Reportjof^the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State^Dairy  Council 

The  following  is"a  report  of  the 

work  done  by  the  Quality  Control 

Department  of  the  Dairy  Council 

for  the  month  of  September,  1930: 

No.  Inspections' Made  .     2579 

Sediment  TeaU ||  55 

No.  Permanent  Permits 

Issued 

No.  Temporary  Permits 

Issued 

Meetings 

Attendance 

Reels  Movies  shown 
Bacteria     Tests     Made 

(planu) 

No  Miles  Traveled 22948 

Man    Days;    Fairs    and 

Exhibits 3 

During  the  month  32  dairies  were 
discontinued  from  selling  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  regulations  32 
dairies  were  re-instated  before  the 
month  was  up. 

To  date,  175.611  farm  inspections 
have  been  made. 


134 

24 

I 

175 


48 


Find  Quality  Counts 

Co-operative  organizations  early  found 
that  unless  theyfhad  a  uniformly  graded 
product,  their  selling  plana  fell  by  the  way- 
side. Highly  efficient  methods  of  grading 
and  packing  were  adopted  and  these  are 
now  integral  parts  of  all  successful  fruit 
and    vegetable    organizations 


her,  1930 
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WELCOME 


That  your  stay  in  Philadelphj, 
will  prove  a  happy  one.  is  og, 
sole  ambition  The  Benjami, 
hranklin  will  be  the  head. 
quarters  for  the  annual  conves. 
tion  of  the  Inter -State  Mili 
Producers'      Association.       T, 


have  in  the  past  with  the  hoi. 
pitality  that  has  made  PhiU. 
delphia  famous,  will  be  ourde- 
sire  when  you  come  to  PhiU. 
delphia's  finest  hotel 

1200  Rooms 
1200  Baths 


THE 

BENjmm 

FI(flNKLm 

PHILBBELPHm 

Chestnut  at  Ninth  Stnd 

HORACE  LELAND  WIGGINS 

Managing  Director 


h 


►♦♦♦ 
USE  f 

WARNER* 


LIME 

For  ETcry 
Agricultural  Use 
r«r  WHITEWASH 
F«r  FORAGE  CROPS 


If  is  Walaat  tt.  •  PUIa. 


AMCO  FEED  .SERVICE 

»>IV.  OF  ALLIED  MILLS,  INC. 


DISTRICT  OFFICE:     Ml'NCY,  PA. 


Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

The  various  departmental  branches 

of  the  Council  will  assist  you 

in  planning 

Educational  Entertainment 

Within  the  Interstate  Milk 
Producers'  Association  Territory 

For  your  Community,  Ix>cal  or  Club 

Meetmps— Lectures,  Speakers, 
Motion  Pictures,  Lantern  Slides,  etc. 

C.  I.  COHEE,  Secretary 
219  N.  Broad  St.,      Philadelphia 


"CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS' 

FOR  SALE  AT  FREEHOLD.  N.  J. 

On*  or  ■  carload— Tubarculin  taalad  H* 
■Uiiu.  GuaroMy>  anci  Jaraey*  J  ra.h  and  6m 
•pnncara.  Ratast  (uarantaa  and  d«lif«? 
Saa  or  wnta. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN 

Phona  330  Fraahold         Opp.  C.R.R.  Dw« 


TouPAID 
for  a 

Feecliflg 

Floor 
Last  Year 


Did  You  Qet  It? 

Hogs  fed  on  an  unpaved  lot 
waste  10  to  25  per  cent  of  their 
feed,  say  experienced  feeders. 

A  single  year  of  this  waste  costs 
more  than  a  concrete  feeding 
floor  which  would  prevent  ita 

You  Can  Build  Your  Own 
Feeding  Floor! 

Build  a  concrete  feeding  floor  NOW 
and  let  your  next  year's  saving  in  feed 
pay  for  it. 

Portland  Cement  Association 

1315  Walnut  St. 
PHILADELPHIA 

Please  aenrl  me  your  iree  booklet  on  Concrete  Feeding  Floora. 

Name 

St.  Addrew  (or  R.  F.  D.) 

City Sate 


LARR 


Keeps  Her  Hitting" 
On  All  Four... 


NEEDFULS  IN  STOCK 

FOR  THE  DAIRYMAN 

AT 

MARTIN  C.  RIBSAM  &  SONS  CO. 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

De  Laval  Separators.  Sanitary  Milking  Pails,  Strainers,  Coolers, 
Churns.  Cans,  Kettles,  liutter  Paper,  Blankets,  Combs,  Brushes, 
Cattle  Stanchion  Stalls,  Water  Cups,  Feed  Carriers  and  Trucks, 
Fodder  Cutters,  Hammer  Mills,  Shellers.  Cookers.  Bull  Staff  Rings, 
Milking  Tubes,  Bag  Balm  Kow  Kare  and  Garget  Cure,  etc. 

FARM  MACHINERY  IN  GENERAL 

MANURE   SPREADERS 

HOG  TROUGHS 

Myer's  Shallow  and  Deep  Well  Pumps  in  Power  and  Hand  Sizes 
and  extra  parts.  Pumps  installed  at  very  moderate  prices  by 
competent  employees,  Ruberoid  and  other  Roofing  at  low  prices. 

Everything  for  the  Dairy,  Poultrymen  and 
Farmers'  Hardware 

GIVE  US  A  CALL  WHEN  IN  TRENTON 

143-5-7  East  Front  St.,  between  Broad  and  Montgomery  Sts. 


Horace  F.  Temple 

Printer 

Bell  Phone  No.  1 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Do  you  have  any  two  or  three  teated  cows 
in  your  herd? 

A  cow  with  a  lont  quarter  or  t^o  ran  no 
more  |>r<Mlure  milk  at  a  nrofit  than  a  rarlMUi- 
cloggfHl  motor  can  null  a  ear  u|>  a  hill  on 
two  cvlinders.  1  on  r<>  got  to  kefp  thent 
hitting  an  "all  tour": 

Variation  in  the  cow'h  f«'«'<l  u|»M't>«  her  health 
— i>auH«'H  ufT-frrd  r<»n<lition  and  r«»nHtiiiation 
—results  in  liDDEK  TKOrBLE  and  very 
often  lost  quarters. 

I^rro  Dairy  Ration  is  a  protector  of  goo<I 
udders  for  ttic  same  reanon  it  iH  an  unequal  led 
milk  producer.  Larro  bnlldm  health 
that  hoomtmprodurtion  and  holdH  it 
up.  Ijirro  huilds  health  that  eliminates 
oflT'feed  days,  constipation  and  I'DDER 
TROUBLE. 

I^rro  Health  and  greater  dair>-  profits  are 
facts — facts  that  prove  themselves  wherever 
and  whenever  Larro  is  fed — for  I^rro  is 
always  the  same,  yesterday  —  today  — 
tomorrow. 

Put  your  cows  on  Larro!  Keep  them  'liitting 
on  all  four"  then  —  you  II  get  hetler 
results  from  every  cow — and  more  profit. 


THE  LARROWE  MHJJNG  COMPANY 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


anno 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 
FOR  POITI-TRY,  HOGS  AND  DAIRY 


Larro  Family  Flour,  best  for  Bread, 
Biscuits,  Cakes  and  Pies 


Feed  Deserving  Cow* 

One  cow  often  eaU  the  profits  madt" 
another  Feed  each  cow  according  to  » 
production.  A  high  producing  cow  ii««f 
much  more  grain  than  a  low  producer , 


TRAOf 
MAltM 


NICE 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY  —  WHEN  YOU  (iO  TO  BUY 

PAINT  AND  VARNISHES 

Write  for  Color  Card,  and   Booklet  "Paint  Pointera" 

EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


Cliiiin 

lliiMKiiig 


CRUMB'S 
STANCHIONS 


AIno  Wntrr  Howl* 
l-iltrr  Ciirrirra 
Krrtl  Cairrirm 
Slffl  Sliillii 
Steel  Piirtitionn 

I'fW  nic  what  Vim  iiir  iiiiiNt  in- 
ti'i.'sl.'<l  in  Mii.l  I  will  SAVE 
YOU  MONKY. 

Winthrop  W.  Dunbar 

llox  2,  I'^ormlvilK*,  Coiiii. 


I  OR  SALE  "SELECT  DAIRY 
ALFALFA"  Clover.  Timothy  and 
C  lover  Mixed.  Delivered  prices 
fiuotcd.  Prompt  shipment.  JOHN 
DEVLIN  HAY  CO..  192  N.  Clark 
Street.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

FARM  WANTEI> 

Wanted  to  hear  from  owner  having  farm  or  un- 
improved land  fur  sale.  John  Black.  Chippcw* 
('alls.  Wisconsin. 
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Novemba 


Compsat 


Save  Ml 


uur 


tivmg 


^ [SurAricp 


fol.l 


Occupation  

Name 

I    Addre«« 


We  write  insurance 
in  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania only. 


WE  WRITE  A  STANDARD  AUTOMOBILE  POLICY.      IF  INTER FSTcn 

BLANK  AND  WE  WILL  CAVV  \rn\\  ^i^J^-^^^JP.* 


m 


Name 

Insurance  Begins 

Business 

Type  of  Body "J^^ 

Serial  No. 


WE  WILL  gTvE  YOU  FULL  ,S?^?Ri/^}-V'*  ™^  ^^^^HED 

Address '  ~~~~~~~~ — 

""■ -••------------...... 

19 Elxpires  *'  ^^'^^^ 

*        --•-----..... _ 

Mfg.  Name 


19. 


^°^^* No.  Cylinders  

Motor  No.  T       I  

Capacity c    •  ,  v,      '^'"^^ 

berial  No. w  j^  

Pennsylvania  Thrcsliermen « farmers'  Snal  CasBiHnsiirance In 

311    Mechanic.  Tru.t   BIdg.,   Harri.burg.    P.. 


WE  WANT  YOU    TO  SEE   IT 


typ^.'^^'rrh.i'ef^C^;  „^ThT^.r°'  ^  b-'-r '^T^«=^  •'^  «  d-inctly  new 
manufacturing  skill         ^^  "'*  ^'**'''*  Principles  of  design,  workmanship  and 

used.^Sp^ii^^.tl'=re^X"^r::,^r       ^t?  -  '^•^^-ick.Deenn,  is 
.ze.  upkeep  and  extends  the1nv«tm!^t  o!«     durab.l.ty  of  the  machine  minim- 
,         Two  horses  handle  canacrtri^^J^        .1      '"'°"  °'  """"factory  w^rvice 
ight  weight  construc;l,n^^":ke'^    ht''  i"j;  '^rf^'""  U^''^'i^.'"'l"  »— ««  »"^ 
load    -,t  is  low  down  and  thTtwoUat'fslnri^^^^^  The  1^»  i,  ,„ 

the  manure  as  it  should  ^"'^  widespread  spiral  shred  and  spread 

be  done.  ^hcouh.,. !,■■../%  _«^  . 


There  are  many 
other  features  - 
conveniences,  we 
call  them  that 
will  interest  you, 
but  we  want  you 
to  see  them  for 
yourself.  Come  in 
any  time. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

OF      AMERICA 
Incorpormttd 
PHILADELPHIA  HARRISBURC 


BALTIMORE 


I^Iour^Ne^hbor 

A  MEMBER   OF  THE 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association 

OPERATING  IN  THE  PHILALELPHIA   MILK  SHED 
THE  GREATEST  measure  of  success  in 

Ph??,''^'^J?^  ="^'=''™'  '=  -""'"red  by 
the  strength  of  its  membership. 

2™4  'NTER-STATE  now  has  over 
iti.[m  cooperating  dairymen  members. 

SEE  TO  IT  that  every  dairyman  in  vour 
community  becomes  associated  wi  h  thl 
movement. 

^^^^CtIToR^'I^^oTa^^^^^^  ««   ''-^   VOUR  LOCAL 

BERSHIP   BLANKS  ^    ^°'*    '^FORMATION    OR    FOR    MEM- 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Ass'n 

219  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia 


PECKrVl^iG   ST'Tf  OH  I-.aCKS    in  ofl'ect  :iov  nnber   1,    19?0. 
Subject    uo   c]:\i]::ij  -.Ire'-icv'^r  v.urrinto'i  by  m-iricet    conditions, 
Tiie-ie   quotuti)ns  are   basod   on   3:^  butt./rf<it  milk  v.lth  a  dif- 
ferential   of   4  cents   for  each    tf^nth   point   tu-d   2  centc    for   -ach  h.alf  tenth 
po.nt    .p  ur  dcr-m,    and  are  lor   all    railroad  i^oints.    (Inland   stati  ns   carry 
differentials   subjoot   to   local  arrtin'je;noi.ts , ) 

This   price    iifit   is   issued  vdth  th:^    understanding  ttet    't   is 
n3t  to  producdrc   and  that   all   buyers   using  it   as  a    basis   of   pay.nent   to   pro- 
ducers  shall   in  addition  thereto  in  file  e  the  following  contributions   and 
pa^nnents  , 

(I)  To  tho  Philadelphia  Tntor-^tuto  r><,iry  Council  2/  per 
himdrod  poui-ids  (43;r  quarts)  of  all  milk  bought  froin  any  producer  at  pric« 
listed  hor'-on, 

^       ,  (?)   To   the    Inter-St'ite  Milk   Producers'   Association   2/  per 

hundred  ncorids   (46,,  quarts)    of  all  miJk   bourj.t  from  members  of   said   associii- 
tion, 

^     ^      ,  (•^)  "^'o  ^^<^   PhiiaielphitjL    Inter-State  Dairy  Coimcil  2/  per 

b.uxdrod  pounds    (43,-  quarts)   of  all  .nilk    fx^ught  frcm  other   producers  8t 
price    listed  hereon. 

The  funds    so    dorivcd   are  to    oe   us  3d   by  the   recipiunts  for 
raprovmg  standards   of   quality   in  production  and  distribution  of  r.^ilk   in 
the   Philadelphia  Milk  Shod;    for-    inprove..irnt  and    staoilimtion  of  markets 
and  for  ait  eaucational   campaign  advertising  tno  fond  value  of  dairy  pro- 

^li4C^ 3  # 


Pa^ic   rrice  Nov^mbor  first 


?.!ile: 


1 
11 
21 
31 
41 
fil 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
tc 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
261   to 
271  to 
281   to 
291  to 


61 
71 
81 
91 
101 
111 
121 
131 
141 
101 
161 
171 
181 
191 
201 
211 
221 
231 
241 
261 


10   in 
20     " 
30      " 
40      " 
50      " 
60      " 
70     " 
80      " 
90     " 
100   " 
110   " 
120   " 
130   " 
140   " 
ICO  " 
160  " 
170  " 
160  " 
190  " 
200   " 
210  " 
220  " 
230  " 
240   " 
250  " 
260  " 
270  " 
280   " 
290   " 
300   " 


:'ac;i  c    :ua 
I'Veif.ltt   rate 
per  lOOy/- 


October  surplus 


.tity 
Pi 
•'•^  rilk 


price. 


Price 


3t 


c. 


VSTb 

,233 

.303 

.313 

.3/3 

.34o 

,3^54 

,374 

.3.9 

,Z'.iO 

,414 

.424 

.4.'.4 

.4f>0 

.4  30 

,470 

,4d0 

AOO 

.50b 


.Co  5 
.540 
.5b0 


r. 


)0 

'6 
.C7fi 

,•300 


Tr.73 
2,77 
2.7t3 
2.74 
2.72 
2,71 
2.f9 
2.C8 
2,67 
2.66 
2.64 
2,63 
2.62 
2,61 
2.60 
2.58 
2,58 
2,57 

2.C5 
2,C4 
2.52 

2.51 
2.50 
2.49 
2.48 
2.48 
2.46 
2.46 


Class    1 

I'l:'  mo  if 
P749 


By  order  ol'  the  Boer':   ofTTirocT^-rTT 


3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

.".2 

7.25 

0.3G 

3,4 

3.15 

3,5 

?,i')5 

••^,6 

Z.6C 

l.l 

0.75 

3.8 

3,35 

3.9 

7,     or 

4. 

4  .05 
4,1 
4,15 

/»     or. 
^  •  c  o 

':,3 

4.35 

4,4 

4.45 

4.5 

4,55 

4,6 
t 

4.7 

■^  ,7.'i 

/I     ,^ 

4  ,'j;J 

4.9 
4.05 

r 


4, "5 


1.51 

1,53 

1,55 

1.57 

1.59 

1.61 

1,63 

1.65 

1.67 

1,63 

1.71 

1.73 

1,75 

1,77 

1.79 

1.81 

1.F3 

1,86 

1,87 

1,89 

1,91 

1,03 

1.S5 

1 ,  97 

1.99 

2.01 

2,03 

2.05 

2.07 

2.09 

2,11 

2.13 

2    1  ^ 

O      •>    rf 

i^.  -i.   * 

2.19 
2.21 
2.23 
2.25 
?.27 
P. 2  9 


c^ 


r 


!Benth  Floor,   ^'''lint  x-v:-..',. 

Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Issued  October  20th,    1930. 


'eta/y. 


1  -'-^  •■:  id  c  rit . 


'/ 


:^^ 


/tV 


1'/' 


^'^i'i^l 


n^rprr.-r  ^^  ---t,':  PiOD'iCh'.S*   ylS^OCLiTTON 


rjt'TT  ^  r 


iQi^n 


S\'')JocL  ^.•   ci'r'r-i   /i\or"'\  jr  vvi.rT"ir.''.ad  by  narkut   conditions, 

T}>oif-  ■:...•:  '-.kV'^r/^  •..: '^   oiso-l  on   it  butteifuL   ani   a  differen- 
tial of  4   cents   for  each  ttnt-h  point  and  2  cents   lor  each  half  tenth  point 
Tjp  cr  down, 

Tliis  price   lii.t  is    issued  vith   the  understand in^  that   it   is 
not  to  producers   and  ttet   all  buyers   U3ing   it  as   a  br.sis  of   pt.ynont  to  pro- 
dacors   s^al!'.   in  addition  tiiereto  make  the   fcllcwing  contributions  and  pay- 
ments , 

(])  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-Stat?  Dairy  Council  Z^  per 
h'lrdred  pounds  (4d{  quarts)  of  all  milk  bough 'c  from  any  producer  at  pricp 
lifjted  hereon, 

(2)  To  the   Inter-State  Mil':  Producers'  Association  2/  per 
hur.dred  pounds   (46-^  qusu'tc)   of  all  milk  bought  from  members  of  said  asso- 
ciation, 

(3)  To  the  Philadelphia  lnt'>r- State  Dairy  Council  2/  per 
hiUidrod  pounds    (46^  quarts)   of  all  milk  bought  from  otlier  producers  at  price 
listed  hereon. 

The  fronds   so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for 
improving  standards   of  quality  in  production  and  di^jtritution  of  milk  in  the 
Philadelphip  ivlllk  Shod;   for   ir.prove.r.cnw  and   si;ati ligation  of  ma^-keta  and 
for  an  educational  campaign  adve^'tising  the  food  value  of  dairy  proau3ts. 


Pasie  prico  November  1st. 


Tost 
P'5.*'  cent, 

T. 

3,05 

3.1 

3.15 

3,2 

3.25 

3.3 

o  t  ^o 

3,4 

3.45 

3.5 

3,55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3,85 

3.9 

3,95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25     . 

4.3 

4,35 

4.4 

4,45 

4.5 

4,55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4,85 

4,9 

4,95 

5. 

^y  order 


fc  ~3  \  c 
Quantity 
l^T  lO'Sf 

o.3i 
3.33 
3.35 
3.37 
3,3P 
3,41 
5,45 
5.45 
3,47 
3,49 
3.61 

w  ,  oo 

3.55 

3.57 

3.59 

3. CI 

3,o3 

3,65 

3.67 

3.69 

3.71 

3,73 

3.75 

3.77 

3.79 

3.R1 

3.B3 

3.85 

3.87 

3.89 

3.91 

3.93 

3,95 

3,97 

3.99 

4.01 

4.03 

4.05 

4.07 

4.09 

of  the   boar  J- a 


'frlce" 

per 

qt, 

'  f  J. 

7.1 

7.15 

7.2 

7.25 

7.3 

7.35 

7.4 

7.4 

7.45 

7.5 

7.55 

7.e 

7.C5 

7.65 

7.7 

7,75 

7.R 

7.85 

7.S 

7.95 

8. 

8. 

8.05 

8.1 

a.i.> 

8.2 

8.25 

8.3 

8.3 

8,35 

8,4 

a.  45 

8.5 

8.55 

8.6 

0,65 

8.65 

8.7 

b.75 

8.-^. 


October  surplus  price. 


Class   1 


Per  10t>^ 


i. -2'e  ^f-n.'r. 


Tenth  Floor,  Flint  Bl^r-^ 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Issued  October  2  8th, 
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2.09 

2.11 

2.13 
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2.17 
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2,27 
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2.51 
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2.35 

2.37 
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2.43 
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2.47 

2.49 
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2,5  3 

2,r.5 

2,  J:  7 

2 .  59 

2,n 

2.63 
2,65 
2.C7 
2.  69 
2.71 
2.73 
2.75 
2,77 
2.  fd 
2,8: 
2.  83 
2 ,  35 


Per  qt, 
47^5 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.6 
4.85 
4.9 
4.9 
4. 95 
5.0 
5.05 
5.1 
6.15 
5.2 
5.2 
5.25 
5.3 
5.56 
5.4 
5.45 
5.5 
5.5 

5.6 
5 .  65 
5.7 
5.75 

5.8 

0.8' 

5-85 

5.9 

5.95 

6.0 

r..05 

o  j'i. 

f ,  'I  5 
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-T^^TPn  MONTHLyTn  the  INTEREST  OF  ^^^T^i^^J^,^  ...NTRR-STATR  M.LK  PKODUCBKJ^ASSOgATlON^ 


West  Chester,  Pa.  and  Philaaelphia,  Pa.,  Dcceini>er,  1950 


No.  8 


OURTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  HOTEL,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

NOVEMBER  18th  and  19th,  1930 


•n  aggregate  attendance  fully  up 

of  former   years,   the    Inter-State 

IProducers'      Association      held    its 

nth  Annual  Meeting  at   the  Ben- 

pranklin  I  lotcl.  in  Philadelphia,  on 

'and  Wednesday.  November  18th 
Ji.  1*^30. 

800  members   and   delegates   and 
of    their    families    attended    the 

meetings  which   inclutled,    in   ad- 
\o  the  general  busmess  meetmg  of 

ciation.  an  interesting  meeting  for 
pting  ladies. 

Allebach.  president  of  the  associa- 
illed  the  session  to  order  at  10  AM 

day  morning,  after  singing  several 
lof  "America." 


Election    Committee 

I'urman  Cyger.  Chairman.  Wm  Mc  - 
Knight,  teller:  H    K    Martin,  teller 

There  were  eight  vacancies  in  the  Board 
of  Directors,  whone  terms  had  expired  by 
limitation,  and  their  successors,  to  serve 
for  a  term  of  three  years,  were  to  be 
elected 

The  committee  presented  the  following 
nominations,  which  were  approved.  There 
l)cinK  no  nominations  from  the  floor  of  the 
meeting  the  following  named  candidates 
were  balloted  for 

J  II  Bennetch.  Sheridan.  RD.  Leb- 
anon  Co..    Pa. 

L    I)    Caulk.   Kent  Co  .  Del 

A    K    Marvel.  Maston.  Talbot  Co..  Md. 


secretary's  annual  report  of  the  organiza- 
tion's activities,  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment Its  membership  has  increased, 
showing  a  gain  of  761  new  members  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  (The  full  report  of  the 
secretary  is  printed  on  page  7  of  this 
issue  of  the  Milk  Producers'  Review  ) 
Treasurer'*  Report 
The  treasurer  of  the  association.  Robert 
1'  Brinton.  presented,  as  his  formal  re- 
fMjrt  of  the  association's  business  during 
the  past  fiscil  year,  the  report  of  McGee. 
l-lcisher  &  Co.,  certified  Public  Account- 
ants, which  was  approved  A  copy  of 
this  report  is  available  for  inspection,  by 
members  of  the  association,  at  its  offices 
in  the  Hint  F3uilding,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


I.  Resolved,  that  the  Association  stands 
for  the  use  of  butter  as  opposed  to  the 
use  of  oleomargarine  and,  further,  that 
the  Association  go  on  record  as  pro- 
testing the  action  of  the  National 
Dairy  Show  in  allowing  the  use  of 
poor  butter  in  the  boys'  and  girb* 
camps  and  the  use  of  oleomargarine 
in   cooking. 

Whereas,  According  to  the  editorial  cut 
from  I  loards  Dairyman,  of  November 
10,  1930,  sandwiches  with  butter  on. 
could  not  be  had  at  the  National 
Dairy  Show  held  at  St.  Louis,  also  the 
boys  and  girls  were  served  wretchedly 
poor  butter,  and  oleomargarine  wae 
used  for  cooking. 


\.£ 


OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS.  INTER-STATE  MILK  ^^O'*';,^^"^  _'^!.^^.i,''J.'°''cJ,;^-,,„.    n.  J.,  H.  B,  S. t.  AU..ndrl..  P.,  J.  A. 

llph  Zoll«.,  «cr,t.ry.  PotUtown.  P..;  Rob.rt  Brinton,  tr...ur.r.  W..t  Ch..t.r.  »•«  - 


I  Ralph    Zollers,    secretary,    read    the 
kl  call  for  the  annual  meeting,  follow- 
irhich,  William  L    Thatcher,  assistant 
Jtary  for  1  lonorable  I  larry  A.  Mackey. 
[Mayor    of  the  City   of   Philadelphia, 
a   brief  address  of    welcome  to  the 
ng  members  and  delegates, 
he  business  of  the  first  session  of  the 
ual  meeting  was  quickly  organized 
cretary   Zollers   read    the   minutes   of 
{previous  annual  meeting  which   were 
ved.     President  Allebach  then  made 
following    announcements    of    corn- 
Nominating  Committee 
ames  Warner.  Chairman,  Talbot  Co.. 
.    Alvin     Satterthwaite.     Monmouth 
•  N.  J.;  J.  P.  Ileisery.  Cumberland  Co.. 

Reaolutions  Committee 

ohn  A.  McSparren,  Lancaster  Co  .  Pa.; 
1  Smith,  Queene  Annes  Co  ,  Md  ;  A. 
IKennell,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


I.  V.  Otto,  Carlisle.  R.D..  Cumberland 

Co  .  Pa 

J.  A    Poorbaugh,  York.  York  Co  .  Pa 
C.  F.  Preston.  Nottingham.  R.D..  Chea- 
ter Co..  Pa 

Frederick    Shangle.    Trenton.     Mercer 

Co..  N.  J 

R.   I.  Tussey.  I  lolidaysburg.  Blair  Co.. 

Pa. 

F.  M.  Twining.  Newtown.  Bucks  Co.. 

Pa 

A  formal  report  presented  later  by  the 
judge  of  the  election  committee  after  duly 
tallying  the  ballots  cast  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  following  memliers  had  been 
selected  to  serve  as  directors  of  the  Asso- 
ciation during  the  next  three  years. 

J.  II.  Bennetch.  A  R.  Marvel.  1.  V 
Otto.  J.  A.  Poorbaugh.  C.  F.  Preston, 
Frederick  Shangle,  R.  I.  Tussey  and  F. 
M.  Twining 

Secretary's  Annual   Report 

I.    Ralph    Zollers,    followed    with     the 


The  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Field 
and  Test  Department  was  made  by  its 
Director,  F.  M  Twining.  This  report 
which  is  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of 
the  Milk  Producers'  Review,  will  show  you 
the  development  and  work  of  this  depart- 
ment in  detail 

The  session  was  then  thrown  open  for  a 
period,  for  general  discussions  from  the 
floor  of  the  meetin,?,  and  a  number  of  vari- 
ous problems  were  presented  and  dis- 
cussed. 

The  closing  report  of  the  morning 
session  was  that  made  by  C  I.  Cohee, 
Executive  S.-cretary.  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council. 

A  full  report  of  the  Dairy  Council's  ac- 
tivities, embraced  in  the  full  report  of 
Mr.  Cohee.  will  be  printed  in  the  January 
issue  of  the  Milk  Producers'  Review. 

The  following  resolutions,  were  pre- 
sented by  the  chairman  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee  and  on  motion  were  adopted. 


And  Whereas.  The  manager  of  a  large 
creamery  purchased  all  this  grease 
and  sent  good  butter  to  the  camp  for 
the  boys  and  girls 

And  Whereas,  this  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  stands  for  the  use 
of  butter  and  is  opposed  to  the  use  of 
oleomargarine. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  this  Asso- 
ciation find  out  who  was  the  manager 
of  the  creamery,  that  bought  up  the 
grease  and  furnished  good  butter,  and 
send  him  a  letter  of  thanks. 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  that  this  Asso- 
ciation go  on  record  protesting  the 
action  of  the  National  Dairy  Show  in 
allowing  the  use  of  poor  butter  in  the 
camp,  and  the  use  of  oleomargarine  in 
cooking,  also  the  lack  of  butter  for 
sandwiches. 
2  Resolved,  that  we  approve  the  policy 
of  Governor-elect  Pinchot  for  the 
(Continued  o     pafc  16) 
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Montgomery  County 

Farm  Products  Show 

The  1930  Montgomery  County  Farm 
Products  Show,  was  held  in  the  Kiwanis 
Building,  Norristown.  Pa.,  during  the 
week  of  November   1 0th,   1930. 

The  farm  exhibits  representing  the  year 
1930  were  the  most  attractive  of  many 
years.  This  was  particularly  true  of  both 
fruit  and  vegetables.  There  was  also  an 
excellent  exhibit  of  apples  and  other 
fruits. 

There  were  added  attractions  to  the 
farm  products  exhibition  reflecting  what 
children  are  learning  in  the  rural  schools, 
as  was  portrayed  by  the  exhibits  from  the 
I  latfield  and  East  Greenville  Consolidated 
Schools. 

There  were  48  exhibit.s  of  corn;  36 
in  potatoes:  176  in  canned  products;  30 
in  eggs;  30  in  fluid  milk;  204  plates  of 
apples  and  35  diamond  displays  of  apple!', 
(25  in  a  group)  included  in  the  entries  There 
was  an  outstanding  exhibit  of  canned 
fruit  and  vegetables. 

I  lealth  Education  Programs  in  addition 
to  our  own  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council,  also  made  interesting  exhibits 

Fluid  Milk  Show 
One  of  the  features  of  the  Show  was  the 
contest  for  prizes  offered  for  clean  milk 
production  There  were  30  entries  in  this 
group.  The  following  awards  in  this  con- 
test  were  announced: 

Milk  Awards 
First,  George  Schantz.  Palm;  second, 
R.  C.  McPherson.  Norristown.  R.D.; 
third,  John  B.  Bucher.  Schwenksville; 
fourth.  II.  D  Allebach.  Trappe;  fifth, 
W.  C.  Randolph.  Royersford;  sixth.  I  lenry 
Rosenberry,  Fagleysville;  seventh.  Wil- 
liam Davidson.  Obleisk;  eighth,  George  D. 
Horrocks,  Collegeville:  ninth.  J.  Hansel 
French.  Collegeville;  tenth.  Shipley  School 
Farm,  Gladwyne. 

Eleventh.  William  Pratt.  Willow  Grove; 
12th,  W.  L.  Hart.  Skippack:  13th.  C.  J. 
Hetrick,  Royersford:  14th.  M  K.  Zim- 
merman, Norristown.  R.  5;  15th.  C  E. 
Wismer.  Trappe:  16th.  Henry  Shjll.  Port 
Providence;  17th  A.  D.  Hunsicker. 
Royersford.  R  D.;  18th.  George  A  Parks. 
Red  Hill;  19th.  frank  Brinckman.  Red 
Hill:  20th.  Mrs,  Howard  Bieler.  East 
Greenville;  21st.  Gwynllan  Farm.  Gwy- 
nedd  Valley;  22nd.  Howard  L.  Baker, 
Center  Square. 

The  winners  in  the  special  Jersey  milk 
exhibit  were:  first,  Robert  McPherson; 
second,  W.  C.  Randolph;  third.  George 
D.  Horrocks;  fourth,  J  Hansel  French. 
The  winners  in  the  special  I  lolstein  milk 
exhibit  were:  first,  1 1.  D.  Allebach:  second, 
C.  E.  Wismer;  third,  I  lenry  Schell;  fourth, 
Frank  Brinckman;  fifth,  Mrs.  Howard 
Bieler. 

D.  1 1.  Bailey,  dairy  extension  specialist 
of  Pennsylvania  State  College,  judged  the 
milk 

The  silver  cup  offered  by  Supplce- 
Wills-Jones  for  the  be.st  milk  exhibit  was 
won  by  George  Schantz. 
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Must  Clean  Milking 

Machines  Thoroughly 
Bulletin  Tells  How 


Ik- 


Farmers  Reduce  Costs  by 
Cooperative  Purchasing 


The  use  of  milking  machines  in  commer- 
cial dairying  is  increasing,  and  in  order  to 
assist  dairymen  to  keep  milking  machines 
in  sanitary  condition,  so  that  the  ciuality 
of   the   milk    produced    will    be   hiiih.    the 

Rlir#»»«ii     r»f     l~^'.  i»..     I»J..~»„  f     .1  If  I 

States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
issued  a  bulletin  on  the  subject  The 
publication  is  Farmers"  Bulletin  HI  5-1". 
"Cleaning  Milking  Machines  "  A  copy 
may  be  obtainetl  free  from  the  (Xlice  of 
Information.  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Washington.  D.  C  .  as  long 
as  the  supply  available  for  free  distribution 
lasts. 

The  milking  machine  which  has  not  been 
treated  with  heat  or  a  chlorine  solution  is 
one  of  the  principal  source*  of  bacterial 
contamination  of  milk,  and  if  the  milking 
machine  is  not  washed  thoroughly  clean 
and  effectively  treated  with  heat  or  chlor- 
ine, the  result  may  bs  that  the  milk  will 
contain  bacteria  in  large  numbers,  says 
the    bulletin. 

The  publication  discusses  the  necessity 
for  proper  cleaning  of  the  milking  equip- 
ment, the  parts  of  the  equipment  which 
retjuire  special  attention,  the  heat  treat- 
ment for  killing  bacteria,  the  effect  of  heat 
on  the  rubber  parts,  and  variations  of  the 
heat  method  It  is  illustrated  to  show 
the  simple  operations  and  arrangements 
which  scientific  investigation  and  experi- 
ence on  good  dairy  farms  have  found  to  be 
effective  in  killing  bacteria  in  the  milking 
equipment. 


Selecting  a  Young  Bull 


Farm  Decrease  Less 

Than  in  Nearby  States 

With  one  exception,  the  percentage  of 
decrease  in  number  of  farms  between  1920 
and  1930  was  the  lowest  in  Pennsylvania 
of  any  New  England  or  Middle  Atlantic 
State,  according  to  census  figures  reaching 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture The  percentage  decrease  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  14  9  compared  to  17.1  for  New 
York,  1  7. 3  for  New  Jersey,  22.8  for  Con- 
necticut, 17  6  for  Rhode  Island,  20  0  for 
Massachusetts,  14  0  for  Vermont,  27.6  for 
New  Hampshire  and  18.3  for  Maine 

Other  states  in  which  the  decrease  was 
approximately  the  same  as  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, includes:  Ohio.  Indiana,  Michigan, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Montana. 


By  E.  J.  Perrv 

Extension  Service,   N,  J.  Agricultural 

Experiment  Station 

Before  some  dairymen  can  us^  proved 
bulls,  many  young  bulls  will  have  to  !je 
retained  until  they  can  l>e  judged  by  their 
daughters  records  A  well  bred  youn<? 
bull  is  more  likely  to  be  proved  of  value 
than  is  a  poorly-bred  one. 

In     selecting     an     unproved     bull     the 
thought  uppermost  in  mind  should  be  to 
get    one    with    a    pedigree    that    strongly 
promises   the   transmitting  of   production 
traits      First  of  all,  an  effort    should    be 
made  to  buy  a  son  of  a  proved  sire      Ac- 
cordmg    to   Galtons   law   of    breeding   an 
animal  usually  inherits  75  per  cent  of  his 
total  characteristics  from  his  parents  and 
grandparents     25  per  cent  from  each  par- 
ent  and  6'/,  per  cent   from   each   grand- 
parent. 

fJut  there  is  a  difference  of  purity  for 
certain  dominant  characters;  hence,  either 
the  sire  or  dam.  may  in  certnin  ca.ses.  I)e 
prepotent  and  reveal  in  their  progeny  their 
own  peculiar  desirable  characters  more 
than  the  other 

The  sires  record,  which  is  based  ujjon 
the  pro<Iuction  of  his  daughters,  is  the 
most  important  record  in  the  whole  pedi 
gree.  I  lis  record,  therefore,  i.s  a  record  <  f 
his  power  to  transmit  production  Ac- 
cording to  the  Mis.souri  f'.xfjcrimtnt  Sta 
tion.  it  can  reasonably  l>e  expected  that  a 
proved  sire  will  continue  to  transmit  to 
his  sons  and  daughters  alike  the  sutie 
traits  of  production  that  mark  his  first 
SIX  or  more  unselected  daughters. 


Although    the   marketing   of   farm    pro 
ducts    constituted    84    per    cent     of    the 
$54,527,675    business    done   by   incorpor- 
ated agricultural  cooperative  associations 
of   Pennsylvania   in    1929.   the  purchasing 
of  farm  supplies  amounted   to    $8,802,142 
".     ."  ,.^1    V.VHI   oi    tilt:   luiai    ou.tiness   trial 
year,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets, 
Penniylvania  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Statistics   gathered    by   the    [3ureau   show 
that     16,570    Pennsylvania    farmers    were 
members  of  cooperative  purchasing  organi- 
zations at  the  close  of  1929  an  J  that  24,000 
farmers  of  the  Commonwealth  purchased 
a   large   (xirtion   of   their  supplies   in    this 
manner. 

The  major  supplies  handled  by  such 
associations  consnt  of  dairy,  hog.  and 
poultry  fee  Is,  fertilizers,  seeds,  lime,  spray 
materials,  baskets  an  1  binder  twine  Many 
associations  also  purchased  for  their 
patrons,  such  miscellaneous  supplies  as 
fencing,  tile,  paints,  tires,  oil,  roofing 
paper,  bags,  etc  ,  but  most  organizations 
specialize  in  .supplies  whic'i  c  in  be  pur- 
chased in  carlot  quantities  an  I  which  can 
be  distributed  direct  from  car  foor 

The  theory  of  operation  of  such  or- 
ganizations," II.  A  llanemann  of  the 
Bureau  explains,  "is  that  by  purchasing 
in  large  quantities,  distributing  from  car- 
door  and  selling  for  cash  only,  the  cost  of 
farm  supplies  to  their  members  and  patrons 
can  be  materially  reduced  and  at  the  same 
time  the  quality  of  the  supplies  can  be 
improved.  Many  associations  in  Pennsyl- 
vania have  successfully  put  this  theory 
into  practice.  Another  advantage  is  that 
the  volume  of  supplies  handled  encourages 
manufacturers  to  make  offerings  to  the  co- 
operative at  their  lowest  quotations. 

All  farmers  are  not  able  to  avail  thcm- 
.sclves  of   the  op[>ortunilies   prescnte<i   by 
this  method  of  buying  farm  supplies,  lie 
cause  they  arc.nol   able  to  pay  cash  for 
their  purchases      But  to  tlie  farmer  whose 
credit  is  good  ul  his  bank,  or  who  has  the 
cash  with  which  to  pay,  coo|>erativc  pur- 
chasing of  supplies  offers  a  real  opportunity 
to  reduce  his  production  costs,  especially 
during  a  year  like  the  present  when  more 
than  the  normal  amount  of  feed  will  have 
to  be  purchased.    As  one  prominent  farmer 
who  is  actively  engaged  in  managing  such 
an  organization  has  stated,  "The  coofiera 
tive  purchasing  organization  should  be  to 
the    farmers    who    compose    it,    what    the 
purchasing    department    is    to    the    large 
corporation  Cooperative      purchasing 

offers  farmers  a  tangible  means  of  lowering 
production  costs,  the  most  effective  meth- 
od yet  devised  for  increasing  income.'  " 


MilkQuality  Improve..^ 

All  health  departments  desire  tint 
people  of  their  jurisdictions  are  tupJ^ 
with    milk    of    high    <|uality.      They    " 
desire  to  increase  the  per  capita  conj^      The 
tion   of   milk   in   their   communitie*.   t  milk  pr 
though  milk  is  made  safe  for  human 5,-  »'»*'  * 
sumjuion    by    pror>er    pasteurization      i"**^" ' 

■- .'     !»•«— '-.r     »j«.|»viiti.i    upon    the  h    ""^''" 

ditions  under  which  it  has  been  produ,   f'*"' 
and   handled.      Producers  must  therefc   ^"'^P* 
be  educated  as  to  the  proper  method        ^* 
producing     and     handling     milk       TV   P*"*'''! 
should    be    brought    to    realize    that  t    '"'' 
dairy  industry  is  their  industry,  und  tk    '"  * 
they  are  the  key   to  the   industry     I        ■«» 
future  of  our  dairy   markets  will  dep*    '"'"'• 
more  and   more   upon   the  <|uality  of  ^   P - 
products  which  the  industry  places  on4   '"«"• 
market       The  dairy   industry   is  not  »    '^"^ 
like  other  industries  in  that  the  qualit».    basic 
the  finished  product  largely  dcjienris  u|» 
the   quality   of    the   raw    product.     TW 
engatjed  in  the  industry  should  apply 
practice  which  has  long  l>een  u.scd  in 
industries,      i    e  .   aim   to  please  the 
sumer         The    consumer    determines 
amount  of  milk  consumed.     It  is  therefe 
up    to    the   dairy    industry    to   supply  tk 
consumer    with    milk    of    tfie    c,uality  I 
desires. 

A  few  years  ago  the  dairy  inspector*, 
mainly  an  enforcement  officer.  Toii 
however,  he  is  more  than  an  enforcenw 
agent;  he  is  a  dairy  specialist,  an  J  di 
inspectors  who  are  making  the  grcito 
strides  in  improving  the  quality  o(  di. 
milk  of  their  communities  are  those  wk 
are  doing  so  more  by  educational  meu 
than   by   the  enforcement   of   regulatiam 
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Electrical  Equipment 

Donated  to  Penn  State 


Grow  Only  the  Best 

Do  not  waste  time  and  money  in  raising 
heifer  calves  unless  they  are  from  cows 
with  high  milk  production  records  and 
from  a  sire  which  also  is  from  a  high  pro- 
ducing cow.  Cows  are  good  or  poor  milk 
producers  according  to  their  blood  in- 
heritance, say  State  College  dairy  special- 
ists. 


I-alx)ratories    of    the    Home    lAonomics 
Department    at    the    Pennsylvania    State 
College    have   been    thoroughly    equipped 
electrically  this  fall  through  the  efforts  of 
the    Pennsylvania    Joint    Committee    on 
Rural     Electrification.        The    committee, 
which   is  the  clearing  house  for  problems 
affecting    the    rural    population    and    the 
power     interests,     became     interested     in 
Penn  State  when  one  of  its  memliers  ob- 
served    a     lack     of    electrical     household 
ec)uipment   in   the  I  lome   I".conomics  De- 
partment while  on  a  tour  of  the  college  as 
a  member  of  a  service  club 

In  addition  to  a  number  of  smaller  pieces 
such  as  toasters,  percolators,  irons,  etc  . 
the  committee  obtained  for  the  I  lome 
Ixonomics  Department  four  ranges,  four 
cookers,  three  refrigerators,  three  dish 
washers,  four  wa.shing  machines,  two 
ironers,  a  steam  table,  range,  bake  oven, 
coffee  urn,  toaster,  and  water  cooler  for 
institutional  practice. 


Consumption  of  Dairy 

Products   Is  UpwaW 

Per  capita  consumption  of  all  dair 
products  except  butter  is  new  at  the  liiji 
est  |>oint  in  the  Nations  history,  ^ay»  ti. 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  I'.conomics,  Unit* 
St.ites  Der>urtment  of  Agriculture  That 
has  Iwen  a  marked  upward  trend  cspeciil 
ly  m  the  last  ten  years. 

Per  capita  con.sumption  of  butter  1^ 
year   is  computed   at    17  61    ix.unds 
pared    with    14.7    pounds    ten   years  _ 
I  he  peak   in   butter  consumption  was 
the  year   1889  when  per  ca|)ita  consu 
tion  was   19  9  pounds. 

People  are  eating  more  cheese,  as  shoMi 
by  an  average  f)er  capita  consumptionll 
4  62  fxjunds  last  year,  compared  with  3.51 
pounds  ,>cr  person  in  1920  Consumptio 
of  condensed  and  evajiorated  niiik  lall 
year  was  16  58  pounds  i>er  person,  af 
which  2  75  pounds  wa.s  crmdensed,  and 
H.83  pounds  evaporated.  In  1920  coa- 
sumption  of  condensed  and  evaporated 
milk  was   10  17  pounds  per  person. 

Ice  cream  consumption  last  year  wM 
1  gallons  per  person  compared  with  246 
gallons  in  1920,  and  with  1.04  gallons  ii 
1910. 

Milk  consumption  per  per.son  is  estim- 
ated now  at  approximately  58  gallons  pee 
r>erson  annually,  although  exact  figure 
on  this  commodity  are  not  yet  available. 
Milk  consumption  in  1920  was  4  J  galloW 
per  person. 

More  Ice  Cream 

Ice-cream  production  continued  to  i*- 
crea.se  last  year  and  reached  a  grand  totJ 
of  J65,448,000  gallons  as  compared  witfc 
H8.046,000  gallons  in  1928,  according  to 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Inasmuch  as  imports  and  exfwrurf 
ice  cream  are  negligible,  all  of  the  produc- 
tion is  assumed  to  have  been  consumed. 
(-)n  this  basis,  the  consumption  per  per»o« 
last  year  was  3  gallons  Ten  years  ago,  the 
per  capita  consum|)tion  was  a  little  more 
than  2  gallons. 
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:juF[icct   Lo    crTi.ij^V'.i  onlvTr  ^-urri..nt^-^    ...y  'n->rK:pt   couc^ition?.. 

Ty-.one    quotation"    mv.j    biisod  on   7>\''.  buttorfut  :!iilK   vdih   u  dif- 
ffrpTit'ol    r^r  ^    fv>r+-R  fnr  e»^oh    tpn-'-.b  noirit    «ry^    J^-  oRT.-s  frr   oach  half  lo'"th 
point  up  or  dowr.,   nn'\  aro  for  ull   railrond  rointj,   (iniind  st^.ti  ins    carry 
dif forcntlal:;   subject  to   local  'jsrro.ngeTncnta.) 

This   price    list   is    issv.ji    vi-lh   Iho    unJer.-.tandin^  thai   it    is 
iiHt   to  producers  -ind  that  all   buyers    usir^   it   as   u  ba.3ij  of  puy^iert   tc 
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in  the    PhilaaeTphiu  Milk  Shed;    for   irrprcverent   and   stabilization  of  ^.ir- 
kets   axid  for  an  educational   carpaign  advortisin^  the   ford  value  of    dairy 
products. 
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ourTfourteenth  year 

Annual  Addre..  of  H.  D.  AUebach,  President.  Inter-State  Milk  Producer.'  A«oc.at.on 


exceedingly    high    production    of 

^uced  during  the  fall  of  1929  and 
luring  the  early  months  of  1930. 
It  an  outstanding  period  to  test  the 
1.--^.  of  the  Philadelphia  Selling 
[usually    termed     the     "Basic    and 

Plan." 

[h^ve  come  through  this  strenuous 
Iwith  the  selling  plan  fully  in  effect 

orking    very   satisfactorily,    except 

,.  instances. 
Iddition  to  the  high  production  of 
also  found  that  the  general  de- 
in  the  labor  situation,  which 
[last  fall,  to  have  been  quite  a 
I  in  determining    the   value   of    the 

nd  surplus  plan. 


proven  to  the  dairy  world,  we  believe, 
that  the  plan  to  control  production  so 
as  to  meet  the  consumer  demand,  is  the 
best  plan  Our  plan  can  be  ado[>ted  any- 
where in  the  United  States.  (Jf  course 
we  realize  that  no  one  selling  plan  wiii 
work  the  same  in  every  territory  without 
changes  but  that  the  principles  of  this 
selling  plan  with  a  few  minor  changes 
to  meet  existing  conditions,  will  work 
wherever  it  is  consistently  carried  out 
and  enforced. 

The  second  outstanding  activity  of 
our  organization  has  been  that  of  adver- 
tising to  the  public,  the  food  value  of  our 
dairy  products,  through  the  work  of  the 
Philadelphia    Inter-State  Dairy   Council. 


Agriculture  and  the  United  States  Public 
I  Icalth  Service  is  mainly  by  rescirch.  in- 
vestigations and  advice.  'I  hey  take,  of 
course,  the  necessary  action  to  prevent  the 
inter-state    transmission    of    disease,    but 

sm^  control  *r* 


riinticiB  oi    Iwvm    in^v'S 


wisely  left  to  the  respective  states  as  per- 
taining to  their  right  and  exercise  of  the 
I)olice  power. 

"One  of  the  most  important  of  state 
functions  pertaining  to  the  dairy  industry 
during  the  last  two  decades  has  been  the 
systematic  examinations  for  the  presence 
of  tubercular  infection  by  means  of  the 
well-accepted  tuberculin  test.  and.  through 
this,  the  very  general  elimination  of  milch 
cows  thus  infected.      Notwithstanding  the 


founded  ut»on  and  keeping  pace  with  the 
advances  of  scientific  investigation,  compel 
improvement  in  methods  and  procedure 
and  tend  to  assure  both  the  quality  and 
sanitary  safety  of  the  milk.  Thus,  im- 
mi-diatelv  following  the  passage  of  the 
ordinance,  requiring  the  general  pasteur- 
ization of  Philadelphia's  milk  supply,  there 
was  a  marked  lowering  of  the  mortality 
rate  for  typhoid  fever,  which  has  consist- 
ently continued   low. 

"Very  much  of  the  credit  for  the  excel- 
lence of  Philadelphia's  milk  supply  is  due 
to  two  organizations  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  the  Inter  State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association.  Inc  .  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Inter  State  Dairy  Council. 


\lO0lki 
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ng  prices  dejiending  upon  production  to  producerB.  ^ —  " 


la  close  check-up  of  our  sales  during 
at  year  we  have  found  that   Con- 
xion  has  declined    from   six    to    ten 
at  over  that  of  1929. 
withstanding  the  unfavorable  con- 
that    have    existed     in    business 
klly  our  basic  and  surplus  plan  has 
unchanged,     except     probably 
ew  minor  details,  and  it  has  worked 
I  smoothly  as  it  did  in  1929. 

also    have     found     that    the    low 
al    prices    of    other    farm    products 
kad  quite  an  effect  on  the  producers 
iW  milk.    The  milk  producers  of  the 
States    being    better     organized, 
whole,    than    producers   of    other 
commodities,    have   kept    the    price 
luid   milk   higher    than    the    relative 
of  many  other   farm   commodities 
hese  general  conditions  have  induced 
lerg    raising    other    commodities,    to 
I  their  faces  toward  the  dairy  industry. 
i«    the    one    thing    that    the    dairy 
Wry     should      guard      against      very 
•ly.  if  we  want  to    prevent  our    com- 
jity    from    declining     prices. 
I  want    to  call   your   attention    to   the 
that    we    have    had    our    basic    and 
fu»  selling   plan    in   effect     for    prac- 
Py  eleven  years,    making   only   a   few 
pr  changes    in    its    structure,    due  to 
khen  existing  conditions  and  we  have 


The  details  of  this  program  were  fully 
covered  in  my  annual  report  of  1929. 
but  I  feel  it  worthy  of  mention  again  this 
year.  The  Dairy  Council  coofierates  with 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation and  with  the  cooperating  milk 
buyers  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed, 
each  of  which  bodies  have  representatives 
on  its  Board  of  Directors,  and  participates 
in  the  framing  of  its  policies,  plans  and 
programs.  The  Inter-Statc  Milk  Producers' 
Association  has  seven  members  on  the 
Dairy     Council     Board. 

Another  of  the  organization's  accomp- 
lishments was  the  formation  of  a  quality 
inspection  department.  The  work  of 
this  department  was  turned  over  to  the 
Dairy  Council  which  organized  its 
Quality  Control  Department  for  this 
work. 

Along  with  these  records  1  want  to 
quote,  in  part,  from  an  article  published 
in  the  June,  1930,  issue  of  "Municipal 
Sanitation."  in  which  Seneca  tgbert. 
Dr.  P.  II.:  Marion  S.  Iszoard,  PhD. 
and  Margaret  M  Deihm,  PhD  ,  present- 
ed an  exhaustive  article  on  "1  low  a  Large 
City  Handles  Its  Milk  Problem  ' " 

Speaking  of  the  milk  supply  of  Phila- 
delphia,   the   article   states    in   part    that: 
"The  assistance   that  has  been   and   is 
rendered  by   the  Federal   Department  of 


natural  disappointment,  incident  to  losing 
one  or  more  valuable  animals  from  a  herd 
with  only  a  slight  recompense  from  the 
state,  the  dairymen  are  realizing  today 
that  this  procedure  tuberculin  testmj 
works  to  their  positive  advantage  by  as- 
suring their  market  and  by  increasing  the 
prices  received  for  milk  from  healthy 
cattle. 

"The  states  do   further  valuable  work 
for   the  dairy   interests  by   making  other 
inspections,    backing    up    the    progressive 
milk  producer  and.  by  no  means  least  in 
importance,     by    maintaining    active    ex- 
permental   work   in   investigating  stations 
in    their    respective    agricultural    schools, 
such      as     Pennsylvania     State     College. 
Rutgers  College  at  New  Brunswick.  New 
Jersey ;  Delaware  State  College  at  Newark, 
Delaware,    and    the   University   of    Mary- 
land at  College  Park.  Maryland.     At  such 
schools  the  study   of   nutrition   problems, 
methods     of     increased     production     and 
marketing,  etc  .   is  continually  going   for- 
ward with  results  that  are  at  once  avail- 
able and  for  the  benefit  of  every  farmer 
and  dairyman  that  will  make  use  of  them. 
"Another  factor  that  has  been  of  great, 
perhaps  of  prime,   importance  in  improv- 
ing the  milk  supply  are  the  ordinances  of 
the  various   municipalities  and   suburban 
townships  concerned.     These  ordinances. 


"The  first  of  these  is  an  organization  of 
dairy  farmers  and  producers,  dating  from 
1917.  to  enable  its  members  mutually  to 
aid  each  other  in  more  efficient  marketing 
of    their    products.       It    comprises    about 
20.000  members,  who  are  located  in  twenty 
counties    in    southeastern    and    southern 
Pennsylvania,  seven  counties  in  New  Jer- 
sey,  all    three   counties  of   Delaware  and 
eight   counties   of   Maryland.      It   secures 
contracts    from    each    of    these    members, 
which  enables  it   to   bargain   with   buyers 
for  the  purchase  of  all  the  milk  offered  for 
sale  by  such  members       In  this  way  the 
Association   has  developed   a   method   by 
which    the    farmers    receive    remuneration 
in  accordance  with  the  quality  of  the  milk 
and  the  care  given  it.  a  result  being  that 
about  one  third  of  all  the  milk  now  sold  in 
Pliiladelphia  is  classed  as  'A'  grade,  that  is, 
milk  for  whch  a  bonus  is  paid  on  account 
of  Its  low  bacteria  count  and  high  content 
of  butter  fat  of  dairy  products  consistent 
with  maximum  health.     It  is  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  regional  units  throughout  the  coun- 
try   affiliated    with     the    National    Dairy 
Council,    it    is   a    non-stock   Corporation, 
and    is    financed    by    contributions    from 
both   the   producers   and   buyers   of   milk. 
There  is  no  direct  relationship,  but  a  very 
close  association  between  it  and  the  Inter- 
(ContinuwJ  on  pafc  8) 
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The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
which  was  held  in  Philadelphia.  Novem- 
ber 18th  and  19th,  was  of  particular  in- 
terest to  the  nearly  800  delegates  and 
members  who  attended. 

The  reports  of  the  officers  and  depart- 
mental heads  were  of  great  interest  and 
evidenced  the  continued  forward  develop- 
ment in  the  association 

1  he  association  programs  for  the  future 
were  definite  and  must,  to  be  successful, 
have  the  cooperation  of  its  entire  member- 
ship 

Probably  the  most  interesting  portrayal 
of  future  business  was  the  continued  de- 
crease in  consumption,  due  largely  to  the 
general  business  depression  throughout 
the  country  generally.  A  careful  policy 
of  keeping  the  productive  rate  close  to  the 
demand,  must  be  followed  if  a  satisfactory 
market  is  to  be  assured. 

The  speakers  at  the  second  day's  session 
of  the  annual  meeting  emphasized  partic- 
ularly the  need  for  caution. 

We  are  printing  in  this  issue  of  the  Milk 
Producers-  Review  a  general  review  of  the 
two  days'  session  and  if  you  were  unable  to 
attend  the  meetings,  we  urge  you  to  read 
the  various  reports  and  records  of  the 
proceedings  We  believe  that  they  will 
all  be  of  special  interest  to  you. 

Two  large  state-wide  Farm  Products 
bhows  are  staged  during  the  month  of 
January.   1931. 

One  of  these,   the  Pennsylvania   Farm 
Products  Show.  will,  for  the  first  time  be 
exhibited  in  the  new  Pennsylvania  State 
Farm  Product,  Show  buildmg  in  flarris- 
burg   Pa..  January  I9th  to  23rd.  the  other 
the  New  Jersey  State  T  arm  Products  show 
w.ll   be  held   in   the  Armory  Building    in 
Irenton.N.  J.  January  27th      30th.  1931 
Every  farmer,  every  dairyman,  in  our 
territory  should  strive  to  attend  one  and 
■f  POMible.  both  of  these  great  shows. 

I  hese  shows,  in  addition  to  their  edu- 
cational features,  will  be  the  time  and  place 
for  the  holding  of  our  state  agricultural 
and  educational  organizations  meetings. 
Many  of  these  organizations  will  hold  their 
annual  meetmgs  during  the  period  of  the.,e 
shows. 

There  will,  no  doubt,  judging  from  the 
entry  ,st  of  these  two  various  shows,  be 
an  elaborate  display  of  farm  animals,  of 
vegetables  and  small  grain  crops,  and 
educational  programs  of  various  kinds 

tvery  dairyman,  should,  if  possible 
plan  to  attend  these  shows  and  ahso  in 
addition  should  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
organizations  of  the  particular  branch 
of  agriculture  in  which  he  may  be  in- 
terested. 


r  We  believe  that  the  time  and  effort  ma.le 
to  attend  these  .shows  would  be  time  and 
money  well  spent,  as  it  will  keep  you  in 
close  touch  with  the  newest  departures  in 
all  the  different  lines  of  endeavor  in  agri 
culture. 

While  the  drought  now  appears  to  be 
practically  broken  as  far  as  growing  crops 
are  concerne<l.  there  is  still  a  market! 
„-  _.  „  ,,,t....,ui  »u|>|iiy  oi  water  in 
the  wells.  This  situation  however,  is 
gradually  improving  and  will,  it  is  he 
lieved.  reach  normal  conditions  in  the 
near  future. 

Cold  weather,  however,  is  now  Ijegin- 
ning  to  have  its  effect  on  the  milk  pro- 
ductive rate,  in  as  much  as  heavy  winter 
feeding  programs  have  been  under  way 
during  the  past  few  months. 

A  careful  analysis  of  feeding  programs 
IS  necessary,  if  milk  production  is  to  con- 
tinue on  a  profitable  basis  Careful  eco- 
nomic programs,  will  be  more  than  neces- 
sary during  the  coming  winter  season,  if 
milk  producers  are  to  carry  their  business 
through  the  winter  on  a  profitable  basis 


I)»'tfinber,i 


December  Milk  Prices 

Under  agreement  with  co- 
operating buyers,  the  price  to 
be  paid  for  basic  milk  during 
December,  1930.  remains  un- 
changed. Surplus  milk  during 
December.  1930.  will  be  paid  for 
under  the  agreement  of  August 
29th,  1930.  as  will  be  noted  be- 
low. 

The  price  of  basic  milk.  3  per 
cent  butter  fat  content,  F.O.B. 
Philadelphia,  for  December,  will, 
subject  to  market  conditions, 
be  $3.29  per  hundred  pounds  or 
7.1  cents  per  quart. 

The  price  of  basic  milk  de- 
livered at  receiving  stations  in 
the  51-60  mile  zone,  for  Decem- 
ber, 3  per  cent  butterfat  content 
will,  subject  to  market  condi- 
tions, be  $2.71  per  hundred 
pounds,  with  the  usual  differ- 
entials and  variations  at  other 
mileage  points. 

SURPLUS  MILK 
Surplus  milk  shipped  during 
December,  will  be  paid  for  by 
co-operating  buyers,  on  the 
average  price  of  92  score  butter 
solid  packed.  New  York  City, 
plus  20  per  cent. 


NOVEMBER 

92  Score 
Phila. 
I  41 

}  40 

\  391/2 

i  391/2 

)  38 

38 
!  3S 

'  36 

'  36 

35 

361/, 

351/, 

3ii/J 

35 
35 
35 
36 


BUTTER  PRICES 

Solid   Packe.] 


! 


New  York 
40 
39 
381/, 
38". 
38'/2 
38V2 
37 
37 
37 
36./2 

3S 

34'/, 

•  34 

•  34 
'  34 
.  35 


Chicago 
36 
36 
36 
36 
36 
35 
341/2 

34-/2 

34 
34 
34 

331/2 

321/2 

331/, 

33 

31 

31 

311/2 

32 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 

By  H.  D.  Alkbach 
The  production  of  milk  .luring  Octol^er  and  November  has  in,  rcusel  c,.n,id,^ 
and  we  find  the  market  in  an  unfavorable  condition  I  rom  the  reports  received^ 
from  some  of  .h.  distributors,  our  production  is  considerably  above  that  of  lust  NovJ 
and  with  consumption  at  least  ten  per  cent  below  last  November,  you  should  ce„. 
have  sufficient  warning  that,  uni-ss  ..n.,!.,....  slow  ,i„  produ.tinn  sometli.n,  i,  ,7 
happen.  ' 

F.very  month  my  re,^rt  has  been  carrying  a  report  ..f  m  irket  conditions  and»- 
mg  has  been  sent  you  advising  y„„  not  to  increase  your  production  ab.ve  that  oft 
f^'H.  I."t.  even  with  this  warning,  .some  of  the  producers  have  gone  way  alK.ve  [^^ 
prodttction  With  the  low  price  of  milk  products  all  over  the  countrv  it  i.s  hard  fo,, 
distributors  to  dis,K,.se  of  their  surplus  at  this  time.  In  other  words,  we  arc  ove,^ 
ducng  and  right  now  o,.r  production  exceeds  our  demand  and  that  put.,  our  m«J 
a  serious  condition 

cent''T.'""'I"'lTr  '''"•'""  "^  "''•'  *''^'"  '^"^"^■'''^  "'"»  °f   •'September    by     15  16, 
shouhl  be  called  a    once,  if  we  expe. ,  ,..  keep  our  present  g.nxl  market. 

are  alJ.^l'      T  "7"T'  "'"*  ""'  '^""""'  ^"-'""^  -^  *'-  '"'«-«  -er  held   I 

are  a  ^.  gUI  to  re,K,rt  that  the  feeling  and  attitude  of  the  .lelega.es  was  «...„! 

which  ist"':.       7"r,:   ^"'''   """"'''  °"    ^'"^'•'"''^•'  '■-••  --  109.582.000  pou. 
ever    w  ,h  ,V    ri       '      '''''"*^''  "'  ''"*'  ''''''  "'  """  "-  ^  "^  '-  V-r  average     it 
Ims  to  w   r.  t    7  "'1"""°"  '"  ''  '''  ^"'  ''"=  uncertam.y  of  things  generally,  no 
»-m»     o  want  to  buy  butter,  therefore  the  price  is  c.nsiderably  lower  than  Lt  y^ 

upon  whicr.?"'  """;      ^"""  '""'•■^'  ""'"'  '""^''^"''  ^^^  '«•-''  <^"">  •  '"'  Novel 
upon  which  the  price  of  surplus  milk  for  Noveml,er  was  based,  was  36.82  cents 


ece 


•mber.  19."W> 
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,h.b...c  .....r..  ..u-'tcl  l«-l..w.  lor  Nove,nl,c,.   I'MO.  ,r,„r,r„.  ll.osr  to  l.r  , I  l.y  o,  o,.., K  l.-iyc, 

'"'r'fXmil'  .n  es.es.  of  the  l..,ic  ,,u.nlily  the  »u-,.l..»  ,..ur.  ..uo.e.l  l.rlow.  (o,  .1,.-  .nontl.  of  Nov- 

,b,M.  1"  '>«•  ','""' ,11  1^  „.,.l  lor  under  one  .Us.id.atu.n.     CI.,.  I.  ,c,.,rHr..lr.l  l.y  the  •/■;;'>'"«  "•  """;'" 
^"Tr  Z»i<«ve*«e    which  will  lie  ,m..l  to,  l,y  .  o-o,.e..t,nK  .l.alc.  on  .lie  l..-„  ol  ',2  .core  l.u.ler. 


"TTa    New  York  City.  |.lu»  20  ,K-r  cent 


Milk  Situation  Critical 

The  notice  printed  below  was  sen.  to  every  member  of  our  Association  c 
December  ^rd,  \9M). 

Already  we  have  reeeive.1  many  replies  from  our  milk  producers  saying  th.. 
they  would  rcluic  pro<luction  immediately 

If  this  situation  is  considered  seriously  by  all  of  our  shippers  an.l  prompt 
action  taken,  it  may  prevent  drastic  price  change. 

The  supply  of  milk  is  too  large,  in  view  of  unsatisfactory  labor  contli.ions  and 
.t  must  be  brought  down  at  ..nee  to  meet  the  consumptive  demand 


^...•..^r'«r«iJi4    tan  I  iiur*    pi  AM 


iislTFR  STAIE  M^T»^PR^)UUC^^iR^^"'AS.S<)C^ATION  PRICES 

I     .     ,Tr;ur.l   wllh    .he   unV)r,st,.M.l,nK    tl...    ,.    ..    nr.    lo   ,l,r   ,„...l...  r.H  „...l   .h.l    all    l.i.ye,. 
.    T""'  "n.'::.'  ;.(  7rymr,7.   lo  ,.,,,.Lcii,.  .h-U  ...  a,M...o,.   .hcdo   ...akc   .he  following  .o„.,.l.u..o„, 

U$iDf  it  »•  •  "  V        I       II  IL 

•^•"rf'Vhc  Im.c.  .S.ate  M.Ik   l'.o,lme,.'  A..ac.at.on.  2c   ,«r    I0()  ,,»ui.<U  (461/2  quart.)  ol  M  .n.lk 

'-"•li'Trl^il^^hLt::;":!  .).irv  cou„cii.  2c .... ..« ....u  (...........,.,)  o,  ^n  .....k 

b.u,h/l.on.  othe,  p..«K..-.'«  .«  {•;";.:,',",:;■'„':;',;';;;„„.,.  lo,  i.i.,.,ov.nK  .......la..!-  ..(  .,-Ii.V  >"  |.r...luct,o.. 

rh.fund..«..    v«'<«|'     ;'P>^'    ,   ifl,      ^i,,k   She.!,  lor   ,„„.,ove,..e.i..  -..,1   ..al„l.«.io..   of   ...a.ke. 

::j,t^'n'X'^'"o„:i  ^::,.i.;./.'t     .1-  • •  v.iu.  oi  ,i.„y u.... 


December  2nd,   1930 


To  Our  Members: 


A  conference  with  the  Sales  Committee  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  was  called  by  the  distributor,  of  milk  on  Friday. 
November  28th,  1930.  at  which  time  they  asked  for  an  immediate  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  milk.  We  have  been  in  session  for  three  days  without 
reaching  any  decision  and  to-.Iay  have  adjourned  until  December 
12th,   1930. 

Our  big  problem  is  that  production  ha.  increased  continuously 
..nee  October  first  and  the  consumption  of  milk  ha,  been  reduced 
approximately  10".^  on  account  of  the  unemployment  situation 

Unles.  each  producer  decrea.e.  hi.  production  at  least  IC^,'  before 
the  12th  of  December  there  will  be  a  drastic  reduction  in  theprice  of  ba.ic 
milk,  to  go  into  effect  on  December  15th. 

We  hope  you  will  heed  this  warning  and  that  you  will  readjust  your 
production  immediately  in  order  to  save  the  present  market  situation. 
Th.s  letter  is  going  to  every  producer  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed. 
It  IS  up  to  you  to  act  immediately. 

Yours  sincerely, 
INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 

H.   D.'Allebach, 
President. 


Shredding  corn  stover  adds  to  the  con- 
venience in  feeding  and  makes  it  better 
bedding. 

A  cow  not  in  good  condition  because  of 
disease  may  be  helped  by  a  tonic.  The 
tonic  is  a  medicine  and  should  be  used  as 
-■.uch.  A  healthy,  well-fed  cow  needs  a 
tonic  no  more  than  a  healthy  person  needs 
medicine. 


Provide  1931  Hay 

In  considering  emergency  hay  croj.s  for 
next  year  it  is  well  to  reriicmlwr  that  oats, 
wheat,  .sr.ybeans.  and  other  crops  can  \>c 
used  Using  this  year's  meadows  for  hay 
again  next  year  is  another  |Mwsil)ility,  even 
if  it  docs  upset  the  rotation.  In  most  cases 
a  heavy  yield  can  be  expected  if  the  field  is 
fertilized  early  in  the  spring. 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  Field 
and  Test  Department  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
and  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council  will  be  printed 
in  the  January  issue  of  the  Milk 
Producers'   Review.      Mditor. 
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BASIC  PRICE 

Novambrr.  1910 
F    O.  B.  Philadelphia 
Oracle  B  Market  Milk 
Per 
ItKI  l.l>.. 

i  u 
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J. 17 
J.  19 

).4I 
J. 43 
J.4i 
J. 47 
3  49 
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BA.SIC  PRICE 
Country  Receiving  Sinllona 
November,  J9.10 
Quo.-'I'on.  are  at  rn.lroa.l  poinH.  Inlaixl  .latioii. 
car.v  .liffeicnliuU  .uli|<-.  I  to  lo.  »1  arraniieii.en... 

Price,    are    lea«    (.r.«ht    an.l     receiving    ..ation 
charge.. 

l"reight  Katea     Price    i"',    Milk 
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NOVEMBER  SURPLUS  PRICES 
F.  O.    B.    Philadelphia 
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November  1930,  Inter-State  Prices  at  ''A"  Delivery  Points 

The  price  of  "A"  milk  of  any  given  butterfat  content  and  bacteria  count  at  any 
"A"  milk  delivery  point  may  be  ascertained  by  adding  to  the  base  price  per  KM)  lbs. 
lor  iM>%  HI  milk  at  that  .lelivery  point,  as  given  in  I  able  I.  butterfat  differentials 
and  bacteria  bonuses  as  indicate!  in    Table  II 

Table   I      Base   Prices  at  "A"   Milk   Delivery   Points 


MONTHLY  BASK    PRK  F.  OF  (IRADF  B 

OR  MARKtl    MILK 

3  per  cent  butterfat  content 

Keceiving 

r-.OH.  Phil 
Per  ("wt.      Qilntis 


Minimum  Butterfat 

NAMI     (M-  Pelivery  Point           Te.t  Requirer..ent  in     »"«  P"'« ,%, Vi    ''^ 

l>KI.IVM<Y    I'OIN  1  Location  in  Mileage        l.ffecl  a.  delivery           M.Ik  per  100  Lba. 

Phila.  Terminal  Market  ''i  m"'  $»49 

4;ih  an.l  1. «..<».."    ,OB-  J    J  ♦,4,, 

1U.  .n.K  he.lnut "H-  |J  ,4,, 

Hal.lwin  l>».r.e. HH-  i    w  3  49 

H.euninKC-lJ.ine. I-O  »•  •♦   "*'  ''" 

Other  Terminal  Market*  ^  ,^j  ,4., 

Au.lut.on.  N.  J r.Jj'^-  4,^,  V49 

(  ...n.le.i.  N.   I I   Oil    I«r9    <t..  4  t»0  3.40 

No.ii».own.  Pa !    Hi.    1          .n     I  4  00  3    19 

W.lM.i.iglon.  I>el I  .011.  lea*  10  c...  4  (X) 

Receiving  Stationa  ,  j   7,,  2  92 

A.i'.rlmii.  I'a ,,.    ,,,,  )   70  2  68 

|J-"""'»'«,. ^t        60  170  2  91 

lloye.K.wn.  P«_ »   -  40  3   70  2  94 

H.i.lgeton.  N.J *-*  ;  J,";  2  •*2 

Hyer..  Pa.        */  ^^  2   68 

turryvillePa ^^     ^^  "j  2    79 

C.o.hen.  Pa* 1,,      jm  1   70  2   74 

ll..n....g.lon.  Pa -^0      21^  iT»  ,„ 

Ki.nKerton.  P. ^        ^^  ,7,,  2.92 

l..n.lrnl«rg.  Pa '         '  jyg  2.75 

Mc,ce,»l.u.g.  Pa «        W  *    '  ^^, 

N.»»«u.  IJel    ^        «l  3  60  2  91 

OaloMl.  Pa     l\  ^  f%  2  91 

Ke.1  11.11.  Pa   l\-^  \';i  2   91 

R.n,oe..N^J *        $2  4    10  2  ''4 

Ru.lila.i.l.  P«      ii     luJi  3  70  2.75 

W.yn«l.o.o.  Pa \V,    Wi  3  70  2  72 

W.ll.ai..,l.u,g.  P. 22      "0  3.70  lii 

Y.'k"''-     „ ]\-to  I7S  2  92 

/leglei.ville.  Pa ^'      •"" 

l.t  Surplu.  Price J-.O.U.  All  Kec.  .Sla.  A 

~'T't.::r^lu^.l'M^^'''H^^^^^''::''^  effec  .o,  Ba..c  M.lk  a.  each  Rece.vin.  Station. 

Table  II     Total  B.F.  and  Bacteria  Payments  Above  Base  Price  for  "A  "  Milk 


Ilutterfat 

le-il 
Per  tent 


Premium  for  Butterfat 

C  onleni 

Al..ive  1.50",: 


II  Uacter.a 
Premium 
i*  Made 


.00 
.03 
.06 
.O"* 
.12 
15 
.18 
21 
.24 
.2/ 
.30 
.33 
.36 
.19 
.42 
.45 

48 
.51 
.54 
.57 
.60 
.64 
.68 
.72 
.76 
.80 
.84 
.88 

'>2 

.96 

I   (X) 

I    04 

I    (>8 

1.12 

1.16 

1.20 

1.24 

1.28 

1.32 

1.36 

I    40 

I    44 

1.48 

1.52 

1.56 

1.60 

I    64 

1.68 

I    72 

I   76 

1.80 


If  flacteria 

Premium 

i*  Not  Made 

.00 

.02 

.04 

.06 

.08 

.10 

.12 

.14 

.16 

.IS 

.20 

.22 

.24 

.26 

.28 

.50 

.32 

.34 

.16 

.18 

.40 

.42 

.44 

.46 

.48 

.50 
.52 
.54 
.56 
.58 
60 
62 
64 
66 
68 
.70 
72 
.74 
76 
.78 
80 
82 
.84 
.86 
88 
■K) 
.92 
.94 
.96 
.98 
1.00 


Ixotal  combined  payment  lor  Butterfat  dilferenrial  ami  baeUria 
Ihonu.    al.ove    l.*«    pr.ce    |«r    100   lb*,    for    3.50%    B.F.    milk. 

C'l  ASS    or     llA(Tr.«l*    RHgillBEMtNT 

(Se«  note  I  for  definition  ..I  each  da.,  ol  bacteria  requirement) 


I 


.40 
.43 
.46 
.49 
.52 
.55 
.58 
.61 
.64 
.67 
.70 
.73 
.76 
.79 
.82 
.85 

88 
.91 
.94 

.97 
1.00 
1.04 
1.08 
I    12 
1.16 
I   20 
I   24 
1.28 
1.32 
1.36 
1.40 
1.44 
1.48 
1.52 
I   56 
I   60 
I    64 
I   68 
I    72 
I    76 
I    80 
I    84 
I    8H 
I    92 

1  96 

2  00 
2  ()4 
2.08 
2  12 
2.16 
2.20 


II 


III 


1   77 

1    HI 

1          1    85 

1    89 

1    93 

1   97 

2  01 

2.05 

57 
1  61 
1.65 
1.69 
1.73 
1  77 
I  HI 
I  85 
1.89 
1.91 
I  97 
2.01 
2.05 


19 
1  23 
1  27 
I   31 

35 


MtJNrilLY   SURPLU.S  PRICKS 
4''-;  At  All  Receiving  Stnlion. 

1 929 
J.nu.ry 
1  ebtuary 
M.rch 
Apnl 


1^. 


) 


June 

Julv 

August 

Septemlwr 

Octolier 

November 

IJecember 

1910 
January 
rehruary 
M.rch 

June 

July 

August 

September 

■Ji-tober 

November 


{"..A'S   I 

2  26 
2  36 
2  31 
2  15 
2  15 
2  06 
2  00 
2  05 
2.17 

2  01 
I   '«. 

I  74 
1.41 
I  45 
1  51 
1.19 
I  29 
1.16 
1.51 
I.HK 
I.H'I 
1.74 


I  I  ASS    II 

I    88 


96 
I  '»2 
I  79 
1  /'> 
I    71 


1928 
July 
August 
.Sepletnl^r 
(Jctoljer 
November 
I  )ftTm^»rr 

l'>2'» 
January 
rrt.r.iatv 
March 
Al.cil 


1.29 
1.29 
3  29 
3  29 
1  29 
3.29 


^ 


jay 
June 
July 
Aui.ii''' 
.Seii.cinli" 
October 

November 

l)crrml>er 
1910 

J..niinrv 

I  ebruary 

March 

Al.ril 

May 

June 

July 

AiiguHt' 

.Scp.ei.ibcr 

().  lobcf 

Novrmbr. 


3.29 
3  29 
1  41 
1  41 
3.29 
3.29 
1.29 
1  2't 
1  54 
1  54 
1  54 
1   44 

1  2'» 
1  29 
1  2'> 
1  2'» 
1  29 
1  29 
1  29 
1  29 
1.29 
1  29 
1.29 


I 
I 

35 
35 

I 
1 
I 
I 

6 
6 
7  6 
74 


.ta.ion    50    mile 

/one   |MT  cwt. 

2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2.71 

2  71 
2.71 
2  81 
2  81 


.71 
71 


7.1 


2  71 
2  71 
2  'W. 
2  96 
2  '»6 
2  H7 

2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2  71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.79 


3.50 
3.SS         ' 

3.60 

3.65 

3.70 

3.75 

3. HO 

3.85 

3.90 

3.95 

4.00 

4.0s 

4.10 

4.IS 

4.Z0 

4.25 

4.30 

4.35 

4.40 

4.45 

4.S0 

4.55 

4.60 

4.65 

4.70 

4.75 

4.80 

4.85 

4.90 

4.95 

5.00 

5.05 

5.10 

5.15 

5.20 

S.2S 

5.30 

S.35 

5.40 

5.45 

5.50 

5.55 

5.60 

5.65 

5.70 

5.75 

5.80 

6.85 

5.90 

S.9S 

6.00  

(1)     Delinitlc»n  of  Bacteria  Cla**e*  I,  II.  Ill,  IV,  V. 
F  THE  19.30  SUMMER  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  HAVE  BEEN  MET. 
,  A,Vl      .Sbippe.,  will  .,u»bfy  lor  CI...  I  bonu.  ..I  40  cent.  P«r    '"  lb,.  ,f  ,he  bacteria  coun.  .. 

( 1 )  »;  .e.minaf  m..ket  delivery  poin..  between  0-WfiUl 

(2)  at  receiving  .t.lion  delivery  points  between  O-IO.OOI  ,  .c     .       . 

Cla,,  1 1      .Sh„.,.er,  will  .,u,l.(y  for  H...  1 1  bonus  o    25  cent,  pe,  l-K Mb,,  if  th.  bac.er.a  count  .. 

(1)  at  terniinal  market  delivery  pen.,  between  3 0 T)0 r  "'H'-™'  ■ 

(2)  at  receiving  station  del.very  po.nt.  between  10.001  50.(K)'I. 

•  IT  XUF  imo  SUMMER  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  HAVE  NOT  BEEN  MET. 

"^  \"  A«  1 1 1      sC-^wiM  Hully  lor  (  la":.  1 1 1  bonu.  o(  25  cent.  ,.er  1 00  lbs.  il  bacteria  count .. 
(I)  at  tr.min.l  market  delivery  points  between  0-'" '«'<'■ 
r21  at  ceicivi.iB  station  delivery  point,  between  0-10.00  1. 

(•I.AS,  \W%tZ'sZ,»  nu.l.fy  for  CU„  Tv  of  1 5  ce  ,.,  »"     V,'  'loo'  mK)'  ^'''""'  '"""'  " 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  point,  between   «'>-"_l  " ' '  O;"^"/- 

(2)  nt  rrcriving  .tation  delivery  point*  between  10.0Ol-5O.(K)O. 

IK  THE  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  ARE  NOT  MET  IN  NOVEMBER         ,    .     .      .    , 

C,  AM  V— Shmpern  wdl  lail  to  qualify  for  any  bacteria  premium  in  November  .f  the  bacteria  count   i> 
(I)  at  terminal  market  delivery  po.nt.  100^)1  or  over. 
(2)  a.  receiving  market  del.very  point.  50.001  or  over. 

.See  p«ge  17  for  Inter-State  "A"  Milk  .Standard. 

(23      Ihe  butte.l.t  ditferen.i.l  ol  6  cent,  per   l/IO  per  cent  B  I     will  not  I*  pa.d  unle,.  the  bacter.a  re- 

^   '    cuiiemint.  are  me.,  nor  will  b.cte.i.  bonu,e.  be  paid  unless  the  butterfat  t.^  ..  «qu«J  to.  or  higher 

.\«n  the  minimum  requirement  ol  the  del.very  po.nt  where  .he  milk  is  delivered^     '",?*,*'"  word,    no 

urn  ..t  anv  kind  except  4  cent,  per   1    10  [>er  cent  lor  butterfat  above    3.50?*,  will  be  paid  unle.* 

rhr"l.ultcrlnt   test   of   milk  delivered   is  above  the  minimum    butterlat   requirement  in  effect  at   the 

debve"y  point  where  delivered  and  unle..  the  bacteria  requirement,  ol  Cla..  I.  II.  111.  or  IV  are  met. 

•There  are  no  Claj.  Ill  or  Cla.s  IV  Shipper,  during  May.  June.  July.  Aufu.t,'September>nd  October. 


.25 
.28 
.31 
.14 
37 
.40 
.41 
.46 
.49 
.52 
.55 
.58 
.61 
.64 
.67 
.70 
.73 
.76 
.79 
.82 
.85 
89 
91 
97 
I   01 
I   05 
I    09 
I    11 
117 
1    21 
I    25 
1    29 
1    11 
I    17 
I    41 
I    45 
1    49 
I    51 
I    57 
I    61 
1    65 
1    69 
I    73 


.25 

28 

.11 

.34 

.37 

.40 

.43 

.46 

.49 

.52 

.55 

.58 

.61 

.64 

.67 

.70 

.73 

.76 

.79 

.82 

.85 

.89 

.93 

.97 

I  01 

I   05 

I   09 

1.13 

1.17 

1    21 

1   25 

1.29 

1    13 

1.37 

1.41 

1.45 

I   49 

1   51 


IV 


.15 

.18 

.21 

.24 

.27 

.10 

.11 

.16 

.19 

.42 

.45 

.46 

.51 

.54 

.57 

.60 

.63 

.66 

.69 

.72 

.75 

.79 

.83 

87 

.91 

.95 

.99 

I  01 

I  07 

I. II 

I    15 


1  39 
1.41 
I  47 
1  51 
1  55 
1  59 
1.63 
I  67 
I  71 
I  75 
1.79 
1  83 
I  87 
1.91 
1.95 


None 
.02 
.04 
.06 
.08 
.10 
.12 
.14 
.16 
.18 
.20 
.22 
24 
.26 
.28 
.30 
.32 
.34 
.36 
.38 
.40 
.42 
.44 
.46 
.48 
.50 
.52 
.54 
.56 
.58 
.60 
.62 
.64 
.66 
.68 
.70 
.72 
.74 
76 
.78 
.80 
.82 
.84 
.86 
.88 
.90 
.92 
.94 
.96 
.9H 
1.00 
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MILK    PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


JOecember.l 


Fourteenth  Annual 


The  fourteenth  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers 
Federation  held  at  Des  Moines,  lov^-a. 
November  6th.  7th  and  8th  was  the  most 
successful  in  its  history.  Out  of  the  33 
groups  now  afhliated  with  the  Federation, 
40  were  represented  by  delegates  in  atten- 
dance. Representatives  from  a  number  of 
agricultural  organizations,  universities, 
agricultural  periodicals  and  distributors 
and  manufacturers  of  milk  and  its  products 
also  attended  the  open  sessions. 

The  Federation  is  now  composed  of  53 
member  groups,  which  in  turn  represent 
hundreds  of  local  associations,  operating 
in  almost  every  county  of  the  commercial 
dairy  belt  of  the  United  States.  The 
member  associations  of  the  Federation 
market  annually  from  325-350  million 
dollars  worth  of  milk  and  its  products  for 
approximately  345.000  dairy  farmers 
The  Federation  is  the  largest  commodity 
organization  in  the  world  and  is  the  oldest 
trade  association  of  cooperatives  in  the 
United  States  It  was  organized  in  1916 
in  Chicago  and  incorporated  in  191 7  Since 
1920    it    has    maintained    national    head- 


Meeting  National  Cooperative 

Milk  Producers  Federation,  Des  Moines,  low 


Milk  Producers'  Association;  (3)  a  state- 
ment authorizing  the  Association  to  make 
deductions;  (4)  an  agreement  on  the  part 
of  a  hauler  to  cover  his  cans  with  a  canvas 
or  use  a  van  bndv  nn  Uim  fj"!!  :nd  z  f"r 
ther  agreement  to  conduct  his  route  in  a 
business  like  way  satisfactory  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  patrons;  (5)  that  the  hauler 
will  deliver  the  milk  to  the  plant  designa- 
ted by  the  Association. 

E.  J.  Tracy  of  Covington.   Kentucky, 
counsel   for   the  Co-operative  Pure  Milk 
Association    of    Cincinnati,    gave    an    ex- 
haustive  review   of   the  question.      "The 
extent  to  which  the  public  utilities  com- 
mission in  the  various  states  should  regu- 
late the  operation  of  trucks  is  a  matter  of 
serious  concern  to  our  milk  producers  and 
milk  cooperatives."   he  declared       "It   is 
the  function  of  these  commissions  ordin- 
arily   to   regulate   common   carriers.      As 
many  truck  haulers  are  actually  common 
carriers  and  compete  with   the  railroads 
and  traction  lines,  these  come  within  the 
control  of  such  commissions. 
^    D    N    Geyer  of  Chicago.  Illinois,  man- 
ager of  the  Pure  Milk  Association,  said 


MILK    P  R  O  D  U  C  R  Jt  S    RE  V  I  E  W 
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Status  of  the  Dairy  Industry     Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary 


will  compete  with   the  lure  of   the  town 
movie  and  the  home  radio,  was  discussed 
by  I.  Ralph  Zollers  of  Philadelphia.  Penn- 
sylvania,    secretary    of    the     Inter-State 
•  •••.iv  1  iv<vju<.cis    nssuciaiiun.  ivir    ^x>ilers 
summarized  a  survey  of  this  great  prob- 
lem conducted  among   35  of  the  present 
dairy   cooperatives  of   the  country.      He 
laid  great  stress  upon   the  local  meeting 
having  an  efficient  chairman  and  secretary. 
He  spoke  of  the  need  of  such  persons  being 
trained  to  do  their  particular  duties.    He 
then  outlined  four  essentials  of  a  success- 
ful meeting  as  being :  ( I )  a  convenient  loca- 
tion on  a  good  road;  (2)  a  meeting  hall 
with  good  lighting  facilities;  (3)  adequate 
room  and  plenty  of  seats;  (4)  adequate 
heat  for  winter  meetings.     He  suggested 
that  each  locality  have  a  program  com- 
mittee composed  of  local  people  and  that 
the  program  should  have  business,  educa- 
tional,    and     recreational     interest.       He 
thought  highly  of  using  the  local  people 
for  at  least  a  part  of  each  program      He 
suggested    that    information    concerning 
association  policies    and    activities    could 
be     provided     by     field     agents,    officers 


recommended  the  establishment  oi 
regional  marketing  organization  (]««. 
to  include  all  the  milk  marketing  «|^ 
operating  in  the  territory  The  Fat 
t-arm  board  has  made  its  facilitictm 
able  in  helping  to  set  up  this  i«|j, 
organization,  the  New  Elngland  Dii, 
Inc.  This  organization  has  not  started 
function  but  we  have  large  hopal^, 
success." 

Publicity  Problems 

The  conference  on  publicity  pniL 

was  under  the  leadership  of  Chsrlal 

Holman  of  Washington.  D    C.  mom 

of  the  f-'ederation.  and  was  conducted^ 

the  manner  of  a  training  school  foredik 

of  the  official  papers  owned  by  a  niu^ 

of  associations  and  for  persons  in  tiiec 

ganizations   having   to   do  with  the  |» 

paration  of  material  for  press  and  mii 

This  conference  opened  with  a  lectur(^ 

H    M.  Harmon  of  Des  Moines.  aMoaas 

editor    of    "Successful     F'arming."    M 

I  larmon    showed    that     there    wu  m 

difference    in    editorial    approach  to  6 

problem  of  getting  out  a  farm  jounul 

distinguished    from    a    cooperative  in 


quarters  at  Washington.  D.  C.  for  service 
work  and  representation  in  national  affairs. 
Trucking  Problems 
On  the  morning  of  November  6th.  dele- 
gates to  the  convention  divided  into  two 
conferences:  one  dealt  with  problems  con- 
nected with  the  trucking  of  milk;  the 
other  with  the  relations  of  members  to 
their  respective  organizations. 

The  discussion  of  trucking  problems  was 
led  by  Clifford  E.  Hough  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  general  manager  of  the  Con- 
necticut Milk  Producers'  Association.  At 
this  conference  B.  F  Beach  of  Detroit. 
Michigan,  manager  of  the  Michigan  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  developed  the  fact 
that  within  12  years  the  tank  glass-lined 
truck  has  entirely  displaced  all  other  types 
of  transportation  for  milk  entering  greater 
Detroit. 

Harry  R.  Leonard  of  St.  Paul,  Min- 
nesota, general  manager  of  the  Twin  City 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  which  sup- 
plies the  milk  and  cream  needs  of  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis.  Minnesota,  told 
the  conference  that  the  Twin  City  Asso- 
ciation had  never  made  a  practice  of  con- 
tracting with  haulers  to  haul  milk  from 
farms.  "Our  members."  he  said,  "on  each 
route  have  made  the  contract  with  the 
truck  driver  or  trucking  firm,  but  we  have 
made  a  deduction  for  hauling  from  the 
milk  checks  of  members." 

"We  try  to  get  our  patrons  to  make  a 
definite  contract  with  the  hauler  and  have 
asked  that  the  following  items  be  included 
in  contracts :  ( 1 )  the  amount  charge  agreed 
upon  per  hundred  pounds;  (2)  a  statement 
that  all  milk  to  be  hauled  on  the  load  must 
come   from  members  of  the  Twin  City 


the  truckers  relation  to  the  milk  industry 
should  be  exclusively  one  of  service  "The 
day  of  the  trucker  buying  milk  from 
farmers  and  reselling  it  to  dealers  is 
passed."  stated  Mr  Geyer.  "As  long  as 
this  practice  existed  it  was  impossible  for 
organized  producers  and  cooperative  dis- 
tributors to  stabilize  markets;  and  it  has 
been  eliminated  in  the  Chicago  dairy  dis- 
trict for  that  very  reason. 

Problems  of  Membership 
Under  the  leadership  of  H.  1  J.  Rathbun 
of  New  York  City,  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Dairymen's  League 
Cooperative  Association.  Inc.,  the  con- 
ference on  membership  relations  and  edu- 
cation developed  a  multitude  of  questions 
keenly  interesting  the  leadership  This 
conference  took  the  form  of  listening  to 
and  discussing  reports  by  members  of  a 
committee  of  the  National  Federation 
which,  for  the  past  year,  has  been  study- 
ing  these  questions. 

"Successful    cooperative    organizations 
maintain  close  contact  with  their  member- 
ship." delcared  A.  M.  Krahl  of  Chicago, 
director  of  public  relations  for  the  Pure 
Milk  Association  of  that  city.    The  failure 
of  many  of  the  cooperatives  was  not  en- 
tirely due  to  poor  management,  but  rather 
to    the    fact    that    the    management    had 
failed  to  bring  to  the  membership  a  reali- 
zation of  the  difficult  problems  confront- 
ing them  in  marketing  their  commodities 
Without  sufficient  information,  the  mem- 
bership became  disgruntled  and  critical." 
Interesting    Membership    Meeting    a 
Factor 
How  to  raise  the  quality  of  local  mem- 
bership meetings  so  that  in  interest  they 


and  directors  of  the  association  He 
urged  greater  utilization  of  music,  moving 
pictures,  community  singing,  games  and 
recitations  asapart  of  every  local  meeting, 
and  suggested  that  the  cooperation  of  the 
local  press  be  sought  both  with  regard  to 
advance  notices  and  to  later  reports  of  the 
meeting's  activities. 

The   problems  of   conducting   training 
schools  for  cooperatives  was  reported  upon 
by  H.  H    Rathbun.  discussion  leader  and 
member   of   the  executive   committee   of 
the  Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  As- 
sociation.     "Any  training  school   plan  is 
incomplete  that  does  not  include  technical 
instruction    and    practical    application." 
said  he      "In  this  respect  the  cooperative 
school  must  not  differ  from  other  schools 
of  technical   instruction       Instruction  of 
the  personnel,  to  be  trained,  in  the  tech- 
nical details  peculiar  to  their  organization 
must  be  followed  by  definite  assignments 
calling  for  the  individual  to  display  his  or 
her  ability  to  make  practical  application 
of  the  instruction  which  has  been  given. 
"Inasmuch  as  the  growth  of  a  coopera- 
tive depends  on  the  efforts  of  both  elected 
officers    and    employed    personnel,    it    is 
quite  essential  that  both   be  included  in 
any  training  school  program  that  may  be 
adopted. 

"Better  coordination  of  agricultural 
agencies  to  forward  the  cooperative  move- 
ment. "  was  advocated  by  F  C.  Warner  of 
Boston,  assistant  manager  of  the  New 
England   Milk   Producers'   Association. 

"In  New  England  we  are  meeting  this 
problem  with  the  assistance  of  the  Com 
missioners  of  Agriculture  of  the  various 
states.     The  New  England  Milk  Board 


I 

organ.  The  publication  should  and  ofte' 
does  cover  the  whole  field  of  agricultufi 
interest.  On  the  other  hand,  a  cooperttm '. 
house  organ  should  have  for  its  principi' 
objective  that  of  informing  ths  membeno 
that  cooperative  of  every  important  ltc.< 
concerning  the  association's  probieir.  ; 
which  a  sound  association  policy  woulc 
dictate. 

Stabilization  Through  Market  Contfil 

The  discussion  of  the  question  of  id- 
justment  of  production  to  market  a» 
trol  reached  its  high  point  when  Jois 
Brandt  of  Minneapolis.  Minnesota,  pru- 
dent of  the  Land  ULakes  Creamerie 
Inc  .  declared  that  the  time  would  $Kt 
come  when  through  cooperative  effort  || 
producers  will  be  able  to  adjust  their  prfr  ; 
duction  to  market  demands,  the  same «" 
the  big  manufacturer  has  been  doing  (or 
some  time. 

Other  speakers  at  the  afternoon  session 
continued  the  discussion  on  the  all  im 
portant  question  of  production  control 
I  W.  Heaps,  of  Baltimore.  Maryland 
manager  of  the  Maryland  State  Dair) 
mens  Association  said  that  the  time  hid 
come  when  agriculture  cannot  continue  to 
produce  an  unlimited  supply  of  its  pro 
ducts  without  giving  due  consideration 
to  the  market  demands. 

Mr.  Heaps  described  the  plan  followed 
by  producers  supplying  the  Baltimore 
market  and  stated  that  the  policy  of  hu 
association  has  resulted  in  its  being  able 
to  handle  all  the  milk  of  its  members. 

F.  A.  Cornica.  of  Plymouth.  Wisconsin. 
general  manager  of    the  National  Cheese 
Producers  Federation,  discussed  the  prob' 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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By  O.  E.  REED 
Head  of  the  Dairy  Div.  United  States  Dept.  of  Agriculture 


By  1.  R.  ZOLLERS 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  October  3l8t 


When  I  survey  your  field,  and  the  field 
.._.  »re  trvinii  to  cover  and  the  most  eflici- 
^t  way  in  which  you  are  toverini?  it.   I 
feel  that  you  arc  dc.in<  it  as  it  sliould  i)c 
done     T*^  condition   tliut    we  are   in   is 
generally  what  we  make  it.  it  i^  true,  an.! 
we  are  hearinii  quite  a  bit  about  the  period 
of  depression  we  are  goinK  tlirouRh.     It  is 
,r,y  opinion  that  the  dairy  industry  is  n-.t 
{.ring  so  badly       It  '»  net  farin  •  as  badly 
„  lots  of   other    industries       'Hi»-    tl.in/ 
durin?  all  this  <l..presM..n  tli^.t    im,.ri-r.M-s 
me  is  that  I  h«vcn:it  heard  much  wi.min,' 
(rom  the<i.iiry  people,  i.nd  I  tl.ink  that  the 
man  who  looks  at   ll.inns  m  a  h\^  InrMl 
way  must  look  i.t  a  tune  like-  this  a«  .  ne 
of  the  in?vitJ)If  times  that  c:>me  alr.n,?  in 
,|,e  lifetime  of  a  m^n.  or  in  the  !  if.  I  line  of  a 

buMn:!«s. 

Not  lon^  aK<>.  I  was  giving  a  talk  and  I 
waxed  kin  1  ol  cnlinMa'ti.  ».ef.)re  a  v.roup 
ofyouniiimn  alniut  the  future  of  tl.cdi-iry 
industry,  and  some  of  my  friends  came  up 
and  asked  how  1  could  t.dk  so  ,  ntiiusi..;  tic 
ally  about  the  dairy  iniustry.  durins  thi^. 
depression,  and  I  said  it  was  because  1 
am  conne<tcd  with  the  dairy  industry  of 
t!.e  United  .States   and   know   what    it    is 

about. 

One  of  the  fun  lai.unlal  rca-ons  why  we 
are  in  a  better  shape  tli  .n  iriany  other  in 
dustries  is  because  the  American  people 
are  realizing  more  and  more  that  they 
cannot  gel  along  without  dairy  products 
in  their  diet. 

What  of  the  future-'  1  am  not  a  pro 
phet.  nor  the  M,n  of  a  prophet,  but  in  my 
opinion  tlie  condition  that  we  are  in  ih  on 
the  average  bt-ttc-r  tlian  others  an  1  it  will 
be  as  Ion;;  as  the  dairynu-n  devote  t'.em- 
Mlves  to  keeping  up  the  quality  ol  Hieir 
product,  an  I  produce  it  as  econrmutally 
and  eflicicntly  as  they  can 

We  have  had  several  periods  of  di-prcs 
lion  as  lime  has  gone  alon ^     I  )i-ipil«-  all 
that  if  we  study  the  facts  and  figures  we 
find  that  consumption  has  increased  from 
year  to  year  durini?  the  past  twenty  years 
and  this  increase  in  consumption,  while  it 
may  be  more  or  little  as  it  goes  nion-.  will 
tend  to  go  upwards  if  we  as  dairymen  do 
our  share       I   winh   that  other  friends  of 
mine  could  have  hear.l  t'le  report  of  the 
Dairy  Council.  m.idc  t.)day.  to  hear  how 
you  are  doing  your  part  in  increasing  the 
coniumption  of  milk 

During  141  7  tiie  per  cipita  consumption 

ol  milk  was  42  gallons;  in  l')2(i  it  was  55.3 
gallons,  and  at  t'.ie  present  ti.ne  it  is  58  7 
gallons,  whicli  shows  t'.iat  we  have  made  a 
steady  increase.  In  1917  the  butter  con- 
sumption was  14  6  pounds  per  c  iplla  and 
in  1929  the  pro<iuction  had  increased  to 
176  pounds.  Cheese  in  1917  was  con- 
sumed at  the  rate  of  2.»9  pounds  per 
capita  and  in  1929  it  had  jumped  to  4  () 
pounds.  In  1917.  ice  cream  consumption 
was  2.7  gallons  |>er  capita  and  last  year 
it  was  3  gallons. 

I  lowever.  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  yet. 
When  we  compare  our  consumption  with 
that  of  some  countries  we  hntl  that  we 
certainly  do  have  a  long  way  to  ko  In  the 
United  States  in  1929  we  consumed  17  6 
pounds  of  butter;  in  Canada  in  1928  they 
consumed  2H  pounds,  and  in  New  Zealand 
they  consumed  in  1928.  34  |>ounds.  With 
these  figures  that  1  have  given  you  showing 
what  we  arc  doing  and  what  others  are 
doing,  you  see  that  we  have  not  yet 
reached  the  saturation  period  as  far  as 
dairy  products  are  concerned.  In  Sep- 
tember the  demand  lor  butter  fell  off  I  .b%. 
however  we  produced  five  million  pounds 


less  during  that  same  month.  In  .Septem- 
ber of  this  year  our  prfKluction  was  3.4% 

II  .1      .      r  I  ,  .»   ,..   lw%   AiKviiwt    if  was 

l>Clov«F    mill    v,i    »**•*%.   ^v.  — . -, 

12^:,  ami  in  July  \\%  During  the  nine 
months  cnlin?  the  first  of  October,  our 
profluction  was  'y'^o  less  than  in  1929 

This  is  not  the  time  to  let  up  <m  our  e<lii 
cation  il  work  and  I  was  inl.-reste<l  to 
know  that  your  Dairy  Council  in  Phila- 
delphia and  round  alxuit  are  doin;?  their 
part.  an;l  lakinj  their  workers  off  other 
thin:{«an  1  putting  tht-m  on  that  impf)rtant 
factor  for  consumption. 

Iluid    milk    markets   over    the   country 

<lurin«  the  past   month    have   been    fairly 

steady       I  IukI  milk  pru -s  throuKhout  the 

country  are  just  a  little  1k-Iow  what   they 

wire  u  year  axo      There  arc  many  other 

factors  that  are  of  Kcni-ral  interest   to  ihe 

dairy  industry      One  tliini?  that   has  held 

the  stage  sin-c  early  in  July  has  been  thc 

droughl.       I  lowever.    when    we    sum    the 

situation  up  we  find  that  there  api>ears  to 

be  a  suduitnt   amount   of   fee<l   for   dairy 

animals    outM<le    the    immedi  itc    drought 

areas  of  the  country:    85^6  ol  our  product 

IS  from  the  si>eciali/.ed  dairy  centers  of  the 

country  where  there  is  no  special  hardship 

from  drought 

Another  thing  of  interest  to  our  pro 
ducers  from  a  national  slan  1  |>oint.  are  the 
facts  as  gathered  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri 
cultural  l-conomics  We  find  that  there 
are  substantial  increaws  in  the  numU-r  of 
hcil.rs  kept  during  the  last  couple  ol  years. 
Just  what  effect  this  will  have,  none  of  us 
are  wi-^c  enough  to  know.  There  is  one 
inevitable  result,  if  this  keeps  up.  and  that 
is  over-production 

An-.ther   thin^'   that    h.is   just    liap|H-ned 
within  the  last   18  months,  is  the  callin;^  of 
the    White    1  louse    C  onference    on    C  liild 
Welfare    and    Protection,    called    by    the 
President       lie  has  h.ul   men  and  women 
all  over  the  country  going  €)ver  the  i)hases 
of  this  problem,  an-l  they  will  have  their 
first    conference    at    an    early    date        We 
dairymen  are  primarily  interested  in  this 
conference,  in  what  it  has  to  tlo  with  milk. 
This   shouUl    l.rin?    to   the   .lairymen   the 
realization  that  he  is  in  a  real  business  of 
fundamental  value  to  this  country  of  ours 
This,    however,    places   an   added    respon 
sibillty    upon    the   shoul.lers   of    Amercian 
.lairvmen       11  milk  is  so  import.mt  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  country  and  as 
our  resiMmsiliilily  is  many  fold,  we  sh.iuhl 
furnish    this    milk    just    as    pure,    and    as 
economically  as  it  is  humanly  (K>ssible 

One  more  thing  1  want  to  say  is  that  I 
wish  more  of  our  dairy  organi/.ati.ms  could 
tale  seriously  this  c|uestion  of  improving 
<|ualily  The  most  fundamental  thing  in 
our  industry,  today,  especially  as  con 
nected  with  the  life  of  the  country  today. 
is  the  quality  of  the  milk:  and  then  the 
other  thing,  is  economical  prcwluction;  not 
only  from  a  selfish  standpoint,  but  from 
the  stand  point  of  furnishing  everyone 
who  needs  milk,  with  the  milk  at  just  as 
low  a  cost  as  possible 

It  is  refreshing,  indeed.  Mr  President, 
to  come  here  and  have  one  of  your  numl>er 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  field  and  testing 
work,  going  out  and  helping  along  herd 
improvement  associations  and  doing  herd 
tests    for   the  farmers. 

1  have  been  to  a  numl>er  of  organizations 
similar  to  yours,  but  yours  is  the  only  one 
that  is  taking  a  real  active  interest  in  the 
organization  of  herd  improvement  asso- 
ciations. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  say  again  that  we 
must  always  carry  these  two  points  in 
mind,  efficient  and  economical  production, 
and  bettering  the  quality  of  the  milk. 
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The  foUowing  is  the  st  iletiieni  of  our 
record  of  st<H:k  issues  and  transfers  during 
the  past  vear  as  comjiared  with  the  record 
for  the  |)revious  year: 

Stock  Record      1930 
New  stock  certificates  signed 

(vross) '  ^f^' 

No    transfers  of  stork      one 

man  to  another 67 

No  withdrawals  from  organ- 
ization         '' 

No  dc  it'is  reported 483 

No.      duplicate     certificates 
issued    (.Sujiposed    ori- 
gin lU  lo-^t)  '  ' 
New  stock  certificates  signed 

(n:-t)  761 

The  gross  numlK.-r  of  stockholders  as  of 
the  closin;  of  the  tr.insfer  bo«.ks  previous 
to  this  meeting  is  re|M«rted  us  28.512. 

An  explanition  might  be  necessary  for 
the  large  number  of  deaths  and  with- 
<lrawaU  reported  for  this  yeir  This  is 
due  to  the  work  we  have  been  doin ?  in 
checking  over  the  Locals  for  our  new  "set- 
up" whereby  we  are  finfling  <)Uite  a  few 
meml)ers  who  have  died  but  were  not 
re|>oitod   to  our  Association. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  had  a 
record  of  30f)  l<.cals  of  the  Associatum 
Due  to  the  changing  conditions  in  some 
territories  since  these  Locals  were  first 
organized  it  seems  advisable  to  combine 
some  of  lliese  Locals  with  the  idea  of 
bettering  our  cooperative  effort. 

Under  our  new  system  of  "setting  up" 
the  Locals,  started  at  the  l)eginning  of 
the  year,  we  have  completed  the  "set  uji 
of  172  origin  il  locals,  which  have  been 
combined  into  129  locals  unit.  By  com- 
bining these  Locals  we  U-lieve  Ixjtter  at- 
tendance can  be  expected  and  a  well  ar- 
r.mged  program  can  be  outlined.  Many 
of  our  Locals  are  hoUling  meetings  at 
regular  periods  durin.,'  the  year  We  are 
en:Ieavoring  to  give  all  i>ossible  assistance 


Drought  Slows 

Growth  of  Trees 

W.  K  Matloon.  of  the  i  orest  .Service. 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
estimates  that  the  trees  on  one  half  of 
the  total  forent  area  of  the  United  States 
ma.le  subnormal  growth  tliis  year  because 
of  drought  conditions.  Also  millions  of 
small  tree  saplings  have  died  from  the 
parching  drought 

This  year's   growth    ring   of   new   wood 
failin?  to  reach  full  size,  the  value  of  the 
timl>c-r    increment    of    the    United    States 
for  the  year  falls  short  by  many  thousands 
of   dollars.      But    if   this   happen*  only   at 
rare  intervals  in  the  lifetime  of  the  coun- 
try's crop  of   timber   trees,    no  one   need 
expect  a  pinch  just  now.  according  to  Mr 
MattfKjn      I  lowever.  at  the  present  rate 
of  depiction  of  our  forests,  thought  to  be 
about   four  times  as  rapid  as  the  rate  of 
growth   of    merchantable  quality    timber, 
the  loss  of  l)art  of  a  year's  growth  and  the 
probable    slow    recovery    of    many    trees 
adds  a  serious  side  to  the  story. 


from  the  main  office  and  through  our 
directors  and  field  representatives  in 
their  respective  districts.  We  feel  that  a 
part  of  ttie  program  of  the  Local  meet- 
ings should  be  covered  by  local  people. 
During  the  past  year  the  Board  of 
Directors  have  held  six  meetings  with  a 
very  high  average  attendance. 

The    I'.xecutive    Committee    have    held 
meetings  at    intervals  durin?  the  year. 

The  Board  of  24  Directors  during  the 
past  year  has  been  made  up  of:  Penn- 
sylvania. 15:  Maryland.  5;  New  Jersey  3; 
Delaware.  I . 
The  Lxenitive  Committee  of  7  is  com- 
posed of:  Pennsylvania.  3;  New  Jersey 
2:  Delaware.  I:  Maryland.  I. 

In  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  a  resolution  was 
passed  at  a  regular  meeting  authorizing  the 
purchase  of  stock  certificates  held  by 
members  who  are  no  longer  engaged  or 
interested  in  dairying. 

A  revolving  fund  has  been  set  aside  for 
this  purpose  At  the  close  of  our  fiscal 
year  twelve  certificates  have  been  pur- 
chased which  comprise  24  shares  of 
capital   stock. 

From  time  to  time  in  accordance  with 
the  action  of  the  l3oard  of  Directors,  the 
olhce  IS  gradually  developing  a  system  of 
membership  records  that  will  be  as  com- 
plete as  modern  office  etjuipment  and  ma- 
chinery can  make  it 

Members  and  friends  of  the  As.sociation 
are  always  welcome  at  the  office  of  your 
Association  where  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
formation could  be  obtained. 

In  preparation  of  this  annual  meeting 
121  local  meetings  were  participated  in  by 
representatives  of  the  central  office  At 
t  hes6  meet  ings  1 4  3  locals  were  represented. 
Where  Locals  were  situated  near  each 
other,  combined  meetings  were  held.  No- 
tices of  these  meetings  were  sent  out  from 
the  central  office  as  part  of  the  regular 
service  which  it  extends  to  our  locals. 

Test  25,445  Cows;  Find 
175  Boarders  in  Penna. 


Lime  Helps  Clover 

Soils  deficient  in  lime  are  unable,  even 
with  liberal  fertilizer  treatment,  to  pro- 
duce hay  of  good  quality,  tests  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  revealed 
Lime  with  manure  produced  16  per  cent 
more  total  clover  in  the  hay  mixture  and 
29  per  cent  more  red  clover  than  the  hay 
produced  with  manure  alone. 


Tested  and  found  wanting  in  73  Key- 
stone associations  during  September.  175 
unprofitable  cows  were  sent  to  the  butcher. 
Dairy  Lxtension  Specialists  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  report. 

Of  the  25.445  cows  tested.  1.799  pro- 
duced more  than  40  pounds  of  butterfat 
each,  and  2.708  gave  more  than  1000 
,x,unds  of  milk  a  piece  In  the  40-pound 
group  467  produced  more  than  50  pounds 
of  butterfat.  and  of  the  1000  pounds  milker 
1.278  exceeded  1.200  pounds. 

Leading  all  the  associations  of  the  state, 
the  West  Chester  group  tested  697  cows, 
had    108  of   the  40  i>ound   butterfat   pro- 
ducers and  I  34  of  the  1000-pound  milkers. 
Chester  Valley  was  second  in  the  number 
of   cows  tested   with   688.   Coventry,   an- 
other   Chester    county    association,    was 
runner  up  in  40-pound  cows  with  65.  and 
Cumberland    No     I.   with    128  cows,   was 
second  in  the  number  of  heavy  milkers. 
A    registered    I  lolstein.    owned    by    the 
Somerset  County  I  lome.  was  the  best  in- 
dividual milker,  producing  2.586  pounds. 
R.  G.  Williams  and  Sons,  of  Canton  Asso- 
ciation,   had    the    l>e8t    butterfat    cow.    a 
registered    I  lolstein    with    101.4    pounds. 
The  l)est   lO-cow  record  in  butterfat.  73  6 
pounds,  was  made  in  the  Clearfield  county 
association. 


Uncle  Ab  says  that  the  effort  to  put  up 
a  front  keeps  many  folks  in  arrears. 
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OUR  FOURTEENTH  YEAR 

Annual  Address  of  H.  D.  Allebach,  President,  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
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SOURCE  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  FOR  PHILADELPHIA 
FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  OCTOBER  31 8t,  IWO 

MILK 


STATE 


AMT. 
(1000  lbs.) 


1  Pennsylvania 

2  Maryland 

3  Delaware 

4  New  Jersey 

5  West  Virginia 


452,133 

77.522 

4Q.446 

42.982 

8.560 


7t.I4 

12.20 

7.78 

6.76 

1.34 


6  Virginia 

7  New  York 

8  Indiana 

9  Ohio 

10  Wiaconsin 


2.880 

0.45 

825 

0.13 

643 

0.10 

541 

0  09 

27 

0.01 

TOTAL 


635.559     100  00 


7     ^^^   L"wr'^'^,^"    territory  comprising   Pennsylvania.    Maryland.    Delaware     New 
Jersey,  and  West  \irginia  furnished  almost  99Ji  per  cent  of  total  receipts. 


State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  each 
maintaining  its  own  organization  and  pay- 
ing its  own  expenses." 

And  among  its  summary  of  conclusions 
the  writers  state  further  that: 

"The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers"  As- 
sociation and  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council  with  both  the  farmers 
and  producers  on  the  one  hand  and  with 
the  dealers  and  distributors  on  the  other, 
are  at  the  same  time  benefitting  the  public. 
This  is  being  accomplished  through  their 
publicity,  educational,  nutritional,  dra- 
matic and  quality  control  departments. 
"The  Philadelphia  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Health  through  its  Director  and  food 
mspectors  is  doing  all  in  its  power  with  the 
funds  at  present  at  its  disposal,  to  aid  in 
the  production  of  clean  and  wholesome 
milk  and  its  distribution  to  the  com- 
munity." 

These  extracts  place  before  you  a  pic- 
ture of  your  work  and  development  not  as 
we  ourselves  see  it.  but  rather  that  of  per- 
sons who  have  analyzed  the  whole  situa- 
tion and  expressed  their  opinions  in  words. 
General  Farm  Legislation 
Since  our  last  annual  meeting  as  far  as 
local  legislation  is  concerned  in  the  several 
States  in  which  we  operate,  practically 
nothing  new  has  been  accomplished.  We 
feel  that  one  of  the  greatest  developments 
to  help  the  farmer,  nationally,  was  the 
passing  of  the  New  Tariff  Bill,  which  puts 
farm  products  on  an  almost  equal  basis 
with  manufactured  products.  There  are 
still  some  few  farm  products  which  have  not 
actually  been  equalized,  but  they  are 
closer  now  than  ever  before. 

The  Federal  Farm  Board 
The  Federal  I'arm  Board,  created  pre- 
vious to  our  last  annual  meeting,  has  been 
endeavoring  to  help  the  farmers  in  market- 
ing their  products.  1  lowever.  the  opposi- 
tion has  endeavored  to  put  many  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  this  movement  and.  because 
of  them,  the  Board  has  not  accomplished 
as  much  as  it  should  have  done  if  everyone 
liad   cooperated. 

I  regret  to  state,  however,  that  even 
some  of  our  farm  organizations  have  not 
been  exactly  loyal  to  the  f-'arm  Board. 
I  low  can  we  farmers  expect  to  derive  real 
benefits  from  this  Board,  if  we  are  not 
going  to  give  them  our  whole  support? 
The  Federal  Farm  Board  has  outlined 


its  policies  and  has  definitely  stated  that  it 
cannot  help  any  individual  nor  any  local 
organization,  but  that  such  organizations 
must  be  almost  national  in  scope,  in  order 
to  derive  any  benefit  from  the  farm  relief 
movement. 

It  has  stressed  the  fact  that  there  are 
three  or  four  obligations  that  every  organi- 
zation must  meet,  before  they  can  obtain 
a  loan  from  the  Federal  Farm  Board.  First, 
the  policy  of  the  organization  must  be 
sound  and  well  organized.  Second,  it  must 
have  studied  the  needs  of  the  markets  and 
produce  accordingly.  Third,  it  must  have 
a  quality  product 

Pennsylvania  Milk  Code 
The  Pennsylvania  Milk  Code,  which  was 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  legislature, 
has  been  working  very  smoothly  during  the 
past  two  years.  It  has  accomplished  a 
great  deal,  yet  no  real  public  announce- 
ment of  its  endeavors  has  been  made.  Its 
aim  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  milk,  not 
only  in  the  large  cities,  but  in  every  small 
town  and  rural  section  as  well.  This 
naturally  takes  much  time,  and,  no  doubt, 
it  will  take  at  least  another  year  before 
any  definite  announcement  can  be  ex- 
pected. 

City  Ordinances 
The   Board   of    I  lealth   of   the   City   of 

Philadelphia  passed  an  ordinanceduringthe 
past  year,  to  the  effect  that  all  milk  com- 
ing into  Philadelphia  for  sale  as  fluid  milk 
and  table  cream  would  have  to  be  from 
cows  that  are  free  from  tuberculosis,  and 
are  under  the  F'ederal  and  State  super- 
vision. This  ordinance  was  to  go  into 
effect  on  May  1st,  1930,  but  after  study- 
ing the  situation  thoroughly,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  date  was  postponed 
indefinitely,  and  under  these  circumstances 
the  code  has  not.  as  yet.  been  strictly  en- 
forced. 

Market  Prices 

The  basic  selling  price  of  milk  for  1930 
has  not  been  as  high  on  an  average  as  was 
that  of  1929.  The  basic  price  f.  o.  b. 
Philadelphia  for  ten  and  one  third  months, 
was  $3.69  per  hundred  pounds,  for  4% 
milk.  I  or  one  and  two-thirds  months  it 
was  $3.94.  This  gives  us  an  actual  weigh- 
ted average  price  for  basic  milk  of  $3  724 
per  hundred  pounds. 

Our  basic  price  at  Receiving  Stations  in 
the  51-60  mile  zone  was  $3. 1 1  per  hundred 


pounds    for    4%    milk,    for   ten    and   one- 
third  months,  and  $3  36  for  one  and  two- 
third  months      The  increase  of  25  cents 
per  hundred  |x>unds  in  the  price  of  milk, 
which  went  into  effect  on  Septemljcr  1st, 
iv29.  was  contmued  until  December  20th. 
1929      This  advance  in  price  increased  the 
production  of  milk  so  rapidly  that  your 
organization    felt    it   necessary    to    reduce 
the  price,   25  cents  per  hundred   pounds, 
effective   December   20th,    1929,  in   order 
to  save  the  market  situation. 

Our  surplus  price,  for  the  year  1930.  ran 
considerably  lower,  than  other  years.  Dur- 
ing seven  months  of  the  year,  our  surplus 
price  was  just  four  times  the  average  price 
of  92  score  New  York  butter,  the  twenty 
per  cent  not  being  added  during  that 
time.  During  the  other  five  months  the 
twenty  per  cent  was  added,  but  even  with 
this,  our  surplus  price  was  considerably 
lower  due  entirely  to  the  unsatisfactory 
butter  situation. 

The  surplus  price  for  the  five  months, 
f.  o.  b  Philadelphia  averaged  $2  477  per 
hundred  pounds,  lor  seven  months  it 
averaged  $1,979  The  average  price  of 
butter  during  our  fiscal  year  in  1929  was 
$.4645  as  compared  with  $.3781  for  the 
same  period  in  1930. 

"A"  Milk  Prices 
The  distributors  of  "A"  milk  in  our 
territory  have  continued  to  buy  large 
quantities  of  "A"  milk  and  producers  have 
received  substantial  bonuses  for  it  Most 
of  them  are  working  under  "A"  milk 
regulations  adopted  over  a  year  ago,  which 


over-produce.  "A"  milk  prices  are  U 
quoted  in  the  "Milk  Producers'  f^evie, 
month  by  month  and  producers  of  a, 
should  be  able  to  check  on  thom 


milk 

all  times 
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Average  Weighted  Price  of  Ail  Mil 

After  taking  into  consideration  the 

seriousness  of  the  marketing  of  milkds 

ing  the  past  year,  and  then  figuring  tl 

milk  sold  at  basic  price  and  surplus  pr^ 

we  find  that  our  average  weighted  pq 

for  all  B  milk,  of  four  per  cent  butter  I, 

content,   f.    o.    b.    Philadelphia,    has  ba 

$3,526  per  hundred  pounds      If  this  po 

is  adjusted  to  include  the  estimate  of  "A 

milk  premiums  and   bonuses  received  li 

about  thirty  per  cent  of  the  milk  boufli 

we  would  have  a  slightly  higher  weiglii) 

average  price  for  all  milk  of  four  perea 

butter  fat  content  delivered  at  Phil«d4 

phitt.      If  you  will   compare  these  figw, 

with    the   average   weighted    price  of  In 

year,  you  will  realize  that  it  is  just  a  litt^ 

under  last   year's  price.      The  reason  ig 

this  is  that  the  amount  of  surplus  produot 

this  year  was  lower  than  that  of  last  yai 

Butter  Situation 

The  butter  situation  in  the  country* 

a  whole,  has  been  very  serious  during  tk 

past  year.    At  one  time  during  the  yearai 

found  our  holdings  of  butter  in  cold  st« 

age  as  much  as  I  I8,0(K),0(X)  pounds  ibm 

that  of  last  year,  and  the  five  year  averigt 

But  the  campaigns  put  on  by  the  varim 

dairy  organizations,  including  that  of  tin 

National    Dairy    Council,    of    which  ai 

former  secretary,  Robert  W.   Balderstca 


SOURCE  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  FOR  PHILADELPHIA 
FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  OCTOBER  3Ist  1930 

BUTTER 


STATE 


1  Minnesota 

2  Iowa 

3  Wisconsin 

4  Illinois 

5  Nebraska 

6  Tennessee 

7  Ohio 

8  Mis<ioiiri 

9  Indiana 

10  MirhiKan 

1 1  New  V'ork 

12  VirRinia 

13  Pennsylvania 

14  South  Dak<ita 

15  Mississippi 


POUNDS 

% 

52.'>«n.051 

63   769 

6/iKK,604 

8  050 

S,08H,U.S 

6    125 

4,408,574 

5  306 

2,940.486 

3   539 

1,811, .S72 

2    181 

1,811.268 

2    180 

1,S62,0<J3 

1    880 

1.5M.5I3 

1    847 

1.260,641 

1    517 

728.447 

0.877 

667,136 

0   803 

561.719 

0  679 

192.008 

0   231 

159.124 

0.192 

16  North  Carolina  128.116  0   154 

17  Oklahoma  103,678  0.125 

18  Wyoming  75,075  0  090 

19  Maryland  71.871  0  087 

20  Kansas  70.638  0  085 

21  Texas  65,7.S1  0  079 

22  Kentucky  53.145  0.064 

23  West  Virginia  47,537  0.057 

24  Georgia  21.123  0  025 

25  Alabama  19,455  0  023 

26  Delaware  M.419  0  017 

27  South  Carolina  11,31,»  0  014 
2S  North  Dakota  1.180  0  •)02 

29  New  Jersey  760  0  001 

30  Montana  245  0  001 


TOTAL 


83.080.759  100.000 


nr..  f^l";'"'''!'""' /•'''''T  ^'■\*'  ''""^''  ^'■'^•"  ^'"""st  every  state  east  of  the  ereat  plaii 
area  \  ,nnfs.,  a  leads  by  a  lar^c  margin.  Dairy  production  is  ex,>an,li,  r  in  tl  e  5k.ut 
ernStates  and  small  amounts  of  .South.-rn  butter  are  shipped  Northx^ard 


ml 
South- 


we  believe  to  be  fair.  This  is  returning  to 
the  producers  a  bonus  for  their  extra  labor. 
But.  we  must  bear  in  mind  that,  with  the 
generally  unsatisfactory  bu.siness  con- 
ditions throughout  the  country,  as  far  as 
industry  goes,  the  consuming  public  does 
not  have  the  means  to  buy  as  much  of  this 
high  quality  milk  as  it  did  previous  to  the 
depression,  therefore,  we  should  not  in- 
crease our  production  of  "A"  milk  at  this 
time,  and  see  that  our  dairymen  do  not 


is  Manager,  aided  materially  in  bringinf 
alxjut  the  reduction  of  the  butter  surplui 
until  it  is  now  below  that  of  last  year  and 
below  the  five  year  average. 

In  this  connection  however,  we  will 
have  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  cannot  fall 
down  on  our  butter  advertising  campaign, 
but  that  we  will  have  to  continue  adverti*- 
ing  the  food  value  of  butter  as  we  have 
done  in  this  last  yar. 

(Cunliiiued  on  page  9) 
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(Ci.nlinuecl  fr..m   IwiK'K) 
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Production 

jhe  production  of  milk  during  the  past 
(iictl  year  has  been  very  regular.  It  ex- 
ceeded the  production  of  a  year  ago,  up 

until  May  ""•   '"■"  — . ,     ,  , 

it  has  been  lower  each  month  than  the 

^emonthinl929.     This  proves  to  u. 

we  believe,  that  our  farmers  have  heeded 

the  warning  we  gave  them  from  time  to 

time  and  have  not  done  as  producers  in 

other  .ections,  where  they  have  increased 

,heir  production  way   beyond   that   of    a 

We  are  quoting  you  in  the  table  Ijelow 
the  production  of  milk  covering  the  cal- 
endar year  of  1929.  We  do  believe  that  a 
wnilar  summary  for  the  fiscal  year  1930, 
when  completed,  will  vary  greatly  from 
the  data  presented  as  our  production, 
sinceMay,  1930,  has  been  less  than  a  year 

•go. 

Market  Prospects 

We  hesitate  to  even  guess  what  the 
prospects  in  reference  to  the  production  of 
milk  for  the  future  will  be.  with  the  drought 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  curtailing 
production  of  roughage  and  home  grown 
feeds.  We  would  naturally  expect  a  lower 
productive  rate.  We  are  watching  our 
market  very  carefully,  and  are  warning 
our  membership  about  the  production 
and  the  consumptive  rate  of  milk  within 
the  Philadelpiiia  territory. 
Organization 
During  the  fiscal  year  of  1930,  1,381 
certificates  have  been  issued.  Within  the 
fourteen  years  of  our  activities,  we  have 
iMued  28,512  membership  certificates. 
This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  we 
have  that  many  active  members  at  this 
time 

Field  and  Test  Department 
Mr.  F.  M  Twining  and  the  seven  Field- 
men  of  this  department  report  substantial 
increases    this     year     in     practically     all 
bnaches  of  their  work 

The  men  have  checked  regularly  on  the 
145  milk  plants  and  have  made  91,175 
milk  plant  tests  In  addition  to  the  milk 
plant  tests  they  have  made  5,515  tests  of 
•tmples  from  member's  individual  herds. 
This  department  has  signed  up  1.270 
new  members  in  the  Association  during 
the  past  year  and  have  transferred  297  in- 
active members  back  to  active  member- 
(hip. 

The  work  of  the  department  this  year 
was  the  most  important  in  its  history  as 
the  seveie  weather  conditions  made  the 
work  of  holding  samples  for  butter  fat 
tests  more  difficult  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  Field  and  Teat  Department. 
Milk  Producers'  Review 
Our  own  publication,  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Review,  has  brought  to 
each  member  of  the  association,  a  mes.sage 
of  what  the  market  conditions  have  been 
and  at  times,  warnings,  which  we  hope  you 
have  deliberated  and  acted  upon.  It  has 
covered  in  each  issue  the  trend  of  the 
market. 

It  has  quoted  each  month  the  official 
prices  of  grade  B  Market  and  Grade  A 
milk,  so  that  from  these  figures  you  may 
he  able  to  check  on  the  various  prices  paid 
for  each  month's  milk  in  the  various  Inter- 
State  territories.  Our  publication  aims 
to  keep  you  posted  on  milk  market  trends 
and  gives  you  such  other  information,  in 
which  we  think  dairy  minded  producers 
^vill  be  interested. 

The  various  plans,  policies  and  programs 
of  your  Association  are  published  in  detail 
and  we  do  trust  that  you  have  been  better 
informed  by  reading  it. 

We  feel  that  the  publication  should  be  of 
•uch  interest  that  our  members,  on  the 
*'hole,  should  carefully  read  it  through 
from  cover  to  cover.     We  feel  it  will  keep 


you  posted  on  past  events  and  give  you 
food  for  thought  in  considering  your  future 
dairy  programs. 

And  now  the  editor  and  the  advertising 
reoresentativcs  of  the  Milk  Producers' 
Review  have  asked  me  to  make  one  plea 
in  their  name.  Considering  the  low  cost 
at  which  this  publication  comes  to  you  and 
remembering  one  fact,  and  that  is  that  its 
support   comes   largely    from    its   receipts 


very  close  touch  on  the  amount  of  milk 
produced  hy  every  farmer  and  in  addition, 
we  will  be  able  to  check,  monthly,  the 
average  increase  or  decrease  on  production 
per  farm  within  the  territory  and  the  total 

r  '■■      I  . _U>^.  Tt.i« 

production  ui  imnk  wjr  •-'"•  •••— • 

is  a  most  helpful  factor  in  controlling  our 

market. 

The  work  of  "setting   up  "   a  complete 
addressograph  list  of  members  by  Locals 


SOURCE  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  FOR  PHILADELPHIA 
FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  OCTOBER  3i8t.  1930 

CREAM 


STATK 


CREAM 

CANS 


1  Wisconsin 

2  tn'liana 

3  Pi-nnsylvania 

4  Marylanil 

5  Virxinia 

6  Ohio 

7  Minnesota 

8  Michigan 

9  VlisHoiiri 
10  Kentucky 
It   Tennessee 


93.01 2 
70.381 
44,6<<0 
38,05h 
.10.410 
29.643 
20.334 
16.669 
15,665 
6,472 
6.354 


23  80 
18  01 
11  43 
9  74 
7  70 
7.58 
5.20 
4  27 
4  01 
1  Ml 
I    63 


12  Delaware 

13  Illinois 

14  New  York 

15  Arkansas 

16  Oklahoma 

17  Teias 

18  West  Virginia 

19  Kansas 

20  New  Jersey 

21  Iowa 

21   Mississippi 


3.527 

2.973 

2.580 

2,421 

1.898 

1.798 

1,322 

1,268 

578 

400 

400 


0.90 
0.76 
0  66 
0  62 
0  49 
0  46 
0.33 
0  32 
0  IS 
0  I0\ 
0  lOf 


TOTAL 


390.851     too  00 


Fresh  creim  was  received  in  the  Philadelphia  Metro,>olitan  district  from  22  states. 
Wisconsin  Tthe  kS«tate.  followed  by  In.liana.  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  m 
the  order  named. 


from  advertising,  would  it  not  be  well, 
when  you  are  in  need  of  such  commodities, 
that  you  write  personally  to  those  of  our 
advertisers,  who  are  offering  such  com- 
modities, and  give  them  a  chance  to  tell 
you  about  their  products,  their  virtues  and 
what  the  cost  would  be  to  you  delivered  at 
your  nearest  delivery  point?  All  of  our 
advertisers  depend  on  receiving  such  in- 
quiries and  the  continued  use  of  the  Milk 
Producers'  Review  is  largely  based  on  the 
number  of  inquiries  they  receive  Through 
their  advert ismenls  we  hope  to  bring  them 
inquiries  The   actual   selling   of    their 

various  products  is  a  function  of  their  own 
selling  forces      It  at  least  lets  our  member- 
ship make  them  a  direct  inquiry.     Patron- 
ize our  advertisers  whenever  you  can. 
Association's  Finances 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation has  again  kept  its  expenditures 
within  its  yearly  budget.  There  is  no  use 
of  making  any  detailed  report  on  this  sub- 
ject as  the  financial  report  for  the  past 
fiscal  year  has  been  made  by  Robert  F. 
Brinton.  our  Treasurer  The  books  and 
accounts  of  the  association  have  been 
audited  by  the  McGee,  Fleisher  Company, 
a  copy  of  which  may  be  seen  by  our  mem- 
bers, if  desired,  at  the  Associations  head- 
quarters of  the  Inter-StateMilkProducers' 
Association 

Statistics 

The  statistical  department  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Pioducers'  Association,  under 
the  management  of  I.  Ralph  Zollers.  our 
Secretary,  has  completed  the  new  record 
"set  up"  which  was  mentioned  in  my  last 
annual  report.    This  will  enable  us  to  keep 


was  started  last  year.  It  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted, but  we  hope  to  have  it  completed 
within  the  next  year.  It  already  is  giving 
us  a  lot  of  important  information,  we  did 
not  have  before. 

Milk  and  Cream  Reports 
The  reports  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  were  establish- 
ed in  our  terminal  market  this  year, 
referring  to  cream  and  butter  shipments 
coming  from  outside  our  territory,  have 
been  very  helpful  We  appreciate  very 
much  having  these  reports  and  we  are 
showing  you  a  drawing  which  will  outline 
just  where  our  cream  and  butler  comes 
from.  I  hope  that  our  members  will  study 
this  chart  very  closely  so  that  you  can 
readily  see  for  yourself  that  we  are  in 
competition  with  the  world,  as  far  as  milk 
products  are  concerned. 


Board  of  Directors 

The  Board  of  Directors  have  held  their 
bi-monthly  meetings  throughout  the  year. 
We  have  carried  out  the  plan  of  holding  a 
two-day   meeting   which   was  started   last 

year,  anu   ii  a|Ji»t;«no   >"   .•->.-    — j    

factorily.  This  gives  the  directors  suffici- 
ent time  to  present,  at  these  meetings,  a 
complete  report  on  conditions  in  their  dis- 
tricts, which  is  quite  helpful  to  the  officers 
of  the  organization. 

Executive  Committee 

The  l^jcecutive  Committee  met  quite 
frequently  during  the  year.  It  has  always 
been  called  in  when  questions  of  selling 
price  arose  and  the  directors  have  given 
power  to  the  ELxecutive  Committee  to  act 
as  the  general  sales  committee,  ir  con- 
junction with  the  President,  who  aits  as 
sales  manager. 

Philadelphia    Inter-State    Dairy 
Council 

I  feel  it  my  duty  and  privilege  to  make  a 
brief  statement  in  reference  to  the  activities 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council.  You  remember  that  this  organi- 
zation was  started  by  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association  and  is  controlled 
by  an  equal  number  of  directors  from  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
and  by  cooperating  milk  distributors. 
The  President  of  the  Council  is  Dr.  Clyde 
L.  King,  who  has  held  that  office  since  it 
was  formed. 

The  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  is  recognized  all  over  the  country, 
as  one  of  the  largest  units  affiliating  with 
the  National  Dairy  Council. 

The  Quality  Control  Department  of 
this  organization  is  doing  the  most  out- 
standing piece  of  work.  It  has  been  given 
credit  by  the  Health  Survey,  made  in 
Philadelphia,  as  contributing  a  wonderful 
piece  of  work  for  the  consuming  public  of 
Philadelphia.  I  have  quoted  several  para- 
graphs from  this  Survey  in  the  early  part 
of  my  talk. 

Inter-State  Service  to  Member* 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  organization  that 
service  to  its  members  is  just  as  important 
as  price  If  you  will  read  the  outlines  of 
the  different  cooperative  organizations, 
you  will  find  that  all  of  them  are  paying 
more  attention  to  the  service  they  can 
give  their  members  than  anything  else  the 
organization  is  doing. 

We  would  welcome  suggestions  from 
our  members  as  to  what  additional  service 
we  could  give  them  at  present.  We  realize 
that  they  are  asking  for  the  herd  improve- 
ment work,  which  pertains  to  their  in- 
dividual cow  records,  feeding  and  also 
checking  on  their  butter  fat  tests  made  by 
the  dealers,  and  on  their  weighing  We 
are  always  ready  to  consider  any  addi- 
tional service  that  we  could  render 
to  our  members. 


VOLUME  AM)  VALUE  OF  INTER-STATE  PRODUCTION 

CaUndar  Year  1929 

BASED  ON  4%  BtTTKRFAT  -F.  O.  M.  IHILADKLHHIA,  HENNA" 


Okiuin 

State 

Pennsylvania. 
New  Jersey .  .  , 
Delaware.  ... 
.Maryland. . .  . 
West  Virginia. 

Total .... 


\'oI.I  MK 


Value 


Pounds 

529,629,2.31 

86,189,151 

62,604, 7.?6 

119,672,061 

7.450,606 


^ercent 

Dollars 

65 .  74 

$19,310,281.76 

10  70 

3.142,456.45 

7.77 

2,282,568.67 

14.87 

4,363.243.34 

0.92 

271.649.09 

805,545.785 


100.00 


$29,370,199.32 


(Continued  on  pa(e  14) 
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K     I'  n  (>  I)  I)  C  K  H  S     K  I    \   I  I 


W 


^jftT  st-.T  st:5  ss:' lass  sas-A  ss:i  «.i 

g     rf^     /oo/reJ      so      irresistibly  "(k 

R                pleasant,   in   a   word,   that  ][f 

g     three     or     four     eooj    humnrtui  rf 

^-    fellows    said,    "Good    morning,  '^ 

sir,  a  merry  Christmas  to  you!"  R 

and    Scrooge    said    often    after-  <jj 

wards    that    of    all    the    blithe  W 

sounds  he  had  ever  heard  those  W 


^  HOME-'^HEALTH 

...    ^  Children  s  Books  For  r,.ff«  r 


►-*i  i:as  sa  i^f  tfis  t  aj  i^  i:«  i^  KK  £<ar  t<K  iis 


were  the  blithest  in  his  ears 

I  )l(KI   NS 


Women  We've  Met 


It  w>is  ■»  .smmy  il.iy  l\u-  .ioor  ol  the 
little  house  in  GloucesterCounly,  New  Jer- 
sey, opened  promptly  aft«-r  tlu-  h.-ll  rani;. 
and  our  hostess,  limping  shRhtly  ,.n<l  with 
a  sturdy  vounR.ster  in  her  arms,  brought  us 
quickly  inside  to  keep  out  the  hittirly  o.ld 
wind  Some  one  humpe.l  int..  the  dinin(? 
table  in  the  front  hall.  "You  see.  we've 
turned  our  dminij  rtnim  into  the  (  hristma.s 
playroom,  as  we've  been  doin«  tor  several 
years  'tou'd  l>e  surprised  how  much 
pleasure  it  gives  the  children,  and  how 
untiring  they  are  in  usinj;  it 

"My  husband  sits  down  on  the  lloor 
and  rigs  up  all  the  electric  devices.  I 
don't  know  who  has  more  fun.  .Sonny  or 
his  father.  Our  house  isn't  big  enough  'or 
an  all  the  year-round  nursery  lor  the  chil- 
dren,  but  we  feci  that  this  is  certainly  one 
time  of  the  year  when  we  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  a  little  of  our  own  routine  (or  the 
sake  of  Christmas  fun. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  added  re- 
markably little  to  my  housekeeping  for  in- 
stead of  having  toys  and  playthings  fr..m 
one  end  of  the  house  to  the  other,  we  have 
most  of  them  assembled  in  the  single  room 
To  be  truthful.  I  must  say  'most'  for  you 
know  children"  Our  hostess  laughed 
That  was  last   Christmas.    'Vou   will  see 


Iren 

If  there  w.is  one  gilt  1  roul.l  i;iv<-  1.. 
children  it  would  be  the  jpvf  of  l.<.oks." 
someone  has  said  The  grown  u|.  who  s.ts 
■  iown  t„  read  alou.l  to  a  child  Iron,  them, 
mortal  "IVlcr  Pan"  or  "  1  h,-  jungle 
Hook  "  meets  a  youthful  mind  cm  its  oui, 
ground  of  keen  enjoyment 

The  love  of  the  best  books  is  a  taste 
which  can  be  acpiired  by  the  kmd  of 
lKH.ks  with  which  parents  let  children 
first    become  familiar. 

Iherefore.  when  you  make  out  the 
Christmas  list,  include  one  or  more  of  the 

children's  classics  suitable  as  to  age  I'ather 
might  give  one  such  book  to  I  )ick.  or  I  )ick 
to  his  sister.  Kach  one  of  the  children 
might     well    receive    every    Christmas    at 


sii.  !.  ,,s  .S|  -venson  s       Treasure   Islan.l"  or 

"A     Cllil.l'x    <;-.».l, (     \'_r  ••         I'        ' 

j.i...t..   ...     .»r-.f.t  I  i-riiaps 

It    init,'lil    !..•   Carroll's    "All,.-    in    Wonder 
Ian  I'    or    one    o(    the      whiiiisi,  ,,|    •I',,,,},- 
l><>(i'<s    by    Milllp 

I'.oMibly  the  boy  is  the  right  age  (<.r 
■'  I  he  knights  of  the  HounI  l.il.l,-."  (  „„ 
ra.l's  ".Se.i  Tales  "  or  M.irk  Tw.,in's  "Tom 
-Sawyer  "  I  or  the  girls  there  are  such 
Iwoks  as  Lang's  "Mhie  I  airy  Rook,"  and 
"l.ittle    Women    " 

I  he  child  who  is  allowed  to  grow  up 
without  being  the  jmssessor  of  well  worn 
but  cared  for  volumes  ol  sui  h  books  as 
these  has  been  defrauded  of  part  ot  his 
birthright,  and  his  parents  have  misse.l 
an  op|«>rtunity  to  cultivate  in  him  an  ap 
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Chattini?  About 

Our  Women's 


Annual   Meeting 


-.1  Ir 


1.;) 


risiillini.'  Ironi   iineiiiplov  iiunt    in  the  <  ily 


,is    desi  I  ilM 


b,-d  i.v  Ml 


I  Icnrictta 


vin 


i.(   tli<-  I  Jep.irlinenl   ol 


I 


.(  onoiiiii  s  o 


l,e     Philadelphia     Public     .Schools,     cou 


Th 


Our  Women's 
Annual  iVleet, 


't*iner  y<>" 
wom.'Ms    p,..i;r,,,M    l„.j,|   ,n    fi,,,  a  (.isonating   sloiv 


ticlpltia  on  \<.vcn»|,ri    iMtli    m 


Hum  P>i'l'l'"K  «'""'•'"' ■""'    """""""' 
do    think    an.i  talk     about    11 

we   have    ol     the 

,,s     iilold   111  '    Mollicr 

iV   I   rain  IS 


loved   the  crusts 

,1  !,,,  b!c  dcprR'l;-!  "O  «• 


1       1  '"'"'■  L.I  iiluni  piid<hnv; 

with     th,.    annual     uu-rUn^    of    |L    "    '        ,.,       .  r,,.l,lin 

•State     .M,lk     P...d.icers'     Asso.  '..^P"'-   ^  '"'^.'"'■;  , 
•  listin.  tive  in  several  r.spe.  Is  JtrrrfH.  m    ^  I"'''  '  '''■ 

To  begin  with.  It  was  the  hrs,  v,v      Moll'-r  l-uPI'l''  ^^"''  '■•'■  "■^'■"  '""^  ■""' 
the   women's   program   ml  lun.  I„,,,|^,  d,u«lil«>>- ''^ '''  '"    ''""    '  '""'    "'    '''' 
'"•I'l  at    the  H.nianun   I  raiiklin  I  k  Jgp^     .SI,.-  «.nl.d    licr    v'lrK    l-|   V.''"'^'    "K 
der  the  same  ro..l  will,  the  me..|,„,,       „., 
Association       This  arrangement  k 


II    ill  ■*   lit*    '**  1'*^  ••  J' 

\1,,ll,.i  P.,|.plc  l'...k.d  .1  lliL-  Iblll-.I''"" 
,1„.  ,.,|,|,-  It  W..S  I,.,  kv  sh.-  was  .1  i;..<..l 
,,,.,k  "pill      M"ll,.r      Popi'l'-      '"-      ""' 


l.ilc  .•' 
but     s 


ailt.r  , 
must 


ikfiiarm-' 


heaulliul     like    the    lloweis. 
Ilh.ii.  \l<'l<l  all.l  Kose.in.l  Pop 


i<le<i.h-.|  success  for  Its  a.l<led.onv,r,.rin(i  I'a'-'V    >ii<i   Pel'im' 


.She  wanted 


I         .  ,      ,  - >'i'i""  nimiy  lo  cuil 

''^-'"   ""•^  "^  "'«-•«-'  >•"""«  people's  classics        preciati.m   lor  the  best 


-  m'  and  i""'<    

•Secoiully.  the  atten.lan.e  .si,,,..  L  U.vs  I"  i:"'"  1"^'  •""'  ''"""-  ''•"'  "''" 
stea.ly  growth  over  that  .,(  prev,o  !  ^  ,he  n,.m.-l  ibcn.  (  >ak  an.l  Waln.it  and 
casi.ms  In  ad.lition  to  the  wivn  EJm  ami  Maple  and  Willow  an.l  Pe.<  1. 
frien.ls    of    .lelegates,     w.-    wel.  .,„„.,    „d  I'tMcli 

ticularly   a   number   ol    h.mie  .|em„r,      Allli"  M"''"''  ''"'I'l'l'    •'"'  '■''''  "'   ' '"' 
tors    fr.im    counties    within    our   t,rr    drtn  sU 'I"'  ""'   '''Ve  h.ls  ..I   mon-v ;  but 
Among   the  .special   guests  at  ten.lin, .  i,d,<l  m.l  mat  Icr  h..w  I.I  1 1.' money  M..I  her 
Mrs.    J      H      Cassell,     Presi-lent    I'er..  Popplc  ha.l  eleven  moMlbs  ..I  I  be  vear.  but 


P.ul  M..ll,.r  P.-pi'le  '"■'  ""' 
,l,„s,.n  ■  ll,.-  .hildMi.  .n.l  .just  Ih.n 
I  itlU-  Pi-a.  ll  laim-  will,  a  | 
but  tia-  ..lh«-rs  s.iid.  "'  'll. 
,|,.,s,.    h.rs.il  ■■  "Aii'l     I    .l.oo^e  bitt.r" 

said    Molh.l    P-.pi'le        ■■'•    '■'    t"^'    '''"''    ''"■ 

,„„|,|,n..,  n.,-.ls„n.l  we  shall  put   in  a  bill.- 

(lour  and  s.ilt   (or  lu.  k 

1  h.wlh.-yalllamihe.lali  Italk.daslhev 

,ul  t!i.-.ilronan.l  be.it  t  lie  eggs  ..n  I  .  h'.p 
„d    ll,.-  .urr.ints   ,.nd   r.iisins        I  be   pu.l 


..*•    ;-;   tfj   stiff£'.!r 

Ik    pio.lii'  <-'s   in    lh<-   pro 
I). 111.  I 

.1  by  the 


pnivi'les    I 

pUIIXlse    III     IM'-    -•••••»     '    ...l.l-  :,^ 

li-i.-sl    .iiii.mk; 

du.  Hon  ol   a  .piality  pro 

Till-  ipiality  <il   milk  is  iiie.isur.-<l 
b.ut.-ii..    ...nl.nl.    th.-   s.dim.nl    test,   and 
lhe(l..vor  an-Lxloi  oi   lb''     .ample    submit- 

t<-.l 

All    i.uik    s.n.pl.-s   ,nl.-r."l    m    ibe    show. 
th.T.-lor.-.  an-  sui.|<-'  ted  t..  n-.ud  l..l...rat..r V 
The  results  ..(   ll,.-  Iilior.itoi V 
re.Di'lc'l    oil    a    .  .ird    anil 
ip.irl  <  ar.l  or  s.i.re  <  ar.l  is. 
,1. Hon  of   the  sli.iw,    lii.ll.d   to 


I 

let  urn 


Id 


home  to  lli«-  .oun 


try  to  s.iy  lervent 


the  ll 


wriitc  over  141"   ■ -= 

to  put  b.-fore  their  own  (aiiiily 


lible 


posRii: 

,-d   the   reb.-l    me.is- 


inspe.  I  ion 
in  <pe.  I  ion     ar. 
s.  .iieil         I  bis 
.it    till-  <  omp 


Mrs     falvin   lies,  rib.-'i    •■..- 

ures  whi.  h  wer.-  beini;  plann.-d  in  Pbila- 
d.lphl.i  to  pr..vi.|e  br.-aklasts,  b.-.iinn.ng 
|>,-.,-mber  1st.  (or  six  thousand  children. 
I  hisnuii.b.-rd...-s  11'. t  r.pr.-sent  all  oft  hose 
a.  l.ially  n.-e.hng  lb.-  ..ssistan.c.  and  the 
<|  that  by  Tebriiary 
ide.l  to  care  for  ten 
These  breakfasts 
hiKils  consist   ol  a 


the-    exhibit. >i     I"    inl.iim     bun    as 


to    the 


pel    lh<-   .urr.in.s   ,i .  |j^^_    ,-xl,il.il.>i     I"    ml. ill m    as     ...     ...■ 

.I.ni,   was   p..ure<l    int..   ..   clc-..n    white   b.ig  ,|„  ^.  „,  |,is  milk  s.-mph-      1 1  f..r  no  ..I  her 

I  .  I.      .  .1..  ..1    L...liri    r    M.-  ilfT  *  .III  .      _         .1      ... 


an.l  .bopped  into  a  kelll....(  b..ilin  .^  w  .ler 
A.  It  .o..k.-.l.  ..  mosi   .l.-b.  lous  snu-ll  .  ..m«- 


Ir.iiM  llie   keltli 

Then    s..m. -thing    l,ipp<-ii.- 

by  .-n-l   be  snielli-'l  1 1 


I       1 


w.is  ridin'. 

I.I. ling        .Sii.  b    .>    ri.  h.    spi.  y 


II-   Kiii'j 
(   hrist 
smell 


c>l  the  I -.)c tension  .Service.  Mercer  (  oir    the  proper  chimiu-y  there  was  at 

-nt  (or  «.-*»»»■'■■- 

sion      .Service.      Che.ster      and      DeL    "^  The  December  allci   I  H  I  le  Pea.  b  .  ame 

tt.igc-   there-   w.is   s..ircc-ly 
,n    M..lb<-r   P..pple's    purse 
•xc  laimi'l    "how  cm  I  1 

presents  when 
sc*  ' 
d.iNs    t<.   <   hristm.iH 


New   jersc-y;    Miss   (.race    /Won.  Ij.  pr«enl  (<.r  ever  yon.- 

-id      DfL        The  I 

C  ounties.  Pennsylvania:  Miss  I'.tlielBt:  to  live  in  the  ...ll.ige  there- 

Ics.  l.xicnsion.Servi,,-.  M.,ntg..mery(,,  my   money    in    Moll 

ty.  Pcnnsyly.ini.i  an.l  others  "Dfar  me."  she  ex.  laime.rhow  .  ..n  I  giv< 

Program  Speakers  thedear  children  (  bnstm.i 

I  lie  (.rc.gr. Ill   spe.ikers   brought  tiir,.  |  have  no  money  m  mv  purs. 

messagc-s  thr..ughout       I  )r     I  l.mnah  V  It  was   just    three 


I.V.ns  in  her  l.dk  e.n    ".Small  Heginnin;     She  still  had  n..  answer  lo  tbit   .|uesti.m. 

g.ive     news     from     various     parts    oi         Then  will   you    bel.-ive-    it  she   (oiind    the 

"Interstate"    territory    concerning  w-      answer  in  her  big  pant  i\  "  lues.lay  will 

various    couragi-ous    enterprising    wok     be  Christmas  ..n.l    I    b.ive-  b.e-n   thinking 

what  1  will  give   you   lor  <  hnslmas 


In 


it   pictured   in    the   center  of  this   page        «*Favnrit«  R.o,^;^        V 

This  year  the  house  in  which  rh.„  uJ..        *^avorite  Kecipes  From 


Turr,  Your  Own  Dining  Room  Into  a  Christmas  Room   For  the  Children 


are  doing  to  acM  t<.  the  family  in...mc.- ,- 

toperh-ct  "the  pattern  ..f   home  lilc  wL       stead  o(  toys  an.l  milt.ns   I   want   to  give 

.       lie  


mas    pu.l'ling       .-ai.  u    .«    ■ -,-■■• 

ma.le  bimst..p  bis  while-  horsc-  in  lb.-  mid 

,||e  ..I  the  r....<l      "My  .  r..wn  an-l  s.  epL.i." 
sai.l  he.  "that  is  absolutely  the  b.-sl  smcIT 
It    must    come-    bom    tb.t    vvhile   ...It age 
An.l  he  ro.le  rigbl    up  f.  the  ...Itage  .I.H.r 
"1  have.e.me  to  investigate  tbesme-ll  I  met 
,n  the  road."  sal.l  he  in  .i  v.l.e  th.il   ma.le 
the-  <  hildri-n  shake- 

"11  you  please,  sir."  sai.l  Mothe-r  Pe.pplc, 
■It  IS  the  chihire-ns  <  hristmas  Piiddin;;  " 
"Pu.l.lin..."  s.ii,l  the  King  '"1  will  have 
to  Like  It  with  me  an.l  investigate  it 
An.l  he  ...lii.ill.v  look  the  kettle  otf  the 
sl..ve  and  rode  ..way  with  it  Mother 
P,,pple  call.-.l  alter  h.m.  "It  will  have  to  be 
eati-n  with  a  sauce 

When  the  King  got  '..  Ibe  l<<.y.d  P.ilace 
.ibout  the  (  hnslmas  pudeling 


i|U<llll  V  OI   Ills  iiiiiR  -...iii|/..  

r,-,.s..n,  .l.irymen  shouhl  be  interest. -I  in 
s.ibiiiilling  a  sample  to  the  show.  s..  tb.it 
they  mav  obtain  a  laU.ratory  i.port  «( 
thc-ed.-.tive-nrssol  their  sanitary  l.r.ic  tie  c-s 

To  submit  a  sample-  the  y  n.-e-.l  only  bor 
row    or    otherwise    obl  on    I. air    pint    m'lk 
b..lll.s  (rem  lo.al  <  on.  .-ins  h..ndbng  same 
with    lb.-    r.ilc-s    ol     the-    show 


h.ipe-     was     e-xpre-ssc-' 

nil-. Ills  wouM   be   pri.vi' 

tb.ius.in'l     .  h,l'lre-n 

se-rve-d    in    the-    piilibi     s.i..«iis   ...in.T    •-■    - 

b..wl  ..(  b..l  .....k.-d  ..-real,  a  b<.ttle  of  rniik 

„n<l    tw..    sli.e-s    .,1     well  butlere-.!    day  old 

bre-.i'l 

"The-     M.irri  age  .Shop|.e.'"     the     newest 

pl.y  by  I  lapt.v  (.ol.lsmitb.  w.is  presented 

by  the  D.iiry  (  ..uncil  iinler   the  rlirection 

....  .  .1   .1...   I  »«. 


renee.if   1 1,.-   I  )e- 
.>n 
d  General 


ti-ri.i 
e.|Uipme 
■jhe   ee.ws 


the  sauce  (or   it 


This  year  the  house  in  which  they  live^is 
one  not  so  well  planned,  and  the  prospects 
for  a  Christmas  room  look  discouraging. 
However.  .Sonny,  age  four.  says.  "We 
havent  worked  out  the  problem  yet- 
But  between  Sonny  and  his  father  and 
mother  we  are  sure  when  Christmas  morn- 
ing dawns  there  will  be  a  t  hristmas  room 


Hear  Radio  Talks 

Timely  talks  on  farm  and  garden  topics 
•re  given  at  noon  Monday.   Wednesday 


Our  Readers" 

The  children  must  of  course  have  their 
share  ol  C  hristmas  sweets,  but  it  will  be 
the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  future  to  let 
some  of  these  sweets  take  the  safe  form  of 
dried  an.l  fresh  fn.its 

StufTed  Dates  or  Prunes 
2  lbs    dales,  or  prunes 
',4  c.  Knghsh  Walnut  meats 
^'Z  oz.  peanut  butter  fondant 
C  ream  chee.se 


Candy  Apples  For  Children 

Apple    conlectK.ns    preparc-d     n<.w     .ml 
packed  away  make  a  wholesome  and  to<.th 
some  swe-et  for  the  chiMrcn  at  holiday  time, 
suggests   the   New    '>  ork   .State  (  "ollege  of 
Home   Kconomics  at   Cornell   University 

Such  ...nfections    as     canrly  appl.-s.    apple 
balls.  an.l  mint  apple  chips  are  easily  m.i.le- 

an.l    keep   well    when    wrapped    in    waxe.l 

paper  ,ind  put   away   in  a   co..|  dry  place 
An   .ipple   which   holds   Its  shape  when 

cooked  in  syrup,  like  the  Ualdw.n  or  the 


'>  ^     illi»l      ••i.«'-    ..  - 

everyone   must    weave  stitch    by  stilcr      you  something  you  b.ve  never  had  l«-h.re 

10  1  urn  Koini;  t..  give  y.>u  .1  l.iiil'ling 

•"A  pii.l.hni!  ■        the-  <  bildr.-n   were-   sur- 
prised     Not   on.-  ..(    I  belli    wallle-.l   .«    I>'.<l 

dinj?.    ""W..11I.I  sou  u.iiil  .>ne-' 
•"Yes.  a  pu.l.hng."   sai-l   M..llie-t   Po|.ph 


Mrs     Ralph     I"     (   re.well    of    Siinnys 

'■arm.IJuckingliam.Hucks(  oiinty.Penr. 

«ave  a  chapter  from   her  own  eii|«ri«r. 

m   roa.lsi.le  marketing        This  was  an.: 

continuation  o(  Dr    Lyons  ih.-me  o(  sir.. 

I>eginnings  as  Mr-    Crowell  ami  her  hi 

band    l>egan    their    busin.-ss    shoulder  • 

shoulder    in    a    mod,-st    way    with   oniv 

twenty  gallon  can  of  milk  along  the  ro.: 

side       Now  their  sales  of  pe.i,  h.-s  and  a 

pies    mount     into    ihous.m.ls    ol    hu^k 

while  aeldltional  items  such  as  cider,  hoir,' 


no  one-  kli.-w 

or    h..w   t.>  m.ik-     — 

.,r.ler.-.l  thein  to  si-ml  fe.r  M..thc-r 

She-    .aiiie    with    he-r   .  hil.lri-n       "I 

think    to   mike-   a   pu.l'lm..;   with 
11  •  "        "II   \e.U  ple.ise 


tlie- 


—  c  given  ai  noon  Monday.   Wednesdav  Sei.ir.i..  „  I  11  .  .  — •'-»^>'  ■■■  syrup,  ukc  ttic  llaldwiti  or 

.nd  Friday  from  WI.SC  .  the  Pennsy  vama'       towe     c:     .Zlriro,;      ':;^     7  ""t"  t"'"       ^•^■''"'^-  '^  ""•  ''^  •''""••  '^  ""''^ 
State  Colleae.  r..A,^  ..,..:.._      -r-i     \  .  '  ''"'  'hrough  one  side  of  each  date.       Make  a  svrui.  of   ,w „  .j _ 


but    ibc-y 


i)tatc  College  radio  station      The  station 
operates  on  a  frequency  of  12  JO  kilocycles. 

To  The   Winter   Wind 

Blind  wind  of  the  night. 

Raging,   careering. 
Shriek  to  me  through  the  keyhole. 
Shout  to  me  down  the  chimney. 
Whistle  and  moan  through  the  pinewood 
ejut  of  sight. 

Bring  (  hristmas  here, 
The  log  on  the-  hearth. 
The  cattle  in  stall 
Pile   by   the   home-door 
The  snowdrift,  untroubled 
Put  ice  on  the  wall. 

John  (iot'i.i,  Pi.r.TCHfiH,  in 
"This  .Singing  World  "" 


Said  four-years-old  to  three  years-ol.l 
"llazel.  what  do  you  want  .Santa  (  laus  to 
bring   you>" 

Without  hesitation  came  the  reply: 
'•Nothing,  I  want  to  be  bad"  J  rom 
Parent.s  Magazine 


lengthwise   and    remove    sc-.-ds        I  i||    the 
cavity    m    one  (ourth    ol    the    d.ites    with 
peanut  butter  and  one  fourth  with  chop- 
ped l.nglish  walnuts      Roll  ,,„.,,.,  „f  ,„„ 
dant  (ee.nlect loners  sugar,  moistened  with 
water)  the  shape  and  size  of  the  elate  seed. 
and  place  m   the  c.ivities  ,.f   1   .  „f  ,1.,,,.^ 
Put  '  z  c    grmulate.l  sugar  in  a  paper  bag 
Hrop  in  a  few  stuffed  dates  at  .,  time  an.l 
shake  until  coated  with  sugar      (re-am  the 
cheese.  add  salt   and  red  p.-pper;  roll   bits 
and  stuff  dates 

Glace  Fruits 

^'^ ""^-'-f  I  c    boilmg  water 

I   M  tsp    c  ream  of  tartar 
Put  in','redienlsin  smcK.th  sauce  pan  and 
"t'r      I  le-at  t..  boiling  point       Ho.l  without 
-itirring    until    syrut.    begins    to    eliscolor 
Remove  I  rom  lire  and  place  in  cold  water 


..    ,  —   — ■  — .ing 

Make  a  syrup  of  iwc,  cups  of  water,  one 
quarter  cup  of  light  corn  syrup,  an.l  one 
cup  of  water  (  oe.k  for  thre-e  minut.-s  an.l 
ad.l  the  fruit,  bein-,-  .  ar.-ful  m.l  to  crowd 
't  in  the  kettle  (  oe.k  the  fruit  rapidly. 
Idt  It  out.  and  lay  it  on  a  plate  t,.  ,|rain 
When  the  .syrup  has  drain.-d  o(l  the  liuit 
may  be  placed  on  a  rack  lo  dry  until  it  is 
no  longer  .sticky,  and  then  pa,  k  in  waxe-.l 
pajH-r  in  a  tin  l.e.x  or  glass  jar 

I  or  mint  apple  chips,  ad.l  a  few  spray 
ol    mint    to   a    syrup   ma.le    by     [....In-.;    lo 
Kether  for  !«-ven  mmiites  on.-  hall    cup  . 
light   corn  syrup,   two  cu(.s  of   sugar,   ..n 
one  cup  o(  water,  an.l  tint  the  syrup  wil 
green  coloring       Pare,  core  an.l  .l„e  (ir 
api.les,   and  ce.e.k   in   the  syrup  until   the, 
are  clear      They  should  be  drained  lirst  on 
a  (.late  and  then  on  a  scr.-en  spread  over 
with  a  cloth       When   they  are  gla/.-,l  an,| 
no  longer  sticky  they  should  be  wrappe.l  in 


.i 


f't 


•*fcii*i-«««(lB>    .     - 


<••   in»....,„v   „„„   |„„|„       l.|,„   ,„   L  ■■'■""7"""'>'"->""""l'll''"'..|.|..-.ln, 

of  tangerines,  oranges  or  can.lie-,1  .  hemes. 


I'l.ie-  dipped  fruit  „n  oiled  p,i,.er  t<.  cool. 
■Suggested  by: 

Mhs  i;  h.  Si'..c.M  h. 

Trenton.    N     J. 


I  lolidays  will  be  happier  for  t  he-  chihlre-n 
if  they  are  aUowe-.l  to  share-  in  t  he  fe-stivities 
hut  kept  to  their  r,-gular  schedule  e.(  .sleep 
and  simple  wholesome  food. 


A  Well  Uiaplnye.l  K.>iid«ide  Marliel 

b..ke-d  bread  or  cake,  an.l  ),-|l,es  l....in  largf 
on  the  list  Mrs  (  r..we-ll  p.,i,|  tribute  ta 
the-  he-lpbilne.ss  of  a  cciunly  exIe-nsK.n  .serv- 
ice an.l  urged  all  farm  women  lo  utihzf 
fully  this  source  of  inb.rmali.,n  an.l  ani 
Tho.se  who  heard  conditions  of  suffering 

(('..lltilllli-,1  nil  |ia(.i-   I."',) 


and  »lK)keas  tho"  .1  pudding  wi.iil.l 
mostwcn.lerliil  pri-se-nl  ..  boy  ..r  giil  could 
have 

"Now."  said  Mother  Popple  "I  sb.ill 
let  edfli  one- ."(  you  g..  into  the  p.intr>  ami 
tdke  wliate-ver  you  please  Then  I  shall 
make  u  pudding  out  ol  what  you  choose 
^^'on't  that  be  a  splc-n.lul  present  ' 

The  chil.lrc-n  we-ri-  not  sure- 
loved  Mother  Popple-  ..n.l  ll  she-  w.mti-d  to 
make  a  pud.hng  they  w.ml.l  let  her  make 
one  "Take  anvtiiini;  \.>u  please. 
,  l^  Oak  lilk-.l  his  Iw..  I.,.nds  with  plums. 
Vou  would  call  (  )ak's  plums  i.iisins.  (or  a 
;  loni!  time  ago  in  the  I  ...n.l  ol  Pe-ih.tiis  ibi-y 
cilied  raisins  plums  <  )ak  |usl  love-.l  raisins 
and  told  people-  c-ating  tbe-iii.  they  gave- 
him  re<l  cheeks 

Poppy  brought  an  ..pple-  M.>tbe-r  P.i|>ple- 
always  had  apples  in  hc-r  p.mlry  .iii'l  when 
the  children  came-  I  rom  s.  h..ol  hungry,  slie 
grtvc  llieni  .1  big  le-.l  .ipple 

I'etiinia  brought   .i  |.a<  k.u'i-  .>(  .  uii.ints 
and  Llm  chose  six  eggs      All  1 1 
loved  c-ggs  ,inil  olt.n  IikI  ih.-m 
insti-a.l   e.l    me-., I 
Maple  ch.ise-  ,i  luniiy  iiulnie-g  .iixl  some- 
Willow  biou..-l>t  a.iipol  brown 
lov.-d     sill', If  I  I 


S,,   he 

Piipple- 

1  l.iw   .ll'l 

you   ever    II. ll"-    "•    ■•■""•   ••    .■..•..■■■•-    "''' 

sue  h  .1  ni.  e  spic  y  sine- 

„  was  ll nly  thing  I  eoul.l  give  ihe  chil  } 

.Iren  lor  a  (   hristmas  pre-se-nt    "     And  then 
she  tol  I  the  King  all  about  the  <    hristmas 
,„„|<|,ng     "My.  oh   my."  said   he,  "I  have         ^ 
been    so    busy    I    lorgot    that    loliiorr..w    is 
(    htistm.is        Put     1    e.int     wail     until     to 

rrow     t..    taste    th.it     ri.  Ii    spicy    smell  .J 

Ple-.ise  go  make  .1  same-,  and  then  y..u  .>"'! 
ibe  children   slay   lor   dinner 

.Such  a  royal  dinner  as  I  he  Popt.les  had. 

lib  turkey  ..n.l  iii..she-.l  p..taleH-s  and  lots 

wbe-n    the-y    c  .line-    to    the 


and   comply 
printe-d    below 

T..  pr..<luce  .1  milk  s.uni.h-  with  h.w  l.i. 
ce.unt     It     IS    n.-.e-ss..ry    to    tr.-.it     .iH 
L-nt  to  U.iling  wale-r  le-mper.iltirc-s 
hoilld    be    washe-.l    1  le- an,     |>ar 
ticularly    aroiin.l    the    u.l.le-r,    an.l    at     the 
time  of  drawing  the  milk,  the  air  sliouLI  be 
Ir.-e  e.f   elusl         The   milk  shoul-l    In-  c.h.I.-.I 
with    ice    w.iter    as   s.M.n    ..Iter    milking    ..s 
,«,ssible    an.l    ke-pt     at       h.w      te-mper,.lure 
until    It    re-aches   I  I  irrisb.irg   where   it    will 
imme-.li..t<-lv    be    |.l..<e-.l     m    ...hi    sl..r..ge 
until    )U.lge-<l 

Tor  entry  blanks  write  to  your  county 
agent,  or  K.  the  Pennsylvania  I  arm  Show. 
I  larrisbiirg.    P.i 

Milk  Contest  RiileH 
I.      (  ompelili.>n   IS  open   t<.    ill   milk   pro- 
dii.e-rs    .ind    .lislributors    in    Pennsyl 


ol   Mrs    I  ).-l  M.ie  .in  Law 
p.irtm.-nl  .>(  I  l.-ilth  T.dii.  ition 
Womeri's  Luncheon  «nc 

lian(|uet 
At  the  bin.  Ii.-<.n  (..ll..wing  the  m..rning 
pr..gram,  I  )r  l)..r<.thy  Chil.l  of  the  Di- 
vision o(  M.-di'..l  Inspe-.  iK.n  ol  the  Pbila- 
.le-lphi  I  Pubb.  .S.  bo..|s,  brought  out  many 
bi-lplul  be-.ilth  points  in  her  ad.lress.  "The 
1  la/ards  of  1  lome  Making  "  At  the  ee.n- 
clusion  ol  the  luncheon.  I  )r  Hannah 
Me  K.  Lyons,  as  toast  mistress,  intrciduced 
t..  the  au.lien.e-  various  sp<-cial  guests  ancJ 
home  demonstration  agents 

The  evening  bane|u«-t  of  the  Assrwiation 
was  atlen.l.-<l  by  nearly  «<»'•  men  and 
women  On  Weelnesday  morning  prior 
t.i  the  ch>sing  session  ol  the  annual  meet- 
ing a  tour  of  hisK.ri.  ll  Phila.le-lphia  was 
conducted  as  one  ol  the  features  for  the 
atte-n.ling  woin«-n. 

l.l.iroKS  N.iri.:  Some  of  tboser  pre-sent 
at   the  met-ting-i  this  year  were 
(or  the  sixth  or  eighth  time  and  more.     I'or 


,de-  in  .inv 


of    gr.ivy.    but 

pu.l.hng    the-    King   sm...  ke-'l    bi 


.ilid 


pUil.l.i.K     '■"      ■».■■-.     - 

crie-d.  "'This  is  the  b.-sl  pii.l.ling  I  ever  .il.- 
^ou   say    ll    IS  C  hristmas   Pu.ldmg.   bul    I 


v.ini.i 

Only  one-  entry    m.>\    be-   iii.i.le 

..ne  .  I.iss  In.m  the-  s.imi-  tarn,  or  estab- 

lishme-nl 

Milk  must    be-  pr.-p.ire.l  by   the  c)wner 

or    te-gular    e-mph.ve-e    ..I     the    (arm    or 

(-stablishmi-nt 

Pi...|u<ers  o(  .eitibe-el  milk  are  barred 
from  ..impel  It  10"  m  , my  other  el.iss 
T.nlrie-s  in  milk  e  lasse-s  consist  o(  4 
pints  .,(  milk  m  pint  bottles.  ..nd  shall 
be  a  c.mposile  s..m|.le-  taken  (rom  n..t 
le-ss  I  h.m  (our  c.ws 

ill  be  e-ntitU-d  le>  plac- 


(,       No  ...nte-st.ilil  wi 


not  III. ike  .inswer  to  each 


It  p 


I  bil.lie-n 
II  ibnni-r 


ilum  pu.l.bng      It  1-  .ibsolul.-lv  bill 
,,(    plums  ""      \<»i    leme-mber    ih.it    m    ibi- 
l.and  ol    Perhaps  tli.-y  c.ill   raisins  plums 
The    King    le-.l    ibe   .  hil.lr.n    to    the-    b.U 
r.>..m  where  a  big  Ir.-e-  was  lull  ol  pre-s.-nis 
Put    the  pre-s.-nIs   the-y   re-,  eive-.l   were  not 
ncaiU    so  ni.e  as   th.-  ..ne  they   gave,   lor 
p,-..ph-    l...ve-    been    Using    their    (    liri-,tm..s 
Plum  Pii.l.bn..;  ever  sin.e- 

Diie.l    Iniils   are-  s,.iiie  ol    the   best   con 
(e.  Ii..ns    l..r  .  bil-li."  be.  ause  the  sweet  is 
Ic-ss  c  oiuenlrale.l 


7. 


ing  who  d.K-s  -- 

,,ii,-sli..n    ..ske-.l    on    the    entry    blank 
.Sinn     .le-c  l.ratie.n     ..n.l     b.rw.ird     this 
olhcial  entry  bl.mk  lo  R    C    Pressl.-r. 
I  )ire-.  lor.  P.-nns\lvania  Tarm  PrcKlucts 
Show,      I  larrisburg.       Pi       Al.lilional 
blanks  can  be  seciire-d  .is  sl.il.-.l  ab.ive- 
Mark   all    p...k..ges      "Milk      Pla.  e   in 
(  'old  .Storage- 
Ill  ot.le-r  that  all  milk  c-nte-red  by  c-n 
t.-sl..nls  may  1h-  ..(  the  same  age  when 
scored.  ..II  s.mi.le-s  must   be  pro.hu.-.l 
or   prep.ire-.l   on    Wclnesday    morning. 
January    I  '       P<.llles  should   be  i.re- 
(ully  pae  ki-d  .11  u  e    in  a    (.roi>er  ship- 
box,  .incl  this  box  pl.iinly  m.irki-.l 


attending 
lore.  !•< 
iii.iny  others  it  marki-fl  what  we  hope  will 
be  the-  U-ginning  ol  a  regular  attendance. 
Taken  all  in  all  the  sessions  were  informal, 
frien.lly  g.illie-nngs  willi  some  seriousness, 
some  lun.  an, I  a  grc-al  <leal  ..I  g.«.<l  tellow- 
shi|.  If  ye.u  were  able  lo  be  with  us  we  are 
gl.i.l  If  It  WIS  impossible  this  lime,  we 
shall  look  (..rwarel  l..se-eing  ye.u  there  next 
NovemlH-r  as  we-  are  .ilrea'ly  beginning  to 
plan  (or  a  me-e-ting  bigger  an.l  lietter  than 


Three  Associations  Lead 

in  Cow  Testing 

West  (  he-sK-r.  <  liester  \  .illey  ..n.l 
C  umberl.inl  No  I  cow  testing  associa- 
tions le-.l  the-  7<  groups  re|K.rtin..{  b.r  the 
month  ol  OctoU-r.  C  R  (ic-arbart.  state 
sur.ervisor  ..(  testing  for  the  Pe-nnsvlvania 
.St .lie  College 
Testing    7() 


,    ann.>iince-s 

2  cows,  the  West  C  he-sler 
association  sleH«l  lirst  (  hesler  V.illey 
W.IS  sc-con.l  with  71M  ...ws  tesle.l  (  um- 
berlan.l  No  I  was  lirsl  in  the  numlK-r  ol 
KKMI  p-.un.l  milkeis  with  l'>,  and  W,;st 
(  h.sl.-r  sl.«.<l  s,-.  ..n.l  with  I  '•-'  ..(the  heavy 
milkers  West  (  hesl.  1  h- I  m  the  numl)er 
ol  411  pound  bult.-rt.it  pr.>du.e-rs  with  I  17. 
lie  (  umberlan  I   No     I    has  '»(.  ol   .such 


111 


finnani.in 

■•iiiJ.ir     Willow     )us| 

Popple  children  sel.l.>ni   ba.l  it.  but   s.>m.-- 

times  Mother  Popple-  w..iil<l  sprinkle-  brown 

''I'Kar  on  thc-ir  bii-a.l  and  biitli-i   )ust  b.r  a 

treat.    And  ih.-y  bk.-.l  it  e  v.  n  b.ll.r  tl,..n 

Candy. 

I>   IWth   br..,igl,l    ,1    tinv    bottle-    <>(    gi.'I'e 

I'lice.     Rose  brought  a  big  bottle  ol  milk. 

lliere  was  alw.iys   ph-nly   ol    mdl^    i"   the- 

pantry  -relrigerator.       ^  ou    woul.l    know 


An    ,ippl.-    pla.  e-d    1:1    the  i  r.i.  k    WI 
p|,im  p.i.l.ling  wh.-n  it  is  s.-t  away  L.  lipen 
givi-s     the-     pu.l.bng 
ll.ivor. 


villi   th 


iiii.ie-     nil. -r. -sting 


.ii|.lle-ss 
burg  n.it 


Plans  III... I.-  w.ll  III  a.lv..n.  <■  h.-lp  tl,.- 
(  hristmas  hostess  av.iid  contusion  A 
list  o(  silver,  bii.n  an.l  glassware  1..  be- 
usc.l  at  lb.-  .linner;  the  m.nu;  m..rkel 
or.l.-r,  ..n.l  ,.  s.  be-.hih-  ..I  w..rk,  ..11  h.-lp. 


ll>. 


ping  

on  the  insi.le  cover  as  well  as  on 
.lUlsi.lc-  with  the  owners  n.ime-  an.l 
Ih.-y  must  re.i.  h  I  l.irris- 
le-r  lb. in  >  0(1  p  in  I.inu.iry 
Id.  I'HI,  the  lii.l.iy  pre-ec-.ling  the 
.Show 

Milk  cnl.-r.-.l    in   .lass    S   must    be   pro- 
line e-d  III  Pe-lillsvlv..nia 

1  )ii  not   (.111   to  (ill   in   br.-.-<l  on  entry 
blank  (or  (lasses   I.  2.  and   < 

;t  .  <  •Killing 


wli 
e  e.ws 


I  1      Ship  all   pae  k,.ge-s  o(    milk   pre-paid  by 
express    lo    the   Stale    Tarm    Pr...lucts 
.Show,   C.ire  ol   Swift    N   Co  ,   -Seventh 
.ind  North  Strc-e-ts.  I  larrisburg.  Pa. 
Milk    s.imph-s    are    s.  ore.l    lor     b.ic  leria, 
p.-r(t-ct  score.    >^  points;    (Lvor  ..n.l  odor, 
perlect  score.    I  >  |H.inls;  visible  dirt,  per- 
il) points:  (at,  perfect  score.   13 
bit.    perfect    .score    I' 


(l"..iili,,i.e.l  .«t  liMtt.Mii  ,,.  »t 


fett  score 

points;   solids,    not 

points 
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A  Story  of  the  First  Plum  Pudding 

Dr.  Hannah  McK  Lyona 
nd  we 


•o 


I 


"- "    •      ~ J^ 

three    or    four    good    humored  s| 

felloWM    aaid,    "Good    morning,  ^ 

tir,  a  merry  Chrittmat  to  you!"  w 

and   Scrooge   said   often    after-  ^ 

fi    wards    that    of    all    the    blithe  8 

»    sounds  he  had  ever  heard  those  ]e| 

tt|    were  the  blithest  in  his  ears.  vg 

L  Dickens 


Women  We've  Met 


It  was  a  snowy  day.  The  door  of  the 
little  house  in  Gloucester  County,  New  Jer- 
sey, OF>ened  promptly  after  the  bell  rang, 
and  our  hostess,  limping  slightly  and  with 
a  sturdy  youngster  in  her  arms,  brought  us 
quickly  inside  to  keep  out  the  bitterly  cold 
wind.  Some  one  bumped  into  the  dining 
table  in  the  front  hall.  "You  see,  we've 
turned  our  dining  room  into  the  Christmas 
playroom,  as  we've  been  doing  for  several 
years.  You'd  be  surprised  how  much 
pleasure  it  gives  the  children,  and  how 
untiring  they  are  in  using  it. 

"My  husband  sits  down  on  the  floor 
and  rigs  up  all  the  electric  devices.  I 
don't  know  who  has  more  fun.  Sonny  or 
his  father.  Our  house  isn't  big  enough  for 
an  all  the  year-round  nursery  for  the  chil- 
dren, but  we  feel  that  this  is  certainly  one 
time  of  the  year  when  we  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  a  little  of  our  own  routine  for  the 
sake  of  Christmas  fun. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  added  re- 
markably little  to  my  housekeeping  for  in- 
stead of  having  toys  and  playthings  from 
one  end  of  the  house  to  the  other,  we  have 
most  of  them  assembled  in  the  single  room 
To  be  truthful,  1  must  say  'most'  for  you 
know  children."  Our  hostess  laughed. 

That  was  last  Christmas.  You  will  see 
it  pictured  in  the  center  of  this  page. 
This  year  the  house  in  which  they  live  is 
one  not  so  well  planned,  and  the  prospects 
for  a  Christmas  room  look  discouraging. 
However,  Sonny,  age  four,  says.  "We 
haven't  worked  out  the  problem  yet." 
But  between  Sonny  and  his  father  and 
mother  we  are  sure  when  Christmas  morn- 
ing dawns  there  will  be  a  Christmas  room. 


Hear  Radio  Talks 

Timely  talks  on  farm  and  garden  topics 
are  given  at  noon  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday  from  WPSC.  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  radio  station.  The  station 
operates  on  a  frequency  of  1230  kilocycles. 


To  The  Winter  Wind 

Blind  wind  of  the  night. 
Raging,   careering. 
Shriek  to  me  through  the  keyhole. 
Shout  to  me  down  the  chimney. 
Whistle  and  moan  through  the  pinewood 
out  of  sight. 

Bring  Christmas  here. 
The  log  on  the  hearth. 
The  cattle  in  stall. 
Pile  by  the  homedoor 
The  snowdrift,  untroubled 
Put  ice  on  the  wall. 

John  Gould  Fletcher,  in 
"This  Singing  World" 


Children's  Books  For  Gifts 


Said  four-years-old  to  three-years-old  - 
''Hazel,  what  do  you  want  Santa  Claus  to 
bring   you?" 

Without  hesitation  came  the  reply: 
"Nothing.  I  want  to  be  bad."— From 
Parents  Magazine. 


'If  there  was  one  gift  1  could  give  to 
children  it  would  be  the  love  of  books," 
someone  has  said.  The  grown-up  who  sits 
down  to  read  aloud  to  a  child  from  the  im- 
mortal "Peter  Pan"  or  "The  Jungle 
Dock"  meets  a  youthful  mind  on  its  own 
ground  of  keen  enjoyment. 

The  love  of  the  best  books  is  a  taste 
which  can  be  acquired  by  the  kind  of 
books  with  which  parents  let  children 
first  become  familiar. 

Therefore,  when  you  make  out  the 
Christmas  list,  include  one  or  more  of  the 
children's  classics  suitable  as  to  age.  Father 
might  give  one  such  book  to  Dick,  or  Dick 
to  his  sister.  Each  one  of  the  children 
might  well  receive  every  Christmas  at 
least  one  of  these  young  p>eople's  classics 


such  a»  Stsvenson's  "Treasure  Island"  or 
"A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses."  Perhaps 
it  might  be  Carroll's  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
lan-i  "  or  one  of  the  whimsical  "Pooh  " 
books  by  Milne. 

Possibly  the  boy  is  the  right  age  for 
"The  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,"  Con' 
fad's  "Sea  Tales"  or  Mark  Twain's  "Tom 
Sawyer."  For  the  girls  there  are  such 
books  as  Lang's  "Blue  Fairy  Book,"  and 
"Little    Women." 

The  child  who  is  allowed  to  grow  up 
without  being  the  p>ossessor  of  well-worn 
but  cared  for  volumes  of  such  books  as 
these  has  been  defrauded  of  part  of  his 
birthright,  and  his  parents  have  missed 
an  opportunity  to  cultivate  in  him  an  ap- 
preciation for  the  best. 


Turn  Your  Own  Dining  Room  Into  a  Christmas  Room  For  the  Children 


"Favorite  Recipes  From 

Our  Readers" 

The  children  must  of  course  have  their 
share  of  Christmas  sweets,  but  it  will  be 
the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  future  to  let 
some  of  these  sweets  take  the  safe  form  of 
dried  and  fresh  fruits. 

Stuffed  Dates  or  Prunes 
2  lbs.  dates,  or  prunes 
'/4  c.  English  Walnut  meats 
Vi  oz.  peanut  butter  fondant 
Cream  cheese. 
Separate  and  wash  dates:  dry  on  a  clean 
towel,  cut  through  one  side  of  each  date, 
lengthwise   and    remove   seeds.      Fill    the 
cavity    in   one-fourth    of    the   dates    with 
peanut  butter  and  one-fourth  with  chop- 
ped English  walnuts.     Roll  pieces  of  fon- 
dant (confectioners  sugar,  moistened  with 
water)  the  shape  and  size  of  the  date  seed, 
and  place  in   the  cavities  of   K'z  of  dates. 
Put  'A  c.  granulated  sugar  in  a  paper  bag. 
Drop  in  a  few  stuffed  dates  at  a  time  and 
shake  until  coated  with  sugar.     Cream  the 
cheese,  add  salt  and  red  pepper;  roll  bits 
and  stuff  dates. 

Glace  Fruits 
2  c.  sugar  I  c.  boiling  water 

1-8  tsp.  cream  of  tartar. 
Put  ingredients  in  smooth  sauce-pan  and 
stir.     1  leat  to  boiling  point.     Boil  without 
stirring    until    syrup    begins    to    discolor. 
Remove  from  fire  and  place  in  cold  water 
to   instantly  stop   boiling.      Place  in   hot 
water  while  dipping  such  fruits  as  sections 
of  tangerines,  oranges  or  candied  cherries. 
Place  dipped  fruit  on  oiled  paper  to  cool. 
Suggested  by: 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Spooner. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 


Candy  Apples  For  Children 

Apple  confections  prepared  now  and 
packed  away  make  a  wholesome  and  tooth- 
some sweet  for  the  children  at  holiday  time, 
suggests  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Home  ELconomics  at  Cornell  University. 
Such  confections  as  candy  apples,  apple 
balls,  and  mint  apple  chips  are  easily  made 
and  keep  well  when  wrapped  in  waxed 
paper  and  put  away  in  a  cool  dry  place. 

An  apple  which  holds  its  shape  when 
cooked  in  syrup,  like  the  Baldwin  or  the 
Wealthy,  is  the  best  choice  for  candying 
Make  a  syrup  of  two  cups  of  water,  one- 
quarter  cup  of  light  corn  syrup,  and  one 
cup  of  water  Cook  for  three  minutes  and 
add  the  fruit,  being  careful  not  to  crowd 
it  in  the  kettle  Cook  the  fruit  rapidly, 
lift  it  out,  and  lay  it  on  a  plate  to  drain. 
When  the  syrup  has  drained  off  the  fruit 
may  be  placed  on  a  rack  to  dry  until  it  is 
no  longer  sticky,  and  then  pack  in  waxed 
paper  in  a  tin  box  or  glass  jar. 

For  mint  apple  chips,  add  a  few  spray 
of  mint   to  a  syrup  made  by    boiing    to 
gether  for  seven  minutes  one-half  cup  c 
light  corn  syrup,  two  cups  of  sugar,  an 
one  cup  of  water,  and  tint  the  syrup  wit 
green  coloring.     Pare,  core  and  dice  fir 
apples,  and  cook  in  the  syrup  until  the/ 
are  clear.    They  should  be  drained  first  on 
a  plate  and  then  on  a  screen  spread  over 
with  a  cloth.     When  they  are  glazed  and 
no  longer  sticky  they  should  be  wrapped  in 
waxed    paper  and   stored  in    a    cool,    dry 
place. 


Chatting  About 

Our  Women's 
Annual  Meeti 

The   women's    program    held  in 
delphia  on  November  18th   in  con 
with    the    annual    meeting   of    the 
State    Milk    Producers'    Association 
distinctive  in  several  respects. 

To  begin  with,  it  was  the  first  yew 
the  women's  program  and  luncheon 
held  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel 
der  the  same  roof  with  the  meetini(sof 
Association.  This  arrangement  was 
a  decided  success  for  its  added  conv 

Secondly,  the  attendance  showtd 
steady  growth  over  that  of  previoui 
casions.      In   addition   to   the   wiva « 


Our  holidayea"^"  i»  »^"'=  "8"'"  " 

e  filled  with  thoughts  of   all  the   stories 

Xh   delight    children.        Whether   you 

Ub^rve  the   custom    of    serving     English 

I  Plum  Pudding  or  not,  for  your   Christmas 

dinner  you  do   think  and  talk    about   it. 

Wh.t  a  fascinating  story  we  have  of   the 

fir,tplum  pudding  as    retold  in  "Mother 

Christmas  Pudding  "  by  Francis 

•Child  Life." 

ilh  her  seven  sons  and 


Popples 
Slerrett.  in 

Mother  Popple  wii 
five  daughters  lived  in  the  Land  of  Per- 
haps She  wanted  her  girls  to  grow  up 
,w««t  and  beautiful  like  the  flowers.  «o 
,he  named  them  Violet  and  Kose  and  Pop- 
py and  Daisy  and  Petunia.  She  wanted 
her  boys  to  grow  big  and  »tr<m«j  like  trees 
«,, he  named  them.  (Jak  and  Walnut  and 
Elm  and  Maple  and   Willow   and    Beech 


Holidays  will  be  happier  for  the  children 
if  they  are  allowed  to  share  in  the  festivities 
but  kept  to  their  regular  schedule  of  sleep 
and  simple  wholesome  food. 


friends   of    delegates,    we    welcomed  f^    and  Peach. 

ticularly  a  number  of  home  demowtrl  Altho  Mother  Popple  had  lots  of  chil- 
tors  from  counties  within  our  terntel  dren  »he  did  not  have  lots  of  money:  but 
Among  the  si>ecial  guests  atlendingJ  itdidnot  matter  how  little  money  Mother 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Cassell,  President  Pen*!.  Popple  had  eleven  months  of  the  year,  but 
vania  Society  of  I'arm  Women;  .M.  the  twelfth  was  Deceml)er  and  you  know 
Robert  W.  Balderston.  Chicago;  M,  what  happens  in  Decemlier,  Christmas,  of 
Margaret  Brown,  I  lome  Extension,  Pa  '  course.  And  Mother  Popple  always  plan- 
sylvania  State  College;  Miss  J  Kathn  ned  to  give  her  children  one  present.  Then 
fVancis  and  Miss  G.    Elizabeth  Runj, ;    i(  for  any  reason,  Santa  Claus  did  not  find 

of  the  Flxtension  .Service.  Mercer  Counf  ;   the  proper  chimney  there  was  at  least  one 

New  Jersey;   Miss  Grace  Bacon,  Ejh  ',   present  (or  everyone. 

sion     Service,     Chester     and     Delw  [      The  December  after  Little  Peach  came 

Counties.  Pennsylvania:  Miss  Ethel  B«J    to  live  in  the  cottage  there  was  scarcely 

les.  Extension  Service,  Montgomery  Co4    any   money    in    Mother  Popple's    purse. 

ty,  Pennsylvania  and  others.  j     "Dear  me."  she  cxclaimetl  "how  can  1  give 

Program  Speakers  f     thedear  children  Christmas  presents  when 

The  program  speakers  brought  laac^     |  have  no  money  in  my  purse.^ 

messages  throughout.     Dr.  1  lannah  NWi        It  was  just   three  days  to  Christmas. 

Lyons  in  her  talk  on  "Small  Beginnin|i;     She  itill  had  no  answer  to  that  question. 

gave    news    from     various    parts    of  !»,     Then  will  you  belcive  it      she  found   the 


"Inter-State"  territory  concerning  wki 
various  courageous  enterprising  woos 
are  doing  to  add  to  the  family  income m 
to  perfect  "the  pattern  of  home-life  whc 
everyone  must  weave  stitch  by  stitdi 
Mrs.  Ralph  T.  Crowell  of  Sunny* 
Farm,  Buckingham,  Bucks  County.  Pensi^ 


gave  a  chapter  from  her  own  experwe^     prised.     Not  one  of  them  wanted  a  p 


answer  in  her  big  pantry.  "Tuesday  will 
be  Christmas  and  1  have  been  thinking 
what  I  will  give  you  for  Christmas.  In- 
stead of  toys  and  mittens  I  want  to  give 
you  something  you  have  never  had  l»efore 
so  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  pudding. 
"A  pudding  "        the  children  were  sur- 

ud- 


in  roadside  marketing.  This  was  an  if 
continuation  of  Dr  Lyon's  theme  oimk. 
beginnings  as  Mr^.  Crowell  and  her  h» 
band  began  their  business  shoulder  t 
shoulder  in  a  modest  way  with  only, 
twenty-gallon  can  of  milk  along  theroti; 
side.     Now  their  sales  of  peaches  and  if  I 


ding.    "Would  you  want  one^* 

"Yes,  a  pudding,  "  said  Mother  Popple 
and  spoke  at,  tho'  a  pudding  would  Ije  the 
most  wonderful  present  a  Ijoy  or  girl  could 
have. 

"Now,"  said  Mother  Popple  "I  shall 
let  each  one  of  you  go  into  the  pantry  and 


pies    mount    into    thousands    of  bushij     take  whatever  you  please       I  hen   I  shall 


while  additional  items  such  as  cider.  \\ob»1 


,*  «V  » 


•I    •'      -  %.     T  ff 


?:•  \^ 


'ijK   . 


A  Wall  Lniplajrad  Roadsld*  Markat 

baked  bread  or  cake,  and  jellies  loom  larf  ^ 
on  the  list.  Mrs  Crowell  paid  tribute  to" 
the  helpfulness  of  a  county  extension  ser»' , 
ice  and  urged  all  farm  women  to  utiliK' 
fully  this  source  of  information  and  ai"  \ 
Those  who  heard  conditions  of  sufferiM 
(CuntinueU  on  page  13) 


make  a  pudding  out  of  what  you  choose. 
Won't  that  be  a  splendid  pre»ent>" 

The  children  were   not   sure,   but   they 
loved  Mother  Popple  and  il  she  wanted  to 
make  a  pudding  they  would  let  her  make 
^one.     "Take  anything  you   please." 

Oak  filled  his  two  hands  with  plums. 
You  would  call  Oak's  plums  raisins,  for  a 
long  time  ago  in  the  Land  of  Perhaps  they 
called  raisins  plums.  CJak  just  loved  raisins 
and  told  people  eating  them,  they  gave 
him  red  cheeks. 

Poppy  brought  an  apple.  Mother  Popple 
always  had  apples  in  her  pantry  and  when 
the  children  came  from  school  hungry,  she 
gave  them  a  big  red  apple. 

Petunia  brought  a  package  of  currants 
and  Elm  chose  six  eggs.  All  the  children 
loved  eggs  and  often  had  them  for  dinner 
instead  of  meat. 

Maple  chose  a  funny  nutmeg  and  some 
cinnamon  Willow  brought  a  cup  of  brown 
sugar.  Willow  just  loved  sugar.  The 
Popple  children  seldom  had  it.  but  some- 
times Mother  Popple  would  sprinkle  brown 
•ugar  on  their  bread  and  butter  just  for  a 
'feat.  And  they  liked  it  even  better  than 
candy. 

►  Beech  brought  a  tiny  bottle  of  grajie 
JU'ce  Kose  brought  a  big  bottle  of  milk. 
There  was  always  plenty  of  milk  in  the 
pantry  -refrigerator.      You    would    know 


that  by  the  fine  rosy  cheeks  and  the  spark- 
ling white  teeth  of  all  the  children 

Daisy  l<x>ked  all  over  the  boxes  and 
brought  some  figs.  Little  Peach  came 
with  a  big  piece  of  brown  bread,      how  he 

lovefl  the  crusts  and  would  chew  them  as 
....     ../       I  I     !_:♦ 

II   nis  llIC  tlcpcl«ut:«J  Vrtt   11. 

Mother  Popple  looked  at  the  things  on 
the  table.  It  was  lucky  she  was  a  good 
cook.  "But  Mother  Popple  has  not 
chosen."  the  children  cried.  Just  then 
Little  Peach  came  with  a  plate  of  butter; 
but  the  others  said.  "Oh,  but  she  must 
cho.se  herself  "  "And  1  choose  butter" 
said  Mother  Popple.  "It  is  just  what  the 
pudding  needs  and  we  shall  put  in  a  little 
Hour  and  salt  for  luck" 

I  low  they  all  laughed  and  talkefl  as  they 
cut  the  citron  and  lieat  the  eggs  and  chop- 
ped the  currants  and  raisins.  T  he  pud- 
<ling  was  poured  into  a  clean  white  bag 
and  droppetl  into  a  kettle  of  boiling  water. 
As  it  cooked,  a  most  delicious  smell  came 
from  the  kettle. 

Then  something  happened.  The  King 
was  riding  by  and  he  smelled  the  Christ- 
mas pudding.  Such  a  rich,  spicy  smell 
made  him  stop  his  white  horse  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road.  "My  crown  and  sceptor," 
said  he,  "that  is  absolutely  the  best  smell. 
It  must  come  from  that  white  cottage." 
And  he  rode  right  up  to  the  cottage  door. 
"1  have  come  to  investigate  thesmcll  I  met 
in  the  road,"  said  he  in  a  voice  that  made 
the  children  shake 

"If  you  please,  sir,"  said  Mother  Popple, 
"It  is  the  children's  Christmas  Pudding." 
"Pudding,"  said  the  King.  "1  will  have 
to  take  it  with  me  and  investigate  it. 
And  he  actually  took  the  kettle  off  the 
stove  and  rode  away  with  it.  Mother 
Popple  called  after  him.  "It  will  have  to  be 
eaten  with  a  sauce." 

When  the  King  got  to  the  Royal  Palace 
no  one  knew  about  the  Christmas  pudding 
or  how  to  make  the  sauce  for  it.  So  he 
ordered  them  to  send  for  Mother  Popple. 
She  came  with  her  children.  "I  low  did 
you  ever  think  to  make  a  pudding  with 
such  a  nice  spicy  smell>"  "If  you  please, 
it  was  the  only  thing  1  could  give  the  chil- 
dren for  a  Christmas  present"  And  then 
she  told  the  King  all  alxjut  the  Christmas 
pudding.  "My.  oh  my."  said  he,  "I  have 
been  so  busy  1  forgot  that  tomorrow  is 
Christmas.  f3ut  1  can't  wait  until  to- 
morrow to  taste  that  rich  spicy  smell. 
Please  go  make  a  sauce,  and  then  you  and 
the  children  stay  for  dinner." 

Such  a  royal  dinner  as  the  Popple's  had, 

with  turkey  and  mashed  potatoes  and  lots 

of    gravy,    but    when    they    came   to    the 

pudding   the  King  smacked   his  lips  and 

cried,  "This  is  the  best  pudding  I  ever  ate. 

You  say  it  is  Christmas  Pudding,  but   1 

call  it  plum  pudding.     It  is  absolutely  full 

of   plums."      You   remember   that   in   the 

Land  of  Perhaps  they  call  raisins  plums. 

The  King  led  the  children   to  the  ball 

room  where  a  big  tree  was  full  of  presents. 

But  the  presents  they  received  were  not 

nearly  so  nice  as  the  one  they  gave,   for 

people   have  been   using   their   Christmas 

Plum  Pudding  ever  since. 


Milk  Contest  Rules  and 
Regulations  Penna. 
Farm  Products  Show 

The  1931  Quality  Milk  Show  will  be 
held  in  conjuction  with  the  I  larrisburg 
Show  during  the  week  of  January  l'>to  2V 
The  milk  show  shouhl  lie  of  interest  to  all 
dairymen  ljccau.se  it  educates  as  well  as 
provides  prizes  and  honors.  1  he  main 
purpose  of  this  show  is  to  stimulate  in- 
terest among  milk  producers  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  quality  product. 

The  <|uality  of  milk  is  measured  by  the 
bacteria  content,  the  sediment  test,  and 
the  flavor  and  odor  of  the  sample  submit- 
te<J. 

All  milk  samples  entered  in  the  show, 
therefore,  are  subjected  to  rigid  lalxiratory 
inspection  The  results  of  the  laboratory 
inspection  are  recorded  on  a  card  and 
scored.  This  report  card  or  score  card  is, 
at  the  completion  of  the  show,  mailed  to 
the  exhibitor  to  inform  him  as  to  the 
quality  of  his  milk  sample  If  for  no  other 
reason,  dairymen  should  be  interested  in 
submitting  a  sample  to  the  show,  so  that 
they  may  obtain  a  lalwratory  report  of 
theeffectivenessof  their  sanitary  practices. 
To  submit  a  sample  they  need  only  Ixjr- 
row  or  otherwise  obtain  four  [)int  milk 
bottles  from  local  concerns  handling  same 
and  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  show 
printed  below. 

To  produce  a  milk  sample  with  low  bac- 
teria count  it  is  necessary  to  treat  all 
equipment  to  l>oiling  water  temi)eratures. 
The  cows  should  l)e  washed  clean,  par- 
ticularly around  the  udder,  and  at  the 
time  of  drawing  the  milk,  the  air  should  be 
free  of  dust.  The  milk  should  be  cooled 
with  ice  water  as  soon  after  milking  as 
possible  and  kept  at  low  temperature 
until  it  reaches  I  larrisburg  where  it  will 
immediately  be  placed  in  cold  storage 
until   judged. 

For  entry  blanks  write  to  your  county 
agent,  or  to  the  Pennsylvania  f'arm  Show. 
1  larrisburg.   Pa 

Milk  Contest  Rules 
Competition  is  open  to  all  milk  pro- 
ducers   and   distributors    in    Pennsyl- 


1. 


4. 
5. 


7. 
8. 


Dried  fruits  are  some  of  the  best  con- 
fections for  children  because  the  sweet  is 
less  concentrated. 

An  ap|>lc  placed  in  the  crock  with  the 
plum  pudding  when  it  is  set  away  to  ripen 
gives  the  pudding  a  more  interesting 
flavor. 


Plans  made  well  in  advance  help  the 
Christmas  hostess  avoid  confusion.  A 
list  of  silver,  linen  and  glassware  to  be 
used  at  the  dinner;  the  menu;  market 
order,  and  a  schedule  of  work,  all  help. 


9. 

10 


vania. 

Only  one  entry  may  be  made  in  any 
one  class  from  the  same  farm  or  estab- 
lishment. 

Milk  must  be  prepared  by  the  owner 
or  regular  employee  of  the  farm  or 
establishment. 

Producers  of  certified  milk  are  barred 
from  competition  in  any  other  class. 
Entries  in  milk  classes  consist  of  4 
pints  of  milk  in  pint  bottles,  and  shall 
be  a  comix>site  sample  taken  from  not 
less  than  four  cows 
No  contestant  will  be  entitled  to  plac- 
ing who  does  not  make  answer  to  each 
question  asked  on  the  entry  blank. 
Sign  declaration  and  forward  this 
ollicial  entry  blank  to  R  C  Bressler, 
Director,  Pennsylvania  Farm  Products 
.Show,  I  larrisburg.  Pa.  Additional 
blanks  can  be  secured  as  stated  above. 
Mark  all  packages  "Milk  Place  in 
Cold  .Storage   " 

In  order  that  all  milk  entered  by  con- 
testants may  be  of  the  same  age  when 
scored,  all  samples  must  be  produced 
or  prepared  on  Wednesday  morning, 
January  15  Bottles  should  be  care- 
fully packed  in  ice  in  a  proper  ship- 
ping Ikjx,  and  this  box  plainly  marked 
on  the  inside  cover  as  well  as  on  the 
outside  with  the  owner's  name  and 
address  They  must  reach  I  larris- 
burg not  later  than  5:(X)  p.  m  January 
16,  1931,  the  I  riday  preceding  the 
Show. 

Milk  entere<l  in  class  3  must  be  pro- 
duced in  Pennsylvania. 
Do  not  fail  to  fill  in  breed  on  entry 
blank  for  Classes  I.  2,  and  3 

(Cnntiiiuad  at  bottom  nest  column) 


Chatting  About 

Our  Women's 

Annual  Meeting 

(Continued  from  page  12) 
resulting  from  unemployment  in  the  city 
as  descriljcd   by   Mrs.     I  lenrietta    Calvin 
of  the  Department  of  I  lome  Economics  of 
the    Philadelphia    Public    Schools,    could 

return  home  to  the  country  to  say  fervent 

I      .1  I.J... :kl» 

grace  over  me  iiitct;  mcois  «  »a«j  ,»^— — «. 

to  put  before  their  own  family. 

Mrs.  Calvin  described  the  relief  meas- 
ures which  were  being  planned  in  Phila- 
delphia to  provide  breakfasts,  beginning 
Deceml}er  1st.  for  six  thousand  children. 
This  number  does  not  represent  all  of  those 
actually  needing  the  assistance,  and  the 
hojie  was  expre8.sed  that  by  February 
means  would  be  provided  to  care  for  ten 
thousand  children.  These  breakfasts 
served  in  the  public  schools  consist  of  a 
bowl  of  hot  cooked  cereal,  a  bottle  of  milk 
and  two  slices  of  well  buttered  day-old 
bread. 

"The  Marriage  Shoppe."  the  newest 
play  by  Happy  Goldsmith,  was  presented 
by  the  Dairy  C'ouncil  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs  Del  Macan  Lawrence  of  the  De- 
partment of  I  lealth  Education 

Women's  Luncheon  and  General 

Banquet 
At  the  luncheon  following  the  morning 
program.  Dr.  Dorothy  Child  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Medical  Inspection  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Schools,  brought  out  many 
helpful  health  points  in  her  address.  "The 
I  lazards  of  I  lome  Making."  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  luncheon.  Dr.  1  lannah 
McK.  Lyons,  as  toastmistress,  introduced 
to  the  audience  various  special  guests  and 
home  demonstration  agents. 

The  evening  banquet  of  the  Association 
was  attended  by  nearly  800  men  and 
women.  On  Wednesday  morning  prior 
to  the  closing  session  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing a  tour  of  historical  Philadelphia  was 
conducted  as  one  of  the  features  for  the 
attending  women. 

Editor's  Note:  Some  of  those  present 
at  the  meetings  this  year  were  attending 
for  the  sixth  or  eighth  time  and  more.  For 
many  others  it  marked  what  we  hope  will 
be  the  beginning  of  a  regular  attendance. 
Taken  all  in  all  the  sessions  were  informal, 
friendly  gatherings  with  some  seriousness, 
some  fun.  and  a  great  deal  of  good  fellow- 
ship. I  f  you  were  able  to  be  with  us  we  are 
glad.  If  it  was  i/npossible  this  time,  we 
shall  look  forward  to  seeing  you  there  next 
November  as  we  are  already  beginning  to 
plan  for  a  meeting  bigger  and  better  than 
ever. 


Three  Associations  Lead 

in  Cow  Testing 

West  Chester,  Chester  Valley  and 
Cumberland  No  I  cow  testing  associa- 
tions led  the  71  groups  reporting  for  the 
month  of  October,  C.  R.  Gearhart,  state 
supervisor  of  testing  for  the  Pennsylvania 
State   C'ollege,    announces. 

Testing  762  cows,  the  West  Chester 
association  stood  first.  Chester  Valley 
was  second  with  704  cows  tested.  Cum- 
berland No.  I  was  first  in  the  number  of 
1000  pound  milkers  with  155,  and  West 
Chester  stoo<l  second  with  I  52  of  the  heavy 
milkers.  West  Chester  led  in  the  number 
of  40-pound  butterfat  producers  with  1  17. 
while  Cumberland  No.  I  has  96  of  such 
cows. 


1 1.  Ship  all  packages  of  milk  prepaid  by 
express  to  the  State   Farm   Products 
Show,  Care  of  Swift  &  Co.,  Seventh 
and  North  Streets,  1  larrisburg.  Pa. 
Milk  samples  are  scored   for    bacteria, 
perfect  score,  35  points;    flavor  and  odor, 
perfect  score,   15  points;  visible  dirt,  per- 
fect score,  10  points;  fat,  perfect  score.  15 
points;   solids,   not   fat;   perfect   score    15 
points. 
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(I'linlliiuiil  friiin  page  •>) 


Tin;  I'"(»i.i.o\vi\i, 
()K  Mii.k: 


Iaiii.i;  I'kisims  in  Hi  i am 


nil 


F'kk  I  >  IV  Ijh  (  I.  MoMii  nv  Momh.  Di  «is,,  \<,M), 
MII.K    I'KICKS     I'KK   100  I.I5S.      }',    HC  I  IliR  FAT 
J-'isral  y<;n  I'.iulitii^  Oclnhcr  .)'/,  I'KiO 
Sol  K(  k:     |>kui;  Lists  Issi  i  d  i.y  Imi  k-Siaii-  Muk  I'hoi.ix  i.ks'  A.ss( 


ON     IMI     \  AKIOI  s  Cl.AssIS 


LsscKiAiTuN,  Inc. 


Daii:  of  IssiK 


BASIC  PRICKS 


I'IRIOI) 
lo  WllUII 

Ani  II  Aiii.i; 


K.  ().  M. 

I'llll  A. 


Oct.  28,  iy2'>. 


I".  ().  M. 
51  Ml  Ml. 


srRfM.rs  PKi(i:s 


I'l  Klol) 
lo  \\  ll|(  II 

Airi.K  aiii.i; 


Siki'i.i  s 


Nov.  2*),  1Q29. 


Dec.  28,  1929. 


Nov. 
Dec. 


1929 
1929 


Jan.  28.  1930. 


Feb.  28,  1930. 


Mar.  28.  1930. 


Apr.  28,  1930. 


May  28,  1930. 
June  28,  1930. 
July  28,  1930  . 
Aug.  28,  1930. 


$3.94 

^  9  J 

3.09(a) 


Jan.,  1930 


Feb.,  1930 
.Mar..  1930 
Apr.,  1930 


Sep.  29.  1930. 


Oct.  28.  1930. 


May,  1930 
June,  1930 
July,    1930 


Aug.,   1930 


Sep., 
Oct., 


1930 


3.69 


3.69 


3  .<(. 
3.11(a) 

3.11 


.\. 


1 '».'"> 


3.11 
3.  if 


3.69 


3.69 
3.69 
3.69 


3.11 


3.11 


3.11 


1930 


3.69 


3.69 


3.11 


3.11 
3.11 
3  11 


Dec., 

"7a.... 
Ffl... 
M.ir. 
.Apr.. 
M..V. 
Jun. 
.lul.. 
Au^.. 
Sep.. 


Note:— (a)  Price  change  effective  December  20,  1929. 


-MILK  PRUi:s     PKK  lOO  LBS.— 4%  BUTTER  VXT 
K.  ().  M.  Piiii.Ai)i;i.i'iir\,  Pinnsvi.vania 
Fiscal  Veiir  Ending  October  Jl,  1930 
Inter-State  Milk  Prodtcers'  Association.  Inc. 


Oct.. 


1929 

1'Mii 
I'M) 
I'Md 
!')>  1 
V>M) 
V>M) 
V>M) 
I'l.U) 
1930 
1930 


V.  ().  M. 

I'llll. s. 


S.'  fiO 


F.  O.  B. 

Ri;c.  St  A. 


1 


(X 

ll'> 


1  '»(> 

1  So 
1  94 
2,0<> 
2.4.S 
2.47 


1    96 
1   74 

1  n 

1   l.s 

1  .>i 
1  .v> 


1  -"» 

1   Mt 

1  ^\ 

1   88 


1.89 


MILK  PRICKS     PKR   liio  I.M.S.     4',',  UrTTKRKAT 

F.  ().   B.   PlIIIADl  l.l-IIIA,   PiNNSVI  VWIA 

Prices  Applying  V,  a„ss  I  or  lUsi,   Milk  Durine 
,  ^  risctl  icar  KndingOitobrr  .Usl 

Interstate  M,U{  Pkodi  ckrs'  Ass^k-iation.  Inc. 

Movrn 

'   •-"  '•'-'  l'*.',S  )i»)() 

•^"''■'"'"T jrJTTT) 

3  57 


TTTTT 

~.i .  69 


3  69 


3^69 

I       3  81 


3  81 


3.69 


3  69 


3.69 


Weighted  .ANtTam-s  lor  tlio  year  (h) 
KoTE.— 


^69 

.i  94 


(") 
(ft) 
ic) 


\\yi,'hte.l  l>v  Qnantitu's.  .S„l.|  at  Mmi,-.  |  Surplus  an.l  II  Surplus 
\\.M.;llte(l  I.y  (Juantltics  SdI.I  K.ich  Month 
I'rirc  change  effective  Decembi-r  20,  1929. 


\V«iKlil<<l  .Ascnigc  lor 
the  Year  (a) 


f3..W.S 


$^  f.90 


s< 


MILK  PRICKS     PKR   100  LUS.—l^o  BUTTERFAT 

F.  ().  B.  Pmi.ADiapniA,  Pennsylvania 

Prices  Applvins,  /"  Class  II  or  Surplus  St  ilk 

During,  Fiscal  Vrar  Ending  Oclohrr  31st 

Inter-StateJVIilk  Proditers'  Association,  Inc. 

MONTFI 
November.  ....... 

December 


January. 
February . 


I        192ft 

J ('')_ 

I         (h) 


%1  'H. 


3.17 


2  73 


2  9.S 


March. 
April . . 


I        2.71        I       3.01 


192S 

3  03 
2  92 


1920 


I'MO 


(ft) 


$2  (>0 


$.Cft<)0      ( 

(h\      .V'"'^'",'"'  ''^'  'III  i'Uiti.>  orniilk  sol.i  ..t   l{,.si.    Pri, ,.  ,,,<h  month 
(c)  -  I  rue  change  effective  December  20.  1929. 

MILK   PRICKS     PKR    100  L|{S.  -4%  BI'TTERFAT 
'•.  <).  U.  Piiii.\i)|..i.,.|iiA,  Pi;n\svlv\vi\ 
Average  Prices  of  All  Milk  Wnghled  hy  C/.,.v.,r.v  (a) 
,  „  ,.  '''"'"'R  f-'^r'tl  y<<ir  F.ndingOcto'herJIst 

Inter-St.vte  Milk  Proi,,  ,  ,;ks'  Asso<  ivtion,  Int 


embenlWO^ 
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OUR  FOURTEENTH  YEAR 

Annual  Address  by  H.  D.  Allebach,  President,  Inter-State 
^'^  Milk  Producers'  Association 

(Coliliniiril  from  piifc  14) 

PRonrc HON  of  milk  in  intkr  statk  terkitoky 

'  ^  By  Fiscal  Year  Ending  October  3ht 

Average  Daily  Purcluises 
Based  on  pun  liases  of  rc|Mirting  buyers 

.  ,«  POLNPS  WHOLE  MILK 

NfoNTH  I 


f 


1026 


^^ 


I 


T92S     t 


(lO(H)l  l.s.)i(l(K)<)lbs.)|(10(M)lb8.) 
l,n<  1,2H7  1,.S3S 


(1000  lbs.) 
1.458 


(UHK)ins.  ) 
1,637 


DFTAILS  OF  WKK.HTED  PRICKS  19.W 

l-hK   100  I. Its.      4%  HIT  I  IKFAT      F.  O.  H    PHILADELPHIA 

Fiscal  Year  Endirta  October  31  si 


SOLD  in  PRKE  CI.ASSIFICATION 


PER  CENT  CLASS 
SAI.I  S   AR1-;  OF  TOTAI 


iiM 


Jtl 


i.m 


i» 


iit 


i» 


i» 


Basic 

Surplus. . . 


All  Milk 


87   22 
12.78 

100  00 


(1)  AVERAf.E  pRin; 
di;rin<,  VKAk 


$C724 
2.179 


(IpVeighTecI  by  quantities  sold  "in  each  price  classification  each  month. 

BASIC  AND  SCRPLUS  PRODCCTION  -1926-1930 

liy  Fiscal  Year  Ending  Octnher  31st 


proportion  of  total  sales  as 


Year 


1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
19.W 


Basic 


I  Surplus  |II  Surplus 


(IVr  <ent 


(Per  cent)! (Per  cent) 


'M)  OS 

9  .S9 

0  .U) 

8K  82 

10  84 

0  .U 

8f>  61 

12.9^ 

0  4ft 

8<>  48 

10   13 

0   V) 

87  22 

12  78 

.... 

WEKiHTKD  AVERAGE  PRICES 


B,i 


I   Surplus  (D'II  Surplus  (DTotal  (2) 


(Dollars) 
3  ,?85 

3 .  im 

^ .  ftW 
^  7.S.S 
3  724 


(Dollars) 
2.582 
2.743 
2.799 
2 .  702 
2.179 


(Dollars) 
2  077 
2  267 
2 .  35ft 
2  328 


(Dollars) 
3  304 

I     3  .SH.? 

,  3  5ft9 
3.642 
3.526 


(I) 


\Vcij;ht<-.l  by  <|u.uititi.s  soMrarh  mouth  in  resiK-ctive  pri.e  classification. 


(2)-\Vuighted  by  quantites  mjI.I  during  \ear  in  e.ich  price  classihcation. 


Penn  State  Marketing  Class  Visits  Philadelphia  Markets 


2.84 


2.53 
2  32 


2  78 


2.62 


2  94 


2  93        I 


1.98 


May  ■ 


2.45 


3  00 


June 


2  .50 


2.65 


2  93 

2_7.5_ 
2  71 


2  89 


2  73 


July 


2.. S3 


2..S9 


I       2.65 


2  03 
1.96 


August . 


September. 


October 


Weighted  .Average  for 
the  Year  (a) 


2  ftft 


2  .SO 


2  63 


2,.S6 


1  86 


2  70 


2  .S4 


2  .S8 


2  .54 


1  94 


2  78 


2  68 


2  63 


2.74 


2  88 


2  79 


2  88 


2.74 


I        2  8.H 


2  09 

2  45 


$2  582 


(h) 


2  47 


$2  743 


$2   799 


$2,702 


(a)-Weighted  by  quantities  of  mil k  sold  at  First"sli7i;niri^^;^^^dr;ili^ 
(ft)-First  Surplus  Prices  not  in  effect  during  months  m  indicated. 


$2.18 


(n) 
(h) 

(Continuad  on  pnge  IS) 


Weighted  .Averauf 
the  Year  (ft) 


/^A^     «;'"'^'!'""'.'  .''y  quantities  sold  at  Bii 

(ft)     Weighted  by  total  quantities  of  milk  sold 


'.l'^.  ''"fl  Surplus  Prices  each  month, 
each  month. 


The  Class  of  students  in  Marketing,  in 
the  Department  of  A^ru  iiltural  Kconomics 
Pennsylvania  State  (  ollege,   visited   and 
inspected  on   November    )3th.    14th   and 
lith  many  plants  and  marketing  units  in 
the  Philadelphia  district.    The  tour,  which 
i«  Ml  annual  feature  of  the  schedule  in  this 
department    included    visits    lo    the    Pro 
Aduce   Terminal.    Pcnna.    K.    K.:    Quaker 
^City  Cold  Storage   Plant:   Produce  Auc- 
tion; P  R   R  Terminal.  OreRon  and  Dela 
ware  Ave.;  Abbots  Ire  (ream  Plant;  The 
Hom  and   I  lardart   Commisaary;    Great 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  (^'o.  Warehouse: 
Bayuk  Cigar  f-'actory  and  the  offices  of  the 
Inter-State   Milk  Producer.s'    Association 
On  the  second  day.  trips  wrre  made  to 
theSupplee-Wills-Joncs  Mdk  Plant.  Cam- 
den.  N.  J.;   Campbell's  .Soup   Company. 
Camden.  N    J.;  Louis   Burk.    Inc..    Meat 
Packers.  Philadelphia.  Pa.     A  tour  of  the 
Port    of    Philadelphia,    in    the    city    tUR 
John  Wanamaker"  was  also  made  on  this 
day   and   visits    were    also    made    to    the 
Reading   Railroad   Crain    Klevator;    Port 
Richmond  and  to  the  Tidewater  Terminal 
On  the  third  day.  inspections  were  made 
«t  the  Dock  Street   Markets:   to  Webb's 
Wool  Warehouse;  the  National  League  of 
Commission  Merchants;  the  United  .States 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  F.conomic  s  and  the 
Grain  Trading  floor  of  the  Commercial 
Exchange. 

During  the  students  visit  to  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  1 1.  D. 


Allebach.  president,  outlined  the  principal 
functions  of  the  operation  of  the  associa- 
tion I.  R.  Zollers.  secretary,  briefly  out- 
lined the  various  service  features,  per- 
formed by  the  association  for  its  members, 
while  August  A  Miller.  Fxlitor  of  the 
Milk  Producers'  Review,  made  a  few  brief 
remarks. 

The   tour   was   under   the  direction   of 
Prof.  I'    P.  Weaver.  Department  of  Agri 
cultural    Economics.    Pennsylvania   .St.Ate 
College,  and  included  the  following  group 
of  flturlents: 


CauKhey.  Paul 
.Shari)c,  Clayton 
I  laydcn.  L.  J. 
Cirillin.  Roy  M. 
Lutcher,  L. 
.Storch,  K.  E. 
Kreider,  J.  K 
Vreeland.  F.  F. 
Stoops,  P.  M. 
Cohen,  J    M. 
Wil.son.  W   M. 
I  layes.  I  I    C. 
Carson,  B.  B 


Williams.  Sam 
Loughry.  F  G 
Scholl.  W   M. 
Martin.  Wm.  H 
1  lomm.  N   5. 
Simon.  1 1.  P 
Shuman.  1 1.  O 
1  laag.  L.  D 
I  lenning. 
Stouff.  C  W 
Brick.  H.  G 
Foly.  Jos.  P. 
Sherlock.  G.  W. 


Professor  F.  B.  Morrison  says  that  if 
the  poorest  cow  of  every  low-producing 
herd  was  sold  to  the  butcher  that  the  dairy 
surplus  problem  would  disappear  over 
night.  The  best  way  to  locate  that  cow 
is  to  join  a  dairy  herd  improvement  asso 
ciation. 


De  Laval 

MilKers 

Have  an 
Over^whelming  Lead 

JUST  as  the  De  Laval  Separator  has  an  overwhelm- 
ing lead  over  all  other  makes,  both  in  numbers  in 
use  and  in  popular  acceptance,  so  does  the  De  Laval 
Milker  lead  in  its  field. 

Every  investigation  of  a  widespread  nature  reveals 
that  there  are  now  more  De  Laval  Milkers  in  use 
than  of  any  other  make,  and  that  when  it  comes  to 
the  kind  of  machine  prospective  users  intend  to  buy, 
De  Laval  Milkers  have  an  overwhelming  preference. 

The  most  recent  investigation  to  come  to  hand  is 
that  made  by  Electricity  on  the  Farm  among  its 
200,000  readers,  who  are  scattered  from  coast  to  coast. 
Among  other  questions  which  they  asked  their  read- 
ers was  whether  or  not  they  owned  a  milking  ma- 
chine and  if  so  what  make;  whether  they  planned  to 
buy  a  milking  machine  and  if  so  what  make.  The  re- 
sults of  this  questionnaire  are  as  follows: 


Brand  Name 

1.  De  Laval  Milker 

2 

3 

4 

9»    

6 

7 

o*        

lu*  ..•-. 

11 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
dairy  world  has  definitely  made  up  its  mind  as  to  the 
superiority  of  the  De  Laval  Milker.  This  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  remarkable  satisfaction  that 
thousands  of  De  Laval  Milkers  are  now  giving  m  all 
parts  of  the  country.  There  is  no  other  equipment 
that  a  dairy  farmer  can  own  which  will  yield  him  so 
much  in  profit  and  satisfaction  as  a  De  Laval  Mag- 
netic Milker.  It  saves  time  and  labor  twice  a  day,  365 
days  a  year;  it  does  a  better  job  of  milking  and  pro- 
duces a  cleaner  product. 

De  Laval  Milkers  are  sold  on  such  easy  terms  that 
they  will  pay  for  themselves  while  you  are  using  them. 

See  your  De  Laval  dealer  or  write  nearest  office 
for  full  information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

New  York  Chicago  San  FrancUeo 


rrrntacr 

Pcrcenlasr  Machine. 
Drsirrd  by  Tho»e 

tw  Owned 

That  IMan  to  Buy 

307c 

7S7o 

14% 

11%. 

10% 

2%) 

8% 

— 

10% 

1% 

10% 

1% 

S7o 

B7o 

5%) 

— 

1% 

1% 

— 

5%; 

2%) 

l*S  Broadway 


ftOO  Jackson  Blvd. 
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Federal  Boards  Join 
Hands  to  Teach  Co- 
operative Marketing 

The    Federal    Farm    Board    and     the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
have  joined  hands  in  a  program  to  pro- 
mote education  in  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices  of   cooperative   marketing   of   agri- 
cultural commodities  and  food  products. 
Under    this    arrangement    information 
on   the  latest  developments  in  the  mar- 
keting of  specific  farm  commodities  will 
be  available  to  teachers  of  day  classes  in 
the  high  schools  and  of  evening  classes 
for    farmers.      This    information    will    be 
prepared  with  special   reference  to  mar- 
keting   conditions    governing    every    im- 
portant region  of  the  country.    Commod- 
ity marketing  specialists  in   the  Federal 
Farm   Board   will  work  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  in  developing  this  subject  mat- 
ter. 

It  is  expected  that   the  united  efforts 
of   the    two   Government    boards    to    lay 
greater  stress  on  the  teaching  of  coopera- 
tive marketing  in  the  vocational  agricul- 
tural schools  will  result  in  a  clearer  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  farm  popula- 
tion of  the  principles  of  cooperative  mar- 
keting and  of  the  value  of  selling  agricul- 
tural products  cooperatively      The  close 
contact  which   teachers  of  vocational  ag- 
riculture have  with  both  the  younger  and 
older  generations  on  the  farms,  will  it  is 
believed  enable  them   to  make  the  local 
school    a    center    for    the    discussion    of 
community  marketing  problems  and   for 
the  development  of  community  coopera- 
tive marketing  plans. 

Commenting  on  the  opportunity  which 
teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  have  in 
stimulating    interest    in    and    helping    to 
develop    cooperative    marketing,    A     W 
McKay,  chief  of  the  division  of  coopera- 
tive   marketing    of    the    Federal     Farm 
Board,  cites  the  action  recently  taken  by 
farmers    in    the    tobacco-growing   district 
of   Virginia,    who,    as   the   result   of   joint 
conferences     with     county      agricultural 
agents,    vocational    agriculture    teachers, 
and  the  Farm  Board,  recently  decided  to 
organize  their  own  cooperative  marketing 
association. 

If  the  great  resources  and  ability  of 
the  agencies  engaged  in  the  teaching  of 
vocational  agriculture,"  says  Mr  McKay, 
can  be  focussed  more  directly  on  eco- 
nomic problems  connected  with  the 
production  and  marketing  of  farm  pro- 
ducts, the  development  of  farmer  leader 
ship  and  consequently  the  growth  of 
more  substantial  cooperatives,  will  be 
materially  hastened." 

Within    the    next    few    weeks    regional 
conferences  will  be  held  by  representatives 
of  the  Vocational   Education  Board  and 
commodity  specialists  of  the  Farm  Board 
with  supervisors  of  vocational  agriculture 
in  the  principal  States,  to  enlist  the  help 
of  the  latter  group  in  the  movement  to 
teach   cooperative   marketing   in   the  vo- 
cational  agriculture  schools  and   to  map 
out  plans  for  accomplishing  this  objective 
most   effectively       Such   conferences   will 
be  held   m   Dallas,  Texas:  Chicago,    111  ; 
St.  Paul.  Minn.;  and  Chattanooga.  Tenn 
Vocational     education     in     agriculture 
was  inaugurated   on  a  nation-wide  scale 
with    the    passage   of   the   Smith-Hughes 
Act  in   1917.  which  provides  for  Federal 
cooperation   with   State   boards  of  voca- 
tional education  in  promoting  the  estab- 
lishment of  vocational  agricultural  schools 
and    classes.      The   Government    depart- 
ment charged  with  the  administration  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act  is  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education. 
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Slight  Recovery 

in  Crop  Prospects 

While  a  slight  recovery  wa.s  made  in  the 
condition  of  growing  crops  in  most  parts 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
during  September  due  to  local  rains,  the 
corn  crop  still  remains  as  the  smallest  since 
the  Civil  War.  the  buckwheat  production 
at  only  slightly  more  than  one  half  of  an 
-•v.a,5c«.iop,  the  potato  yield  at  t>,Uin».UHi 
bushels  below  the  5-year  average,  hay  at 
1.000.000  tons  short  of  normal  and  to- 
bacco at  10.000.000  pounds  under  the 
1924-1928  average,  according  to  I'ederal- 
State  estimates. 

On  the  other  hand,  wheat  production  is 
estimated  at  5.000.000  bushels  and  oats  at 
2.500.000  bushels  above  the  average. 
Apples  will  be  2.500,000  bushels  short  of 
the  average.  Peaches  are  estimated  at 
only  slightly  more  than  one-half  of  the 
average.  The  pear  crop  is  twice  as  large 
as  the  1929  production,  while  grapes  will 
be  about  1 ,000  tons  short  of  normal. 

The  following  table  gives  the  October 
1st  forecast  and  the  five-year  average  pro- 
duction for  the  principal  field  and  fruit 
crops  grown  in  Pennsylvania 

October  I 
Crop.  forec.m 

Corn  (bu.  ).     .    29.084.000 

Winter  Wheat  (bus.).  . 


P^rembtr, 


Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Associati 


(CiMitiiiiirtl  friiin  pngc  I) 


State  Cooperative 
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5. 


..    —  , ,.  ...  25. 1 10.000 

O.U  (bus.) 39.918.000 

Kye(bue.)         .      2.210.000 

Buckwhe.t  (bus.) 2.256.000 

KolBloe.  (but  ). 20.060.000 

I  obacco  (Ibi.) 40.898.(KH) 

•'•y/'""") J.670.(MX) 

Apple,  (bu.  )^ 8.326.000 

i  cache.  (bu».) 9)6.000 

He.r.(bu.)    $95,000 

(-•rapes  (Ion.)    17  550 


5-year 
average 

55.440.000 

20.375.000 

)7.»08.(K)0 

1.693,000 

4.179.000 

26.036.000 

50.856.000 

4,548.(K)0 

9.372.0(K) 

1.525.000 

573.000 

18.714 


Bacteria  Are  Both  Good 
and  Bad,  Scientist  Says 


Uncle   Ab   says    that   depression   hurts 
least   those    who   have  the  confidence  of 
fellow  men. 


"Not  all  bacteria  are  harmful,  in  fact. 
many  are  distinctly  beneficial  to  mnnkind." 
says  Dr  A  C  Hunter,  head  of  the  bac- 
teriological unit  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  "I  mske  this  state- 
ment to  dispel  what  I  understand  is  a 
widespread  belief  that  all  bacteria  are  in- 
jurious to  health." 

Doctor  I  lunter  divides  germ  life  roughly 
into  three  groups.     The  first   group,   mi- 
crobes   beneficial    to    mankind,    includes 
those   which    produce   through    fermenta- 
tion   such    foods    as    pickles,    sauerkraut, 
and  some  varieties  of  cheese      The  second 
group  of  bacteria  is  composed  of  organ- 
isms  which    are   harmful    or   destructive. 
In  this  group  a.-e  included  the  germs  which 
cause    poisoning    and    disease    and    those 
which  rot  or  sour  food,  making  it  unfit  for 
use.     Between  these  two  groups  is  a  third 
containing  hundreds  of  kinds  of  bacteria 
which   play  no   part   in   food   production, 
poisoning,  or  spoilage 

"For  the  purpose  of  an  illustration  of 
the  first  group."  suggests  Doctor  I  lunter. 
"consider  the  bacteria  used  in  producing 
the  fermented  milk  product  kn-.w  as 
acidophilus  milk  It  is  produced  by  grow- 
ing bacteria  of  a  certain  type  in  milk 
Bacteriologists  in  the  f  ood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration frequently  examine  acido- 
philus milk  and  .similar  preparations  to 
ascertain  whether  these  products  actually 
contain  true  acidophilus  bacilli  and.  if  .so. 
whether  sufficient  numbers  of  living  mi- 
crobes of  the  type  are  present. 

"There  is  no  need  to  be  alarmed  about 
the  harmful  bacteria."  assures  Doctor 
I  lunter  "It  is  possible  to  keep  them  out 
of  food  and  such  prevention  is  more  evi- 
dent today  than  ever  before  .Some  of 
the  precautions  taken  today  are  the 
pasteurization  of  milk,  chlorination  of 
water,  the  growing  of  shellfish  only  in  clean 
water,  and  the  generally  improved  methods 
of  food  handling.  Even  the  dreaded  bo- 
tulinus.  an  outlaw  which  causes  food 
poisoning,  is  not  now  the  menace  it  was 
once." 


State,  to  take  over  the  20,000  miles  of 

the  town-ihip  roads. 

Resolved,  that  we  deplore  the  practice 
of  contractors   to   work   on  road  con- 
struction on  Sunday. 
Resolved,  that  we  approve  the  work 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Commit- 
tee of  Pennsylvania. 
Re.solvetl.   that    the  farmers  shall   re- 
ceive the  Philadelphia   f    o    b    price, 
less  only  the  cost  of  getting  the  milk  to 
Philadelphia. 

6.  Resolved,  that  no  new  rules  be  passed 
on  the  second  day  unless  they  were 
brought  up  the  first  day  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

7.  f^esolved.  that  we  urgently  re<|ue»t 
the  Trustees  of  State  College  to  take 
up  at  the  earliest  moment  the  erection 
of  an  adequate  and  up  to-date  dairy 
building. 

Afternoon  Session 

The  annual  report  of  the  President,  1 1 
D.  Allebach,  was  presented  at  the  open 
ing  of  the  afternoon  session  The  presi- 
dent's annual  rejKjrt  outlined  the  activities 
and  accomplishments  of  the  association 
during  its  past  fiscal  year.  It  was  shown 
among  other  things,  that  the  organization 
had  handled  805, 525. 785  pounds  of  milk 
for  its  members  This  milk  was  valued  at 
approximately  $29,  J70. 199  00. 

This  volume  of  milk  was  produced  in 
24  counties  in  Pennsylvania.  9  counties 
in  New  Jersey.  9  counties  in  M.ryland. 
^  counties  in  Delaware  and  in  parts  of 
several  counties  of  Virginia  and  We.t 
Virginia.  The  association  has  a  total 
membership  of  28.512  producers  and  it  is 
represented  in  the  field  by  )06  local  units 
(NoTK  a  full  report  of  Mr.  Alleb.^rhs 
address  is  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
of  the  Milk  Producers'  Review.) 

O  E   Reed,  head  of  the  Dairy  Division, 
United  StatcH  Department  of  A;?riculturp. 
Washm;{ton.  D    C  .  made  an  intereHtin;< 
address,  referring  to  the  condition  of  t"ie 
dairy     industry     from     u    national    view 
|>oint       Some    very    interestini;    develop 
ments  may  be  learned  by  reading  his  ad- 
dress, as  printed  on  page    7    of  this  issue 
of  the  Milk  Producers'  Review 
The  Annual  Banquet 
The  numf)er  of  members  and  guests  at- 
tending the  annual  banquet  of  the  associa- 
tion, which  was  held  in  the  ballroom  of  the 
Benjamin    1  ranklin    I  lofel.    on    Tuesday 
evening,   outnumbered   even   that   of   last 
year. 

Following  an  excellent  dinner  1  redcrick 
Shangle.  vice  president  of  the  Inter  Stale 
Milk   Producers'   Association,    introduced 
a    number    of    those    present.    in?ludin?. 
Robert      W.      BaldL-rston.     Manager     of 
tlie    National    D.ury    Council,    who    was 
formerly    secretary   of     the     [Philadelphia 
Interstate    Dairy    Council;    Charles    W 
I  lolman.   secretary  of  the   Niitiona!   Milk 
Producers'  I  ederation,  Washinj^ton,  D  C  ; 
I    P  Willits.  former  president  of  the  Inter 
State       Milk         Producers'     Association; 
C       R.    Lindback.     president.      Abbott's 
Dairies.    Inc.   Philadelphia,   and  A.   Mc- 
Inncrney.  president  of  the  Nafiond  Dairy 
Products    Corporation,    who    made    brief 
responses. 

The  entertainment  feature  of  the  ban 
quet.    was   a    presentation    of     "Beauty's 


*ConTerence   Attracts 

Large  Numbers 

Interest  in  cooperative   marketing   and 
:  j..„g  ran  high  at  the  fifth  annual  Co 


Bloom.  "  a  comedy  of  Old  English  Co,   perative  Conference  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Life        The    presentation    was    tiu4  CoHese.  November  20  to  11.      I  he 

members  of  the  office  staff  of  the  I,    !!'l,„,es  attending  the  .sessions  voted 
State  Millc  Produo^.' A— '•:-»:-       "125  delgai" 

"  ^"^ •*|„mmously  for  another  con.ercnce  ncxi 


Credit  extensions    and    collections    en- 
of    the   co-operative 


F^hiladelphia    Inter  State    Dairy  Co« 
under   the  direction  of   Del    Rose  M,    'ear 

Lawrence  and  Miss  Louise  Everts.  Ciru"  

Program   for  the  Wives  of  the  M,    raged  tf<e  attention   c 

bers  and  Visiting  Guest.       .preventatives    m    the    opening    session 
lor  a  full  report  of  the  activiti«„„    Thursday  afterncKin.    NovernlH.-r   20.      M. 

C   Black,  of  the  Allegheny   C:ounty  Co- 
M.  S  James,  of  the 


nection     with     the     ladies     program,     C.  Blac 


"Nome    and    Health 


I^Kc   .    pap 


.     „■   .    pap     )peraiivc  r»'~"-^—  . 

this  issue  of  the  Milk  Prcxlucers'  R^v,    Jnion  City  Co-operative  Association,  anc 

ion       \  0  Kuhns.  of  the  Wysox   I  armers  C  o 
The  second  day's  session   opened 


Dairy    Council 

The  meeting  of  the  delegates  and  ma 
l)ers  of  the  association  was  ag  lin  held 
the  Ball  Room  of  the  Benjamin  I  rankj 
I  lotel  About  400  members  and  gun 
attended  this  session,  which  was  liria 
of  an  educational  nature 


,perative  Association; 


,«rative  Company,  led  the  discussion. 


visits  of  inspection  to  the  variou,  ,  In  the  Friday  morning  session.  ».. 
and  ice  cream  plants  in  Philadelphj,,  ShiBert.  of  the  Northhampton  Coun 
in  Camden.  N  J  Over  20t)  memljent,  Cooperative  Association,  talked  on  feder- 
part  on  these  tri|.s  which  were  under)  .ted  buying;  1 1  ^  Allebach.  of  the  Inter- 
supervision  of  the  field  representative  State  Milk  Producers  Association,  dis- 
the  Inter  State  M.Ik  Producers'  Aws  cuaaed  a  wund  marketing  organization 
tion     and    the    Philadelphia     Interljuid  membership,    and   J    K.  Stern,  of  the 

Itural     economics     depart- 


college  agricul 
ment.  presented  some  rcsul 
lembership  problems 
Starting  the  Friday  afternoon  session 
Quentin  Reynolds,  general  manager  of  the 
Eaatern  States  Farmers  Exchange,  told 
o(  the  background,  accomplishments,  and 


jIts  of  a  study  of 


oi  an  education  tl  nature  o(  the  background,  accomplisnmenis.  unu 

H  D.  Allebach.  president,  preiii  aima  of  the  Exchange.  1  le  emphasized 
and  introduced  as  the  first  sppiker.  If«  that  the  value  of  the  service  rendered 
R  C;  Bressler.  Deputy  .Secretary,  ahould  hold  the  members  rather  than 
Agriculture.  Commonwealth  of  Penaw  other  interests.  II  FL  Balicock.  general 
Mr    Bressler  outlined  brirfly  t J  manager  of  the  Crange  League  Federation. 


vania.      Mr 

achievements  of  Agriculture  in  Peninr 
vania  and  stressed  particularly  the  cm 
ing  Pennsylvania  Farm  Products  Show.t 
be  held  in  its  new  show  building  dura 
the  week  of  January  19-2?.  I9}| 

Stanley  Foremin  Reed.  General  Cta 
sel  for  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  briel 
outlined  a  nurnbsr  of  the  more  rects 
developments  in  connection  with  ti« 
Farm  Board's  activities  and  outlined  bm! 
ly  some  of  its  current  development!  i 
extending  lo.ms  t  >  organized  cjoperatiw 
organizations. 

Ern-st  Burnham.  Western  State  Tesil 
er's  College.     Michigan,    the    next  speii 
er.   stressed     the     develoj.ment     of    tin 
and     other     rural      activities      and    tke 
value  of    brinijin?   to   the   farmer  all  tt« 
facts  in  connection  with  the  situation 
Officers    Elected 
Following    the   general    meeting  of  tin 
association    the    Board    of    Directors  iwl 
for  formal  organization 

I  he   following  officers   were  electrl  t» 
serve  during  the  current  year. 
Officers 
President      II    D  Allebach.  Montgomerr 
Co  .  Pa 

Vice  President  Frederick  Shanjit 
Mercer  Co  ,  N.  J 

Secretary  I  Ralph  Zollers.  Manl 
gomery  Co  ,   Pa. 

Assistant  Secretary  August  A  Mills 
Delaware  Co  ,  Pa. 

Treasurer  Robert  I  Brintcm.  CheaW 
Co,    Pa 

Assistant  Treasurer  V .  M  Twininj. 
Bucks  (So  .   Pa. 

Executive  Committee 
1 1    D   Allebach.  Chairman 
Frederick  Shan<le  E.  1  I    Donovan 


I 


Robert  F"    Brinton 
F.  P   Willits 
K.  I     Fussey 


A.  B.  Waddington 
F-   Nelson  Jamei 
A    R    Marvel 


Shavings  arc  superior  to  all  other  ma- 
terials for  hen's  nests. 


House  Farm  Machines 

This  IS  a  good  time  to  hou.se  any  farm 
machinery  which  may  still  be  exposed  to 
the  forces  of  rust  and  ruin  A  little  grease 
put  on  the  running  parts  will  prevent 
trouble  when  the  implements  arc  put  into 
use   next    year. 


Feed  Wheat  to  Cows 

Wheat     makes    a    good    dairy    feed   « 
amounts    up    to    one-third    of    the  entire 
grain    mixture.      It    should    be    rolled  or  | 
coarsely    ground    anrl    mixed    with    bulky  '\ 
feeds,    such  as  bran  or  oats,  in  addition  W 
enough  protein  feed  to  balance  the  ratioft 


described  the  wholesale  and  retail  buying 
lervices  of  his  organization  I  le  stressed 
the  value  of  true  branding. 

Professor  W  V.  Dennis,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agricultural  economics,  discussed 
membership  responsibilities.  I  le  em- 
phuized  the  imjxjrtancc  of  knowledge,  ac- 
tivity, loyalty,  and  faith  as  working  tools 
for  the  member.  1  le  dramatized  what 
happens  when  a  meml>er  fails  to  exercise 
the  CMcntial  characteristics. 

At  the  annual  bancjuet  Friday  evening. 
Bruce  Derrick,  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
Staff,  substituted  for  Charles  S.  Wilson. 
Farm  E^rd  member,  in  the  talk  on  plans 
of  the  Board  for  ccxjperatives  in  the  north- 
eastern states.  E-".ight  hundred  small  and 
large  cooperatives  in  the  12  northeastern 
slates  are  being  surveyed.  An  analysis  of 
516  of  these  organizations  complete<l  by 
die  middle  of  October  showed  that  they 
did  a  business  of  $)l  J.000.000  last  year. 
Another  187  of  these  groups  had  lieen 
visited  and  material  collecte<I  up  to  No- 
vember 5th.  As  soon  as  the  analyses  are 
completed,  repre.sentatives  of  all  organi- 
zations will  meet  and  work  out  plans  for 
;he  future. 

In  the  meantime,  any  cooperative  may 
unite  with  the  national  marketing  asso- 
ciation handling  its  commodity  Seven 
such  associations  have  l>cen  established  to 
market  livestock,  dairy  prcxiucts.  grain, 
wool  and  mohair,  cotton,  pecans,  and 
«ugar.  Potatoes,  fruits  and  vegetables 
have  regional  organizations,  with  national 
•et-ups  under  consideration. 

Derrick  referred  to  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act.  which  created  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  and  defined  its  duties,  as  the 
'•venth  great  step  in  agricultural  legis- 
lation. The  others  are  the  Clayton 
»mendment  to  the  .Sherman  Act.  the 
f"apper.Volsteacl  Act.  the  Warehouse  Act. 
the  Agricultural  C  redit  Act,  the  Cjrain 
futures  Act,  and  the  Coo|)crative  Market- 
ing Act.  I  Ic  told  of  additional  work  now 
being  done  to  collect  information  in  foreign 
countries  on  products  which  meet  Ameri- 
can produce  either  as  imports  or  cx|Jorts. 

Babcock  then  outlined  the  marketing 
plans  of  the  Grange  League  ['ederation 
■or  preparing,    grading,    and    packaging 


™'BARGAIN«7«£ 
CHECKERBOARD  BAG 


16  OUAKTs  KOK  23c.  There's  a  bargain  in  milk.  .  .a  bargain 
that's  waiting  for  you  in  your  very  town. .  .in Checkerboard 
Bags  at  The  Store  With  the  Checkerboard  Sign.  In  this  bag 
are  100  pounds  of  Purina  Cow  Chows.  In  the  average  100 
pounds  of  Purina  Cow  Chows  arc  16  more  quarts  of  milk 
than  are  in  the  average  bag  of  more  than  130  other  feeds. 
This  bag  of  Purina  Cow  Chows  costs  an  average  of  23c  more 
than  the  average  bag  of  these  other  feeds.  16  quarts  for  23c. 

This  is  the  good  news  which  comes  from  the  recent 
national  farm-to-farm  feed  survey  of  18  months.  .  .a  sur- 
vey of  505,536  cows.  .  .a  survey  rovering  the  48  states  and 
Canada... a  survey  conducted  by  870  men... a  survey 
still  going  on. 

When  you  buy  feed  for  your  cows  you  are  buying  milk 
in  a  bag.  Consider,  then,  what  a  bargain  you  get  in  a  100- 
pound  bag  of  Purina  Cow  Chows.  .  .113  quarts  of  milk.  .  . 
all  in  100  pounds  of  feed  and  the  roughage  that  goes  with 
it.  16  of  these  quarts  are  extra.  .  .16  quarts  which  cost  only 
23c.  .  .just  a  bit  more  than  one  penny  per  quart.  .  .there's 
something  you  can  call  a  bargain!  A  bargain  that  comes 
only  in  Checkerboard  Bags... a  bargain  that  becomes 
vour  bargain  when  Purina  Cow  Chows  become  your  feed. 
Purina  Mills,  854  Gratiot  Street,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri. 


THE   PURINA   COW   CHOWS 


HUI-KY  COW  CHOW 
20%  cow  CHOW 


24%  COW  CHOW 

yK%  cow  CHOW 

BULKYI.AS 


FITTING  CHOW 
CALF  CHOW 


farm  produce  with  the  same  set-ups  used 
for  the  purchasing  business 

The  conference  clo.scd  Saturday  morn- 
ing following  talks  on  annual  reports  by 
II.  A.  Ilanemann.  Mureau  of  Markets. 
I  larrisburg.  and  on  management  respon- 
sibilities by  1  E  Manning.  Extension 
Si>eciali8t    in   Agricultural    Economics. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Week,  which  will  include  the 
New  Jer.sey  Farm  Products  Show,  will  be 
held  in  Trenton.  N.  J  .  January  27-26-2') 
and30.  I9}|. 

Plans  are  under  way  to  make  this  Farm 
Products  Show  the  best  that  has  ever  been 
held  In  addition  to  the  Show  many  meet- 
ings of  agricultural  organizations  will  be 
held  during  the  period  of  the  week. 


Inter-State  "A"  Milk  Price  Standards* 


than  30,000  and  leu  th«n   100,000. 


•Sm  page  i  for  detailed  price*. 
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MILK    PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


HI 

YOUR  cows 


M 


HIT  Your  Cows  For  A  Raise''  may 
he  a  new  way  to  say  it,  but  it  is  a 
fact  uevcrtheless — Larro  will  get  an 
increase  in  pay  for  you.  Larro  builds 
health  that  boosts  production  and 
holds  it  up  —  Larro  HUHtainn  prO' 
duviion!  Health  and  greater  dairy 
profits  are  facts — facts  that  prove 
themselves  wherever  and  whenever 
Larro  is  fed! 

It  is  true  your  cows  can  pay  you  more 
— more  milk  is  there— and  by  proof 
and  fact  Larro  is  the  way  to  get  it. 
See  your  Larro  Dealer  today.  He  will 
supply  you  with  the  feed  that  elimi- 
nates  off-feed  days,  constipation,  udder 
trouble— the  feed  that  increases 
profits  wherever  it  is  fed. 

THE  LARRO\l  E  MILJJNG  COMPANY 
DETROIT,  MICUIGAN 


art 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 
toil  POLLl  KY  '  HOGS    DAIRY 


Larro  Family  Flour  bent  for  Ttread,  BUcuiu,  Caket  and  Pie* 


Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

Tlic  various  (Ivpartments  are  at  your  service  and  will 
assist  vou  in  planning 

EDUCATIONAL  ENTERTAINMENT 

For  your  Community,  Local  or  Club  Mcctint<s 
Lecturers,  Speakers,  Motion  Pictures,  Lantern  Slides,  Etc. 
C-  I-  COHEE,  SecV,  219  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphi 


— Deceinb(f,| 

Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting  National 

Cooperative  Milk  Producers*  Federal 

(Continued  from  p«ge  6) 


lem  of  Stabilizing  cheese  prices  by  an  ad 
justment  of  production  to  market  demand 
At  Second  Day's  Session  Milk  Pro- 
duction Control  Considered 
At  the  general  session  on  November  7th, 
a  discussion  of  the  question  of  production 
control  in  the  Huid  milk  and  cream  indus- 
try came  to  the  front  as  the  most  import- 
ant problem  facing  the  industry. 

"The  fluid  milk  cooperatives  had  been 
pioneers  in  this  respect,"  said  F.  I'. 
Lininger.  professor  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomics at  Pennsylvania  State  College,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  morning  session.  "It 
should  also  be  noted."  he  continued, 
"that  in  many  market  activities  of  the 
Boards  of  Health  in  restricting  market 
areas  have  been  important  factors  in 
determining  the  degree  of  control  exercise 
by  producer  organizations. 

Prof.  Lininger  treated  the  matter  of 
production  control  as  to  four  different 
phases  of  the  problem.  1  le  first  pointed 
out  the  different  kinds  of  fluctuations  that 
occur  in  milk  production,  producing  too 
much  milk  at  some  periods  and  too  little 
at  others.  "Some  of  these  fluctuations 
are  seasonal."  he  said,  "and  others  are 
due  to  cycles  of  over  and  under  production 
brought  about  by  price  changes. 

Professor    Lininger    pointed    out    that 

there  is  need  of  more  definite  information 

or     indicators     in      order     to      estimate 

future  production  as  a  help  to  production 

control.      He  referred   to   the  experiment 

being  made  by  the  Dairymen's  League  of 

New  York,  whereby  questions  are  printed 

on    the    back    of    the    members    monthly 

milk  check  relative  to  the  number  of  cows 

in  the  herd,  number  of  cows  and  heifers 

freshening  during  the  month,  numl>er  of 

animals  bred  during  the  month,  and  so  on 

Monthly    reports    of    the    United    States 

Department    of    Agriculture    and    other 

reports  available  in  different  markets  were 

referred   to   as   being   valuable   indicators 

of  future  trends. 

The  question  of  changing  seasonal 
production  concerns  the  individual  pro- 
ducer. First,  will  evening  up  seasonal 
production  get  him  a  better  price?  Sec- 
ond, will  it  increase  his  cost  of  production? 
Professor  Lininger  emphasized  the  point 
that  on  the  solution  of  this  problem  rests 
the  whole  production  control  program. 
He  referred  to  the  record  of  the  Inter 
State  Milk  Producers"  Association  show- 
ing that  in  1929  the  even  producer  of  that 
territory  received  considerably  more  for 
his  milk  than  the  uneven  producer.  1  low- 
ever,  too  heavy  fall  production  some 
times  increased  production  costs  out  of 
proportion  to  the  net  return. 

Some  of  the  methods  used  for  changing 
production  he  pointed  out  as  follows: 
buying  or  selling  cows,  increased  feeding, 
and  fall  freshening.  I  le  did  not  encourage 
producers  buying  cows  in  a  period  of  low 
production  and  selling  them  prior  to  high 
production   periods. 

"Muid  milk  cooperatives  have  been 
pace-makers  in  the  field  of  adjusting  pro- 
duction to  market  demand,"  said  Profes- 
sor Lininger  in  summarizing  his  remarks. 
"Owin^  to  changes  in  the  number  of  pro- 
ducers, seasonal  and  short  time  changes 
are  best  indicated  by  dairy  sales  per  farm, 
rather  than  by  daily  receipts  in  the  market 
Individual  producers  making  seasonal 
adjustments  are  concerned  with  the  effect 
on  their  net  returns."  The  degree  of  sea- 
sonal adjustment  differs.  Farmers  with 
large  amounts  of  pasture  relative  to  crop 
land  and  those  far  distant  from  market 
under  the  same  basic-surplus  plan  should 
not  attempt  to  even  production  as  much 
as  crop  farmers  or  those  near  to  market. 
"Stabilization  of  the  industry  requires 
united  effort  of  both  producer  and  dealer 


organizations  to  make  available  (o, 
alysis  the  fund  of  information  neti, 
carry  out  an  effective  production  cot 
program." 

A  discussion  of  this  subject  wy 
tinued  bv  T.  C.  Sri»»«  r.f  \I/„.u;.  . 
«^  o(  the  dairy  section  of  the  Fei 
I'arm  Board.  Mr.  .Stitts  slated  th«tir 
carefully  worked  out  plans  have  be« 
into  effect  in  several  milk  shed,  ia^. 
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rjjltfli  Stales  f^niKTs  }}x(  Ikiiuip 


J 


in  several  milk  sheds,  u,;^    ,  „t  y. i  - 

trolling  the  production  of  m.ik.  „ ,     nniiiiarv    dalrv    Stable 

never  been  done  by  cooperative  aj^j,   «    OrOmai^       w«..  j 

in  controlling  the  production  of «,  natiurc  IS  relatively   low. 

factured  products.  ^  .  r 

"An   effective  production  progr.™,   JitlCC  pHOSpHorUS  IS  One  Ot       ^ _ 

manufactured  dairy  products  w.lj  dtp,    .       foundation      StOHeS     of  ground  oat«.  wheat 

largely   upon  education."  said  Mr  Sti8   '"  .  r  pounds  of  salt.      11 

"The  large  regional  marketing  associini    ertiUty  t)*!   the  UaiFy  tami ,  |,i,ve  access  to  water  and  sa 
formed  by  the  cooperative  unit,  w.d,l^_»^,^  manUre  Wlll  be  mOFC  Aln.ut    two    weeks    l,efore   calving,    the 

'"'*""'  „r..,n  mixture  KhouldU- gradually  changed 


aid  of   the   Federal    Farm   Board  tn^    itablc  iii»""' -    ^  ^ram  mixture  hIiouW  U- gradually  change.! 

logical    units   to   give   this   problem  i  wluable    If    balanced     with       l,y  eliminating  the  com  and  oats,  so  that 
h     the     machij.  .  .       ^  only  bran  an.l  oil  meal  will  be  fed  during 


study         They     furnish     th 


ing 


,et  More  Dollars 
from  Manure 

The  phosphorus  content 


Good  Feed  Fit  Cows  For 

Milk  Production 

By    K     J     HiKHY 
New  Jersey  Extension  Service 
Because    the     cows     and     heifers     soon 
to  freshen  are  the  <lairyman»  greatest  as- 
set,    every  effort  should   be  made   to  see 
that  these    animals  are  we 


II  fe<l  and  prop 
I  (mm  umdents.  rouith  handl- 
1-eetl  hay  and  grain  on 


ing,  and  storms. 

pasture,  or.   better  still,   keep  these  cows 

and  heifers  near  the  barn  and  under  close 

observation. 

Any  good  commercial  fitting  ration  con 

tammg    12  to   16  |>er  cent   protein  should 

^..^  ..atisfactory  results  at  this  time.  As  a 

gwxl   home  mixed   ration,   it  suggests  this 

l(X)    iMUinds   each   of   cornmeal. 

heat   bran,   oil   meal   and   4 

le  animals  should  also 

lit  in  brick  form. 


give  sat 
gcKxl  hi 
formula: 


soon 


.ly 
the  last   ten  days. 

In  the  management  of  heifers  that  arc 
on  to  freshen,  it  is  well  to  bring  them 
into  the  barn  with  the  milking  herd  when 
•he  period  of  liberal  grain  feeding  begins 
fed  while  tied  in  the  stanchion. 
,  ,^.,  .he  double  purix.se  ol  getting 
them  accustomed  to  lieing  tied  in  the  barn, 
and  also  enables  the  feeder  to  keep  close 
tch   on    their   condition       They    should 


study  I  hey     furnish     the     macliaJ  .  . 

which  will  make  possible  close  cow,  superphospnate 

with   the  producer  member." 

Mr  sitts  declare*!,  however,  th.t »    In  addition  to  balancing 

operative  organizations  could  not  doj  U..^. 

job  alone  and  do   it  effectively.  Co«  thC    ITianUre,         SUperphOS              ^  ^ 

agents   and  other  extension  worken  a  !,„♦„     y;\\\      help      preSerVe       They  can  l>e  fc 

render    valuable    aid.       The    job   reqiu,  *^                                      .                                   ,        which  serves  t 

the   active   cooperation   of   all   produa  801116   of    the    nltroften    anU 

whether  members  of  coor^rative.  or  «  .      j        j,          y^^^^^l^^     pof 

following    the    passing    of    resolutia  F"*"    '"     ^                 ^               ' 

supporting  the  work  of  the  Federal  F«  tioil  whIch   Is  often    lost. 
Board  in  assisting  coo()erative  markctii 

associations    and    urging    immediste  i  c^,..«^S«rt            •iiin<>rnhoS- 

dependence  of  the  Phillipine  Island,  tk  SpfCadinft            SUpcrpnOS 

annual  convention  closed  phatc  ui  the  trenclies  just 

The  delegates  also  selected  the  folio,    f   .  ,  .       .        ..^^,       „,^       College    TestS    Electric 

;  directors  to  serve  during  ensuin„«  before    cleanuiR    timc    ai  Milk  CoolIng  Machine 

the  rate  of  one  pound  a 
day  for  each  cow  helps 
keep  the  odors  and  Hies 
subdued    and    mixes    the 


Wrt.^..     - ---      

then  be  groomed  with  the  rest  of  the  cows, 
as  this  daily  handling  will  overcome  shy- 
and  the  heifers  will  l>e  less  nervous 
wl 


ness 
vhen  milking  begins. 


John     Brandt.     Litchfield.    MinneNb 

P.     L.     Betts.    Chicago.     Illinois;    G   K 

Benkcnrlorf.    Modesto.   California;  R  B 

Melvin.     Plymouth.     Wisconsin;    W.  5 

Moscrip.    Lake    Llmo.    Minnesota;  J  H 

Mason.  Des  Moines.   Iowa;  W    P.  Dm 

Boston.     Massachusetts;    Harry    llartk 

Covington.    Kentucky;    G.    W.    Slocui 

Milton.     Pennsylvania:     D.     N     Gcye 

Chicago.     Illinois;    John    D     Miller.  S(» 

quehanna.    Pennsylvania;   1  rank  P   Wi 

lits.      Ward.      Pennsylvania;      R.     Smt 

.Snjder.   New  Windsor.   Maryland;  C  £ 

Hough.     Hartford.     Connecticut;    P.  5 

Brenneman.  Jeffer.vm.  Ohio;  N    P.  Mill 

Lansing.    Michigan;    C     I-      Dmeen,  Ml 

waukee.      Wiscon.sin;     H.      D.     Ai!eb»d 

Philadelphia.   Penn-^ylvania;   T.   II    Bna 

Los    Angeles.     California;    J      B.    Irwu 

Kichfield.     Minne.sota;    Carl    I  laberlick 

Tillamook.  Otvuon.  U   M   Dickey.  Seattk 

Washington;     I      W.     Heaps.     Hallimon 

Maryland;    A      F.     Fn.;bretson.    Astorii 

Oregon  and  J    K   Smart.  Columbus.  Ohio 

At  the  diret;tor»'  meetm.;  hel  J  immedi-, 

ately  after  the  doscof  the  delcjates' mtel^ 

ing.  the  directors  ra  elected  I  l.irry  I  lartkf 

of  Covington.  Kentucky,  president;  C  £ 

Hough    of     Hartford.    Connecticut,    ftm 

vice  president;  John  Brandt  of  Litchfidi 

Minnesota,   secon  1   vice  pre^ilent;  F.  P 


An     inve.-ligation     conducted      by     the 

Pennsylvania    State    College    agricultural 

engineering    department    on    IH    farms    in 

rts  ol  the  state  shows  that  there 

hfferenl    ty|)es    ol    electric 

hine    initallations 


various  pa 

are    as    many    < 

milk     refrigerating    mac 

much  needed  phosphorus    on  farms  viMted  ,  „  ,  , 

Tests  made  on  more  than  hall  ol  these 

evenly  with    the   manure 


Willits  of  Ward.  Pennsylvania,  treasurer  ( 

and  C'harles  W.  Ilolman  of  Washington.       itlCFease    yOUr     Crop     ylc 

D.    C  .    .secretary. 


Manure  properly  bal- 
anced with  superphos- 
phate analyzes  about  10- 
13-10,  a  much  more  eflfi- 
cient  ratio  than  the  10-5- 
10  of  ordinary  manure. 

Eastern  States  Super- 
phosphate may  be  obtain- 
^|fl  through  your  local 
Eastern  States  Farmers' 
'  Exchange  representative. 
Order  a  supply  now  for 
stable  use  this  winter  and 

Ids 


made  on  more   

machines  in<licate  that  no  two  gave  the 
same  results,  from  4  to  26  gaUons  of  milk 
l>eing  c<K>le<l  I>er  kil.>watt  hour  Several 
of  the  plants  are  now  under  observation. 
Monthly  records  are  kept  on  the  ijuantity 
,1  milk  cooled  and  the  kilowatt  hours  used 
th  It  has  been  found  that  agita- 
ter  in  the  cooling  vat  speeds 


ot  m 

jjer  mcmth 

tion  ol  the  wa 

up  the  rate  of  heat  reduction 


nfined  to  cx- 


(imxl  ventilation  is  not  con 
pensive  i>oultry  houses      An  effective  sys 
tem  can  be  devised  cheaply  for  any  poultry 


tem  can 

house 


ry 


In    l*>5').   New  York  dairymer 
herds  that  averaged    ?(K)  (wjunds  of  butter 
(at;  in    l'>2'»  there  were 


len  had    ^64 
(Is  of  butt 
?()H  such  herds 


ATTENTION  SALE.SMEN 
The  Globe  Rerining  Company,  one  of  tin 
oldest  concern!  in  the  oil  busineit.  hii 
«n  open  territory  in  your  vicinity  for  • 
food  aaleiman.  Thia  ia  a  fine  opportunilr 
to  become  connected  with  one  of  the  mo»t 
aucceasful  companiea  in  the  buiineu  o* 
furnishing  firat-fradc  lubricants  for  auto- 
mobiles, motor  trucks  and  tractors.  R«- 
Rardlesa  of  conditions  in  other  lines  o' 
business,  the  Globe  Refining  Campsnr 
sales  are  ahead  »f  last  year's.  Wa  bandit 
first-grade  goods  only,  but  the  pries  " 
reasonable.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  lh< 
salesmen's  eommissions  are  advancfd 
everv  week  the  balance  is  paid  when  th< 
goods  are  shipped.  Salesmen  are  trsin»il 
at  the  company's  expense,  by  experiencs"! 
salesmen.  Applicants  with  successful 
sales  records,  between  the  ages  of  30  snd 
45,  can  with  our  training  earn  from  |W 
per  weak  up,  on  a  commission  basis.  Muil 
work  rural  trade.  Write  the  Globe  Refinlnl 
Company,    Cleveland,    Ohio. 


next  summer. 

Eastern  Slates  Fertilizers 
"Fill  a  Growing  Need" 

Ij«sIpfh  Slates  piniipps  j^xdumflP 

A  non-stock,  non-profit  ornanizalion 
owned  and  controlled  by  the 
farmers  it  serves 

HEADQUARTERS:  Springfield,  !Vl««««chu»e««. 


Ctiaiii 
lliiiiK**>K 


CRUMB'S 
STANCHIONS 

,\l»<>  Wiili-r  ilowU 
l.illrr  Ciiiri«"r« 
h'vvA  Carricin 
Sl.cl  Sliill" 
•Steel  I'arlitioiis 

Ttll  nie  wliiit  y"    •"■«■    "»>«•  "1 

t.i.-.li<l    ill     I    I    "I'l  S.'WK 

Yor  .MONI.Y 

Winlhrop  W.  Dunbar 

».!»  '.;.  I'ur«-«l»ill«-,  Conn. 


Horace  F.  Temple 

Printer 

Bell  Phone  No.  1 

WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 


NEEDFULS  IN  STOCK 

FOR  THE  DAIRYMAN 

AT  — 

MARTIN  C.  RIBSAM  &  SONS  CO. 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

De  Laval  Separators,   Sanitary   Iviiiking   Fails.   Sirau.c.a.   Coolers, 
Churns.   Cans.   Kettles.   Butter  Paper.  Blankets.  Combs.    Brushes. 
Cattle  Stanchion  Stalls.  Water  Cups.   leed  ^^"'^'Y^^  rt  h 
Fodder  Cutters.  1  lammer  Mills,  Shelters.  Cookers.  Bull  Staff  Rings. 
Milking    lubes.  Bag  Balm  Kow  Kare  and  Garget  Cure,  etc. 
FARM  MACHINERY  IN  GENERAL 
MANURE   SPREADERS 
HOG  TROUGHS 
Myer's  Shallow  and  Deep  Well  Pumps  in  Power  and  Hand  Sizes 
and    extra    parts.      Pumps    installed    at    very    moderate    prices    by 
competent  employees,   Ruberoid  and  other  Roohng  at  low  prices. 
Everything  for  the  Dairy,   Poultrymen  and 
Farmers'  Hardware 
GIVE  US  A  CALL  WHEN  IN  TRENTON 

143-5-7  East  Front  St.,  between  Broad  and  Montgomery  Sis. 


WtUkOt 


NICE 


USJk. 


THE 


NAMF    TO  (.()    HY       WllKN    YOU   CO  TO    BUY 

PAINT  AND  VARNISHES 

Write  for  Color  Card,  and   Booklet   "Paint   Pointer." 

EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 


HolsteinNilk 


HOLTSEIN  BULLS 

T.  B.  &  Blood  Tested  from  High 
Producers  &  Sired  by  Bull  from 
World  Record  Dam.  Ready  for  Ser- 
vice. Some  won  First  at  State  Fairs 
$150  &  Up.  Make  appointment  to 
see  them  via  mail  or  Phone  Penns- 
burg  96R21 

W.  E.  LANDIS 
EAST  GREENVILLE,  PA. 


Quirlnenii  and  Convenience  in 
Philadelphia'*   Neweat  Hotel 

The  Robert  Morris 

KtMiinH    «ll    outride    itnd    with 
b^th  All       ^««^«      equipped 

with    bo«    Rprinss    and    Nach- 
m»n    inri'r    hnir    spring     mat- 

RADIO  IN  EVERY    ROOM 


Single  room.   --.$3  00     $3  SO     S4  00 

Don  bir  rooms  4  SO        5  00        6  00 

lUNCHF.ON  60  and  75 


"CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS" 

FOR   SAir    »r  •'RF.FMOI.n.   N.   J. 

One  Of  >  .rlcd— Tur,.,culin  <««e'l  Hol- 
aleinii  Gu«roMy«  •nd  Jer»«v«  I- re«h  .nd  cIom 
.pnnger*.  R«l«l  gu.r.nte.  .nd  deliv.ry. 
S«a  or  write 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN 

Phon*  330  Fr««hold  Opp.  C.R.R.  Dapot 


I 


X 

X 

X 


USE 


WARNER^ 


LIME 

For  Every 
Agricultural  Use 

For  WHITEWASH 
For  FORAGE  CROPS 


iilamcr 


If  It  Walnut  St.  -  Phlla. 


FARM    M'ANTKU 

Wanted  to  he.c  from  owner  having  '■""«>'  ""' 
impiove.!  land  lor  .al«.  John  Black.  Chippaw. 
[-'alls.  Wiscons  n. 


I  OR  SALE    "SELECT  DAIRY 

ALFALFA"  Clover,  1  imothy  and 
Clover  Mixed.  Delivered  prices 
quoted.  Prompt  shipment.  JOHN 
DEVLIN  HAY  CO..  192  N.  Clark 
Street.  Chicago.  Illinois. 


COWS 


l5l)hrrtN  ti>  aclcct  from.  IUU»f  them 
locHtc.l  in  Tioga.  50  in  Uucki  County, 
Ph.  Double  tested  (T.  H.  and  Alx.rtioo) 
anil  sold  suhiect  lu  both  Icata.  AUive 
all  rUe  i>  health,  combined  with  (lood 
C  T.  A.  Ki-cords.  For  apiioinlment 
to  »i-e  »he»e  herdt,   write  or  phone 

J.  N.  Rosenberger 

431  S.  51st  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Phona  Allachcny  322t 
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MILK      PRODU CERS      REVIE 


W 


Deoer 


Compsation,  Automobile  &  Truck  Insurance 


^«T^*T»v**^jr  Kfy  vjiviii^  ^us  1  our  insurance 

Our  polKies  furnish  Compensation  protection  as  required  by  the  Comoensation  Ar»      W*  „  «»    .  .l  i 

»pl.,«^JV^d  .  divid«,d  for  1929  .f  20%.     If  Lr^..^'  wit,.  j"S«*  ""''^'''"  "  "*"  "  ^ 


at ' 

Occupation  

Name 

Address  


We  write  insurance 
in  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania only. 


WE  WRITE  A  STANDARD  AUTOMOBILE  POLICY       IF  INTFRF^Trn    c-i, ,    ,Kt  ^.. 

BLANK  AND  WE  WILL  GIVE  YOU  Fn7i^'JSI]^K;f'^iJ     ™E  ATFACHED 


GIVE  YOU  FULL  INFORMATION 


N 


ame. 


Insurance  Begins 19 

Business 

Type  of 
Serial  No. 


City 


Address. 

Ejcpires 

Mfg.  Name  . 

J'^. :',  ^' Year  Model No.'cylinder.'  ' 

^        .  1^°'"  No T,„^|^ 

"^^"y    - - SerialNo _m„,„  ^o. 


County 


19. 


Pennsylvania  Thresliermcn  S  Farmers'  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Cik 

311    Mechanic.  Trust    BIdg.,   Harrisburg,    Pa. 


The  McCormick-Deering 
Engine  Is  Always  Ready! 

rORE  th«i  that,  the   McCormick-Deering   Engine  is  so  built  that  there  is 
[  practically  no  wear-out   to  .t      Every  part  is  easily  replaceable.     All  wear- 
ing  paru  are  protected  by  ample  lubrication. 

The  compact,  enclosed  crankcase  is  an   integral   part  of  the  engine  basr 

iSll^^'.n^  !!•  1  '^■*''  '""'vT'  1^  removable  cylinder  is  fitted  into  the  cylind*; 
picket  and  an  easily  removable  cylinder  head,  carrying  the  mixer,  intake  valve 
exhaust  valve,  and  spark  plug,  is  bo  ted  on.  An  unusually  heav^  cranklhaft  t^; 
carried  m  large,  wide  bearmg.  which,  in  turn,  are  carried  in  heavy  supports  Sted 
onto  each  side  of  the  enclo«Kj  crankcase.  The  long  piston  is  fitt^with  W 
c  "iSder        "*""•**'"*  '°^  '"  '°"«'  """iwizing;  wear  on  the  wrist  pin.  piston,  and 

Economical  operation  is  assured  through  the  u«s  of  an  efficient  mixer  a 
throttle  governor,  and  a  h.gh-tension  magneto.  The  McCormick-Deering  Engine 
turns  every  drop  of  fuel  mto  steady  reliable  power.  ">gine 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


OF     AMERICA 
Incorporated 

HARRISBURG 


BALTIMORE 


Is  Your  Neighbor 

A  MEMBER   OF  THE 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association 

OPERATING  IN  THE  PHILADELPHIA   MILK  SHED 

THE  GREATEST  measure  of  success  in 
any  movement,  is  obtained  through  close 
cooperation.  * 

COOPERATIVE  endeavor  is  measured  by 
the  strength  of  its  membership. 

J^L  'NTER-STATE  now  has  over 
li5.W{)  cooperatmg  dairymen  members. 

SEE  TO  IT  that  every  dairyman  in  your 
community  becomes  associated  with  this 
movement. 

DIRe'JtSS' orF^E^n'^SA  J'^.T'''^^^  ^«  S^^  ^0"«  LOCAL 

BErIST?  bSniS  ^^    '^^'^    '^'^'*    INFORMATION    OR    FOR   MEM- 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Ass'n 

219  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia 


INTER-STATE 


Producers 


i5^UED  MONTHLY  IN  THB  lNTEREST^OPjrHBJPAIRY_FARMERJlY 

West  Chester,  Pa.  and  Phllade* 


W 


,  ASSOCaATION,  Inc. 


No.  9 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
nFIELD  AND  TEST  DEPARTMENT* 

By  F.  M.  TWINING,  Director 

In  the  last  report  of  the  I"ield  and  Test 
Department,  submitted  one  year  ago.  we 
,t,ted  that  our  plans  for  19  iO  included; 

I  The  continuation  of  the  check  test- 
ing service. 

2.  The  signing  up  of  at  least  100  new 
members  for  every  month  of  I9?0. 

3  The  furthering  of  herd  improvement 
work  throughout  the  territory. 

4.  The  help  of  members  with  their 
individual  problems  of  milk  production 

We  are  pleasetl  to  state  that  our  acti- 
vities during  19 W  again  show  substantial 
increases  in  the  amount  of  service  rendered 
in  all  of  thoae  branches. 


REv.«  ^1  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA; 
INTER-STATE  DAIRY  COUNCIL' 

By  C.  L  COHEE,  Executive  Secretary 


mcnt  As-WM  latum.s  we  naturally  reduce  the 
numl>cr  of  reiiuents  for  testing  samples  of 
inrlividual  herds  There  were  5.515  herd 
samples  tested  last  year,  against  6.595 
in  1929.  an  '.  4.916  in  1928. 
Field  Service  of  Great  Value  to  Mem- 
bers in   1930 

With  the  po.ssible  exception  of  the  first 
year  after  the  organization  of  the  depart- 
ment, the  work  of  19  50  has  probably  l)een 
of  the  greatest  value  to  meml>er»  of  any 
year  since  the  inauguration  of  the  Field 
Service  Work 

The  long  periods  of  extre-nely  hot 
weather  of  the  past  summer  made  the  pre- 


In  the  face  of  economic  der>rcs8ion  and 
a  vast  amount  of  unemployment,  the  en- 
tire resources  of  the  Dairy  Council  have 
been  needed  during  the  year  of  1930  to 
hold  the  consumption  of  milk  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  high  level  reached  in  nor- 
mal years  through  educational  effort. 

Restricted  income  on  the  part  of  a  large 
numUr  of  people  has  resulted  in  a  general 
cutting  down  in  their  purchases  Milk 
has  suffered  along  with  other  commodities 
purchased  by  the  average  housewife,  but 
to  a  much  less  degree. 

Several  changes  in  the  structure  of 
organization  and  program  have  been  ef- 


the  most  effective  distribution  of  Council 
facilities 
Newspaper    Advertising    Campaign 
An  advertising  campaign  comprising  a 
total  of  20.377  lines  was  conducted  in  eight 
Philadelphia  newspapers  over  a  period  of 
ten   weeks.      This  campaign   stressed   the 
economical  feature  of  milk  as  a  food,  lit 
was  hoped  that  through  the  medium  of  the 
newspaper  a  portion  of  the  public  might 
be  reached  not  otherwise  touched  through 
either  the  schools  or  organized  adult  groups. 
Motion    Picture   Program 
Changing    conditions    have    made    the 
Dairy  Council's  past  motion  picture  pro. 


The  new  Farm  Show  Build 


ing.  Harrisburg.  P...  which  will  for  th.  fir.t  time  house  the  Penn.ylvani,  Farm  Show.  January  .9th-23rd 


'  The  number  of  plant  sample  tests  made 
WM  91.175  against  87.078  in  1929  and 
85.577  in  1928 

The  number  o(  new  membership  con- 
tracts signed  by  the  lieldmen  was  1.270 
against  1.143  m  1929  and  952  in  1928. 
The  number  of  transfers  from  inactive  to 
•ctive  membership  was  297.  Herd  im- 
provement work  done  in  our  territory  by 
the  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Associa- 
tions shows  a  slight  gain  each  year  in  the 
■mount  of  work  done  and  a  decided  in- 
crease in  the  efficiency  of  production  of 
herds  under  some  form  of  herd  improve- 
ment association  supervision. 

The  number  of  farm  visits  made  to 
members  of  the  Association  to  help  with 
individual  problems  of  production  or 
marketing  was  2,922  against  2.898  in 
1929  and  1.862  in  1928.  The  total  number 
of  farm  visits  including  thoae  to  solicit 
new  members  was  6,445  against  5.878  in 
1929  and  4.699  in  1928. 

The  number  of  herd  samples  tested 
ihowed  a  slight  decrease  from  1929.  By 
Helping  to  organize  more  I  lerd  I  mprove- 


servation  of  compojite  samples  more  dif- 
ficult than  usual  The  vigilance  of  the 
fieldmen  in  checking  on  buyers"  methods 
of  holding  samples  was  responsible  in 
many  cases  for  samples  being  kept  in 
such  condition  that  accurate  butter  fat 
analyses  were  possible 

The  extremely  high  temperature  like- 
wise made  the  actual  operation  of  the 
test  more  difficult  than  usual,  and  labora- 
tory methods  of  several  buyers  which 
would  have  brought  accurate  results  under 
normal  conditions,  had  to  be  adjusted  to 
meet  the  conditions  which  prevailed. 
There  were  probably  more  lest  corrections 
made  during  the  hot  weather  of  the  past 
summer  than  in  any  period  of  the  same 
length  since  the  work  of  check  testing  was 
begun. 

The  drought  conditions  extending  over 
almost  the  entire  territory  was  the  prob- 
able cause  of  the  sudden  drop  in  butter 
fat  tests  over  wide  areas  during  the  past 
summer.  This  brought  many  requests 
to  the  Association  from  milk  buyers  to 

(Continued  on  paf •  8) 


fected  by  the  Dairy  Council  during  the 
past  year  in  order  to  best  adapt  the  facili- 
ties to  the  exigencies  of  the  present  situa- 
tion Chief  among  these  changes  may  be 
listed  the  reorganization  and  combining 
of  the  Nutrition  and  Dramatic  Depart- 
ments, and  a  newspaper  advertising  cam- 
paign of  20.377  lines  in  Philadelphia  news- 
papers. 

The    Newly    Created    Department    of 
Health  Education 
As  the  underlying  objective  of  the  for- 
mer   Nutrition    and     Dramatic     Depart- 
ments have  been  one  and  the  same,  the 
two    departments    are    being    merged    in 
order  to  place  before  the  public  the  com- 
bined resources  of  both,  in  a  single  depart- 
ment  of    Health    Education.      This   new 
department  will  give  wide  range  of  latitude 
for   selecting   the   type   of    material    best 
suited  to  each  individual  group.     Special 
emphasis  will  be  put  upon  placing  more 
presentations  of  nutritional  knowledge  in 
the    schools,    and    in    carrying    dramatic 
presentations  to  our  suburban  districts  in 
order  that  the  entire  territory  may  have 


gram  obsolete.  The  "talkies"  have  now  re- 
placed the  silent  picture  in  a  very  large  per 
centage  of  the  moving  picture  theatre* 
throughout  the  city  and  up  to  the  preaent 
time  the  cost  of  producing  talking  pictures 
has  been  prohibitive  Under  these  exist- 
ing circumstances  Dairy  Council  films  will 
no  longer  go  into  moving  picture  houaea 
in  our  territory. 

This  condition,  of  course,  was  foreseen 
several  years  ago  and  the  investment  in 
new  theatre  films  and  in  the  replacement 
of  old  ones  was  so  reduced  that  there  will 
be  no  great  loss  to  the  Council  in  the  dis- 
continuing of  this  form  of  educational 
work 

Motion  pictures  in  the  school  room  con- 
tinue to  be  in  line  with  the  most  advanced 
methods  of  teaching.  This  Council  has 
produced  during  the  past  year,  two  new 
films  for  school  use:  -"The  Greatest  Show 
on  E^rth"  and  "Behind  th#  Ropes."  Re- 
quests for  school  showings  keep  our 
present  stock  of  motion  picture  films  in 
constant  use. 

(Continii«<)  ofi  pa(s  10) 
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Dairy  Industry  One 

of  Nations  Largest 

Milk  Represents  a  Fourth  of  the  Total 

Farm    Value    of    the    Production 

of  American  Farms,  says  O.  E. 

Reed,  Chief  of  United 

States  Bureau  of 

Dairy  Industry 


"The  dairy  industry  is  an  immense  in- 
dustry. It  holds  an  exceedingly  import- 
ant place  in  our  national  economic  struc- 
ture. This  must  be  so,  because  the  com- 
modity it  produces  is  a  prime  essential 
in  our  very  existence."  said  O.  E.  Reed, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry. 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  addressing  recently  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  The  North  Carolina  State 
Dairymen's  Association  at  Greensboro. 
N.   C. 

'The  dairy  industry  is  of  such  great  size 

that  it  is  difficult  to  realize  how  big  it  is," 

"The  steel  industry  was  once  called  'the 

billion-dollar  industry.'     In  the  year  July 

1.  1927.  to  July  I.  1928.  the  total  income 

received  by  American  farmers  for  all  their 

farm  products  was  about  $12,250,000,000. 

One  fourth  of  this,  or  about  three  billions. 

was  produced  by  our  dairy  cows.    This  was 

two  and  a  half  times  the  annual  value  of 

the  cotton  crop,  two  and  a  half  times  the 

beef  and  veal  crop,  more  than  three  times 

the  wheat  crop,  and  more  than  twice  the 

hog  crop." 

The  demand  for  the  dairy  products  of 
American  farms  is  increasing  year  by  year; 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  ice-cream,  etc..  are 
becoming  a  greater  part  of  the  diet  of  the 
American  people,  he  said. 

"The  increase  in  the  demand  for  dairy 
products  is  due  to  two  factors.     The  first 
is  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  quality  of  all  dairy  products  general- 
ly in  the  last  few  years.    There  is  a  direct 
relation  between  quality  and  consumption. 
Milk  that  ia  low  in  quality  is  always  diffi- 
cult  to   market     to    advantage,     whereas 
milk   of    good    flavor    and    high    sanitary 
quality   always   has.   under  normal   eco- 
nomic conditions,  an  advatageous  market 
and    is    consumed       in       relatively    large 
amounts.     The  second  factor  is  a  better 
understanding  on  the  part  of  people  gen- 
erally, of  the  value  of  milk  and  milk  pro- 
ducts in  relation  to  nutrition  and  health. 
In  recent  years  a  great  deal  of  emphasis 
'>aa  been  put  upon  the  vitamin  content  of 
^s.    Milk  is  rich  in  viiamins,  those  ac- 
food  substances  which  are  neces- 
tor  the  proper  functioning  of  the  body. 
"The    dairy    industry    and    th-»    public 
generally  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  na- 
tional,   regional,     state,    and    city    dairy 
councils    for    the   educational    work    they 
are  doing  on  the  value  of  dairy  products  in 
the  diet."  he  said  in  reference  to  the  fact 
that   Americans   still   consume   less   dairy 
products  per  capita  than  is  consumed  in 
some  of  the  European  countries.     "These 
councils  are  non-profit,  purely  educational 
organizations,  supported  by  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, and  they  enjoy  the  full  confidence 
of  school  authorites  and  organizations  in- 
terested in  the  health  and  nutrition  of  our 
people.    Their  service  is  of  mutual  benefit 
to  both  the  dairy  industry  and  the  con- 
sumer. 

"The  problem  of  raising  the  general  level 
of  quality  of  milk  and  cream  at  the  point 
of  production,  the  farm,  is  one  that  must 
be  given  more  consideration.  The  objects 
of  quality  improvement  are  to  increase 
consumption  and  provide  the  consumer 
with  clean,  wholesome,  and 
dairy   products. 


MILK     PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


Quart  Milk  Bottles 

Break  Most  Easily 

A  survey  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  indicates  that  quart  bottles 
break  more  readily  than  pints  or  smaller 
bottles.  In  nearly  half  of  the  milk  plants 
studied  this  was  the  case.  I  lalf-pint  and 
smalii-r   l<o»»l»«    Ln.,..._   >-   ^L.   _    II     .       I 

as  "jars.  "  led  the  breakage  in  a  third  of 
the  plants,  and  pints  made  the  best  show- 
ing. 

As    a    rule,    quart    bottles    break    more 
easily  than  smaller  bottles  when  subjected 


Consumption  of  Dairy 
Products  Shows  Strong 
Upward  Tendency 

Per  capita  consumption  of  all  dairy 
products  except  butter  is  now  at  the  high- 
est point  in  the  nation's  history,  says  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  There 
lias  been  a  marked  upward  trend  especially 
in  the  last  ten  years. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  butter  last 
year  is  computed  at  17.61  pounds  com- 
pared with  14.7  pounds  ten  years  ago  The 
peak    in    butter   consumption    was    in   the 


Feed  Cows  Well,  But  ai 

Cheaply  as  Possible 

Say  Dairy  Speci 

The  cost  of  feed  for  dairy  cows 


fcgnu*?' 


1931 
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fo 


r  about    half   the  expense  of 


e     ly  a«o    was    re,.res..n,..<l    by    •»- 
.r       ',      vcow"     the    l,an:l-powerea    dash 


milk  Pi  chum^ 


duction.    according   to   Farmers'  BgJo' 
I626-1'.   i'eeding  Dairy  Cows,  whirl,- 
Unitetl  States  Department  of  Agricul^ 


has  just  issued  to  help  the  dairymanij"  Fed"*'  »'*' 
the  dairy  ration  which  will  Ije  mo,t  p„,   ^  „,! 


tical  and  economical  in  his  own  parti^^^h  income  to  (arm.-rs  thi.n   tl.c  sale 

I; 

principles  of   dairy    nutrition 


case       The    bulletin    discusses    thdJil  iield,  ''"''   ""'*   vcKctablc  crops  com 


Don't  Let  Your  Milk  Free 


ze 


EVERYBODY  LOSES  WHEN  MILK  FREEZES 

A   number  of   factors  enter   into   the 

1 1    even 


.     •   I  •  ,.  ,   T      ---- -    "'e   matter   of    the   correct 

weighing,    sampling   and    handhng   of    frozen    milk.      It    even    h 
a  detrimental  effect  on  consumption. 


as 


1.     Producers  Lose  in  Weight  and  Test 

Aside  from  the  frozen  milk  and  cream  particles  that  adhere 
to  milk  cans  and  lids,  and  become  lost,  there  is  an  appreciable  loss 
from  the  rernaming  icy  slush  that  remains  in  the  weighing  vats 
I  his  icy  slush  increases  and  decreases  in  the  weight  vat  in  accord- 
ance with  the  temperature  of  the  milk  and  makes  accurate  weighing 
impossible. 

Itisal 


It  IS  also  a  well  recognized  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  accurately 
pie   frozen   milk   for   butterfat    test.      A   survey   made    by   the 
Held   and   Test    Department   of   the    Inter-Statt    "     "      " 


sam 


.  .  •  -    -•      •-    ......  ...«ie    Milk    Producers 

Association  on  a  number  of  dairies  showed   that 
of  4  per  cent,  on  d 


an  average   test 
milk  was  not  frozen,  was  reduced 


on  days  when 
to  3.4  per  cent,  for  the  same  samples,  when  the  milk  was  alfowcd 
n°/k"l»         J  evident  therefore,  that  a  true  sample  of  milk  can 
not  be  obtained  unless  the  frozen  milk  b 
samples  for  butterfat  tests  are  taken 


je  completely  thawed  before 
uuiierrai  tests  are  taken. 

2.     Buyers  Lose  in  Handling  Frozen  Milk 

rr^il/  5g"*»^"«b|e  loss  of  time  results  in  the  handling  of  frozen 
milk.  Weighing  is  greatly  slowed  down  because  of  the  retention 
o  thTw"-  Y  f  '"  '^'^  ^^'^^  *?"''•  F-requent  readjustments 
°rue  weight  "  necessary     and  at  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 


.f  th^mllt  ""'ll^  u'*°  '"'7*'/  detrimental  effect  on  the  appearance 

nn,.lT/  ■  ""^y  '^^"^  '°  '°""'  ""'^^  *»  decreased  consumer 

<.onsumption. 

3. — Consumers  Lose  in  Quality  of  Milk 

Milk  that  has  once  been  frozen  never  recovers  its  original 
quality.  Particles  of  the  rnilk  curd  become  changed  in  charfcter 
Ja^L  .?U-  f^""*"  °n  *^*^'*  particles  separate  and  frequently 
adhere  to  the  glass  milk  containers  and  convey  the  impression 
to  the  consumer  that  the  milk  has  been  tampered  with. 

WHERE  IS  MILK   MOST  LIKELY  TO  BECOME  FROZEN? 
EVIDENTLY  AT  THE  FARM 

The  proof  is  evident      Milk  delivered  by  the  same  truck  will 

roW  tr""^  fl!"^'  '^^l  "'''l  *;  ^'"^•i  ^'■°""  »"'"*•  "°  "tatter  how 
cold  the  weather  may  be,  while  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  others 
that  almost  always  have  frozen  milk  when  the  weather  tempera- 
ture gets  below  the  freezing  temperature. 

Keep  your  milk  from  freezing- 
It  will  save  you  money. 

F.  M.  Twining.  Director, 
Field  and  Test  Department. 


to    the   same    blow,    and    pints    probably       year    I8«9  when  per  capita 


nutritious 


Boarders  Do  Not  Pay 

No  dairy  farmer  ever  makes  any  money 
running  a  boarding  house  for  unproductive 
cow«,  »ay  State  College  dairy  specialists 


nreak  more  easily  than  "jars."  But  the 
smaller  bottles  generally  get  more  blows 
and  strains  in  the  average  plant,  especially 
in  the  washing  machines,  conveyors,  and 
bottling  machines. 

In  the  survey,  covering  69  plants,  each 
time  1.000  quart  Ixjttles  were  handled  9  6 
of  them  were  broken;  eacli  handling  of 
1,000  pints  resulted  in  the  breakage  of 
7.2;  and  each  handling  of  1000  "jars  "  re- 
sulted  in  8.1    being   broken. 


consumption 


was    19  9  pounds 

Ice  cream  consumption  last  year  was  ? 
gallons  per  person  compared  with  2.46 
gallons  in  1920.  and  with  1.04  gallons  in 
1910. 

Milk  consumption  per  person  is  estim 
ated  now  at  approximately  5H  gallons  per 
person    annually,    although    exact    figures 
on  this  commodity  are  not  yet  available 
Milk  consumption  in  1920  was  43  gallons 
per  person 


he  ng 


)airying  Leads 

A»  Pennsylvania 

Farm  Enterprise 

a    business    which    less    than 


an 


d  the 
house   floor. 


nt>w  by  far   l''e 


'J2n7f»-'  enterprise  in  IVnnsylva- 


Pennsvlvania 
«rtmentofAKr.cullnre 
r^.,»l  statistics  inlicate  tli.tt  th 


BW.  »'"-"■" 


e  sale 


]k  alone   .s  the  source  of   u  greater 


le  of 


and  Wig 
against  feeding  either  too  much  or  t 
little  protein,  which  is  essential  to«i 
production,  but  which  is  also  thi 
expensive  nutritional  element 

A  well  balanced  and  economical  du 
ration  includes  an  ample  allowanc,, 
carbohydrates,  the  starchy  or  sugary («, 
which  provide  energy  and  keep  up  u 
bodily  heat  of  the  cow.  the  author,,. 
The  protein  feeds  also  provide  energyij 
heat,  but  in  more  exjjcnsive  form,  and  it, 
more  economical  to  f«ed  the  cheaper* 
bohydrates  for  these  pur|K>ses  Tin 
enables  the  cow  to  use  the  proteini 
making  milk  or  in  repairing  the  Ixxiyu 
sures 

In  explaining  the  role  of  the  protein 
nutrition,  the  writers  of  the  bulletin  «, 
that  the  proteins  are  made  up  of  varwn 
ammo  ucids  in   varying  proportions 
a  cow  IS  to  produce  all  the  milk  of  wtuc 
she  is  carwiblc.  she  must  receive  u  sufiicia: 
<|u..ntity  of  each  of  the  amino  acids  lues 
for    maintenance    and    milk    productid 
1  he  cow  needs  not  only  an  ample  f|uam* 
of  firolcin.   but   also  a   variety  of  protM 
This   will   usually  call   for  the  feedinf « 
materials  derived  from  several  specie*  m 
plants    ■      The    bulletin    reviews   themoR 
common  feedstuffs  grown  on  the  farmu^ 
sold  on   the  markets.      It   gives  practial 
advice  for  compounding  economical  ratw 
and  compares  rations  for  different  seawM  | 
F-armers'  Bulletin  1626-1'.  which  mayl)t| 
obtained  free  by  applying  to  the  Oftic«ol| 
Information,    United   States   Departmoii 
of  Agriculture.  Washington.  D   C  .  covrn^ 
all  phases  of  dairy  cow  feeding  and  a*  \ 
dudes  with  the  following  feeding  sur»  ' 
tions: 

In  planning  the  winter  ration,  provide  ' 
at  least  one  hay  (legume  preferred),  one 
succulent,  and  a  concentrate  mixture  con 
taining   three  grains. 

The  order  of  feeding  roughage,  succu- 
lents, and  concentrates  has  no  effect  on 
milk  production. 

f-eed  concentrates  as  often  as  the  cowii 
milked.  Roughage  and  succulents  maybe 
fed  twice  a  day. 

I'eeding  concentrates  wet  has  no  ad- 
vantage over  feeding  them  dry. 

Always  grind  or  roll  grain  for  dairy 
cows. 

Soak  at  one  time  only  as  much  beet 
pulp  as  can  be  fed  in  24  hours. 

Cows  will  eat  more  of  a  coarse,  stemmy 

hay  if  it  is  run  through  a  cutter,  although 

thedigestibility  of  thefeed  is  not  affected. 

(jrinding    hay    or    other    dry    roughage 

does  not  pay. 

I  here  is  no  advantage  in  mixing  ground 
roughages  and  ground  concentrates  except 
thai  a  small  i)uantity  of  ground  roughage 
may  be  used  to  lighten  a  heavy  ration  oi 
concentrates. 

C  orn  fodder  cut  and  treatetl  with  a  con- 
verter, which  changes  some  of  the  starch 
to  sugar,  has  been  found  to  (kjsscss  no 
advantage  over  corn  silage  in  cost, 
paliitabilily.  or  (|uantity  of  milk  produced. 
Always  feed  highly  flavored  feeds  just 
after  milking.  It  is  advisable  also  to  do 
all  the  feeding  at  this  time. 

Immediately  after  a  cow  has  calved, 
give  her  a  .small  quantity  of  a  warm  bran 
mash. 


buied     Furthermore,    the    revenue   from 

^k equal*  aPP'-"''""""''^  ""<•»'""  "^  »''^ 
3;.!  cash  income  from  all  livestock  and 
Hvestock  products  sold  from  the  farm. 

1,  has  l^een  estimated  that  dairying  is 
.l-orinipal  source  ol  income  on  ar)proxi- 

,^,  Not  long  ago.  a  study  of  the 
prmcipal  sources  ol  farm  revenue  in  40  of 
the  leading  agricultural  count.es  of  the 
Commonwealth    reveale  I    that    milk    led 

"in  total  value  of  dairy  cows.  Pennsylva- 
nia stands  fifth   among   the  states,   being 
outranked  only  by  Iowa.  Minnesota 
York    and    Wisconsin     anrl     m 

head,   excec  Is  all    these  states. 

New  York  Almost  80  per  cent 
o(  the  farms  in  Pennsylvania  have  dairy 
cattle,  according  to  the  last  triennial  cen 

sus 

The  following  table  gives  the  casf.   in 
come  from  products  sol.l  by  Pennsylvania. 
farmers  in  192H: 

Products 


Michigan  Is  Free  From 
Cattle  T.  B.  After 
Court  Upholds  Law 

The   -State   of    Michigan    was    officially 
flesignated    August     I.    as    a    mcnlified    ac 
credited  area  signifying  that  all  Us  cattle 
herds  are  practically  free  from  tuberculosis 
This  is  the  third  .State  to  attain  this  dis 
tinction.   says  the  United  States  Depart 
ment  of  Agriculture      Maine  was  qualified 
in    May.     1929.    and    North    Carolina    in 
()ctol>er.    I92« 

linal  accreditaticm  in  Michigan  fc)llowe<l 
closely  the  recent  dismissal  of  the  so  called 
"black  cow'  case  by  Koyal  A  1  lawley. 
circuit  judge  of  Ionia.  Michigan  I  his 
case,  which  <|uestioned  the  validity  of  the 
law  authorizing  the  tuberculin  test,  was 
filed  against  the  State  by  E  S.  Townsend. 
an  Ionia  County  cattle  owner  All  other 
CO  inties  in  the  State  had  met  the  olhcial 


Cut  Farm  Fuel  Wood  to 

Improve  Timber  Crop 

The  farmer  who  can  cut  his  winter  fuel 
wood  from  his  farm  wmxlland  is  lucky, 
says  the  Forest  .Service.  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  He  can  get 
his  fuel  at  h.w  cost  and  at  the  same  time 
be    improving    his    w<K)dland    for    timl)er 

production 

farm  luei  wo<Ki  is  an  imi"/. t..r.t  .j-rrr. 
crop  About  ^6.(KK).()00  cords  are  cut  on 
farms  yearly.  In  one  year,  during  the  war. 
only  five  other  crops  cxcee.le.l  it  in  value, 
namely :  corn,  wheat,  oats.  hay.  and  cotton 
The  cutting  of  farm  fuel  wcK>d  can  be 
made  a  means  of  getting  better  and  faster 
growth  of  the  most  valuable  trees  in  the 
woo<iland  at  the  same  time  that  the  win- 
ter's fuel  supply  IS  l>eing  laid  in  This  is 
what  foresters  call   "improvement  cutting 


New 
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value  per 
excepting 


Milk  . ; 

Othtr  livHlock  and  livestock 

C...l..ndc.lv«    .  2«M.46..1;K. 
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College  Dairy  Herd 

Reports  Banner  Year 

Holiday  greetings  sent  to  alumni  and 
friends  of  the  dairy  husbandry  department 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  (  ollege  by 
Profesfor  A  A  B..rland.  department 
head,  tell  the  story  of  tl«-  ''"'r.v  activities 
at  Penn  .State  for  the  year 

Professor    Borland    retM)rls    that    there 
•re  185  head  of  purel.re  1  dairy  cattle  in 
the  college    herd         Ihcse    represent 
Ayrshire.    Brown    .Swiss.    Guernsey. 
stem,   and    Jersey    breeds        Seventy  one 
head  of  cows  in  protection  averaged  942^ 
pounds  of    milk    for    the    year,    the    best 
annual    recor.l    to    date        I  iftv    head    of 
grade  I  lolstein-i  are  being  used  in  experi- 
mental work 
A    Another   phase   ol    department    activity 
is  represented    by    the    college    creamery. 
which  t(Kjk   in    i.WM).()!»;)   pounds  of    milk 
and  6«i.00()  ijounds  of  cream  during  the 
year     This  is  a  slight  increase  in  cream 
receipts  and  about  a  half  million  pounds 
more  milk  than    received    in    1929       The 
creamery  made  252.000  pounds  of  butter 
and  large  quantities  of  American  cheese, 
cottage  cheese,  ice  cream,  ue  cream  mix. 
buttermilk,     semi  solid     buttermilk,     and 
chocolate  milk,  besides  doing  the  biggest 
business  in   Us   history    in    retail   certified 
milk  and  pasteurized  milk  and  cream 

Student  enrollment  in  the  4  year  dairy 
production  and  manufacturing  courses 
totals  96.  second  highest  for  departments 
m  the  .School  of  Agriculture  Professor 
Borland  also  reports  that  the  graduates 
in  his  department  last  June  all  had  posi 
tians  at  graduation  or  shortly  thereafter 

Uncle  Ab  says  that  some  folks  place  new 
ideas  and  dynamite  m  the  same  class,  and 
are  afraid  of  both. 


VVe  trust  thai  all  of  our  readers  have  had 
a  pleasant  Christmas  Tide. 

That  they  have  been  more  prosperous, 
in  the  past,  we  grant  you,  but  there  are 
many  in  other  lines  of  endeavor  who  have 
not  fared  as  well.  In  fact  we  believe  the 
milk  producers  on  the  whole,  have  been  par- 
ticularly   favored  in    this  respect. 

As  to  the  New  Year,  we  hope  it  will  be 
a  prosperous  one  but  much  ot  this  will  de- 
pend upon  the  way  we  plan  and  carry  out 
our  1931  program. 

Let    the  spirit  of  cooperation    be  upper- 
st  in  our  minds  so  that  our  success  will 


mosi 


be  fuUv  realized  during  the  coming  year. 


requirements  for  accreditation  judge 
Hawley's  decision  sustains  the  right  ol 
public  authorities  to  test,  condemn,  ap 
praise,  and  slaughter  privately  owned  cat 
tie  in  the  campaign  to  eradicate  bovine 
tuberculosis  The  outcome  of  the  case  is 
therefore  considerd  by  veterinary  officials 
to  have  an  important  l)earing  on  similar 
work  in  other  States 

In  upholding  the  State  in  its  successfu 
hght  against  "one  of  the  most  dreaded  and 
deadly     diseases     that     affect     humanity. 
Judge  I  lawley  held  that  the  law  is  a  neces 
,ary     publu  health     measure    and    comes 
within  the  authority  ol  the  State       It  can 
not  l>e  successfully  denied."   the  decision 
declared,  "that  the  State  has  the  power  to 
enact  legislation  reciuiring  the  condemna- 
tion and  destruction  of  tuberculosis  cattle 
and  to  do  so  with  or  without  allowing  any 
compensation  to  the  owner  for  such  des- 
truction     The  State,  however,  as  well  as 
the  lederal  Government,  does  allow  com 
pensation    for    the   animals   destroyed" 

A  few  days  after  the  decision  was  rend- 
ered, the  cow  on  which  the  case  rested 
was  slaughtered  under  supervision  of 
State  and  I  ederal  veterinarians  The 
postmortem  examination  disclosed  tuber- 
culous lesions  in  the  lungs  and  lymph 
glands 


WcKxl  should  l>e  cut.  the  I  orest  .Service 
says,  with  an  eye  to  continuous  production 
on'the  land.  The  aim  is  to  keep  the  land 
producing,  at  the  fastest  rate,  timber  of 
the  best  quality.  The  trees  to  cut  for  fuel 
wood  are  not  the  trees  that  will  make  the 
fastest  growth  or  produce  the  best  timljer. 
or  bring  the  highest  returns  on  the  market 
The  straight,  sound,  thrifty  trees  should 
be  left  for  developing  high-grade  and  high- 
priced  forest   products. 

The  kinds  of  trees  to  use  for  fuel  wood 
are  sound  wood  lying  on  the  ground;  dead 
trees  which  are  sound  and  still  standing; 
trees   rotted,   diseased,   or    injured   by    in- 
sects so  they   will   probably   die:  crooked 
trees  crowding  out  the  straight  ones;  large 
old    trees   unsuitable   for   lumber   because 
of  their  big  limbs  and  branched  and  short 
trunks;  and  trees  that  shade  out  numer- 
ous smaller  ones;  small  trees  overtopped 
by  larger  and  better  ones;  and  trees  badly 
fire  scarred  at  the  butt 

In  many  sections  where  cordwood  was 
plentiful  10  years  ago  it  is  now  relatively 
scarce,  and  demand  and  prices  are  corre- 
spondingly high  The  sale  of  cordwood. 
says  the  Forest  Service,  frequently  brings 
a  substantial  profit  for  the  farm  on  an 
operation  that  is  at  the  same  time  im- 
proving the  value  of  the  farm  woods. 


Dairymen  to  Take  Prom- 
inent Part  in  Coming 
Penna.  Farm  Show 

Dairymen  true  to  their  role  of  repre- 
senting the  outstanding  farm  enterprise 
in  the  Commonwealth  will  take  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  fifteenth  annual  Penn- 
sylvania farm  Show  to  be  held  in  I  larris- 
burg.  January   19-23.    1931. 

The  Pennsylvania  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion, the  Pennsylvania  (Guernsey  Breeders 
the  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  the  I  ederation  ot 
I  lolsteinl-riesian      Club,      the      Ayrshire 
Breeders    Association,    the    Brown    Swiss 
Breeders  and  the  I  lolstein  I  riesian  Regis- 
try   Association     will     hold    conventions, 
banquets    and     luncheons    during     Show 
week.     Breeders  of  the  outstanding  dairy 
cattle    in    the    Commonwealth    will    have 
representative  entries  in  the  dairy  cattle 
department   in  which  the  management   is 
offering,  for  the  first   time  in  the  history 
of  the  .Show,  a  standard  classification  for 
the  leading  dairy  breeds  with  total  prize 
offerings  in  excess  of  $8,300.     In  addition. 
$1  I  I  will  be  offered  in  the  milk  and  butter 
department     of    the     exhibition        Other 
dairy  features  will  be  the  educational  dis- 
plays by  the  breed   associations  and   the 
4-1  I  Dairy  Club  exhibits 

Certainly  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
week  will  l>e  the  dedication  of  the  Farm 
Show  Building  Itself.  Monday  evening. 
January  19th  The  structure  covers  al- 
most ten  acres  of  ground  and  is  the  largest 
and  finest  exhibition  building  entirely  un 
der  one  rcxjf  in  America. 

[     Judges  Announced  For 
Coming  Penna. 

Farm  Show 

The  following  judges  for  the  fifteenth 
annual  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show.  I  lams- 
burg.  January  19-2  3.  1931.  have  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Show  management 

Horses:  D  J  Kays.  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. Columbus.  Ohio;  Sheep:  John 
L.les.  Collis.  Ohio  and  P  C  McKenz.e. 
Pennsylvania  State  College;  Swine:  J^  S. 
C  offey.  Ohio  State  University.  Columbus. 
Ohio;  Beef  cattle:  F  L  Bentley.  Penn- 
sylvania State  College 

Dairy  cattle:  Ayrshire.  John  Cochrane. 
Bernardsville.  New  Jersey:  Brown  Swiss: 
C  R  Gearhart.  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege; Guernseys:  Robert  Scoville  New 
York  City;  I  lolstein-Friesians:  A  A. 
Borland.  Pennsylvania  State  College:  and 
Jerseys  Otto  GSchaefer.  New  York  City 

Dairy  products:  D   H    Bailey.  Pennsyl- 
vania   State    College;    Corn:    J     Stanley 
Cobb,   and   II     B.    Musser.   Pennsylvania 
State  C  ollege;  Small  grains:  C   O  Cromer. 
Pennsylvania     State    College:     Potatoes: 
E     V     Hardenburg.    Cornell    University. 
Ithaca.    New    York:   Cigar    leaf    tobacco: 
J     W     Fjihleman.    Ephrata.   Pa  ;   Apple*: 
I       II     MacDaniels.    Cornell    University; 
Vegetables     W     B     Mack.    Pennsylvania 
State   College;    Maple    syrup    and    maple 
sugar   A.  C.  Mclntyre  and  Kthel  Jefferds. 
Pennsylvania  State  College:  Wool    John 
Liles.  Collins.  Ohio  and  P    C    McKenz.e. 
Pennsylvania  State  College:  Eggs:  P    U 
Margoly.    E    W     Callenbach    and    D     R 
Marble.      Pennsylvania      State      College: 
Poultry:  J    E.  Weaver.  Davidsville.  Pa  : 
C    S    Smith.  West  Milton.  Pa.;  William 
Mmich.  Carlisle.  Pa    and  R    G.  Williams. 
Lake  Worth.    Florida:    Home  economics: 
F-.lhel     Jefferds     and     Margaret     Brown. 
Pennsylvania  State  College 

The  judges  for  flowers,  apiary  products 
dramatics  and   sports  will   be   announced 
later 

Give  Cows  Good  Care 

Good  cows  fed  well  and  properly  cared 
for  will  return  profits  even  under  adverse 
conditions.  Join  the  local  cow  testing 
association  to  find  the  ability  of  each  cow. 
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The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation, through  its  official  organ.  "The 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Review.  " 
extends  to  its  membership,  as  well  as  to 
all  of  the  readers  of  the  "Review."  its 
best  wishes  for  a  I  Jappy  and  Prosperous 
New  Year. 

The  value  of  a  safe  milk  supply  has 
been  evident  in  the  increasing  consump- 
tion, on  the  whole,  of  our  product. 

During  the  coming  year  let  every  pro- 
ducer of  milk,  endeavor  to  maintain  a 
productive  rate  in  keeping  with  the  de 
mand.  Produce  that  milk  on  an  econo- 
mical basis,  use  proper  care  in  production 
•nd  we  believe,  that  at  the  end  of  1931, 
producers  who  follow  that  plan,  will  find 
the  year  to  have  been  one  that  will  be 
•atisfactory  and  prosperous,  on  the  whole 
A  full  measure  of  cooperation  will  aid 
greatly  in  bringing  about  such  results. 


There  is  still  time  If  you  have  not 
already  planned  to  attend  at  least  one  of 
the  two  great  Farm  Products  Shows,  held 
m  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  during  the 
current  month,  viz:  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Farm  Show  held  in  Harrisburg. 
in  the  new  Farm  Show  Building.  January 
l9to23,  1931,  and  the  New  Jer«jy  State 
Farm  Products  Show,  held  in  the  Armory 
Building.  Trenton.  N.  J..  January  27  to 
30,  1931.  make  your  arrangements  to  do 
•3  at  once. 

Agriculture,  from  every  angle,  will 
play  a  prominent  part  in  these  great  shows 
The  dairy  industry  particularly  will  play 
a  prominent  part  in  the  exhibits  and  dem- 
onstrations. There  will  also  beoutstanding 
meetmgs  of  state-wide  agricultural  organi- 
zation., held  during  the  periods  of  these 
•hows.  You  should  attend  these  shows 
or  at  least  the  one  in  the  state  in  which 
you  reside  and  profit  by  the  new  develop- 
ments in  agriculture  and  in  dairying,  par- 
ticularly. A  broader  idea  of  the  whole 
agricultural  situation  in  your  stale  can 
thus  be  gained  and  you  will  be  profited 
thereby. 

And  just  what  happened?  Early  in 
December  we  warned  producers  to  slow 
down  on  excessive  milk  production,  in- 
dicating that  continued  high  pressure 
production  might  result  in  price  reduc- 
tions Did  the  membership,  on  the  whole, 
heed  that  warning?  No!  In  other  words 
they  pushed  production  to  an  even  higher 
level.  And  what  happened!  By  mid- 
December  the  market  was  flooded,  and 
the  inevitable  result  was  a  drastic  price 
cut. 

It  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  to  promptly  heed 
the    warnings    sent    by    our    association. 


MjJ^K     PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


Every  communication  sent  to  our  mem- 
Urship  is  based  on  facts  developed  after 
a  careful  analysis  of  the  situation  and 
prompt  cooperation  whenever  requested, 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

Apparently  decreases  in  production 
might  appear  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  our 
producers,  but  often  it's  much  easier  to 
take  a  small  loss,  when  necessary,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  drastic  cut,  all  along  the 

Prompt  action,  based  upon  the  know- 
ledge of  your  association,  whose  officers 
are  in  close  touch  with  actual  conditions. 
18  not  only  necessary,  at  all  times,  but 
particularly  when  such  action  has  a 
direct  influence  on  the  whole  milk  price 
structure 


-I?ny?5.( 
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January  Milk  Prices 

Under  agreement  made  De- 
cember 12,  1930,  with  co-operat- 
ing buyers,  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  basic  milk  during  January, 
1931,  will  be  as  noted  below. 

The  price  of  basic  milk,  3  per 
cent  butter  fat  content,  F.O.B. 
Philadelphia,  for  January  will, 
subject  to  market  conditions, 
be  $2.89  per  hundred  pounds  or 
6.2  cents  per  quart. 

The  price  of  basic  milk  de- 
livered at  receiving  stations  in 
the  51-60  mile  zone,  for  January, 
3  per  cent  butter  fat  content 
will,  subject  to  market  condi 
tion.^  be  12,31  per  hundred 
pounds,  with  the  usual  differ- 
entials and  variations  at  other 
mileage  points. 

SURPLUS  MILK 
Surplus  milk  shipped  during 
January,  will  be  paid  for  by 
co-operating  buyers,  on  the 
average  price  of  92  score  butter 
•olid  packed.  New  York  City. 
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DECEMBER  BUTTER  PRICES 

92  Score  Solid  Packed 
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Report  of  the  Field  and  Test 
Dept.   Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
average  operations  of  all  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  field 
men  in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general  membership  work,  for 
the  months  of  Sept   and  Oct.,  1930. 

Sept,      Oct 

No.  Te.sts  Made .    6669   10307 

No.  Plants  Investigated.  39 

No   Membership  Calls  252 

No   Calls  on  Members.  277 

No    I  lerd  Samples  Tested     329 
No   New  Members  Signed        71 

No   Cows  Signed 520 

No   Transfers  Made |6 

No   Meetings  Attended.  .  9 

No.  Attending  Meetings.       361 
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MARKET  CONDITIONS 

H.  D.  ALLEBACH 

The  conditions  of  the  milk  market  in  the  country,  on  the  whole  today   U  en  j 
In  the  Philadelphia  area  which  effects  the  producers  in  this  territory,  candition 
very  unfavorable  at  the  present  time.     This  is  due  to     several  reasons:   -        "'] 

The    buymg    power    of   the    public    has    been    greatly  curtailed  on  account  of] 
general  unemployment  situation  and  our  consumption,   therefore,  has  decreav 

8  fr.  maz  an-J  ...;«.u  »l.,  J t  /•..._.. 

*•  "*~"'  "'  """"^  "'  "Uf  DanKs  or  riiiladelpliia  being  close  1 

tions  have  not  improved  at  all;  if  anything  it  has  made  conditions  considerably  li 
Under  these  circumstances  the  public  seems  to  be  afraid  to  buy  little,  if  anyth,a 
all  at  the  present  time.  In  addition  to  this  our  milk  production,  for  the  mon"'i 
December  has  exceeded  that  of  any  other  month  during  the  past  year  AppJ 
my  letters  of  warning  have  not.  as  yet.  taken  effect  on  the  milk  producer  in  i\^Z\ 
tory  and  everyone  seems  to  be  holding  his  production  as  high  as  ever  and  in  (  1 
many  cases  even  a  little  bit  higher.  "^ 

Butter  prices,  in  the  United  States,  have  dropped  below  everyone 
and  with  the  price  still  going  down,  every  butter  buyer  appears  to  be 
to  go  down  lower  still  before  stocking  up  any  supply  for  the  future. 

It  IS  the  first  time  in  years,  that  the  butter  creamery  in  our  territory,  practd 
refuses  to  take  on  any  new  producers,  even  at  butter  prices  Unless  we  all  curtt 
production  at  once,  by  either  selling  our  boarder  cows  or  slowing  up  on  feeding  „ 
questionable  just  what  might  happen  to  our  milk  market  in  the  very  near  future  A 
though  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  price  is  no  higher  than  «,„«. 
the  other  market,  and  not  as  high  as  some  of  them,  yet  we  find  that  there  i.  a  pa 
temptation  for  outside  milk  to  come  into  our  market,  at  the  present  time  at  .  n* 
lower  figure  than  our  quoted  prices,  but  we  find  some  buyers,  who  are  taking  adv«ta 
of  this  situation  and  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  buyer's  market,  are  not  paying  ,u2 
on  the  Association  price  This  of  course,  will  continue  no  doubt,  just  as  lonj  .,.. 
market  is  flooded  with  milk  »  "w 

.  y,^'";"';°'''*-''»^^'»»«=»^"«bruary  1st,  1931  as  the  dead-line  on  all  milk  comi- 
mto  I  hiladelphia  that  has  been  produced  from  herd,  th.t  are  not  under  the  Z 
vmon  of  the  I  ederal  or  State  Department  in  reference  to  the  Tul.errulin  Te,t  t, 
hope  that  all  our  members  will  have  their  herds  tested  by  that  time  and  that  tk, 
will  be  able  to  meet  these  conditions  Those  who  do  not  meet  these  condition.  W 
not  be  permitted  to  ship,  unless  an  extension  .,  again  made  before  that  date,  wfcia 
I  doubt  the  Board  of  I  lealth  will  do. 

The  Butter  Situation 
From   information   available   in   the   American   Creamery   and   Poultry  Prodw 
Keview.  we  note  m  reference  to  butter  production  that  the  make  of  creamery  buttw 
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LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


htcd  average  ba...  price..  <,uuled  Ulow.  lor  Uece.nl,er.  1930.  ,epre«..t  lho«  lu  l>«  paid  by  co- 


.".  !>.''>"i: '.':.'„.",.'":;(  Ih.  ba..c  quamny  Ihe  aurplu.  price,  quoted  b.l..w.  (or  the  .....nib  "l  I  >«- 


»(•'*""' 11  tmU  II.  ".c«s  ut  the  ba.ic  quantity  Ihe  aurplu*  price,  quotert  Mi.iw.  lor  ...c 

.mb.M' !"  '*,\';'i,||  be  paid  for  under  one  cl....l.c.lion.     CI...  I.  repr«.nte.l  bv  ti.e  amount  o(  rr.,lk  in 
Surplu"  inill'  *'"  "!-^  V,hich  will  l«  paid  (u.  by  co-o,«rat.n«  .le.ler.  on  the  b..i.  o(  92  .core  butter. 
«*""     L   New  York  <  ily.  p'u.  ^0  l>«'  <:">'■ 
•»I"^P'  Duii  .nri  PMIA    sri.lINn   PLAN 


tk.? 


Returns  From  Purebreds 
And  Grade  Beef 
Calves  Compared 

The  net  returns  from  purebred  and  grade 
Aberdeen-Angus  calves  sired   by   a   pure- 
bred bull  were  from  two  and  one-half  to 
six    times   greater   than    the   profits   from 
calves    from    native    Arkansas    cows    and 
native  bulls,  a  three-year  experiment  con- 
ducted  at  Jonesboro.   Ark  .   shows.      The 
methods  used,  the  cost  of  feed  for  all  lots 
of  calves,  and  the  returns  for  each  lot  are 
explained   in  Techincal     Bulletin     203-T. 
Beef   Pro<luction    from    Purebred.    Grade, 
and    Native   Calves,    just    issued    by    the 
United  .States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,   D.  C,   in   cooperation   with 
Arkansas  investigators 

The  calves  from  the  native  cows  made 
the  lowest  returns  over  feed  costs,  even 
though  they  were  raised  to  weaning  age  at 
slightly  less  cost  than  those  from  the  pure- 


bred and  grade  cows  This  is  explained  bv 
the  fact  that  the  purebred  and  gradt 
calves  graded  higher  than  the  natives  a< 
feeders,  as  slaughter  cattle,  and  as  car- 
casses. The  purebred  calves  graded  high- 
est in  all  classes  with  but  one  exception, 
while  the  native  calves  were  from  one  tu 
two  grades  below  the  purrbreds  in  every 
instance. 

The  experiment  shows  the  value  of  « 
purebred  bull  in  increasing  the  returns 
from  a  herd  of  beef  cattle.  The  feeding 
of  the  four  lots  of  cattle  was  carried  on  »t 
the  farm  of  the  ArkansasStateAgriciiltura) 
and  Mechanical  College,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Arkansas  Agricultural  Flxperi- 
ment  Station  and  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 


Provide  now  for  a  better  milk  produc- 
ing inheritance  in  your  future  herd.  Vat 
a  good  sire  from  a  line  of  breeding  better 
than   that  now   represented   in    the  herd 


PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN 
.MTFR-STATE  MILK   PRODUCERS     ASSOCIATION   PRICES 


fliuyer. 
jution. 


.  li.l  i.  i..ue.l   with   the   uiider.l.nd.ng   that  it   1.  net   to   the  nr.xluier.  an.l    that  .11 
rh,.  P'^<=*J;*^  ;;,  pl"T,.ent  to  producer.,  .hall  in  addition  thereto  make  the  lollow.ng  conlr, 

ilnd'p'y'".'"^",,,,  Inter-.St.le  Milk  Prcnlucer.'  A..<x:iation.  2c   per    100  pound.  (46'  ^  quart.)  o(  all  milk 

b»»«*''''TThTHh'l.'w"hl.^*"''^'"^"^       Dairy  Council.  2c   per    100  poun-U  <46'  ,  quart.)  o(   all   milk 
*^'  producer  .t  price.  Ii.ted  hereori. 


...  ,  ' "  •■""  ""^  irmKc  01  creamery  buttt 

apparently  showmg  steady  mcrease  in  all  leading  production  sections,  although  ,(, 
rate  of  gam  1,  very  variable  At  nearly  all  leading  points  the  output  is  now  fully. 
to  the  same  time  last  year,  with  some  .section  runnmg  ahead  of  last  year  The  pnal 
range  during  the  month  has  been  downward,  havmg  declined  steadily  from  37'V  I 
the  high  point  for  New  York  92  score  butter  early  in  the  month,  to  2^4-  .t  iJ 
close  o  Decernber.  The  market  has  been  generally  weak  with  occasional  rallie,  th.  i 
meant  but  little,  being  due  probably,  to  the  volume  of  supply  available  for  imm-duA 
demand.  >' 

Butter  holdings  a.  of  December  I.  1930  as  announced  by  the  U.  5.  Bureau  0 
Agricultural  Lconomics.  on  December  12th.  show  creamery  butter  holding,  as  87  %9(X. 
lbs    a.  compared  to   111.650.000  lbs    on  December   1929.  and  a   five  year  average  0 

?^;'^T  '^'      ^"""^  ^'*''^'"*'  °"  "''  ""^^  '''"'  "BKregated  as  follows:  40«g  cre««  i 
243,000  forty-quart  cans.  20%  cream.   I  1.000  forty-quart  cans 

7n«^1'rJi'lu""*  """*  i*  '"i'°  ^  ""•'^  **''"  American  Cheese  holdings  aggregate 
70.842.000  lbs.  compared  with  65.843,000  lbs  for  five  year  average.  Swf„.  Bric7a»d 
Limberger  Cheese  aggregated  total  holdings  of  10.376.000  as  compared  to  9.722,00 
one  year  ago.  1 

The  holdings  of  all  other  varieties  of  cheese  aggregated  on  December  I  st  5.948.00(1 
lbs.  as  compared  to  the  five  year  average  of  5,948.000  lbs. 

The  average  price  of    92    score  New  York    butter  for   December  was  $  3277  p.r 
pound. 
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WEIGHTED  AVERAGE  BASIC  PRICE 

Cuurttry   Receiving  Station. 

December.   1930 

Quotation,  .re  at  railroad  pointn.  Iiil.iid  station, 
carry  differential,  •iijbiect  to  Iik:.I  arrangement". 

I'rice.     are    less     Ireight     and     reieiving     station 
charge.. 

l-'rright  Kate. 
I'er  100  Lb. 
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45 

44 

42 

41 

40 
3'» 
38 
36 
36 
35 
33 
33 
32 
30 
30 
29 
28 
27 
26 
26 
24 
24 


77 
79 
81 
83 
85 


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


3  87 


I 

15 

2 

25 

3 

8  3 
b.  Phila- 


DECEMBER  WEIGHTED  AVERAGE 

SURPLUS  PRICE 

Claa.   I 

Per    100   l.b.. 


Teat 
i 


Wh«n  milk  i.  not  teatod  the  price  I. 
ddphi.  u  8  cent.  |ier  .luart  (rorn   IJecember   l-l* 
•nd  7.1  c«nu  per  quart  December  li-Jl. 

DECEMBER  WEIGHTED  AVERAGE 
SURPLUS  PRICE 
F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 
Claaa   I 

Per  100  I. ba 
$1  58 
I  60 


05 

I 

15 

2 

2» 

) 

W 

4 

4) 


$1  (M> 
I  02 
I  04 
I  06 
I  08 
10 


I  62 
I.M 
1.66 
1.6a 
1.70 
1.72 
1.74 
1.76 
l.7i 
I.M 
I.U 
1.64 
1.86 
I.M 
I.W 
1.92 
1.94 


Per  Qt. 
3  4 
3  45 
3  5 


J.* 


5 
5) 


1  6 


65 
3  7 
3  75 
18 
3  8 
3  85 
3  9 

3  95 
4 

4  05 
4  I 


6 
65 

7 

75 
)  8 
1  85 
19 

3  95 
4. 

4  05 
I 


I 

I  12 
I  14 
I 
I 
I 


.96 
1.96 
2.00 
202 
2  04 
2  06 
2  08 
10 


I 

4  15 
4  2 
4  25 
4  1 


12 
14 
16 

18 

20 

22 

24 

26 

28 

_  30 

2  32 

2  34 

2  36 

2  38 


35 

4 

4 

45 

5 

55 
4  6 
4  65 
4  7 


15 

2 

25 

1 

15 

4 

45 

5 

55 

6 

65 

7 

75 

8 

85 

9 

95 


16 
l» 
.20 
1.22 
1.24 
1.26 
1.26 
I.M 
l.)2 
1.94 
I.M 
I.M 
1.40 
I.4X 
1.44 
1.4* 
l.4» 
I.M 
l.»2 
I.M 
I.M 
I.M 
1.60 
I  62 
1.64 
I  66 
I  68 
1.70 
I  72 
I  74 
I  76 
I  78 
I  80 


75 
4  75 
4  8 
4  85 
4  9 

4  95 
5 

5  05 
5  05 
5    I 


MONTHLY  BASIC  PRICE  OF  GRADE  B 

OR  MARKET  MILK 

3  per  cent  butterfat  content 

Receiving 
F.OB.  Phila. 

Quarta 


December  1930,  Inter-State  Prices  at  ♦♦A"  Delivery  Points 

The  price  of  "A"  milk  of  any  given  butterfat  content  and  bacteria  <=«""'  *f  *"y 

"A"  milk'^del.very  point  may  be  ascertained  ^'V  -l'J'"«.|.^V'^''rrtt''ert  differentia  . 
for  V50%  BI-.  milk  at  that  delivery  pomt.  as  given  m   1  able  1.  butterlat  difterentia  • 

and  bacteiia  bonuses  as  indicated  in    Fable  II. 

Table  I     Ba«e  Price,  at  "A"   Milk  Delivery  PoinU 


Minimum   Butterlat 

ktAt.li'    i-U'  Ilrliverv  Point                  I  e.l  l<e.,uireiiieiit  in           B«i«  Price  ot>.50% 

niXmii!ty   POINT  I.Jiti.r  .n  Mileage             l-llec.  a't  Delivery                Milk  per  100  Lb. 

Phila.  Terminal  Market  *  *4  Oo""  *i27 

47lh  and  l-anca.ter .  O   [  J^  }   27 

3l.tand<he.tliut KG.".  JW  ^^j 

Baldwin  Uairie.  f  O.B.  JW  ^^^ 

HreUMingerDaiiie.              .  I-.O.M.  '■"" 

Other  Terminal  Markets  ,- --,  n  AIM  3   27 

Audubon.  N    J {;.O.g.  JW  J   2, 

Camden.  N    J     f  r»  W  ^             <*    ...  4  00  «•» 

Noiri.town.  Pa  t  S  H      *"     to    "^I  4  00  2  97 

Wil.niriBlon.  Del  ^  OB.    lea.    30    ct..  4.0O 

Raceivins  Stations  j  jq  2   70 

Anaefma.  Pa iZi     i7ii  170  2   46 

B«3ford.  Pa       2^^'"  5J2  2   69 

Boyerlown.  Pa \\      ^  370  2   72 

Bridgeton.  N.  J J        *  III  2  70 

Byer..  P.         ,?      ,^  5  Jg  2  46 

Curry ville.  Pa    ^V,    "f^,  1  60  2   57 

G...hen.  Pa*       ^         «/  ,   ?^  2    52 

Huntingdon.  P. 2''      ^lO  »    /"  ^  ^, 

K'K-n.  Ha         *        «'  J  72  2   70 

K.mberton.  Pa *\      *"  jj^  2.70 

l.andenUrg.  Pa |i      ion  370  2" 

Mercer.burg.  P. m         2"  3    70  ^59 

Oaford.  Pa               It     In  3   70  2  69 

KedHill.Pa »        60  i      ^  2  69 

K.n«.«..  N   J V,     An  4     0  2.72 

Ku»T,land.  Pa      «        *«  \   ^^  J.Jl 

W.yne.b„ro.Pa '»      '^  T  iX  2.50 

Williamaburg.  P. 2^      230  ]    70 

Y"";"   f^'     p i_to  3   70  2.70 

/leglersville.  Pa.         "      •*" 

l.tSurplu.  Price r^'k® Fii  S""'"...  ^ A^  \'» 

let  Surplu.  Price  F  O  B    All  Rec.  Sta.  A  ••«» 

~  ";P^rBi'l:;;!.t';^i;.f  R:^::/:^ra!r^,  e«.ct  for  Ba.ic  MLW  a.  -ch  R.ceivi„.  Station. 

Table  II     Total  B.F.  and  Bacteria  Payn^enta  Above  Ba^e  Price  for  "A"  Milk 


Butterfat 

leat 
Per  Cent 


3.80 

3.SS 

3.60 

3.6S 

3.70 

3.75 

3.S0 

3.SS 

3.M 

3.9S 

4.00 

4. OS 

4.10 

4. IS 

4.20 

4.25 

4.30 

4.35 

4.40 

4.45 

4.50 

4.SS 

4.60 

4.6S 

4.70 

4.7S 

4.80 

4.85 

4.M 

4.95 

5.00 

5.0S 

5. ID 

S.IS 

S.20 

5.25 

5.30 

5.35 

5.40 

S.45 

5.50 

5.55 

5.60 

B.M 

5.70 

5.75 

5.80 

S.8S 

B.M 

S.M 

(.00 


Premium  for  Butterfat 

Content 

Above  3.50% 


Total  combine.)  payment  for  Butterfat  differential  and  bacteria 
ibonu.   above    baM    price    per    100   lb.,    for    3.50%    B  F.    milk. 


If  Bacteria 
Premium 
ia  Made 


.00 

.03 
06 
.09 
12 
15 
18 
21 
24 
27 
30 
33 
36 
39 
42 
45 
48 
51 
54 
57 
60 
64 
68 
72 
76 
80 
83 
88 
92 
96 
I   (X) 
I   04 
I   08 
12 


11  Bacteria 

Premium 

1.  Not  Made 


Class  of  BacTKSiA  Reqiibiment 
!(Sm  note  I  for  definition  of  each  claaa  of  bacteria  requirement) 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


I  16 
I  20 
I   24 


28 
I  32 
I  36 
I  40 
I  44 
I  48 
I  52 
I  56 
I  60 
I  64 
I  68 
I  72 

76 


I  80 


.00 
.02 

.04 

06 

.06 

.10 

.12 

14 

.16 
18 

.20 

.22 

.24 

.26 
28 

.10 

.12 

.14 
16 

.18 

.40 

.42 
44 

.46 

.48 
50 
52 
54 
56 
58 

.60 

.62 
64 
66 
68 
70 
72 
74 
76 
78 
80 
82 
84 
86 
88 
<>0 
92 
94 
96 
.98 

I   00 


.40 
.41 
.46 
49 
.52 
55 
58 
61 
64 
67 
.70 
.71 
.76 
79 
82 
85 
88 
.91 
.94 
97 
I  00 
I   04 
I   08 
I    12 
I    16 
I    20 
I    24 
1    28 
I 


.25 
28 

.11 

.14 

17 

.40 

41 

46 

49 

52 

55 

.58 

.61 

.64 

67 

.70 

71 

.76 

79 

82 

85 

89 

93 

97 

I   01 

I   (»5 

I    09 

I    13 


32 
I  36 
I  40 
I  44 
I  48 
I  52 
I  56 
I  60 
I  64 
I  68 
I    72 


17 


I  21 
I  25 
I  29 
I    33 


I  37 
I  41 
I  45 
1    49 


I  76 
I  80 
I  84 
I  88 
I    92 

1  96 

2  00 
2  04 
2  08 
2  12 
2  16 
2  20 


53 
I  57 
I  61 
I  65 
I  69 
I  73 
I  77 
I  81 
1  85 
I    89 

1  93 
197 

2  01 
2  05 


.25 

.15 

.28 

.18 

.11 

.21 

.14 

24 

17 

.27 

.40 

10 

41 

.11 

.46 

16 

.49 

.19 

52 

.42 

.54 

45 

58 

48 

61 

51 

64 

54 

67 

.57 

.70 

.60 

.71 

.61 

76 

.66 

.79 

69 

.82 

72 

85 

.75 

.89 

.79 

91 

81 

,97 

87 

1  01 

91 

1  05 

95 

1  09 

99 

1  11 

1  03 

1  17 

1  07 

1  21 

1  11 

1  25 

1  15 

1  29 

1  19 

1  33 

1  23 

1  37 

1  27 

1  41 

1  31 

1  45 

1.35 

1  49 

1  19 

1  53 

1  43 

1  57 

1  47 

1  61 

1  51 

1  65 

1  55 

1  69 

1  59 

1  73 

1   1  63 

1  77 

1  67 

1  81 

1  71 

1  85 

1  75 

1  89 

i   1  79 

1  93 

1  83 

1  97 

1  87 

2  01 

1  91 

2  05 

1  95 

Ne 


.02 

.04 

.06 

.06 

.10 

.12 

.14 

.16 

.18 

.20 

.22 
24 
26 
28 

.10 

.12 

.14 

.16 

.18 

.40 

.42 

.44 
46 
48 
50 
52 
54 

.56 
58 
60 
62 
64 
66 
.68 
.70 
72 
74 
76 
78 
80 
82 
84 
86 
88 
.90 
.92 
.94 
96 
98 

I  00 


1929 

Jinutry 

•■•bru.ry 

M.rch 

April 

M.y 

June 

July 

Au|uit 

'^ptember 

October 

November 

'>«ember 

1930 
January 
'■  *brutry 
M.rch 
Aoril 

Miy 

June 

July 

Au|utt 

Saolainber 

October 

November 

Ucambar 


MONTHLY  SURPLUS  PRICES 
*%  At  All  Receivinv  Stations 


C'l.AOS    I 

2  26 

2  36 

2  31 

2  15 

2  15 

2  06 

2  00 

2  05 

2  17 

2  0« 
I    96 

I  74 
I  41 
1.45 
I  51 
I  19 
I  29 
1  36 
1.51 
I  88 
1.89 
1  74 
1  40 


Ci* 

I 


II 


88 
96 
92 
79 
79 
71 


-:::      I 


1928 
July 
Augu.t 
September 
October 
November 
neceml>er 

1929 
January 
iebruary 
March 
Aoril 
May 
June 
July 
Augu.t 
.September 
Oc  toiler 
Novemlier 
Decemlier 

1930 
January 

ibruary 
March 
April 


Per  Cwt. 


29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 


^  1 

7  I 

7  I 

7  I 

7  I 

7  1 


atation  50  mi 
lone  per  cwt 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 


le 


3    29 
3   29 


41 
41 
3  29 
3  29 
3  29 
3  29 
3  54 
3  54 
3  54 
3  44 

1  29 
3  29 
3  29 


2  83 


83 
71 
71 
71 
71 
% 


2  96 


96 
87 


Apr 
Ma' 


lay 
June 
Julv 
August 
September 
Octol>er 
November 
December 


29 
29 
29 


3  29 
1  29 
3  29 
3  29 
3  29 
1  07 


7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7   ' 

6.^ 


71 

71 

71 

71 

_   71 

2  71 

2  71 

2  71 

2  71 

2  71 

2   71 

2  49 


Jf^THEw'o^sVmMER  BACTERIA  REQuIrEMENTS  HAVE  BEEN  MET.    . 

CUA."     -Ihrp^r.  wdl  oualify  for  Cla«  I  bonu.  of  40  «n.,  r«r  100  lb.,  il  the  bacteria  count  i. 
(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  point,  between  0-30  00^ 
^2^  at  rereivina  .tation  delivery  point,  between  O-IO.UUU.        ,„„,,       ■,    ■     .       . 

Ct^a,  Il  -sITi^Ipi.-.H  nu.l.fv  lor  CI...  1 1  bonu.  of  "  "nt.^HOO  lb..  .1  the  bacteria  count  .. 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  ,K,int.  lM.|ween  »0;00l -'00.000. 

(2)  at  receiving  .tation  delivery  point,  between  IO.(M)I-50,000. 

IF  THE  1930  SUMMER  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  HAVE  NOT  BEEN  MET. 

"^     0^«  III     "Kr,  will  „u,l.fv  lor  (1.7.  1 1 1  bonu.  •■' ^S  cent,  per  100  lb,   if  bacteria  count .. 
(I)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  between  0-«  MHMr 

?23  at  receivina  .t.tion  delivery  points  between  0-1  D.uiKJ  ,    .      .       .     ■ 

CUAS,  IV-Sht^per's  will  ..uablv  for  Class  IV  of  15  cent,  per    00  lb.  if  the  baCen.  count  i. 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  pomt.  between      ••<>"  "'""^jr' 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  l>etween  IO.OOI->O.UO<i. 

IF  THE  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  ARE  NOT  MET  IN  DECEMBER  .        ,    .     ,  . 

Cla..  V  -Ship\^r.  wdl  iail  to  qualify  for  any  ba.  ter.a  premium  in   December  .1  the  bacteria  count  ir 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  point.  100.001  or  over. 

(2)  at  receiving  market  delivery  point,  50.001  or  over. 

See  Page      for  Inter-State  "A"  Milk  .Standards. 

The  butterfat  differential  of  6  cents  per  I /lO  per  cent  B  F  will  not  be  paid  unles.  the  bacteria  re- 
aui^menu  a  e  met.  no,  will  bacteria  bonuse.  L  paid  unle..  the  hutterfat  teat  i.  'I"  to.  or  higher 
^in  The  minimum  requirement  of  the  delivery  point  where  the  rnilk  i.  delivered^  In  other  word,  no 
man  »"■"""'  ,  .  .  ',,^,  4  „_,,  ™.,  I  /|()  per  cent  for  butterfat  above  3  50%  will  be  paid  unleas 
K:"but".rfat  tla.  o^  '^;'  dii^^*::  aboveThe  minimum  butterfat  requirement  in  eff«t  at  the 
dJivar"t«.n.rh«.aTver«l  and  unleaa  th.  bacteria  requirement,  of  Claa.  I.  1 1.  1 1 1 ,  or  IV  are  met. 

•Th«r«  are  no  CUa.  Ill       O.ee  I V  Shipper    during  May.  June.  July.  Au^uat.  September  and  October. 
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"  yfi  t/,;f  ffi;--f  _--:;-.,•.•:  .•■'  '/■.■  --- 
■'■  Jlr.  SiToofii'."  saiJ  the  fjeniU-man, 
tiiiiHf/  up  a  pen,  "it  i.r  more  Hum 
u.rmil/_i/  jesinthlf  Hull  we  .rhoiiU  make 
■ronie  .>li))lil  pro.-ision  for  the  poor  and 
destitute,  wito  suffer  fireatl)^  at  the 
present  time.  .Hani/  thou.ranjs  are  in 
want  oj  common  necessaries;  hunJreM 
oj  thousands  are  in  want  oj  common 
comjorts,  sir."      DlCKKNS. 


Believe  It  or  Not 

You  can't  live  fust  and  live  long. 

You  cant  safely  light  the  kitchen  fire 
with  coal  oil. 

You  can't  run  a  car  in  a  closed  garage 
and  always  escape  alive. 

You  can't  get  small  pox  if  recently  suc- 
cessfully vaccinated. 

You  can't  guess  a  gun  is  not  loaded  and 
safely  point  it  at  anybody. 

You  can't  control  an  outbreak  of  con- 
tagious disease  by  closing  the  schools. 

You  cant  keep  a  loaded  gun  in  the  house 
without  being  in  constant  danger. 

You  can't  judge  the  safety  of  a  glass 
of  water  by  its  clear,  sparkling  appearance 

You  can't  starve  down  and  grow  thin 
without   weakening   resistance  to  disease 

— From  Pennsylvania'a  Health 

Getting  Rid  of 

Back-Bending 

Putting  kitchen  working  surfaces  such 
as  tables,  shelves  and  sinks  at  the  proper 
height  will  rid  one  of  much  back-bending 
There  is  a  tendency  to  place  all  of  those 
surfaces  too  low.  The  right  height  for 
you  depends  on  your  own  height  and 
build,  particularly  the  length  of  your 
arm.  The  comfortable  height  can  be 
secured  even  in  tables  by  the  use  of 
blocks  under  the  legs. 

Toe  room  should  be  allowed  under  all 
equipment  at  which  the  worker  must 
stand.  Cabinets  and  worktables  if  they 
are  recessed  several  inches  at  thejbasc 
will  give  the  needed  toe  room. 


Window*  cut  over  sink  vive  ample  light  in 
kitchen  of  Mrs.  Rueaeil  Brown,  Chester 
Sprints,  Pa.| 

There  should  also  be  knee  room  under 
the  sink,  so  that  one  may  be  seated  for 
washing  dishes  and  preparing  food.  If 
you  are  building  a  cabinet  which  is  to 
have  a  working  surface,  plan  it  similarly 
to  a  business  desk  with  a  section  in  the 
lower  center  left  open   for  your  knees. 

There  are  two  small  bulletins  which 
may  be  secured  upon  request  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  may  give  you  other  practical 
pointers  if  you  are  planning  any  kitchen 
rearrangements.  In  writing,  ask  for 
"Convenient  Kitchens,"  F'armers  Bul- 
letin No.  1513,  and  "Farm  Home  Con- 
Conveniences,"  Farmers  Bulletin  No 
927. 


ELIZABETH  McG.  ORR,  Editor 
Handy  Shelves  and  Racks     Into  the  Attic  for 


•  ^ttvfco  atiu  D1ICIVC9  call  uc  simple  iiuiiic- 
made  devices  which  make  any  kitchen 
more  convenient.  The  chief  trouble  with 
many  kitchens  is  a  lack  of  handy  places 
to  keep  utensils.  Racks  will  often  do 
away  with  that  difficulty.  Instead  of 
making  countless  trips  to  the  pantry  for 
the  egg  beater,  to  the  drawer  across  the 
room  for  the  knife  and  to  a  cupboard 
somewhere  else  for  a  measuring  cup,  the 
housewife  should  center  her  utensils  at 
the  places  where  they  are  to  be  used  most 
often. 


A  moveable  uteneil  rack  in  kitchen  of  Mrs. 
Arthur  Vandyke,  Pennincton,  N.  J. 

Shelves  for  bowls,  for  baking  pans,  and 
for  daily  supplies  can  be  put  over  the 
kitchen  table  with  hooks  underneath  to 
hold  the  small  tools.  A  wooden  rack  for 
knives  can  be  easily  made  at  home  to  fit 
each  piece  and  is  a  great  convenience  near 
the  work  table  Another  rack  near  the 
range  will  hold  a  number  of  saucepans  on 
hooks  and  has  places  above  them  for  lids 
and  pot  covers.  Near  the  sink,  shelves 
or  racks  will  hold  cleaning  supplies  and 
such  utensils  as  colanders  and  strainers. 
Many  housekeepers  find  that  a  small 
rack  for  holding  boxes  of  spice  is  also 
useful  Put  the  handy-man-around-the- 
housc  to  work  for  a  few  hours  and  see 
how  many  steps  his  handiwork  will  save. 


A  thin  coat  of  ordinary  house  paint 
may  make  old  window  shades  look  al- 
most like  new. 


A  small  broom  or  a  whisk  broom  kept 
outside  the  door  can  be  used  by  the 
children  too  small  to  use  a  large  broom  to 
brush  off  the  snow. 


Colored  table  linens,  dish  towels,  and 
china  help  to  enliven  the  business  of  eat- 
ing and  cleaning  up  during  the  dark 
winter  months. 


Much  confusion  and  disorder  in  the 
household  can  be  avoided  if  a  first-floor 
closet  is  equipped  for  the  children's  out- 
door clothing.  Low  shelves  for  overshoes 
and  skates,  hooks  and  rods  for  small 
hangers  placed  low  enough  for  easy  reach 
encourage  small  members  of  the  family  to 
put  away  their  own  wraps. 


vyiu    I'uniiiurt; 

The  old  furniture  8tore<I  in  the  attic 
may  make  a  poorly  furnished  room  artistic. 
Discarded  pieces  of  furniture  which  have 
been  in  a  family  for  generations  are  often 
finer  than  can  be  bought  for  high  prices  in 
stores. 

Not  all  old  furniture,  however,  is  good, 
according  to  Miss  Wright,  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  I  lome  Economics. 
It  must  be  judged  for  merit  as  rigidly  as  a 
painting  or  gown  A  piece  must  l>e  both 
beautiful  and  useful  and  it  must  harmon- 
ize with  other  pieces  of  furniture. 

To  carry  out  the  scheme,  begin  by  re- 
claiming old  furniture  from  the  attic. 
Inexpensive  cottons  or  linens  in  quaint 
prints,  sheer  voiles  or  muslins  or  even 
dyed  cheesecloth  may  be  used  for  drap- 
eries If  a  neutral  tint  is  preferred,  cream 
harmonizes  better  than  white  with  the  soft 
finish  of  old  wood.  An  old  jar  or  jug  may 
be  wired  for  a  lamp,  and  with  a  simple 
home-made  shade  will  do  much  to  con- 
tribute to  the  desired  personality  of  the 
room. 


Putting  the  Farm  Wash 

Basin   In   Its  Place 

Many  women  if  asked  "What  is  the 
worst  feature  of  winter>"  would  at  once 
reply.  "Having  the  men  tramping  in 
and  out  of  the  kitchen  tracking  mud,  and 
cluttering  up  the  kitchen  sink    " 

Yes.  and  unless  the  men  have  some 
convenient  place  near  at  hand  thtiy  al- 
ways will  continue  to  wash  their  hands 
at  the  kitchen  sink  and  there's  no  use  in 
letting  one's  self  be  fretted  by  it 

But  why  not  shop  around  and  find  a 
cheap  wash  basin?  One  of  the  men  in  the 
family  can  probably  connect  the  plumb- 
ing. If  you  have  a  small  downstairs 
entry  room  could  it  not  be  made  into  a 
washroom)  If  you  do  not  have  running 
water,  put  a  basin  and  pitcher  on  a  small 
table  in  this  entry  room. 


y  '///.S    /,;,,//;/  /.,•   called  our  "A  ; 

•*  chen  Ciuu'cnience"  i.fsue.  .V,i. 
diirinii  tlic  winter  months  when  fc 
men  are  ahoul  home  a  i/reat  deal,  u; 
flood  lime  to  talk  o,-er  a  Jew  oJ  thot. 
Iinkeriitfi  johs  which  i/oii'ft  fe„ 
wantnu)  done  for  a  lonii  lime.  Ji,, 
pholoiiraphs  are  from  kitchens 
our  own  readers . 


q; 


A  wash  basin  located  near   the  kitchen  door 

in  home  of  Mrs.  Wilfred  Conover, 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

If  there  is  no  such  extra  room,  make 
the  best  of  it  by  placing  a  wash  basin 
near  the  kitchen  door.  Some  farm  famil- 
ies have  found  a  satisfactory  solution  to 
the  problem  in  this  way.  Such  an  ar- 
rangment  is  shown  in  one  of  the  illustra- 
tions on  this  page. 

Placing  the  basin  as  near  the  door  as 
possible  avoids  the  temptation  to  the 
men  to  wash  at  your  kitchen  sink.  And 
you  may  be  sparer!  many  muddy  tracks 
back  and  forth  across  the  kitchen  floor. 


WOMEN  WE'VE  MET, 

A  shining  exam|)le  in  ellicicncy  «  j 
kitchen  of  Mrs  Arthur  Van  Dyke  |i 
Pennington.  New  Jersey  l-iving  ot  I 
dairy  farm  in  one  of  those  beauti 
rolling  sections  of  Mercer  County,  Vj 
Vandyke  has  used  her  home  luto 
unicjuely  as  a   bakery 

She  bakes   regulurly   for  a  school  a 

teria.    and    a    roadside    market      Fori' 

Saturday    tra<le    in    the     Trenton  Mot 

she  makes  every  week  thirty  fiveloava 

bread,    thirty   pies,   twenty   cakes.  t*t 

pans   of    cinnamon    buns,    chicken  uii 

cole   slaw,    and    during    the    winter  la 

crullers  and  cream  puffs     Quite  a  bakr 

This   busy   bakeress  says  she  (edit 

ciin    accomplish    this    amount    of  bib 

only   becau.ie  she  has  experimented  t\ 

her   kitchen    arrangements    until  the  u>- 

reduced    her    walking    and    stooping  k! 

minimum.       .She    shows    with    pride  4 

kitchen  cu|>lK>ard  built  in  such  a  wayt.v. 

It  surround.H   her  sink   and   two  windwj 

A   kitchen   rack   on  casters   was  built' 

her  husband  in  order  that  she  might  ki-f 

all  of   her  utensils  at   hand  no  matte; 

what    part   of   her   large   kitchen  she  • 

working      An  old  sewing   table  wai  i. 

put  on  castors  and  usetl  for  kitchen  silvf 

In  this  way  Mrs   Vandyke  without  itirri 

a  step  can  put   every   article  into  itioii 

place   after   l>eing   washed.  i" 

Along  with  her  baking  businesa  M 
Vandyke,  in  a  jolly  way,  looks  aftef  >■ 
three  daughters,  and  cooks  for  the  fan. 
and  two  hired  men  And  somehow  s 
found  time  last  summer  to  cnier  : 
county  kitchen  improvement  contest 


"Favorite  Recipes 

from  Our  Readers 

McPherson  Cookies 

I '/i  c.  light  brown  sugar. 

I        c     butter 

i       eggs  well   beaten 

'/4     teaspoon    soda    in    a    little   boiliii|| 

water 
'/4     tsp.   salt. 
I        tsp.  cinnamon 
I        c.  raisins  (seedless) 
I        c    chop|>ed  nuts 
2'i  c     flour 

Cream  butter  and  sugar  Add  «IP 
Sprinkle  a  little  (lour  over  raisins  and  nut 
and  add  to  mixture.  Drop  by  srw- 
spoons  on  well  greased  pan  Bake  e 
hot  oven  If  it  sprcad.s  in  pan  add  ail"'' 
more  flour. 

Mh.s    Ira  a    Mci'iif.r.son, 
K  2.  Quarryville,  Penna 


ti« 


Grand  mother's  Hickory  Nut  Cake 
2  c.  sugar  4  c    flour 

I  c.  butter  3  eggs 

'/i  c.  sour  cream  1  tsp.  vanilla 

I  c.  nuts 
Mrs   Fugknk  .Staple' 
Yardley.  Pen** , 


The  Big  Red  Apples 

Dr.  Hannah  McK.   Lyona 

If  you  have  visited  Philadelphia  within 
month  you  have  been  interested  in  the 
"a^t  apple*  «'«  play'^K  '"   ''''»  economic 
""L.      Boxes  of   apples  on   every   street 

^.r    biK  placards  saying      Buy  apples 
comer      "•»  r  II"  TL 

five  cents     to  help  unemployed.      I  hese 

„.i-.  .r^  being  sold  by  some  of  our  finest 

'!^  of  people  who  in  this  emergency  are 

ready  to  be  salesmen  (yes.  and  saleswomen 

too)  rather  than   take  a   handed  dole 

The  big  red  apples  are   tempting,   the 
white  flesh  contrasting  with  their  scarlet 
,kin  as  the  passers-by  are  taking  big  bites 
How  self-conscious  many  purchasers  look 
„  they  walk  down  the  street  and  are  seen 
eating     Many  real  stories  can  be  told  of 
these  few  weeks  of  impromptu  salesman- 
ship    But  this  is  all  too  new  for  much 
comment    yet,     but     while    thinking     of 
.ppies  a  childhood  story   recently   retold 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  came  to  my 
mind  and  proves  of   interest  as   the  one 
preference    for    the    different    variety    of 
apples 

"It  ii  said  that  somebody, a  good  many 
years  ago  sent  to  Queen  Victoria  a  barrel 
of  Newtown  Pippin  apples  grown  in 
Virginia  So  well  did  the  queen  like  the 
apple  that  she  ever  after  sent  to  Virginia 
for  a  supply  for  royal  use  This  was,  of 
course,  enough  to  make  the  Newtown  the 
apple  par  excellent  with  the  F,nglish 
"upper-ten  "  and  after  more  than  half  a 
century  we  find  them  paying  twice  as 
much  for  Virginia  Newtowns  as  for  any 
other  variety  As  an  illustration,  Virginia 
Newtowns  sold  on  the  Liverpool  market, 
the  middle  of  November  for  $11.15  per 
barrel,  while  the  same  variety  grown  in 
the  state  of  Washington  brought  $4.12 
and  Staymens  $5  75,  and  Delicious  $3.63. 

Of  course,  there  is  not  usually  so  much 
difference  as  this,  but  this  variety  stands 
high  over  the  seas.  The  Newtown,  some- 
times called  the  Yellow  Newtown  and 
sometimes  called  the  Albemarl  Pippin,  is 
a  high-quality  apple,  especially  when 
grown  to  perfection  only  in  the  I  lood 
River  Valley,  the  I  ludson  River  valley  and 
the  Albemarle  region  in  Virginia." 

Can  anything  be  more  beautiful  than 
a  heaping  bowl  of  red  and  yellow  apples, 
and  they  are  as  good  for  you  as  they  are 
beautiful. 

Ways  of  serving  are  so  numerous  that 
one  need  never  weary  of  sameness,  with 
so  many  fine  new  as  well  as  old  recipes. 
such  as  the  white  and  green  salad;  the 
Red  Apple  Salad  and  Sweet  Potatoes  and 
Apples. 

Baked  Apples  everyone  loves  and  can 
safely  use.    Do  try  the  variations. 

1  -  Fill  apple  centers  with  brown 
sugar.  Pour  over  each  apple  tea- 
spoon of  melted  butter.  Sprinkle 
with  lemon  juice.  Bake  in  buttered 
dish  covered,  in  moderate  oven. 
Serve  with  red  currant  jelly  in 
centers 

2  -Fill  baked  apples  with  quince  jelly 
and  cover  with  meringue,  sprinkling 
blanced  almonds  over  whole.  Brown 
slightly. 

3-  Fill  each  apple  center  with  two 
seeded  dates  and  bake  Serve  with 
custard. 

4  Fill  apple  centers  with  brown  sugar. 
Put  a  little  water  in  pan.  cover  and 
bake  in  moderate  oven.  When  soft 
uncover  and  place  almonds  all  over 
apples.  F-'inish  baking  uncovered 
Serve  with  whipped  cream  in  center. 

5— When  apples  are  almost  done  put  a 
marshmallow  in  the  apple  center 
and  finish  baking. 


in  e 


ver/BAGFULrJ 


M.ILK...113  quarts  of  it... in  every  bagful!  This 
bargain  is  in  your  very  town. .  .in  Checkerboard  bags 
at  The  Store  With  the  Checkerboard  Sign.  In  each  one 
of  these  bags  are  100  pounds  of  Purina  Cow  Chows. 
In  every  100  pounds  of  Purina  Cow  Chows  are  113 
quarts  of  milk.  These  are  figures  which  come  from  a 
recent  national  farm-to-farm  feed  survey  of  18  months 
...  a  survey  of  505.536  cows... a  survey  covering  48 
states... a  survey  conducted  by  870  men... a  survey 
still  going  on. 

When  you  buy  feed  for  your  cows  you  are  buying 
milk  in  a  bag.  Consider,  then,  what  a  bargain  you  get 
in  Purina  Cow  Chows... 113  quarts  in  every  bagful! 
16  of  these  quarts  are  extra. .  .over  the  average  of  more 
than  130  other  feeds. .  .so  the  survey  reveals.  16  quarts 
that  cost  only  23c... just  a  bit  more  than  one  penny 
per  quart. .  .that's  another  bargain  that  awaits  you  m 
the  Checkerboard  bag. 

Glance  at  todays  price  of  113  quarts  of  milk.  Com- 
pare it  to  the  price  you  pay  for  the  Purina  Cow  Chows 
it  takes  to  make  it.  A  bargain  you'll  call  it. .  .a  bargain 
that's  all  yours  when  Purina  Cow  Chows  is  your  feed 
. .  .a  bargain  which  is  waiting  for  you  in  town. .  .waiUng 
in  Checkerboard  bags  at  The  Store  With  the  Checker- 
board Sign.  Purina  Mills,  854  GraUot  St..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE   PURINA  COW    CHOWS 


BULKY   COW  CHOW 
20%  cow  CHOW 


■H%   cow  CHOW 

34?6  cow  CHOW 

BULKY-I.AS 


FITTING  CHOW 
CALF  CHOW 


6  Peel  and  cut  apples  in  halves.    Core, 
put    in    baking    dish.       Sugar    well 
Cover    with   cream    and    bake   until 
thoroughly  cooked. 

7  Put  a  stick  of  cinnamon  candy  in 
apple  center.  Pour  spoon  of  melted 
butter  over  apples      Bake  slowly 

Have  you  ever  used  apples  for  filling 
for  goo8e>  Just  this  week  a  letter  comes 
from  Minnesota  saying.  "Christmas  is 
over,  and  as  is  our  custom  wc  had  goose 
for  dinner  Turkey  for  Thanksgiving,  but 
goose  for  Christmas  always.  So  1  made 
the  filling  with  5  apples  (cubed).  18  prunes 
(large)  and  3  slices  of  graham  bread 
(cubed).  Mixed  together  and  filled  in  the 
usual  way  and  the  fowl  roasted  until 
thoroughly  done." 


A    troublesome   child    is   often    a    tired 
child. 


Steam  will  often  remove  the  water  ring 
left  after  cleaning  a  stain  from  a  fabric. 

The  quickest  way  to  grate  cheese  is  to 
put  it  through  a  meat  chopper. 

Individual  pumpkin  pies  served  with 
plum  jam  and  whipped  cream  make  de- 
licious autumn  desserts. 

Save  soap  scraps,  put  them  through  a 
food  chopper  and  use  for  soap  chips. 

When  disconnecting  any  electrical  de- 
vice, grasp  the  plug  rather  than  the  cord; 
pulling  on  the  cord  eventually  weakens  or 
breaks  the  connection 


Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council 

CenI  Office.  Flint  Buildinf  Philadalphia 

A  co-operative  movement  eatabliihed  ior 
the  dissemination  ol  inforinstion  and 
publicity  pertaining  to  the  production  and 
distribution  ai  dairy  products  and  their 
food  value  in  nutrition. 

Affiliated  with  the  National  Dairy  Council 

H.  V>.  Allebach.  1st  Vice  President 

Dr.  Thomas  Kelly.  2nd  Vice  President 

C.  I.  Cohee.  Secretary 

F.  R.  Ealy.  Assistant  Secretary 

R.  J.  Harbison.  Jr..  Treasurer 

George  J.  Haupduhrer.  Assistant  Treasurer 

Departmental  Branches 

C.  I.  Cohee.  Director  Quality  Control 
Department 

Dr.  E.  G.  Lechner,  Assistant  Director 
Quality  Control  Department 

Del  Macan  Lawrence.  Dramatic  Depart- 
ment 

August   A.    Miller.    Publicity    Departme„t 
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MILK     PRQIDUCERS    REVIEW 


IN 

YOUR  COWS 


"TJIT  Your  Cows  For  A  Raise"  may 
XX  l>e  a  new  way  to  say  it,  but  it  is  a 
fact  nevertheless — Larro  will  get  an 
increase  in  pay  for  you.  Larro  builds 
health  that  boosts  production  and 
holds  it  up  —  Larro  muHtainH  prO' 
dut'iion!  Health  and  greater  dairy 
profits  are  facts— facts  that  prove 
themselves  wherever  and  whenever 
Larro  is  fed! 

It  is  true  your  cows  can  pay  you  more 
— more  milk  is  there — and  by  proof 
and  fact  Larro  is  the  way  to  get  it. 
See  your  Larro  Dealer  today.  He  will 
supply  you  with  the  feed  that  elimi- 
nates  off-feed  days,  constipation,  udder 
trouble — the  feed  that  increases 
profits  wherever  it  is  fed. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


crrro' 


FEF.DS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 
I  OR  I'Ol  L I KY  '  HOGS  -  DAIRY 


Larro  Family  Flour  best  for  Dread,  BUcuiU,  Cakes  and  Pie* 


Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

The  various  departments  arc  at  voiir  service  and  will 

assist  Vdii  in  planning 

EDUCATIONAL  ENTERTAINMENT 

For  your  Community,  Loccil  or  Club  Meetings 
Lecturers,  Speakers.  Motion  Pictures,  Lantern  Slides.  Etc. 
C-   I    COHKE,  Sec'y,  219  North  Broad  Street.  Philadelphia 


ANNUAL  REPORT 
OF  THE  FIELD  AND 
TEST  DEPARTMENT 

(diiitiiitifil  h-i)iii  |>«gi'  I) 

have  members'  butter  fut  percentuKcs 
brought  up  to  a  safe  margin  over  mini- 
mum state  and  city  requirements  under 
threat  of  discontinuance  of  those  who 
failed  to  comply  The  men  of  the  de- 
puiiiiiciii  uavc  inucri  assistance  to  mem- 
bers in  making  the  necessary  changes  to 
bring  the  butter  fat  content  of  their  milk 
up  to  the  demands  of  the  market. 

The  Fieldmen  have  many  times  rend- 
ered  valuable  service   in    their   respective 
territories     by     adjusting     local     troubles 
promptly    without    the   necessity   of    Mr. 
Allebach  or  some  other  officer  of  the  Asso 
ciation  having  to  be  called  from  one  part 
of  the  territory  to  another  at  short  notice. 
Many   meetings  of   producers   have  been 
held  by  the  Fieldmen  and  Local  Directors 
without  other  representatives  of  the  Asso- 
ciation having  to  be  present.     The  total 
number  of  meetings  at  which  one  or  more 
Fieldmen    were    in    attendance   was    246. 
with   a   total  attendance  of    I  3,028.      The 
average  length  of  service  of   the  men  of 
the  department   is  now  b'/i  year*.      The 
experience  they  have  gained  makes  them 
capable  of  very  materially  lessening  the 
myriads    of   demands    upon    the   services 
of  the  officers  of  the  Association. 

Having  been  honored  by  having  one  of 
our  staff.  I  Ralph  Zollers,  chosen  as 
Secretary  of  the  Association  with  con- 
sequent loss  of  most  of  his  time  to  our 
work,  the  remaining  eight  men  have  so 
rearranged  their  testing  schedules  that 
up  to  this  time  we  have  been  able  to 
carry  on  the  work  without  having  to  em- 
ploy another  man  regularly. 

We  have  conducted  a  number  of  special 
test  investigations  since  the  last  announced 
report  and  as  a  result  it  is  probable  that 
we  shall  in  the  future  make  some  changes 
in  our  method  of  check  testing  in  some 
partj  of  our  territory.  In  other  respects 
we  expect  to  follow  the  same  general  plan 
of  work  in  1931  that  we  I  ave  followed  the 
pdbt  year  and  we  ate  at  all  times  open  to 
suggestions  from  members  as  to  ways  in 
which  our  department  may  better  serve 
tl  em. 

c.*'**F?m'!T''\""^*'  '*«'"^"""»'   Meeting   Inler- 
Suie  Milk  Producer*  AHociation. 
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Produce  ueaiers 

1         Must  Be  Licensed 


Farm  Real  Estate 

Values  Decli, 

Farm   rcil   e5t  ite   in   Ftnn.ylvwi, 
suffered  a  •'incr.il  deilin-  in  value  d  J 

the  past  ye.r.  accorin-  to  r.-rorul  «on  merchants,  dealer.,  and 
farmers  .n  I  redtor.  in  a  ,ricult«,d  ,  tl.eUn.teciSt.te,S=cr.t  .ry  ol 
tricts.  '    ,„.„.  effective  on  P^ceml 


'">?i 


cents 
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Horace  F.  Temple 

INCORPORATED 

Printer 

and 

Designer 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Bell  Phone  No.   1 


The  Federal-St  ste  Crop  f-tiport 
vice    finds    that    t!ie    (!ownwi:rd   tr, 
statewide    exreptin;?    in    a    few    |oc; 
adiaccnt   to  expanding  in  lustruj 

The    average    value   of    lan.f   witd 
provemcnt*  is  estimated  at  .$70  pt, 
compared    with   $76   a   year   ago,  anj 
plow  land  $5S  compared  with  $59 

Very  little  activity  in  buyin  ;  i%  ri| 
even  in  localities  wliere  values  are  holi 
steady,  although  rcH)ue  ,ti  from  proipech 
purchasers  arc  njmcrous  Small  farpn,!. 
trucking,  dairyin  ?.  jraultry  raiin-,  », 
located  on  improved  hi.;hways.  areuiji 
be  in  greatest  dem  n  J  Lar,{e  farm, «, 
be  stocked  and  equipped  to  rccci.cccim 
era  t  ion 

One  of  the  very  int.restin;  devtloj 
ments  is  the  fact  that  avail  ibility  of  de 
tricity  IS  becoming  an  i  .iportant  iisms 
the  eyes  of  prospective  purrhas;* 

The  supply  of  farms  pron  i  tes  to  e»c« 
the  potential  demand  until,  at  lea.t,  tl, 
mortgage  money  market  eises  conjiJe 
ably,  reporters  state. 

In  spite  of  the  unfavorable  farm  re. 
estate  situation,  the  percentage  of  v.cu 
farm  homes  appears  to  be  decrei&in;  li 
1928.  6  2  per  cent  were  reported  vac 
in  1929.  60  per  cent;  and  in  I93;j.  5 /> 
cent.  This  isaccounted  for.  however.byj: 
increase  of  almost  one  r>er  cent  in  nurabt 
of  farm  homes  occupied  by  familiei  aj 
engaged  in  agriculture  The  peranl» 
of  homes  occupied  by  families  engaged  t 
agriculture  has  dccrea.scd  slightly  dura 
the  past  two  years  The  highest  perceol 
age  of  farm  homes  vacant  is  in  1 1 
north-central  counties  while  the  least  ui 
the  leading  agricultural  counties  of  ti» 
south-central   and   southeastern  'district 
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Dealers 


FARM    WANTKD      ' 

W.nteit    tohe«r    (rom   owner    havin(   term  «  » , 

',?"R'°*«?  '"'^    '"'  ••'•        Jo**"    Bl.ck.  Chippml 
rail*.  Wiaconn  n.  \ 


■^^^PetahMe  AKfiruitural  Commo<li- 

^j,  requiring  the  licensing  of  commis- 

ts,    deiler.^   and   brokers   by 

f  Agriculture. 

^.„e  enecuvc -.ber   10.   1930. 

rcordmi  to  the  Bur.au  of  Markets. 
Penwylv*"'"  Department  of  Agriculture. 
•fliij  act  I'  intendeJ  lu  su|jh"=»»  v^.  ti;r.  ur. 
|,ir  and  fraudulent  practices  in  the  mar- 
bting  of  Iresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
„,er.8tate  or  f  jreiijn  commerce  and  pro- 
jje,  for  the  licennin?  of  all  commission 
lerchants,  dealers  and  brokers,  subject  to 

the  Act. 

Perishable  agr  ciltural  commodities,  as 
defined  in  the  law.  means  fresh  fruits  and 
Irtfh  vegetables  of  e\  ery  kind  and  charact- 
er whether  frozen  or  packed  in  ice  or  not. 
The  term  "deal?r"  applies  to  any  person 
buying  or  aelim ;  20  or  more  carloads  per 
y»r.  A  producjr  s.  lling  only  commodities 
railed  by  hi-nstif  is  exempted  from  the 
provisions  of  tie  act  Any  person  buying 
lor  sale  at  retail  less  than  20  carloads  an- 
njally  i»  also  exempted.  An  annual  licens- 
ing fee  of  $10  is  provided  in  the  law. 

The  law  states  it  shall  l)e  "unfair  con- 
duct" to  engige  in  any  of  the  following 
prtcticea  and  makes  their  use  unlawful: 
(I)  fraudulent  charges.  (2)  unjustified  re- 
jection or  failure  to  deliver.  (3)  discarding. 
dumping  or  destroying  without  reasonable 
cause.  (4)  makin  i  fraudulent  or  misleading 
lUtements  concerning  conditions,  quality. 
quantity,  disposition  or  market  condi- 
tiooi.  (5)  failure  to  correctly  account.  (6) 
minepreaintation  of  State  of  origin,  and 
tnd  (7)  removing  or  altering  tags  which 
represent  Federal  or  State  inspection. 

Any  on;  who  suffers  from  any  of  the 
above  unfair  practices  may  file  a  com- 
plaint with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  e«iuitable  re- 
paration. If  a  licensee  shall  be  found 
guilty  of  violating  the  act  he  shall  be  liable 
lor  the  full  amount  of  damages  sustaine<l. 
which  will  be  enforced  by  a  reparation 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  by 


Report  Farm  Prices 
Are  Lower  Despite 

Unfavorable  Crop  Year 

(  rops  are  not  up  to  average  yet  prices 
of  farm  products  are  low  The  supply 
situation,  says  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
F",conomics  in  its  December  I  report  on 
Ihe  agricultural  situation,  would  seem 
to  justify   a   price  level   higher   than   last 


I. 


"CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS" 

FOR  SALE  AT  FREEHOLD.  N.  1. 

ffSIP 

C)ne  or  a  rarluad  Tulierrjlirt  (ealed  Hol- 
•  leina.  Gurrnseyn  ami  JFr»ey>.  »■  ie.h  and  do* 
aiiringern.  Keteat  guarantee  and  delivtry 
Sc«  or  write. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN 

Phon*  330  Freehold        Opp.  C.  R.  R.  Depot 


CRUMB'S  &. 
STANCHIONS 

AUfi  Wilier  llo>«l» 
l.illor  Ciirrirra 
FcimI  Ciirriera 
.Steel  .Sliilla 
S«eel  I'ltrtiliiiiia 

Till  iiir  wlial  yiiii  nrr  iii.i"! '" 
Ifirnl.-il  in  iiii.l  I  will  S,\^t 
YOU  MONKY. 

Winthrop  W.  Dunbar 

H<i<  2.  i'lirrali  illr.  Conn 


suit  in  court. 

Any  commisuon    merchant,    denier    or 
broker,  subject   to  the   provisions  of   the 

fAct,  who   failed  to  procure    a    license    by 
December  10.   1930.  shall  be  liable  to  a 
fine  of  $500  plus  $25  per  day  for  each  day 
j      ol  operation  thereafter  without  a  license. 
The  .Se:retary    of    Agriculture    of    the 
[     United  States   may,    for   violation   of   the 
i     act.  publish  facts  and  suspend   a   license 
I      (or  not  over  90  days,  or  for   flagrant   or 
'      repeated  violations,  he  may  revoke  licenses. 
Every  person,  subject  to  the  act.  must 
keep  such   records  and   accounts   as   will 
disclose    all     business     transactions     and 
ownership  of  the  business      The  .Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  empowered  to  inspect  all 
M'cords,  accounts    and    memoranda    of    a 
licensee,  for  determining  the  facts  in  refer- 
ence to  a  complaint  and  may  publish  facts 
or  suspend  a  license  for  90  days  for  failure 
'f  keep  records. 


year  .■».   »yiidctt» 
est  in  several  years. 

The  comixjsite  production  of  17  princi- 
pal   crops    thit   season    is   estimated    at    6 
per  cent  smaller  than  production  in  1929. 
and  5  per  cent  less  than  the  1919-28  ten 
year  average     The  supply  for  each  person 
in  the  United  States  is  7  4  per  cent  less 
than  in  1929.  and  I  3  per  cent  smaller  than 
the  tin  year  average     The  bureau's  com- 
bined index  price  of  thirty  farm  commo 
dities    in   (Vtober   was   approximately    25 
per  cent  below  the  index  of  October.  1929 
"This  year."  says  the  bureau,    "will  be 
remembered  by  most  farmers  as  one  when 
the  weather,  the  crops,  and  the  m.irkets 
seemed    to    turn    to    their    disadvantage 
The  late  crops,   however,  were  improved 
somewhat  by  the  fall  rains,  with  the  result 
that  estimates  of  production  of  corn,  pot  *- 
toes,  sweet  potatoes,  and  of  various  other 
crops  are  substantially   higher  now   than 
the    August    forecasts.       Egg    production 
per  hen  has  gradually  worked  back  toward 
normal,  and  milk  production  per  cow  has 
increased.     Butter  production  in  October 
was  only  I  per  cent  smaller  than  produc- 
tion in  October.  1929." 

F^eporting  conditions  in  key  regions, 
the  bureau  says  that  "in  Kansas,  wheat 
is  furnishing  excellent  fall  pasture,  corn 
husking  and  cribbing  have  progressed 
rapidly,  but  much  of  the  corn  is  of  poor 
quality;  there  is  a  decrjase  in  the  number 
of  cattle  to  be  gra  n  finished,  although 
more  sheep  and  lambs  may  be  fed  in  tie 
State.  In  Indiana,  the  milk  flow  and  egg 
production  are  holding  up  well,  but  low 
prices  of  lambs  and  fat  cattle  are  making 
finishers  cautious.  In  the  Pacific  north- 
west, fall  truck  crops  have  made  good 
growth  with  very  little  frost  damage, 
but  prices  have  been  so  low  that  many 
growers  say  that  this  season's  operations 
have  been  at  a  loss  " 


NICE 


RCA 
UiJk 


HUY 


THE    NAME   TO  GO   BY  -  WHEN    YOU   CO    TO 

PAINT  AND  VARNISHKS 

W.il*  for  Col.ir  Curd,  and  R««hlrl   ■•|>,i„i   Pn.nitf" 

EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  In...  PHILAIIELPHM 
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♦warnerX 

:      LIME       X 

4  For  Every  ^ 

4      Agricultural  Use       ^ 

tVor  WHITEWASH  # 
For 

♦ 

^  leiewaiBut  St.  •  niua. 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Unadilla  Silos 
are  serviced  ! 


When  you  huy  a  Unadilla 
Silo  that  doesn't  end  the 
transaction.  As  a  purchaser 
you  are  entitled  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  Service  De- 
partment—a year  or  ten 
years  later.  No  other  Silo 
manufacturer  will  take  this 
interest  in  you. 

Get  the  facts  why  a  Una- 
dilla is  the  best  Silo  buy 
today.  Let  us  tell  you  how 
to  (ill  your  Unadilla  and 
feed  from  it  to  Ret  best  re- 
sults. Catalog  and  Prices 
on  request. 

L'nadilla  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 
Hox  IJ        Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


FORAGE  CROPS 


?41arncr 
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COWS 


THE  WONDER  OF  THE 
DAIRY  WORLD 


1 50  hirdi  Id  aelect  from.  lOOofthrm 
l.ic.ted  in  Tioga,  M)  in  Bucks  County. 
P«.  Ooublc  tented  (T  B.  and  Abortion) 
.n<l  •old  auhiei-t  to  both  teati.  Above 
■  II  cIm  ia  health,  combined  with  food 
C.  T.  A.  Reiordi.  For  appoinlmcnl 
to  ier  Ibeae  berda.   write  or   phone 

J.  N.  Rosenberger 

431  S.  5Ut  Street,  PhiU.,  P«. 

Phon*  AlUf  hanx  322» 


The  diagram  above  shows  how  the  (amoui 
RoUry  Combine  Milking  System  at  the  Walker- 
Gordon  farm,  Plainaboro,  N.  I.,  operates. 
(A;— Cows  step  onto  slowly  moving  platform; 
(B)— Cowa  washed;  (Ci -Operator  wiping 
cow's  udder;  (D)-- Operator  takes  foremilk 
from  cows;  (E)— Hot  sir  dries  cows:  (Ft  — 
De  Laval  Milkers  atUched:  (G;  Platform 
moves  in  this  direction,  completing  a  revolution 
in  12 'a  minutes  and  during  that  time  50  cows 


are  milked;  (H)  — Milkers  taken  off;  (J>  — 
Cows  step  off  platform  and  go  back  to  their 
barna  from  here;  (K)  Milk  aitomatically 
dumped,  weighed  and  piped  to  bottling  room; 
(Li— Milking  machine  rinsed  with  cold  water; 
(Ml— Milking  machine  sterilized  with  hot 
water.  Milks  at  the  rate  of  250  cows  sn  liour 
and  is  operated  24  hours  a  day  to  mdk  the 
Walker-Gordon  herd  of  over  1500  cows, 
three  timea  daily. 


THIS   remarkable    new    Rotary    Comline    Milking    System 
HDw  in  use  at   the  Walker-Gordon  farm.  Plainsboro.  N.  J., 
a  division   of   the   Borden  Company,  the  oldest  and  largest 
certified  milk  producers  in  the  world,  is  the  wonder  of  all  who 

have  seen  it.  i     i       r^     i         i         j 

The  milking  machine  equipment  was  made  by  Ue  Laval,  and 
while  much  of  this  equipment  was  especially  designed  by  us 
yet  the  principle  of  milking  is  the  same  as  that  of  all  De  Laval 
Magnetic  Milkers,  and  the  milking  itself  is  exactly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  De  Laval  Magnetic. 

The  method  of  drawing  milk  into  the  glass  jars  without  ex- 
posure to  human  hands  or  other  contaminating  sources  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Combine  Milking  bystem. 
which  milks,  weighs  and  conveys  the  milk  from  cow  to  bott  e 
in  one  operation,  and  of  which  there  are  already  a  considerable 

number  in  use.  .     .  ,  w;  n 

It  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  De  Laval  that  the  great  Walker- 
Gordon  organization  should  recognize  the  principles  involved 
in  De  Laval  milking  as  being  correct  and  should  have  selected 
the  De   Laval  organization   to  design  and   build   their  milking 

equipment.  •        r^    i         i 

Whether  you  may  have  five  or  5000  cows  there  is  a  De  Laval 
Milker  which  can  be  adapted  for  your  needs,  which  will  milk 
your  cows  better,  faster  and  at  less  cost,  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  more  and  cleaner  milk,  than  can  be  done  in  any  other 
way. 

Another  Great  De  Laval  Combination 

THE  great  combination  of  De  Laval 
machines  illustrated  at  right  is  just 
as  remarkable  in  its  way  as  is  the 
wonderful  Rotary  Combine  shown  above. 
With  this  outfit  you  can  milk,  separate, 
light  your  bam  and  heat  water,  all  in 
one  operation  and  at  less  cost  and  with 
greater  satisfaction  than  can  be  done  in 
any  other  way.  It  consists  of  the  Alpha 
Dairy  Power  Plant,  De  Laval  Magnetic 
Milker  and  "3,000,000"  Golden  Series 
De  Laval  Separator. 

The  Power  Plant  supplies  power  at 
extremely  low  cost,  and  in  addition  heats 
water  for  washing  the  milker  and  other 
dairy  utensils  for  nothing.  The  De  Laval 
Magnetic  Milker,  which  gives  the  best 
milking,  also  generates  enough  surplus 
current  so  that  it  will  light  four  special 
low-voltage  electric  lamps,  sufficient  to 
light  the  average  barn  in  splendid  man- 


ner. This  electric  lighting  costs  the  user 
nothing  for  maintenance  and  is  a  won- 
derful convenience  and  satisfaction. 

The  "3,000,000"  De  Laval  Golden 
Series  Separator  is  without  question  the 
world's  best  cream  separator. 


No  matter  what  your  separating  or  milking  requirements  are,  there  la 
a  De  Laval  machine  to  do  this  work  better  than  any  other.  See  your 
nearest  De  Laval  Agent  or  write  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  below. 


THE    DE    LAVAL    SEPARATOR    COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 
165  Broadway 


CHICAGO 
600  Jackson  Blvd. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61    Beale  Street 
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FARQUHAR 


BIGGER  AND  BETTER  CROPS 

FARQUHAR  IMPLEMENTS 

DO  MORE  WORK  WITH  LESS  LABOR 


rffvvg^ 


On*,  two,  thraa  or  four  ••ction* 


The  "NON-WRAP"'  Manure  Spreader  helps  tremendously  in 
conditioning  and  enriching  ALL  Soil  —no  large  lumps  or  irregular 
spreading.  There  is  an  even  feed  and  consequently  even  Distri- 
bution. An  old  but  well  known  principle  has  been  applied  to  the 
beater  arms  and  they  cannot  wrap  but  shred,  pulverize,  and  deliver 
to  the  distributor  in  an  even  stream.  The  "NON-WRAP"  spreader 
will  produce  a  big  profit  in  1 93 1 .     Bulletin  930  describes  both  types 

WOOD  FRAME 
HARROW— The  old 
reliable  "Perry  Pat- 
tern" has  been  im- 
proved and  is  ack- 
nowleged  to  be  the 
Strongest,  most  effici- 
ent, and  gives  longer 
service  than  any  im-  Buium  two  s.ction,  only 

plement  ever  put  on  the  market.     Sizes:  16.  18.  20,  22  and  24  teeth. 

Modern  methods  of  soil  con- 
ditioning and  tillage  were  largely 
brought  about  by  a  combination 
of  tools.  The  Combined  Har- 
row-Roller performs  two  oper- 
ations the  harrow  levels  the 
ground,  pulverizes,  and  brings 
the  clods  to  the  surface  where 
the  roller  crushes  the  clods  before  they  become  dry  and  hard. 

SLED  RUNNER  HARROW  - 
This  is  an  efficient,  serviceable,  and 
very  popular  harrow.  The  Ideal 
for  trashy  ground  as  it  cleans  itself 
easily.  Adjustable  from  dust  mul- 
ching to  5*/^  inches  p>enetration. 
Long  flat  pieces  of  steel  are  bolted 
on  the  bottom  and  serve  as  runners 
or  soles.  These  are  easily  replaced 
when  completely  worn  out.     For  team  or  tractor. 

INTERCHANGEABLE 
GRAIN  DRILL  Sows  accur- 
ately all  kinds  of  grain  with  wide 
range  of  quantity;  grass  seeder; 
fertilizer  sown  according  to  the 
latest  approved  method.  Well 
balanced,  light  draft  and  easily 
operated.  Low  down.  The 
simple  method  of  changing  the 
Hoe  drill  to  a  Disc  drill  is  an  outstanding  feature.  One  drill  and 
an  extra  set  of  discs  and  you  have  a  drill  for  every  purpose.  Ask 
for  Bulletin  330. 


"STAR"  Corn  Planter  Just 
put  in  the  right  seed  plates,  ad- 
just the  levers  to  the  proper 
depth  of  planting,  set  the  cover- 
ers  to  cover  the  seed  as  desired 
and  you  have  a  wonderful  planter 
for  level  or  hillside  planting. 


On*,   two  thr««  or  four  Sections 


IntarchangaabU  Drill 


Sizai 


"STAR"  Two-row  Corn   Planter 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  961,  York,  Pa. 
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INTER-STATE  DAIRY  COUNcf^h^^-ayclot"  Me.„. 

(C  onliiiucti  from  pafc  I)  '        yVllO*-         ■•-'j  •^' 


Extension  of  Bacteria    Control    Work 

Durini?the  past  year  the  Dairy  Council 
has  be<-n  employed  as  ofhcial  milk  in- 
spector for  several  districts  suburban  to 
Philadelphia  It  is  one  of  the  very  few 
in!<tance-<  on  record  where  an  industry 
organization  has  t>een  employed  and  paid 
by  tax  payers  to  conduct  an  important 
piece  of  public  work  This  confidence  on 
the  part  of  public  officials  is  the  result  of 
many  years  of  earnest  effort  to  improve 
the  milk  supply  in  the  Inter-State  territory 

Kfforts  have  been  made  to  extend  the 
bacteria  control  work  of  the  Quality  Con 
trol  D 


wa,  an  opportunity  to  demo„,tr.„i  A  'cyclone  m  the  sc.enc^  of  meteor- 
only  the  nutritional  value  of  m.ik  L  jk«y  «  "<"  "  ^'°'*"'  '"'^  destructive 
economical  factor      forty  quart.  7C,i-'in«  wind»«°""  «'     «wister    so  greatly 


'e;>artment  so  as  to  cover  the  entire       Camden  City  Nurses,   the  Nurses  o(ii   liw  P»»*   ''"■°"«''    points    having    equal 


Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  rather  than  a 
limited  number  of  plants,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  the  year  previous  Demands  for 
this  type  of  work  have  been  so  great  on 
the  part  of  purchasers  of  milk  that  the 
Council  has  been  unable  to  keep  up  with 
the  demand. 

Two  years  of  experimentation  with  bac- 
teria counts  leads  to  the  belief  that  t'lm 
work  is  most  necessary  during  the  summer 
months.  Plans  are  being  formulated  to 
extend  this  phase  of  Dairy  Council  ac- 
tivity during  the  summer  months  and  de- 
tailing some  of  the  activities  that  are  now 
being  handled  during  the  summer,  to  the 
winter  months.  This  will  permit  the  ex- 
tension of  bacteriological  surveys  without 
making  necessary  an  extra  expenditure  to 
finance  it 

Development     of     New     Literature 
Two    posters    have    been    developed    in 
this    Council    during    the    past    year;    an 
"I  lonor   Roll"   poster,   and  one  designed 
for  Negro  groups. 

"Health  in  Action,"  a  school  booklet 
using  the  story  of  how  the  circus  lives  an  J 
eats  has  proved  popular 

"Through  the  Farmyard  Gate."  is  a 
farm  project  for    lower    school    grades. 

"Patter  Protests"  and  "f^lizabeth's 
Basket"  are  two  new  dramatized  talks  for 
the   lower   grades. 

"  T  he  Marriage  Shoppe"  is  I  lappy  Gold- 
smith's   new    play    for    adults. 
Council    Cooperation   witfi    Nutrition 
Classes 
One  of  our  important  pieces  of  health 
work  has  been  the  co-operation  with  Nu- 
trition Classes  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Schools      There  are  five  ways  in  which  we 
have  had  the  privilege  of  cooperating  with 
these  classes.      I      A  program  given  once 
a    year   in   our  offices   for   school   nurses, 
demonstrating  Council   mateiials  for   use 
in  their  work      2     Occasionally  through- 
out  the  year,  one  of  our  staff  goes  to  a 
class  with  a  health  story  bearing  on  the 
lesson    for    that    particular    week.       3     A 
program    once   or    twice   a    year    for    the 
groups  of  mothers  of  children  of  some  of 
the  classes.      4     An  envelope  provided  for 
each  nurse,  containing  posters  for  the  bul- 
letin  boards  and   leaflets  for  distribution 
to    individual    members.      5      Milk    for   a 
limited  number    of    undernourished    chil- 
dren in  the  classes  who  cannot  purchase  it. 
This  is  handled  through  the  Medical   In- 
spection [department  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  Philadelphia  and  is  given  only  after  in- 
vestigation of  home  conditions  and  at  the 
request  of  both  the  principal  and  school 
nurse. 
Activities  in  Playground  and  Camp 
In  co-operation  for  the  first  season  with 
the  Philadelphia  Playground  Association. 
Council    representatives    were    scheduled 
for  periodical  work  throughout  the  sum- 
mer months  in  thirty-two  street  and  court- 
yard playgrounds,  as  well  as  in  hospitals 
and    institutions. 

At  the  request  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  of 
Reading,  Pa  ,  its  summer  camp  for  under- 
nourished children.  "Camp  Joy."  was 
placed  under  Council  directorship      This 


were  consumed  at  each   meal  by  th,lb«<l«l '"•"""=  P"''"  "'     '^.T^  ?"""' 
children,  and  the  meals  were  «,rved       Il»t  «rt  of  storm  is  properly  called  a  tor- 
average  cost  of  eight  cents  per  child  l^-   ^  ^y^'°""'  "*""'*"  for-aster,  ex- 
Organized    Groups  bain.  i«  •"  ex^""*"^  »>"'^'"  "' '  "'" 

The  log  of  visitors  to  the  Dairy  Co«  »  •«»  °'  '°^  atmospheric  pressure  as 
offices  du.ing  the  past  year  include,,  »eMured  by  the  barometer.  '«  "«  ^^P;;=- 
following  organized  groups  in  add.  J  ««ted  on  the  synoptic  charts  published  by 
individuals,  which  have  come  to  theO*  tkeWw'her  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
cil  for  a  program  demonstrating  theJApiculture  by  arrows  showing   the  wind 


gested  use  of  its  materials:     Philaddp|«li«"°"» ,""''  "  '*'""  "^  '^'"""*  ''"*"*  ''' 
City   Nurses.   Philadelphia  .School  NuUw''''"^'' 


r  the  contour  lines  on  a  map.  These 


Pennsylvania  I  lospital.    Matron,  of  C.  •»»""'""  P^*^*""'"^  "*  ^''*  '""'  '"*''«=''t«^ 

Nutrition  and  Ortheopedic  Classes  tb«  W '•«  '*>"'      ^^^^'"  """'"'  ■*"*  " 

different   sections  of   Normal  .School*  «fn>tut  tiTC^<>  o(  high  pf  ensure  of  tf^^ionn 

dents,    and    the    members    of    Nutnt,  o(  "anticyclones Z"     A  cyclone  may  cover 

Classes  of  the  School  of  1  lealtl,  andS«  Kver*'  States,  and  as  a  rule  moves  in  an 

Service  easterly  direction  across  the  country. 

Health  Centers  as  Avenue  for  Count  '"^^  "'"""    "^''^    cyclones    and    anti 
The  annual  report  of   the   I  lealth  Ce 


weati 


ters    of    the    Division    of    Child   Hy^ 

under  the  Philadelphia  City  Departjl»''"«  °"  weather   forcasting 

of  I  lealth  showed  at  the  close  of  its  ofj  f^  J"*^"°"  '  'T^*  "'  '^'  leather  Hu 

year  in  .September.    I9}().   that  the  Du- 

Council  co-operated  in  one  hundred  ta 

eleven    food    demonstrations   or   talki ) 

mothers    Over  five  thousand  parents «b 

reached  in  this  way. 

Looking  Into  the  Future  With  the 
Council  Program 

This  year  affords  an  opportunity  • 
check  the  effectiveness  of  Cojn:il  wx; 
If  the  public  has  been  so  thoroughly  taufr 
that  milk  is  such  an  important  item  in t» 
diet  that  it  has  become  the  last  commodr 
touched  in  an  effort  to  cut  down  expcM 
then  the  years  of  Dairy  Council  work  lii« 


}f  the 


cydones  or  the  "lows"  and  'highs'  ot  the 
ther  chart    have    such    an    important 

savs  Al- 


reau, 
"ii  because  of  the  pronounced  contrast  in 
the  weather  associatetl  with  each  If  it  is 
known  that  a  cyclone  is  advancing  u(>on  a 
region,  it  is  assured  within  sliglit  varia- 
tions, depending  on  the  season,  that  the 
winds  will  be  stronijer  than  the  average. 
the  sky  will  be  cloudy  and  there  will  be 
rain  or  snow  according  to  the  time  of  year, 
and  the  tem[X!raturc  will  be  higlier  than 
usual  After  the  cyclone  has  passed  and 
the  anticyclone  has  come  on.  precipitation 
of  rain  or  snow  ceases,  the  sky.  as  a  rule, 
dears,  the  winds  shift   to  a  northeasterly 


or  westerly  quarter,  and  the  temperature 
been  worth  many  times  what  they  kii|  '•••»     The  northerly    comtx>nent    of    the 

wind  continues  for  several  days  and  then 
ihifu  to  an  easterly  or  southerly  quarter, 
indicating  the  approach  of  anot  her  cyclone 


cost.     There  is  every  evidence  that  when 

the  heads  of  the  families  have  been  reaclr 

with  the  Dairy  ('ouncil  message,  theca 

sumption  of  milk  is  maintained  to  a  muc 

higher  degree  than  is  the  ca.se  with  otk 

commodities. 

In  our  plans  for  the  immediate  fufurti 

recognition  of  the  economic  situation  muf 

be  coniidered   in   planning  our  prognr 

Now  as  never  before  we  must  endeavof 

to  reach  the  adult  with  information  tb 

teaches   them   how   to   take  care  of  the 

families'  food  needs  on  an  income  thal» 

very    much    lower    in    cost    than   that  » 

which  they  have  been  accustomed.  and« 

the  .same  time  maintain  in  their  diet  tk 

present  amount  of  milk  and  other  dair 

products. 

'Raport  daliverad  at  Fourlaanth  Annual  Mm)- 
ing.  Milk  Producara'  Asaocialion 


Quietness  and  Convenience  in 
Philadelphia's  Newest  Hotel 


1 


The  Robert  Morrirt  ^ 


Rooms  all  outside  and  with 
bath.  All      beds     e(|Uipped 

with  box  springs  and  Nach- 
man  inner  hair  spring  mat- 
tresses. 

RADIO  IN  EVERY  ROOM 

Single  rooms  -  -  -  $300     $5  30    $400 
Double  rooms   -  -     4.50       5  00      6.00 
LUNCl  lEON  60  and  75 
DINNER  $1.00.  $1.15.  $1.50 


FOR  SALE— "SELECT  DAIRV ; 
ALFALFA*'  Clover.  Timothy  an^j 
Clover  Mixed  Delivered  pricfl; 
quoted.  Prompt  shipment.  JOHN! 
DEVLIN  HAY  CO..  192  N.  Clark; 
Street,  Chicago.  Illinois.  ! 


Lime   and    Fertilizer  Spreaders  SIS''' 

Two  Wheel  Wheelbarrows  for  Dairy  ] 
men  and  other  farm  use  $8.00 

Sand  for  Circular  I 

J.  S.  GREENLEAF  | 

Anson,  -  -  Mail*! 


Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association 

Incorporalad 
Flint  Building.  219  N.  Broad  Si., 
Philadalphia.  Pa. 

RtpraMfiting   over    24,000   Dairy    Farmer* 
in  the  Pbiladelphia  Milk  Shad 

OFFICERS 

H.  U.  Allcbach.  President 

Frxltncli  Shangle.  Vica  Praaident 

1.  R.  Zollera.  Secretary 

Aanat  A.  Miller.  AMiitant  Sacralary 

Rebert  F.  Brinton.    I'raaiurer 

F.  M.  Twining.  AaaieUnt  Treasurer 

Board  of  Director* 

H.  D.  Allcbach.   I'reppe.  Montgomery  Co.. 

P». 
S.  K.  Andrew*.  Hurlock.  Dorchaatar  Co.. 

Md. 
J.  H.  Bannetch.  Sheridan.  R.D..  Lebanon 

Co..  P.. 
Ir*  J.  Book.  Straiburg.  I.ancaater  Co..  P*. 
Robert  F.  Brinton,  We»l  Ch«*ter.  Cheeter 

Co..  P.. 
E.  H.  Donovan,  Smyrna.  R.D..  Kent  Co.. 

Dd. 
£.NeltonJ*me*.  Kiaing  Sun,  Cecil  Co..  Md. 
J.  W.  Keith.  Cenlerville.  Queen  Annea  Co.. 

Md. 
H.  I.  Lauver.  Port  Royal.  Juniata  Co.,  Pa. 
S.  Blaine   l.ehman,    C'hamberaburg,    R.L).. 

Kranklin  Co..  Pa.j       - 
A.  R.  Marvel.  t:aaton,  Talbot  Co..  Md. 
I.  V.  Otto,  Carliale.  K.I  J.,  Cuml^rland,  Co.. 

Pa. 
J.  A.  Poorbaugh.  York.  York  Countv.  Pa. 
C.  F,  Preston.  Nottingham,  H.\)..  C:heater 

Co.,   P.. 
Albert  Satig.   Bowera.   Herks   Co..    Pa. 
John   Carvel   Sultun.    Kennedyville,    Kent 
_     Co.,  Md. 

Fraderick  Shangle.    Trenton.  R.I)..  Merrer 
Co.N   J 

C.  C.  lallman,  Columbus>  Uurlmgton  Co.. 

N.   J. 
R   I.  ru.sey,  llolli,lay>l>urg,  Blair  Co.,  Pa. 
^•rry  B.  Stewart,  AlrxanJiia.  Huntingdon 
.      Co-   I'a. 
^-  U.  Troulinan,  Bedford.  R.  D..  Bedlord, 

Co..   I',. 
[•  M.  1  wining.   Newtnwn,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 
f-  P.  Willit.,   Ward,   Delaware  Co..   Pa. 
^-    B.    Waililinglon.     Woodstuwn,     Salem 

<^"..  N.  J. 

Executive  Cominittee 
p  H    I).  Allr)>ach.  Chairniaii  "" 

rraderick  Shangle  1-..  II.  Donovan 

"otjert  K  llrinton  A.  B.  Wad.linglon 

\.-  P-  W.ilii,  K.  Nel.on  James 

"■  '•  Vuntty  A.  R.  Marvel 


'n  planning  next  year's  work,  try  a  sys- 
'*"'  which  will  include  several  of  the  crops 
"***  profitable  in  the  region  over  a  periotl 
o'  yesrs 
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^°'"'  Amco  Agent 


^an  neip  t 


Whether  or  not  you  arc  satisficti  with  your  pre- 
sent liuirv  profits  —  see  the  Amco  Agent  near 
you.  He  knows  there  is  no  feeding  rule  that  can 
be  applied  to  every  dairy  cow  under  all  feeding 
conditions. 

Every  cow  is  ditferent  and  needs  to  be  fed  indi- 
vidual ly.  Kvery  dairyman  has  different  home- 
grown feeds,  requiring  individual  consideration 
to  make  sure  of  a  balanced  ration. 

What  to  feed  -  -  and  how  to  feed  —  are  both 
vitallv  important;  and  what  fits  your  neighbor's 
case  may  not  suit  your  needs  at  all. 

Talk  to  your  Amco  Agent  -  -  he's  a  good  man 
to  know.  He  will  advis^;  you  which  of  the  seven 
Amco  Dairy  Feeds  to  use.  All  are  open  formula 
feeds  -  ranging  fn)m  12  to  32';,  protein.  With 
this  wiile  range  vou  can  get  Amco  Feeds  that  fit 
your  own  conditions  and  assure  you  maximum 
dairy  profits. 

Co-operating  with  every  Amco  Agent  is  the 
Amco  Service  Staff  of  nationally  known  author- 
ities on  nutrition.  These  men  are  ready  to  ad- 
vise vou  on  any  feeding  problem. 

Ask  \oiir  Amco  Af^ent 
for  full  Information 


AMCO  FEED  SERVICE 

DIV.  OF  ALLIED  MILLS,  INC 


CO 


Dist.  Office:      "^**— *^      Muncy,  Pa. 
Dept.  H-1 


Cows  Need  Roughage 

Cattle  need  roughane  in  the  ration. 
Where  the  supply  of  hay  and  siluKC  is 
limitc<l  the  amount  fed  may  be  somewhat 
less  than  usual  but  substituting  concen 
trates  for  a  large  part  of  the  roughage 
should  not  be  attempted.  It  is  l>etter  to 
make  use  of  the  straw  stack  or  to  buy  hay. 
oat  feed,  or  beet  pulp. 


Use  of  Tractors  Grows 

During  the  10-year  period.  1918-28. 
the  numl>er  of  farm  tractors  in  this  state 
increased  from  5(XK)  to  55.(XK).  Power 
farming  methods  have  increased  man's 
ability  to  improve  his  capacity,  according 
to  agricultural  engineers  of  Penn  State 
C'olltrge. 


'  Fxpcriments  show  that  the  nitrogen  in 
legumes  turned  under  as  green  manure  is 
more  readily  available  for  plant  growth 
than  that  in  stable  manure. 


I  or  dairy  cows,  wheat  and  barley  hav« 
the  same  feeding  value  per  ton.  Do  not 
use  over  600  pounds  of  wheat  in  a  ton  ot 
dairy  feed;  it  is  too  concentrated. 


p^OL 
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Compsation,  MomoMIe  &  Truck  Insurance 

^airi^MrknA^r  k«rn;,r:^^T  T-  V f 

Our  polidu  funi!.h  Compen..tion  protection  >s  required  b,  the  Compensation  Ad.     We  protect  the  employer  u  well  ..  hb 
emplojeet.     We  pud  .  dmdend  for  1929  of  20%.     If  inleredted,  write  lor  p.rticul«.. 


Wilk    \ 


INTER-STATE 


CVi? 


U  XI 


Wc-st  Chester.  Pa.  a.i.l  l>l.ll...l^l|>l>i...  Pa..  I'Vl.ruar.y.  1931 


..■^^  .»..jvy^>i A  1  lUN,  Inc. 


No.  10 


iter-State  Directors  Hold 

Bi-Monthly  Meeting  in  Harrisburg 


Pennsylvania  harm  Show 

Greatest  in  History  ot  ^Jtate 


I  am  interested  in  having  Casualty  Insurance  for  my  help  and  protec- 
tion for  myself,  24  hours  in  the  day.  I  estimate  my  payroll  for  the  year 
at 

Occupation 

Name 

I    Address 


We  write  insurance 
in  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania only. 


WE  WRITE  A  STANDARD  AUTOMOBILE  POLICY.      IF  INTERESTED    FII I    IN  thf  ATXAoum 
BLANK  AND  WE  WILL  GIVE  YOU  fS^LL  InIoRMAT^^^^        "^  ATTACHED 


'^*"»« Address 

Insurance  Begins |9 Expires 

^"""*^ Mfg.  Name. 

Type  of  Body Year  Model 

Serial  No Motor  No 

Capacity Serial  No 


aty 


TVre«..l»r  bi  monthly  meetinK  ..<  tl.e 
llUrd  "'    nirectors    of     tl.c     Inter  Stat.- 
iMiik  Prclucers'  Association  was  l.el.l   in 
IZncw  lurm  Sl.ow   IJuiMinx  at   I  l^>rris- 
VL  Pa.,   -n  January    I'Mk  I'HI 
I    Prttidenl  H    D.  Allebach.  presidcl  and 
LW  the    necting  to  or«Jer  at  2  4->  P   M 
I    -n*  .oil    call    I'.v    Secretary     I     Kalpl. 
ZJer.  .howed  a  100%  attendam-  of  the 
Bolria.  follows:     PresirJent.  II.  D.  AHe- 
k  Vice-President.   I  rederick  Shangle; 
rajtwUry.    I     l^*lP^^    Zollers;    Treasurer. 
jgoberlF    Brinton:   Assistant  Treasurer. 
p  M.  Twining  and  Directors  S    K.  And- 
J   H.  Bennetcli.  Ira  J    Book.  t.  H. 


pliia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  reported 
on  activities  of  tl.e  Dairy  Council  calling 
special  attention  to  tl.r  exhibit  at  the 
I'arin  .Show 

The  total  cost  to  producers  for  the  work 
and  a.lvcrtismK  .loni-  by  the  Dairy  Council 
average*  only  i  ' :,  cents  i>cr  day  j>er  dairy 
through-.ut  the  entire  territory.  I  his 
includes  the  total  cx|>cnse8  for  holding 
over  4.(H)0  meetings  and  reaching  approxi- 
mately one  million  people  with  a  Dairy 
Council  message 

The  income  on  dairy  farms  has  in- 
creased over  l\%.  durmg  the  last  five 
years  partly  due  to  increase  in  price  and 


The  fifteenth  annual  Pennsylvania 
1  arm  Show  held  this  year  for  the  first 
l.me  in  the  new  I  arm  Show  iluiiding. 
Harrisburg.  Pennsylvania  durini?  the 
wc«:k  of  January  19lh.  was  record  breakin,' 
in  the  history  of  the  Stale,  with  a  total 
attendance  of  2S5.000  persons. 

The  aisles  of  the  ten-acre  buildin?  erect- 
ed at  a  cost  of  a  million  dollars  and  ac- 
claimed as  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States,  were  filled  to  capacity 
during  the  entire  period  of  the  Show.  All 
of  the  activities  including  the  various 
livestock,  farm  products,  commercial  and 
educational    exhibits,    together    with    the 


of  the  new  I  arm  Show  FiuUding  on 
January  I'Jth.  Dr.  C.  G  Jord.n.  retiring- 
.Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Chairman  of  the 
l"arm  Show  Commission,  presided. 

A  concert  by  the  liarl  Auran  I  Post  Band 
of  Harrisburg  o|>ened  the  program  The 
deed  of  the  building  was  presented  to 
the  r-'arm  Show  Commission  by  Benson 
Iv  Taylor.  Secretary  of  Property  and 
Supplies.  Addresses  were  delivered  by 
E  S.  Bayard,  member  of  the  original 
committee  of  the  State  Farm  ProducU 
Show;  Honorable  Gifford  Pinchot.  Gover- 
nor elect  of  Pennsylvania;  Renick  W.  Dun- 


Countf 


No.  Cylinders... 

Truck 

Motor  No. 


Pennsylvania  Thrcslicrmcn  I  farmers'  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 

311   Mechanics  Trust   BIdg.,   Harrisburg,   Pa. 
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''No  Wonder 

they  sell  so  many 


Is  Your  Neighbor 


A  MKMBKR  OF  THE 


McCormick^Deering 

Ball-Bearing  Cream  Separators 


NEW  owners  are  delighted 
when  they  discover  the 
advantages  of  owning  a 
McCormick-Deering  Cream  Sep- 
arator. Ask  some  of  them.  You 
will  find  them  enthusiastic  almut 
its  close-skimming,  easy-turn- 
ing, silent  operation  its  clean- 
liness— and  its  fine  appearance. 
You  don't  know  how  much  vou 


are  missing  until  v-ou  see  and  tr\ 
the  iMcCormick-Deering  your- 
self. On  request  we  will  l)ring 
one  of  the  six  sizes  (How  big 
Is  vour  herd?) — out  to  your  farm 
for  a  trial. 

Tell  us  whether  you  prefer  a 
hand,  l»elt,  or  motor-tlriven 
model. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 


Inter-State  Milk 
Producers^  Association 


OPERATING  IN  THE  PHILADELPHIA 
MILK  SHED 

The  greatest  measure  of  success  in   any   movement, 
is  obtained  through  close  cooperation. 

Cooperative  endeavor  is  measured  by  the  strength 
of  its  membership. 

The   Inter-State  now  has   over  28,f)()0    cooperating 
dairymen  members.  * 

See   to  it  that  every  dairyman  In  your  community 
becomes  associated  with  this  movement. 

Write  this  office  for  information,  or  see  our  local 

director  or  field  man  in  your  territory  for 

information  or  for  membership  blanks 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Ass'n 

219  N.  Broad  St.,  PhUadelphia 


OA.HV  COUNCIL  BOOTH  V.S.TBO  BV  THOUSANDS^AT  FARM  PRODUCTS  SHOW  l.S  HARR.SBURO 


PHILADELPHIA 


OF    AMERICA 
incorporatmd 
HARRISBURG 


BALTIMORE 
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Th.  „Klbi.  booth  o.  .he  Ph.UH..ph..  .„..  Pi.ubar.h  U.iry  Counc.I.  ..  .h.  F.rn.  ProHuC.  Show  in  "•'"•^-«'  J'""'J  '2-^"  "|^  ^Zl^X^^.      UoSZ.  durin.  .he  «n,.  p.n«J.  .h.  •—  i-""--;^™ 

food  T.lue  of  m>lk  .n.l  .l..rv  pr..luc..  ,       „|  .11  l.,m  oroduC.  wicep.  m.lW.  h..  only  mcre.«<l  1.54^  dunn,  .he  P^h.  „uL7i„n      Why> "  bring.  «o  our  m.nd  .h..  eduC.on.l  work  .mont  c„„..um.r. 

Theleftch.i.  on  .he  W.I  .how.. h.«  the  ««rmv.lueol«n  t.rm  product.  CTcep^^^j^^.^  The  que..ion      wny^      onng  ....  .       ,^. 

i  hu'nct\^iZi^4%.  o»  which  ^%  ..  due  to  incre.w  m  pnce  .nd   \li.t*%  .»  .ncre.«>  m  con         p  »„  ,  ,„lorer.  i.  m.tched  by  .n  e<,u.l  .moun.  from  .he  d...nbutor.  ol  milk. 

.Wtr  KT.r,.ly  .n  br.n.in,  .bout  th..  .ncre..e  '" -'"'""I'"!""  ,„,  ,Hi.  «ork  ..  I  •<  cnU  to  Penn.yly.ni.  f.rme,,.      All  -""«>' '--f;C^^'."'^:;'j:„TcU,^.  h«lth  mg.n.x.t.on.  .n.l  „m,l.r  group.. 

The  center  cT,.r.  .how.  th.t  the  •«"«'.^'r,t'!',^:    "  O  un'cfl  h.,  re.ch»l  per^onVlly  .Imo.t  on.  nulhon  people  .hr"U,h  -~«;^«'_  '\^^^^i  TfiT'^i)  piece,  of  .uch  l,..r..ur.  we,.  d..tr,but«J  upon  r^u-t. 

}t r:r;:;:l:!;r.hr J.^1;1V."'•^''  '4r"  ^^^^^^^^       i■a-.^!i"';.v.r:;vr.:r:^i7..  r4     rhrnun,b.r  of  i«.os d„.r.bu.e..  i...  ye.,. 

^J^ziJ^^t^ivz:^-^::^ ;r;;;;';:.':rutr.c^aw^~.  a..,.  4o.a  but..,  button ..v.n.och..dr.n. 


Dooovan.  E.  Nelson  James.  J  W.  Keith. 
H.  I.  Lauver.  S.  Blaine  l^hman.  A.  R. 
Marvel.  Ivo  V  Otto,  J.  A  Poorbaugh. 
C.  F  Preston,  Albert  Sang.  John  Carvel 
Sutton.  C  C.  Tallman,  R.  I  Tussey. 
Harry  B.  Stewart.  S  U.  Troutman.  F"  P 
Waiits.  and  A    B    Waddington 

1  Ralph  Zollers  Secretary  and  Robert  F 
Brinton  Treasurer,  made  their  usual  refjorts 
which     were    approved      by    the    Board. 

F.  M  Twining.  Director  of  I'ield  and 
Test  Department  made  a  report  showing  a 
l»in  in  membership  of  1 20  new  members 
during  November  and  Decemlier  Mr. 
Twining  also  reported  that  much  addi- 
tionai  work  had  been  done  in  check  test- 
■Hon  butter-fat  content  of  members  milk. 
lC    I.  Cohee,  Secretary  of  the  Philadel- 


partly  due  to  increase  in  the  consumption 
The  dairy  business  has  been  good  com- 
pared to  other  lines  of  agriculture. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Lechnfr,  assistant  director 
of  the  Quality  Control  Department  of  the 
Dairy  Council  reported  that  they  had 
been  able  to  correct  an  "off  flavor"  con- 
dition of  milk  in  a  section  of  our  territory 
through  the  efforts  of  their  department 
and  that  a  successful  years  milk  contol 
work  had  just  been  completed  in  the  Old 
York  Road  district  near  Philadelphia  Me 
also  reported  that  a  new  Dairy  Council 
play  "The  Second  Irial  of  William  Shift- 
less." had  been  develo|>ed  and  presented 
three  times  in  the  Inter-State  territory 
and  would  be  presentedat  the  Pennsylvania 
(Continued  on  p.ge  ") 


annual  meetings  of  twenty  one  farm  or- 
ganizations were  housed  in  the  new  build- 
ing. 

Exhibition  space  was  available  for  4< 
horses.  M  5  cattle.  4(X)  sheep.  1^0  hogs  and 
3.000  poultry.  Approximately  JS.OOO 
square  feet  were  used  as  commercial 
space  and  125.000  square  feet  for  the  edu- 
cational and  competitive  exhibits.  The 
series  of  rooms  where  meetings  were  held 
had  seating  capacity  for  more  than  4.(M)0 
persons  The  large  judging  pavilion,  the 
arena  of  which  is  30  by  I  10  feet,  was  pro- 
vided with  tiers  of  seats  for  2.300  persons 
Dedication  of  the  New  Show  Building 

Upwards  of  six  thousand  farmers  and 
families  packet!  to  capacity  the  livestock 
judging  pavilion  for  the  formal  dedication 


lap.  Assistant  United  States  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,      and      1  lonorable     John     S. 
Fisher,  retiring  (Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
Benson    I"..    Taylor    in    present  ng    the 
deed  of  the  new  building  to  the  Commis- 
sion reminderl   those  present  of   its  com- 
pletion   in    tlie    record    time    of    thirteen 
months,  and  twelve  days  and  within  the 
appropriation       Secretary    Jordan    in    his 
response    revicwe<l    the    progress    of    the 
past  four  years  which  included  a  reduction 
of  the  corn  Ixirer  in  the  State  to  less  than 
one  half  of  I  %  and  a  total  of  7&%  of  the 
cattle  now  tubcrculosis-free.   Dr  Jordan  at 
this  point  introduced  to  the  audience  Elx- 
Secretaries     of    Agriculture    Willits.     Ras- 
mussen    and  Patton  giving  credit  to   these 

(Continued  on  page    10) 
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Thirteen  Master  Farmers  Honored 


Thirteen    new    Master    Farmers    from 

Pennsylvania.    Delaware    and    Maryland 

were     honored     by     the      ■Pennsylvania 

Farmer"   at  a   banquet   held  on  January 

22nd    in    Harrisburg.    during    the    farm 

Products    Show,    and    attended    by    four 

hundred   farm   leaders,   officials  and    rep 

reaentatives  of  agriculture 
Ti.:-    .        Ill 
. ...-    ..•uif^cxi    luc    luunn    year   of    the 

Master  Farmer  movement  in  the  east, 
providing  a  plan  by  which  men  who 
have  done  notable  work  m  farming  and 
who  represent  a  high  type  of  citizen  ihip 
may  be  selected  and  fittmgly  hcn^red.  The 
choice  was  made  by  a  distinguished  Board 
of  Judges  from  a  large  number  of  candi- 
dates nominated  by  the  general   public 

R.     L       Watts,     dean    of    the    School 
of  Agriculture,    Pennsylvania   State   Col- 
lege, was  toastmaster.     Prior  to  the  pre- 
sentation  of   medals   to   the  Master   Far- 
mers,  brief  addresses  were  made  by  the 
following:      Governor      Gifford      Pinchot; 
Senator    Capper;    John    A      McSparrcn. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  R.  G.  Bressler, 
Director    of    Pennsylvania    Farm    Show; 
John    Light.    Secretary    of    Pennsylvania 
State  Grange;  Dr    C.  G.   Jordan,  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  O.   K.   Quivey. 
General  Agricultural  Agent  of  the  Balti- 
nrore  and  Ohio  Railroad;   E.  S.   Bayard. 
».id    C.    L.    White   of    the    Pennsylvania 
Farmer. 

The  Master  Farmer  Score  Card  upon 
which  the  judges  made  their  annual  sel- 
ection is  compowd  of  the  following  factors: 
1.     Operation  of  Farm 

1 .  Maintenance  of  soil  fertility 

2.  Crop  rotation 

3.  Seed  used 

4.  Quality  of  livestock;  quality  and 
variety  of  fruit  trees  and  truck 
crops. 

5.  Feeding  and  care  of  livestock;  care 
of  fruit  trees  and  truck  crops. 

7    f-?*='*"*"*«°''"«'»  and  horse  labor 

7.  Adequate  tools,  machinery  and 
equipment  well  housed  and  re- 
paired. 

8.  Convenience  of  farm  arrangement 
V.   Products  of  farm,  yield  and  quality 
BuaineM  Methods  and  Ability 
I     Relation  of  income  to  expenses. 

2.  Accounting  methods. 

3.  Business  reputation. 
4    Marketing  methods. 

3.  General     Farm    Appearance    and 
Upkeep 

I     Repair  and  upkeep  of  buildings. 

1  Appearance  of  yards 

3.  Condition  of  fields. 

4.  Condition  of  fences  and  ditchea. 

4.  Home  Life 
i.   Convenient  house. 

2  Labor-saving  equipment  in  home 

3  Character  as  father  and  husband. 
4.   Education  and  training  of  children 

5.  Citizenship 

1.  Neighborliness 

2.  Interest  m  schools  and  churches 

3.  Interest  in  other  community  enter- 
prises. 

4    Interest     in     local     and     national 
governments. 


MILK     P  R  O  D  U  C  K  R  S     REVIEW 

New  Jersey 


; 


Harmony  H,||  Farm  has  produced  400- 
bushel  yields  of  jiotatoes  for  five  successive 
years  Diversity  of  farming  interests 
matched  by  variety  of  community  acti- 
vities in  Agricultural  Extension  A«.socia- 
tion.  County  Potato  Growers  Association, 
parent  teacher  associations  and  church. 

D-  D.  Fritch,  Lehigh  Cm. my  P»T>r,ry! 
vania.  a  physician  who  started  a  demon- 
stration farm  to  teach  better  methods, 
horty-five  years  ago  Dr.  Fritch  was  grow- 
mg  400-bushels  of  potatoes  ,>er  acre,  made 


fas  Agricultural  Weel 

Jersey        ketiitr".   If.  L     Ri.«J    ^t   «»..     ,. 


Febru^    y,bru^,*^ 
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The     sixteenth      annual      N—Jersey        ketin,",   1,.  L.    Reed,   of  State  1,^ 
Agricultural   Convention   and    fSI|^  Pro-        Department  **• 

ducts  and   Equipment   Show   was  held   in^       ''"'>e  « wo  new  memliers  elected  tliu 
I  renton  on  January  27th  29th  '"  **""  ''''""  """-^  _f    a  .         H 


fertil 
and 


2. 


izer   experiments,    cultural    methods, 
rotations  which  later  were  to  become 
widespread  methods 

William    M     Glebe.    Monroe    County, 
Pennsylvania,     started  at   thirteen  as  er- 
rand boy  in  the  druggist  business    Learned 
farming  from  agricultural  extension  spec- 
ialists and  farmers"  weeks  at  State  Agri- 
cultural    college  Applied     to     farming 
business  principles.    I  loney.  apples,  straw- 
berries and  vegetables  principal  products 
of   15  acre  farm       Is  operating  a  demon- 
stration apiary  in  cooperation  with  State 
College  specialists       Intensive  system  of 
vegetable  cropping   practiced    in   connec- 
tion with  apple  orchard. 

Paul  R.  Guldin.  Berks  County.  Penn- 
sylvania, large  scale  production  of  heavy- 
laying  strain  of  white  leghorns  Officer  in 
many  poultry  associations  In  1930  sold 
135.000  leghorns  hatched  from  eggs  laid 
by  own  breeders  on  his  own  farm.  I  las 
been  Farmers'  Institute  lecturer,  and 
poultry  specialist  for  Penn  State.  Believes 
in  wisdom  of  specializing  in  one  line. 

J     V.   Meeder,   Erie  County,   Pennsyl- 
vania,     tried     various     jobs     but     finally 
devoted  entire  time  to  farming     Special- 
izes in  fruit  growing  on  73  acre  farm,  and 
raises  vegetables  for  own  roadside  market 
Follows  most  approved  methods  of  culti- 
vation,  fertilizing  and  disease  and  insect 
control.    Member  of  Grange.  County  and 
State  Horticultural  organizations.     Home 
supplied   with    modern   conveniences  and 
labor-saving  equipment 

Morris  T.  Phillips.  Chester  County. 
Pennsylvania,  began  to  earn  own  living 
at  age  of  fourteen  Eleven  years  in  city 
foundry,     finally     investing     savings     in 


Among    the    groups    holding    meetings 
during    that    ,,eri<>d    were    the    following 
•  .»."  jc.scy  .nute  \^range  f.xecutive  t  om 
mittee.  New  Jersey  Federation  of  C  ounty 
Boards    of    Agriculture.    County    Agents 
Association   of    New   Jersey.    New  Jersey 
State    Poultry    Association.    New    Jersey 
Record  of  Performance  Association.  New 
Jersey  Baby  Chick  Association.  New  Jer 
sey  State  Potato  Association.  New   Jersey 
Alfalfa  As.sociation.  the  Holstein  Friesian 
C(x>perative   Association   of    New   Jersey. 
New   Jersey    lieekeepers   Conference   anrj 
State  I  lorticultural  Society. 

The  Farm  f^roducts  Show  and  the  Farm 
Equipment  Show  were  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  Agricultural  Week,  with  a  large 
display  of  farm  products,  including  parti- 
cularly potatoes,  apples  and  corn,  and 
numerous  agriculture  and  labor  saving 
equipment  of  all  kinds 

State  Agricultural   Convention 
1  he  State  Agricultural  Convention  was 
formally  opened  by  I  fonorable  Morgan  F. 
Larson.  Governor  of  New  Jersey. 

Among  the  addresses  delivered   before 
the  Convention  were  the  following:    "The 
Outlook   for    Prices   of    Farm    Products", 
Nils    A      Olsen;     -Progress    in    Meeting 
Our    Agricultural     Problems  ".     Wm.     B. 
Duryee,   Secretary   of   Agriculture;    "Re- 
forms in  The  States  Taxation  System," 
Clinton  L.  Bardo,  President.  New  Jersey 
Taxpayers  Association;   "Economics  and 
Eastern  Agriculture".   1  Ion.   Franklin  W 
Fort.    New  Jersey   House  Committee  on 
Agriculture;  "I  lighways  as  Aids  in  Mar- 


ur«iK 


daiiy^ 


to  the  State  Board  of  Agricult 
Dairymen's  Banquet 

The  annual   Dairymen's   Banquet 
held  in  the  I  Intel  I  lildebrccht  dnr,..^ 
ru-ullural   Week,   and  was  attended^ 
large   number   of    New    Jersey 
and  others 

1". 
New 

sided,  while  I  I.  W 
Walker  Cjordon  la 
Lipman,  N 

ture    acted    as    toastmaslers 
tf 


Pennsylvania  Dairymen's  Association  .  .  , 

^'      ^  Holds  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  m  Harrisburg 


Jeflers.    Fre«id^ 

rms    and    Dr  J  r 

ipman.   New  Jersey  College  of  Api,^ 

■ntrodiMk 


the  s|>eaker  of  the  evening,  A    J.  GioT 
Editor  of  "1  joard's  Dairymjn  ". 

"Don't  be  deceived  into  thinkinjij^ 
the  government  should  or  can  fix  pnca 
declared  Mr.  (ilover,  "the  real  l^  ^ 
prices  is  in  the  quantity  of  your  »u^ 
There  never  has  l)een  a  time  when.* 
culture  wasn't  callecj  depresses!,  andtij 
less  we  talk  about  that  part  of  it  andfn 
instead  some  of  agriculture's  probl^ 
the  better  off  we'll  be  ". 

I  ligh  taxation  was  one  of  the  proble» 
discussed  by  the  speaker  who  remuidg 
his  audience  they  couldn't  continw  t: 
demand  more  paved  roads,  better  schot, 
and  rural  electricity  without  incre.. 
taxes  Protection  of  the  dairy  im/^ 
against  such  substitutes  as  oleomarjw» 
was  stressed  by  Mr.  Glover. 

We  have  made  progress  on  our  fin 
the  last  thirty  years  and  we  will  conlma 
to  go  forward.  Our  cows  produce  moi 
milk,  our  acreage  produces  higher  yidik 
Farm  labor  has  been  reduced,  and  hou 
comfort  increased  Agriculture  must  hold 
Itself  in  readiness  to  adopt  the  best 
methoda  and  equipment." 


Xhttixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Penn 
Ivini*  Dairymen's  Association  was  held 

"^Hwrisburg   on    January    2l8t    in    con- 
...    with     the     Pennsylvania     larm 

"^^       Show,   with   a   large   number  of 


Products 
■Oiib 


-Btbersand  others  attending  the  sessions 
^cted  in  the  newly  complete<l   I  arm 


J     Perry  of   the   Extension  Se^,      aj»Building.      while  the  Masonic  Tern 
Jersey   College   of   Agrituitu,- ^       u«u  filled  to  capacity  for  the  Annual 

.•.l.;l_       1   I  \T/  I      ,r  •*■      P»"*^ 

Th«  morning 
by  Robert    I       Brinton 
a«k  the  opening  address  outlining   tl 
Ktivities  of    the    Association    during    the 
pMtyear  an  1  its  program  for  the  future 


session  was  presided  over 
President     who 
'  e 


ne* 


Federal  Farm  Board 

Adopts  Important  Resolution 


farm  property  Started  dairying  m  ap- 
proved fashion  with  purebred  stock. 
Made  big  contribution  to  organized  ag- 
riculture, holding  offices  in  Pennsylvania 
Council  of  Farm  Organizations  and  Rural 
Electrification  Committe 
interests. 


Many   local 


A"  interesting  summary  of  the  1930 
Pennsylvania  Master  Farmers  shows  that 
all  but  two  were  farm  raised.  I  lowever, 
seven  had  tried  some  other  occupation 
or  profession  before  they  came  back  to 
the  farm  Two  others  served  an  appren- 
ticeship as  hired  men,  and  two  started 
farming  upon  completion  of  college  agri- 
cultural courses. 

Master    Farmer   awards    were   received 
by  the  following: 

W.  F.  Barkdoll,  Franklin  County, 
Pennsylvania,  economical  all-year  round 
milk  production  on  88  acre  farm.  Lime, 
legumes  and  a  unicjue  system  of  crop 
rotation  contributes  to  success  I  lalf  of 
farm  always  growing  legumes.  CJne 
son  is  a  member  of  Pennsylvania's  calf 
club  judging  team  at  National  Dairy 
Show. 

Walter  S  Bishop.  Bucks  County.  Penn- 
sylvania, raises  extra  quality  farm  pro- 
duce    for     suburban     retail     distribution 


J    A    Poorbaugh,  York  County,  Penn 
sylvania,     specializes    in    the    production 
of  extra  quality  Guernsey  milk       Oldest 
accredited    herd    in    York    County        for 
seven    years    has    received    premium    for 
grade   "A  "   milk.      Originally    in    butcher 
business  and  dealer  m   livestock,   buying 
farm   property   in    191  ^.      Constantly   im- 
proving the  land  of  Edge  Mount   Farm, 
the  lime-and-complete  fertilizer  treatment 
has  made  pasture  productive.    Open  shed 
system  used  for  young  stock      The  herd 
had  an  average  (annual)  of  37  3  ,x>unds  of 
butterfat  in  the  Cow  Testing  Associat 
Mr      Poorbaugh    is    a     bank    director, 
director  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Produ 
Association    and    a    past-president    of    h 
County    Agricultural    Extension    Associa- 
tion      Providing  excellent  education   for 
all    of   the  seven   children,    two   of   whom 
have  returned  to  assi.st  in  the  dairy  busi- 
ness.    Electricity  performs  many  services 
on  the  farm.    Mr  Poorbaugh  is  always  the 
first  to  try  new  methods  and  equipment 
1  he  home  surroundings  of  the  Poorbaugh's 
are  neat  and  attractive 

11  V.  Rol)ertson.  York  County,  f^enn 
sylvania,  changed  course  in  Ohio  college 
from  engineering  to  agriculture  Looked 
through  33  states  for  type  of  bull  desired 
to  head  the  purebred  herd  he  determined 
((.iintinuril  im  iiauc  n) 


■on. 
a 

cers' 
is 


Reduction  in  the  retail  prices  of  dairy 
products,  especially  city  market  milk, 
in  harmony  with  the  reduced  cost  of  raw 
material;  curtailment  in  the  number  of 
milking  cows,  and  further  increased  con- 
sumption of  dairy  products  on  the  farm 
are  urged  in  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Dairy  Advisory  C  ommittee  at  a  meeting 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  January  5  and  6, 
and  approved  January  7  by  the  I  ed 
eral       I  arm       Board  The     committee 

reiterated  the  warning  sounded  a  year 
ago  against  promotional  schemes  for  con- 
struction of  physical  facilities  to  handle 
dairy  products. 

The  three  resolutions  relative  to  retail 
prices,  overproduction  and  increased  con- 
sumption on  farms  follow: 
I  Whkrka.s,  by  reason  of  the  reduced 
buying  power  of  the  public  in  the  present 
period  of  business  depression  the  farmers 
are  confronted  with  constantly  declining 
prices  for  their  dairy  products  until  the 
prices  have  gone  far  below  cost  of  prtxluc- 
tion.  and 


a  meeting  on 
called  to  the  attention 
they     themselves    were 


Whkrka.s.  the  retail  price  of  dairy 
products  to  the  consuming  public  es- 
pecially of  market  milk  sold  by  distribu- 
tors to  urban  consumers,  has  not  declined 
in  the  same  percentage. 

Re-SOLVkd,   that   the  dealers   in  dairy 
products   and   particularly   the  dealers   in 
city  market  milk  be  called  u|X)n  to  reduce 
retail  prices  at   least  in  the  same  ratio  as 
the  cost  of  raw  material  is  reduced  to  them 
I       WiiKRKAS.     thr     number     of     milking 
cows  on  farms  conlinues  to  show  increase 
in   such    numbers    that    the  ..versupply   of 
ot   milk  has  resulted  in  excessive    invent- 
ories of  all   dairy   products    for     the    past 
year    and     that     indications    are    that    the 
prices   for    all    dairy  profhu  Is   will  av.-raee 
lower  in    I9<0  and  I9JI  unless  the  dairy- 
men   make   drastic    curtailments    and    re- 
duce their  herds  of  cows. 

Bk  it  Thkrf.kohk  Rk.soi.vki).  that  all 
all   low   producing  and   unprofitable  cows 


s 

should  be  culletl  from  herds  and  sold  f« 
slaughter;  that  additional  numberi  i 
calves  be  veal«l;  and  that  each  farirw 
reduce  the  size  of  his  herd  by  eliminotuii 
at  least  one  cow  out  of  each   10 

Bi.  ir  A1..S0  Rk.soiafd.  that  atlentiot 
ol  Mate  and  f-e  leral  agencies  be  called 
*u  *"^,  °^^'''«P""»i"n  of  the  industry  and 
that  all  forces  l>e  combined  to  bring  to  the 
r>ersonal  attention  of  farmers,  the  n«d 
and  wisdom  of  culling  herds  and  veaiini 
calves 

}_  Wherkas,  the  Federal  I  arm  Board 
through  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Dairy 
Advisory  Committee  at 
January  9.    1910 

of  farmers  that  iiiey  themselves 
partly  responsible  for  the  low  price  of 
butter  due  to  their  failure  to  use  sufficienl 
<|uantity  of  their  own  butter  and  dair)' 
products  in  their  homes 

riiAT.  after  this  condition  was  called 
to  their  attention  reports  indicated  that 
there  was  an  intelligent  response  to  the 
ap|>eal  of  the  I  arm  Board  encouraginf 
'"'"*"  to  use  more  dairy  products  and 
that  their  action  in  increasing  the  use  o( 
dairy  products  in  their  own  homes  also 
stimulated  greater  use  of  dairy  producU 
among  consumers  not  particularly  int- 
erested in  product  i<m  which  materially 
affectefl  general  con.sumption 

IllKRKKORK      BK      IT      Rk.SOLVF.D.     that. 

inasmuch  as  the  price  of  all  dairy  producti 
has  now  reached  new  low  levels.  farmer» 
again  set  a  good  example  by  further  in- 
creasing the  use  of  dairy  products  in  their 
own  homes,  and  we  specifically  urge  the 
dairy  farmers  of  the  nation  to  con.sume 
each  week  at  le  1st  the  e(|uivulent  of  one 
more  pound  of  butter,  either  in  milk, 
crearn.  butter  or  cheese;  the  net  result 
would  be  that  this  will  not  cost  thr  pro- 
ducer anythini!  but  on  the 
bring  big  .lividends  to  the  |,ro< 

The  resolulKm  warning  farmers  to  be- 
ware of  promoters  was  the  .-amc  as  the 
one  adopted  by  the  commiiiee  last  Janu- 
ary and  cautions  thern: 

I  o  scrutinize  and  examine  most  closely 

(Coiitiniic.l  nil  p,,),,-  1 1) 


contrary  vvll 
i<lucrr 


President's   Address 

"The  year  of  l'>i<)  did  not  deal  as 
htriin  spite  of  the  drougiil  and  decreased 
coMumpfion  due  to  unemployment,  as 
with  the  producers  of  some  other  pro- 
duct*'.  dccli.rc<l  Mr.  Brinton  in  reviewing 
theaapects  ol  the  past  year  in  the  presi 
(Jait's  annual  address.  "One  of  the  funda- 
mental reasons  for  this  is  that  the  Amen 
CM  people  are  rcali/ing  more  and  more 
the  value  of  dairy  product.*  in  their  diet. 
Thw  is  not  an  accident  but  has  largely 
been  brought  about  by  the  industry's 
carefully  conducted  campaign  ol  adver- 
(ffir   and  education". 

The  eradication  of  bovine  tuberculosis 
wu  reported  as  steadily  progressing  with 
the  number  of  tested  herds  increased  by 
;,}00  over  that  of  one  year  ago.  and  an 
^crease  in  tested  cattle  of  110.000 
Thirty-eight  of  the  sixty-seven  counties 
ire  now  modified  accredited  while  five 
counties  are  completely  tested 

Activities  in  protecting  the  butter 
narket  against  oelomargarine  have  con- 
tinued, and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
larte  retail  license  fee  required  for  the 
tale  ol  oleomargarine  had  in  itself  been 
1  protection  to  butter  interests. 

The  number  of  herds  which  have  been 
blood  tested  for  contagious  abortion  in- 
creaaed  during  19)0  from  },II8  to  4.229 
The  large  numl>er  of  cases  being  diagnosed 
in  humans  as  undulant  fever,  with  the 
proven  relationship  between  this  disease 
ud  the  Bang  disease  of  cattle  indicates 
that  there  will  be  even  more  of  this  work 
done  in  the  near  future 

In  the  legislative  field,  attention  was 
called  to  the  need  still  existing  for  uni- 
form definition  for  A  milk  and  reduction 
oi  excess  taxation. 

"Electricity  for  the  Dairy  Farm:  Its 
Practical  Use  and  Costs"  was  the  subject 
of  an  address  by  W.  L  Kreuger.  Extension 
U  Apicultural  Engineer,  New  Brunswick, 
|l  New  jersey  The  possibility  lor  reducing 
the  amount  of  labor  and  number  of  labor- 
ers required  in  farming  by  the  wide  use 
of  electricity  for  such  varied  purposes  as 
siio-filling.  milk  cooling,  milking,  etc, 
were  described  by  Mr.  Kreuger. 

J.  M.  McKee,  Executive  Secretary, 
Joint  Committee,  on  Rural  Electrification. 
Harrisburg.  made  a  brief  address  indicat- 
ing the  progress  of  the  Committee  during 
the  past  year  in  its  activities  toward  ex- 
tending the  opportunities  for  rural  electri- 
fication throughout  the  State. 

An  address  on  "Electric  Milk  Cooling  " 
»iid  the  Construction  of  Insulated  Cooling 
Tanks"  was  presented  by  II.  W.  Riley, 
Department  of  Agriculture  Engineering. 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  New  York 
Dr  Riley  related  the  various  experiments 
otv  methods  of  milk-cooling  which  had 
tieen  conducted  at  Cornell  University. 
«nd  described  a  practical  procedure  for 
the  construction  of  a  milk  cooling  tank 
operated  by  electricity. 

Resolution* 
The  afternoon  seMion  opened  with  the 


transaction   of    business,    passing   of    reso 
lutions  and  election  ol  officers 

Among  the  resolutions  passed  at  this 
time  were  those  commanding  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Agrituliuic  '^^i 
Its  efforts  in  eradicating  bovine  tul>ercu- 
losis.  commending  the  State  Department 
of  I  lealth  for  its  efforts  to  insure  a  pure 
milk  supply  for  consumers,  and  urging 
each  farmer  to  coojierate  with  the  I  ederal 
I  arm  Board  m  reducing  the  surplus  of 
milk  by  elminating  one  cow  out  of  ten  in 
each  herd  I  urther  resolutions  endorsed 
the  I  ederal  I  arm  Board  in  its  efforts  to 
increase  the  consumption  of  dairy  pro 
ducts  and  urging  the  Legislature  to  ade- 
quately support  the  building  and  main- 
tenance program  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  The  Association  especially 
urge*!  the  Trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Slate  College  to  provide  a  new  dairy 
building  at  an  early  date 

The  following  officers  were  re  elected 
to  serve  for  the  coming  year:  President, 
Robert  I  Brinton.  West  C  hester,  Penn  a  ; 
I  irst  Vice  President.  Dr  L  M  Thomp- 
son. Montrose.  Penna  ;  Second  Vice- 
President.  Morris  T  Phillips,  Pomeroy. 
Penna;  Third  Vice  President,  E.  S 
Reichart.  Transue.  Penn.  ;  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  R  II  Olmsted.  I'ennsylvania 
State  College 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 
l  ollowing  the  business  session.  E.  L. 
Anthony,  in  charge.  Dairy  I  lusbandry 
Depaitment.  Michigan  State  College, 
presented  a  report  on  "Recent  Investiga 
tions  in  I  eeding  Minerals  and  I  ligh  Pro- 
tein Concentrates.  I'articularly  Cotton- 
seed Meal,  to  Dairy  C  at  tie". 

■"The  Dairy  Outlook  "  was  outlined  by 
F.     P.     Weaver,     Department     of     Agri- 
cultural   Economics.    Pennsylvania    State 
College.      "Dairymen   have   been   getting 
since    1922    relatively    higher    prices    for 
their    products    than    farmers   from    other 
commodities,  "  declared  Professor  Weaver 
who    called    particular    attention    to    the 
three     recent     recommendations    ol     the 
I  ederal    larm     Board.      "that    dairymen 
reduce  the  number  of  cows,    in   ratio  of 
one    out    of    ten;    that    dealers    in    dairy 
products  be  called  upon  to  reduce  retail 
prices  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  for 
raw   supplies,   and   that   the   rural   use  of 
dairy  products  in  the  home  be  increased 

I  le   further    pointed    out    that    the    in- 
crease   in    heifer    calves    in    the    United 
States  during  the  past  year  has  been  4%, 
while  the  increase   in  Pennsylvania   over 
the  same  period  is  13%      In  view  of  the 
potential  milk  supply  due  to  the  increase 
of   heifers   being   raised  on    Pennsylvania 
farms,  it  appears  that  there  is  little  hope 
for  an  early  increase  in  milk  price*. 
ANNUAL  BANQUET 
The  annual  banquet  held  in  the  Masonic 
Hall    was   outstanding    in    the   annals   of 
the  Association. 

President  Brinton.  as  Toastmaster 
introduced  Honorable  Gilford  Pinchot. 
Governor-elect  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  in  a  brief  address  as- 
sured his  hearers  of  his  cooperation  in  all 
activities  furthering  rural  interests,  and 
in  particular  pledging  himself  to  see  that 
the  owners  of  cows  reacting  to  the  tuber- 
culin test  should  receive  indemnity  more 
promptly  in  the  future 

John  A.  McSparran.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  addressed  the  Association 
and  guests  calling  their  attention  to  the  war 
against  oleomargarine.  I  le  expressed  a 
belief  that  one  of  the  dairy  farmers  diffi- 
culties arises  from  under-consumption 
of  his  own  products. 

An  ouUtanding  address  was  delivsred 


by    .Senator    C      I".     I  lo.i;?h.    Man  iger    of 
the  Connecticut  Milk  Producers'  Assoc  ia 
tion.    who    sfioke    on    "  Membership    Be 
havior  in   Marketing  CJrganizations".      In 

...  .......ni.'.il/.n  tlifre  are  certain  Kood 

and  bad  tendencies  and  traits  <lemonstrat 
ed  by  the  leaders  and  memliers.  declared 
Mr  I  lough  who  outlined  briefly  each  of 
these  traits  and  how  they  may  hinder  or 
advance  efficiency;  the  resjionsibdity  fi>r 
developing  the  good  and  uprooting  I  he 
bad  were  placed  upon  every  indivihial 
member 

Kalpli  I)  llctzel.  President.  Pennsylva 
nia  State  College  in  the  closin;^  address 
pleaded  that  durin;^  this  period  ol  di  tr.-ss 
we  go  forward  and  not  backwar  I  Dr 
I  lelzcl  warned  agam.t  "The  ten  lency  t.> 
ruthlessly  cut  out  the  progress  gaint-  i  in 
previtJUS  years 

"We  must   look  at  the   recovery   proi  r  1 
ures  being  taken  by  industry  which  n^vi-r 
considers    going    back    to   old    abandoned 
methods"      In   conclusion   he   sounded   a 
call  for  faitli.  patience  and  clear  thinkm^ 

SPECIAL  AWARDS 

A  number  of  awards  for  <iuality   milk 


production  w:r-  made  at  this  time  by  D 
I  I  Bailey.  Pennsylvania  State  Clollege. 
who  stated  that  ll^t  farmers  had  entered 
milk  samples  for  I  arm  Products  Show 
Of  these  202  were  in  Class  I,  while  168 
received  certificates  ol  merit  lor  a  score 
of  96  or  better:  the  highest  score  was  99  23 
with  a  bacteria  count  of  less  than  20) 

A  silver  pitcher  offered  by  the  Phila 
delphia  Inter  State  Dairy  Council  for  the 
best  sample  of  milk  produced  by  a  farmer 
under  Council  inspection  was  won  by 
Bruce  Walter,  Bedford  C:ounty,  with  a 
score  of  99  23  Mr  Waller  also  took  first 
place  amon;{  other  entries  for  Class  I  raw 
market  milk  fro  n  tuberculosis-free  cows. 
Among  prizes  offered  by  tlie  various 
breed  associationi,  was  a  silver  pitcher, 
offered  by  the  Pennsylvania  I  ederation 
of  I  Iolst.-in  (  lubs  for  t!ie  highest  scoring 
.sample  of  I  lolstein  milk,  won  by  Ivan  G. 
Martin.  Ephrat  1,  with  a  score  of  98  75. 

A  silver  fruit  pi  its  off  r  d  by  the  same 
I  ederation  for  liie  highest  producing  herd  in 
the  Cow  Testing  Associations  went  to 
Wm  Young  of  Mehaffey,  for  a  1930  aver- 
a-^e  of  14,318  pounds  ol  milk  and  339 
(K>unds  butterfat. 


Cow  Testing   Ribbon  Awards 
Announcement   was  made  at   the   binquct   of   the   award*  dirim   t'lis   pwt   year 
of  red  ribbons  to  634  her  l»  with  a  production  of  3(J  )    330  po.n  U  fat;  of  blue  ribbon,  to 
307   herds  producing   between    53U  4:^  pounds  fat;   and   purple  ribbon,  to   118  h«  d* 
producing  an  average  above  400  pounds  fat 

Milk  Awards 

Raw  market  milk  from  T    B    free  cows      I.   Bruce  Walter,   Bedford,  score  99.23; 
2.  William  Etter.  Mercersburg,  98  73;   3.  Ivan  G    ,Mart.n.  Ephrata.  ^8  73. 

Raw  market  milk      I.  George  L    Wilkinson  *.  Son.   Londenl^erg.  99  23;  2.  South 
Side  Dairy.  Uniontown.  98  03;  3.  J.  G    I  etterman.  Media.  97.33 

Certified      I,  F.   M    Johnston  &  Son.  Kane.  98  73;  2.  Dr.   Irederick  Taylor.  Pu- 
laski   98  30;  3.  Lenkerbrook  Dairy  Farms.  Harrisburg.  98  23 

Pasteurized  milk      I.  Greenville  Dairy,  Cireenville.  98  50;  2,  Abbott  .  Dairy.  Inc.. 
Philadelphia.  98  20;    3.  .Supplce  Wills  Jones.  Philadelphia  97.60     ,^    ^^     ,     „  ,       ^ 

Farm  butter      I.  C    Allen  May.  York,  Pa  ,  R    D  ;  2,  Isaak  B    Mock.  Sch.effers- 
town:   3.  Charles  J    Sedden,  f3arn-wille  ,     ^.  r- 

Creamery    butter      1,   Greenville   Dairy   Co.   Greenville;   2.    Fairmont   Creamery 
Co  ,  Pittsburgh;  3,  J    H    Kreamer,  Harrisburg 


House  Eliminates  Oleomargarine 

From  Army  Ration 


In  an  effort  to  give  Uncle  Sam's  soldiers 
a  protective  diet,  the  U.  S  I  louse  of 
Representatives  on  January  10  took  steps 
to  prevent  the  War  Department  from 
putting  oleomargarine  on  the  table  for 
enlisted  men  to  eat. 

This  action  occurred  durins?  con.*idera- 
tion    of    the    Army    Appropriation    Bill 
Representative  Merlin  1  lull,  of  Wisconsin, 
offered   an    amendment    to    provide    that 
none   of   the   money   appropriate.!   in   the 
act    should    be   used    for   the   purchase   of 
oleomargarine  or  butter  substitutes.   After 
some    debate.    Representative    CJlger    B 
Burtness.  of  North  Dakota,  offered  a  com 
promise  amendment  to  this  effect:     None 
of  this  appropriation  shall  be  used  for  the 
purchase     of     oleomargarine     or     butter 
substitutes  for  table  use" 

With  regard  to  both  the  health  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  welfare  of  dairy  farmers, 
irate  members  of  the  I  louse  of  Represen 
tatives  then  proceeded  to  pay  their  com- 
pliments to  the  War  Department  for  its 
practice  of  purchasing  oleomargarine  and 
feeding  it  to  the  soldiers  lollowing  dis- 
cussion, the  amendment  was  agreed  to 
without  objection 

This  outburst  of  the  House  followed  a 
hearing  which  U.  S  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  David  Burnet  had 
staged  that  morning  to  hear  protests  from 
representatives  of  the  National  Coopera- 
tive Milk  Producers'  Federation,  the 
American  Farm  Bureau   Federation,   the 


National  Grange,  the  Nitional  D»iry 
Union,  dairy  manufacturer*  and  distribu 
tors,  an!  a  Urgs  dilsgition  ol  senators 
and  representatives  in  ths  Conjrew  The 
prote.sts  were  again  »t  a  ruling  by  tne 
CommMsionsr  on  Njvembsr  12  of  last 
year  permitting  oleom^riarins  manufac- 
turers to  use  unbleached  p»lm  oil  in  oleo- 
mirgarine  in  substinti»l  quantities  with- 
out paying  the  10-cent  tax  heretofore 
levied  again  it  oleomargarin;  colored  by 
palm  oil  The  use  of  this  o\.  which  is 
made  by  a  secret  process  in  I'-ngland  and 
imported  by  this  country,  result*  in  a 
yellow    oleomirgarin;    closely    reiemSlini 

butter. 

At  the  hearing,  representatives  of  the 
dairy  industry  and  the  agricultural  or- 
ganizations presented  legal  and  economic 
arguments  as  to  why  the  ruling  based 
upon  the  old  regulation  should  be  modi- 
fied The  law  itself  requires  oleomargarine 
to  be  taxed  10  cents  per  pound  except 
"when  oleomargarine  is  free  from  arti- 
ficial coloration  that  causes  it  to  look  like 
butter  of  any  shade  of  yellow  ".  such  oleo- 
margarine being  t»xed  one-quarter  of 
one  cent  per  pound. 

Feed  Carefully 

Newly  freshened  cows  should  not  be 
fed  heavily  at  first  A  warm  bran  mash 
is  very  beneficial  immediately  after  fresh- 
ening. Ground  oats,  bran,  and  oil  meal 
can  be  fed  later. 
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We  were  warned  by  special  letter  by 
our  president  the  first  part  of  December 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  curtail  pro- 
duction in  order  to  maintain  our  milk 
market.  We  wish  to  thank  those  who 
responded  to  this  request  as  no  one  knows 
how  much  more  serious  the  condition 
would  have  been  without  this  cooperation. 

The  records  show  that  the  producers 
of  milk  in  the  Inter-State  territory  have 
not  on  the  whole  increased  the  basic 
amount.  There  is  however  a  decided  de- 
crease in  consumption  due  to  the  indus- 
trial situation.  We  believe  we  will  gradu- 
ally return  to  better  conditions  if  every- 
one will  do  his  or  her  part  Be  conserva- 
tive, keep  well  within  your  basic  quantity. 


The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Products  Show 
in  1  larrisburg  and  the  New  Jersey  Agri- 
cultural Week  in  Trenton  serves  annually 
to  focus  attention  on  the  growing  promi- 
nence of  agriculture  in  these  two  states. 

With  the  splendid  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show  Building  completed  and  occupied 
this  year  for  the  first  time,  new  facilities 
for  displaying  and  exhibiting  every  line  of 
agricultural  enterprise  in  the  stale  offers 
unlimited  opportunity  ahead  for  this  to 
become  the  largest  Show  in  the  country 

In  New  Jersey  there  is  a  steady  increase 
in  the  activities  centering  around  Agri- 
cultural Week.  Announcements  were 
made  during  the  week  of  several  national 
dairy  records  which  had  been  broken  in 
the  state,  while  the  farm  products  exhi- 
bited showed  exceptionally  high  standards. 

Thousands  have  poured  into  1  larrisburg 
and  Trenton  during  these  two  weeks  and 
it  is  certain  that  every  progressive  dairy- 
man has  made  the  effort  to  inform  him 
of  the  progress  in  his  field  by  visiting  one 
or  even  both  of  these  two  shows. 


Are  you  doing  your  share  toward 
helping  the  unemployment  situation^ 
Isn't  there  some  job  en  your  farm  which 
you  can  have  done  now  instead  of  waiting 
until  the  rush  of  spring  work,  whereby 
you  can  use  one  or  more  men  for  a  few 
days>  Are  your  farm  building.s  in  need  uf 
repair?  If  so  a  carpenter  or  two  may  be 
employed  now.  Is  the  paint  on  the  house 
or  the  farm  building.^  in  need  of  attention? 
If  so,  now  when  weather  conditions  will 
F>ermit,  is  a  good  time  to  give  the  job 
to  an  unemployed  painter.  I  low  about  the 
old  hcKlge  fence  that  has  been  an  "eyesore" 
for  a  long  time.  There  is  someone  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to  work.  Give  him  a 
job  if  you  possibly  can. 

President  1  loover'a  Emergency  Com- 
mittee for  Employment  is  urging  the  co- 
operation of  farm  owners  and  farm  opera- 
tors in  good  circumstances  to  give  employ- 
ment to  those  in  distrcMed  circumstances. 


New  Jersey  to  Give 
Short  Course  on 

Farm  Electrification 

The  use  of  electricity  on  the  farm  will 
be  the  subject  of  a  one-week  short  course 
at  the  college  of  agriculture,  Rutgers 
University,  beginning  on  February  23, 
Prof.  F.  G.  1  lelyar.  director  of  short 
courses,  announced  here  recently. 

This  course  is  intended  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  electrical  wiring  and  elec- 
trical equipment,  and  to  make  him  familiar 
with  the  fundamental  principles  underly- 
ing electricity  and  its  uses. 

"We  believe  that  such  a  course  will 
promote  a  more  economic  utilization  of 
electricity  on  the  farm."  Prof.  Helyar 
explained,  "and  show  farmers  how  to 
make  the  minor  repairs  and  adjustments 
on  electrical  appliances  and  equipment. 

Approximately  one-half  of  the  time  of 
the  course  will  be  devoted  to  lectures  ex- 
plaining the  nature,  the  behavior,  and 
the  application  of  electricity  for  lighting, 
heating,  and  power.  In  the  laboratories, 
a  study  will  be  made  of  motors,  wiring 
sys-tems  and  appliances,  and  related  prob- 
lems. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  this  course 
must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age  and  be 
able  to  read  write,  and  speak  English 
The  course  is  open  to  residents  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  tuition  fee  re- 
quired of  New  Jersey  residents. 


February    Milk    Prices 

Urtder  agreement  made  De- 
cember 12,  1930,  with  co-operat- 
ing buyers,  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  basic  milk  during  February, 
1931,  will  be  as  noted  below. 

The  price  of  basic  milk,  3  per 
cent  butterfat  content,  F.O.B. 
Philadelphia,  for  February  will, 
subject  to  market  conditions, 
be  $2.89  per  hundred  pounds  or 
6.2  cents  per  quart. 

The  price  of  basic  milk  de- 
livered at  receiving  stations  in 
the  51-60  mile  zone,  for  Febru- 
ary, 3  per  cent  butterfat  content 
will,  subject  to  market  condi- 
tions, be  $2.31  per  hundred 
pounds,  with  the  usual  differ- 
entials and  variations  at  other 
mileage  points. 

SURPLUS  MILK 

Surplus  milk  shipped  during 
February,  will  be  paid  for  by 
co-operating  buyers,  on  the 
average  price  of  92  score  butter 
solid  packed.  New  York  City. 


JANUARY 

BUTTER  PRICES 

92  Score  Solid  Packed 

Phila. 

New  York 

Chicago 

2 

29'/i 

28'/, 

27 

) 

29Vi 

2SV, 

27 

5 

29 

28 

26Vi 
261/5 

6 

28 'i 

27'/« 

7 

ZH'/i 

27V, 

8 

I'i'/i 

28V2 

27'/ 

9 

29V, 

28V2 

27'/, 

10 

291/j 

28Vj 

27'/4 

12 

29 

28 

27 

i) 

29 

28 

261/4 

14 

2M1/2 

27V2 

27 

15 

29 

28 

27 

16 

29'/, 

28V2 

27 

17 

29'/, 

291^ 

28V2 

27 

19 

281/2 

27'/4 

20 

)0 

29 

27  % 

21 

29'/, 

28'/4 

28 

22 

)0 

29 

2S 

2) 

)0 

29 

28 

24 

)0 

29 

28 

2(, 

)0 

29 

28 

27 

)0 

29 

28 

28 

)0 

29 

28 

29 

)0 

29 

27 'i 

)0 

)0 

29 

27 '4 

)l 

)0 

29 

27  V, 

"The  Review"  records  with  regret  the 
loss  of  one  of  the  Dairy  Council's  field 
representatives,  C.  A.  Bishop,  who  died 
in  Chcstertown,  Maryland  on  February 
first. 


Paffi-  .'> 


MILK 


iWl 


Market   Conditions 

H.  D.  ALLEBACH 

The  condition  of  the  milk  market  throughout  the  country  today  is  more  serio^, 
than  it  has  been  for  a  long  time,  although  in  the  Philadelphia  area  we  find  that  ik, 
producers  as  a  whole  have  not  greatly  increased  their  basic  amount  over  that  of  \<)% 
We  find  that  some  few  producers  have  increased  the  basic  amount  considerably  v,(,il, 
others  have  fallen  below  their  last  year's  basic 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  our  farmers  in  the  Philadelphu 
Milk  Shed  for  holding  their  production  in  the  fall  of  1930  about  equal  to  the  basic  amoum 
paid  for  during  1930  1  do  not  believe  that  many  other  territories  in  the  country 
can  today  equal  these  conditions. 

But  on  account  of  the  depression  and  labor  situation,  it  has  caused  the  silet  to 
drop  down  five  to  ten  per  cent.  At  a  meeting  of  our  Elxecutive  Committee  with  tht 
distributors  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed,  it  was  necessary  to  agree  to  allow 
the  distributors  during  the  month  of  february  to  pay  basic  price  for  93  per  cent  ol 
the  established  basic  quantity,  the  remainder  of  the  milk  being  paid  for  at  surplus  price 

This  should  be  a  warning  to  producers/to  weed  out  their  boarder  cows  and  not 
increase  their  production  at  this  time.  If  everyone  heeds  this  warning  anj  with  i 
promise  given  by  the  distributors  that  no  milk  will  be  brought  in  from  tiie  outtidt, 
pur  territory  should  remain  in  good  condition  during  the  next  year. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  we  will  have  to  change  our  basic  months  to  some  extew  ( 
to  prevent  a  (low  of  milk  this  co  nini  fill,  sioiiUr  t.i  that  we  haJ  during  I9J0.  causd 
by  some  producers  increasing  their  quantities  during  those  basic  months.  We  havt 
tried  to  drive  home  to  our  farmers  the  fact  that  because  we  are  using  October,  No^ 
vember  and  December  as  our  basic  months  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  produce 
a  lot  more  milk  during  those  particular  months  than  in  any  other  period  during  the 
year.  We  are  attempting  to  equalize  our  production  throughout  the  twelve  monthj 
in  order  to  stabilize  the  market. 

Again  I  want  to  stress  the  need,  on  account  of  the  present  depression  which  hu 
resulted  in  decreased  consumption  of  all  dairy  products  that  everyone  reduce  production 
for  the  time  being.  At  the  same  time  I'm  asking  you  to  increase  as  much  as  powible 
in  your  own  homes  the  use  of  milk  and  butter. 

February  Butter  Market 

The  butter  market  has  continued  unsatisfactory,  in  the  early  part  of  the  month 
falling  to  a  low  level  not  touched  since  1915.  Opening  at  27\'iC  in  the  early  part, 
there  was  more  or  less  fluctuation  on  the  New  York  market  throughout  the  month, 
finally  working  into  a  better  position  by  the  close  of  January  with  a  slight  upward 
trend  reaching  to  29c. 

Reports  indicate  that  a  still  unfavorable  situation  prevails,  although  a  more  con- 
fident tone  is  evidenced.  Total  reserves  compared  with  last  year  are  being  cut  down 
by  a  diminished  rate  of  output. 

The  cold  storage  holdings  of  creamery  butter  according  to  statistics  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  are  estimated  at  63.349.000  pounds  on  January  first 
compared  to  81,935,000  pounds  of  one  year  ago. 

A  summary  of  cheese  in  cold  storage  is  estimated  at  1 1,101.885  pounds  compared 
with  15.1  15,791  pounds  of  one  year  ago. 

The  average  price  of  92  score  butter  for  January  was  $.2846  per  pound. 
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Table  I     Base  Prices  at 


"A  •   Milk  Delivery  Points 


>M  P"^' 
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Milk 


Tm. 
Pel  Cen. 

). 

)0i 

)  I 

)  li 

)2 

)2i 
)) 
)» 
}* 
3  45 
)i 
)  5S 
)  6 
)65 
i  7 
)  75 
)  S 


)  9 

»9i 

4 

4  05 

4  I 

4  14 

4  2 

42i 

4  3 

4  » 

44 
4  45 
4  5 
4  55 
4  6 
4  65 
4  7 
4  75 
4  6 
4  85 
4  9 
495 
5 


BASIC  PRICE 
January,    19^> 
F  O.B.   Philadelphia 
(;r'ade  B  Market 

lUxK  Quaiitily 
fVr   ll»0  1''^ 
$2   «9 
2   91 
2   9J 
2   9i 
2  97 
2  99 
).0I 
J.OJ 
>.0i 
1  07 
i  w 

ill 
i  \i 

i.M 
J. 17 
>.I9 
).2I 
1.2) 
J.2» 
3.27 
J. 29 
1  II 

i  ^^ 

3  3i 
i  37 
3  39 
3  41 
3  43 
3  45 
3   47 
3   49 
3   51 
3   i3 
3  5i 
3  i7 
3   59 
3  61 
3  63 
3  65 
3  67 
3  69 


Inland  station. 


Price 
Per    Ql 
6   2 
«,  25 
6    3 
6    35 
6  4 
6  45 
6  5 
6  5 
6  55 
6  6 
6  65 
6  7 
6  75 
6  H 
6  8 
6  H5 
6  9 

6  95 
7 

7 

7  I 
7 


BASIC  PRICE 
Country  R.ceving^  Station. 

<  h.rge..  Freight  Kale. 

Per   100  1.1,. 
26H 


Mil  m 

I  to     10  inc. 


15 

2 

24 

3 

35 

4 

4 

44 


7  4 
7   44 
7  6 
7  65 
7  64 
7  7 
7  74 
7  H 
7  «4 
7  9 
7  9i 


.283 

.303 

.313 
333 

.343 

.364 
374 
389 
399 
414 
424 
434 
440 
460 
474 
480 
.490 
404 
.410 
420 
.434 
.440 
.MO 
.4S6 
.S«6 
.»7« 
.Ml 
.49* 
.600 


Fire  Prevention 

Fire  prevention  on  the  farm  is  one  thing 
that  should  be  given  careful  consideration 
in  all  sections  of  the  country  and  more 
particularly  so  during  times  of  drought  as 
well  as  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  grasses, 
weeds  and  dried  vegetable  products  are  so 
easily  set  on  fire  and  so  difficult  to  control 

Many  states  have  inaugurated  what  they 
term  "fire  prevention  weeks,"  some  fixing 

special  weeks  in  the  early  fall. 

While  extreme  fire  hazards  exist  on  the 
farm,  investigations  show,  says  the  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture,  that  the 
majority  of  farm  fires  are  preventable. 
On  the  average  eight  farm  fires  occur  each 
week  in  that  state. 

Open  fires  in  any  part  of  the  farmstead 
should  be  avoided  and  particular  care  ex- 
ercised in  the  use  of  oil  lamps  and  lanterns. 
Burners  in  oil  stoves  should  be  carefully 
cleansed  from  time  to  time. 

Oil  soaked  rags  and  waste  are  a  constant 
menace   as   they    ignite   s|K)ntaneously. 

Damp,  uncured  hay  in  barns  is  often 
responsible  for  setting  the  hay  and  build- 
ings afire. 

r  armers  are  urged  to  keep  buckets  of 
water  and  buckets  of  sand  or  chemical  fire 
extinguishers  in  all  farm  buildings  to 
facilitate  the  extinguishing  of  fires  as  soon 
as  they  break  out. 

At  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  par- 
ticularly at  this  time  when  underbrush  is 
dry  -and  particularly  where  there  has 
been  little  rainfall,  care  should  be  taken  is 


completely  extinguishing  any  fires  built  in 
the  open  country  or  woods.  If  such  fires 
are  built  there  is  a  possibility  that  they 
may  get  beyond  control  and  result  in  seri- 
ous forest  fires. 

In  connection  with  fire  generally  an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  o( 
cure,  and  unfortunately  sometimes  there 
is  no  cure  and  heavy  losses  of  life  and 
property    ensue. 


Mercer  County 

Board  of  Agriculture        I, 
and  Banquet     | 

The  annual  meeting  and  banquet  of  the 
Mercer  County  Board  of  Agriculture  will 
be  held  at  Millwood  Inn  on  the  Trenton- 
Pennington  Road,  Thursday  evening, 
March  5th,  at  6:30  o'clock. 

A  splendid  program  is  being  arranged 
by  Committee  in  charge.  "Jimmie 
Loughran,  of  Philadelphia  will  entertain 
during  the  dinner.  The  remainder  of  the 
evening  will  be  enjoyed  in  dancing,  card 
playing,  and  a  goo<l  time  in  general. 

Farmers,  their  family  and  friends  of 
Mercer  and  neighboring  counties  in  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  are  all  invited 
to  attend  this  annual  get-together  meet- 
ing. 

Reserved  banquet  tickets  are  available 
through  the  Mercer  County  Agricultural 
Agent's  office.  Court  1  louse,  Trenton,  or 
from  any  member  of  the  Elxecutive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Mercer  County  Board  of 
Agriculture. 
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JANUARY  SURPLUS  PRICE 
F   O.  B.  Philadelphia 
CUaa  1    .  , 

IVr  1(H)  l.h.. 
$1  28 


I  30 
I  32 
I.J4 
I.M 
I.M 
1.40 
1.42 
1  44 
I  46 
1  48 
I  40 
I  42 
I  54 
I  46 
I  48 
I  60 
I  62 
I  64 
I  Ml 
I  68 
I  70 
I  82 
I  74 
I  76 
I  78 
I  80 
I  82 
I  84 
1  86 
I  88 
I  90 
I  92 
1  94 
I  '>6 

1  98 

2  <K) 
2  02 
2  04 
2  06 
2  OR 


Per 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Qt. 

74 

8 

84 

9 

9 

2  95 
3. 

3  04 
3  1 
3  14 
3  2 
3  2 
3  24 
3  3 
3  34 
3  4 
3  44 
3  4 
3  4 
3  54 
3  6 
3  65 
3  7 
3  74 
3  8 
3  8 
3  84 
3  9 

3  94 
4. 

4  04 
4.1 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.29 
4.) 
4.35 
4.4 
4  4 
4  45 


II  to  20 
21  to  30 
31  to  40 
41  to  40 
41  to  60 
61  to  70 
71  to  80 
81  to  'H) 
91  to  KM) 

101  to  110 

III  to  1 20 
121  to  130 
1 3 1  to  1 40 
141  to  140 
141  to  160 
161  to  170 
171  lo  IHO 
181  to  l'»0 
191  to  200 
201  to  210 
21 1  to  220 
221  to  230 
231  to  240 
241  to  240 
241  to  260 
261  to  270 
271  to  280 
281  to  290 
291  to  300 

JANUARY  SURPLUS  PRICE 
At  All  R.c.ivlng  Station. 

Te.t  P..  Cant.  »'«'  '<»  Lb.. 

l'.0» 

3.1 

3.l» 

M5 

J.J 

J.J» 

J.4 
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J. 5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3  7 

3  74 
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3  9 
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4.55 
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4  94 
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Price 
3%  MilW 
$2   39 
2  37 
2   34 
2  34 
2  32 
2   31 
2  29 
2  28 
2.27 
2.26 
2  24 
2  23 
2  22 
2.21 
220 
2.1ft 
2.1ft 
2.17 
2.l» 
2.15 
2.14 
2.12 
2  12 
2   II 
2  10 


WAMP  OF  I  delivery  Point 
„^.  NAM^W  j^jT                     ,,...,.„n  in  Mile... 

Phila.  Terminal  Market  |  .O  13. 

47lh  and  Lancaster  j    ^^  „ 
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haldwlli  Uairie.  |C).H 
Hreuninger-Oairien 

Other  Terminal  Market.  j,  ,,  „ 

Audubon.  N    J  1C).I3. 

C  ainden.  N.  J  |-  O  H    I*""     '' ct»- 

Norrintown.  J  a._  I    OH    le!.»3()fl». 
Wilmington.  Uel 

Receiving  Stations  4,      50 

An.erma.  I'a 261    270 

l3e.llord.  Pa       , U      40 

Hridgeton.  N.  J-  41      50 

Hyer..  P.       ■  261    270 

Curryville.  Pa 5 1      60 

Go.hen.  Pa.*       2OI    210 

Huntingdon.  Pa j|      ^^ 

Kel.on.  Pa... •■  •••  41      40 

Kimber.on.  Pa 41      40 

l.andenberg.  Pa ^^^    j.,,, 

Meriernljurg.  I  a |,|     140 

Nas.iia.  Del J|       (^) 

Oalord.  Pa ti       f^) 

Red  Mill.  Pa. 5,      6(, 

Kinson.  N.J ji       4(1 

Ku»Tiland.  Pa. ,^,     1 1^) 

Waynesboro.  Pa 221    2  30 

Williamiburg.  Pa )|      41) 

Yerkev  Pa.    ■ 4)       M) 

/legler.ville.  Pa 

..        ,       I.      -  I    <>»»    '''"'• 

1st  .Surplus  I  rice.  .  .  i.  o  13    All  Ke<    .Stu 

l.t  Surplus  Price.  •  ^' 


Miniinuin  Oulterfat 
I  ril  l<ec|Uirenienl  in 
Lliacl  at  Delivery 

Per  Cent 
4  00 
4  <)0 
4  DO 
4   DO 


IH) 
DO 
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DO 

7D 

70 

70 

20 

(>D 

60 
70 

60 
ID 
70 
70 
3  70 
3  60 

3  70 

4  ID 
4  10 
3  70 
3  70 
3  70 

3  70 

4  IM) 
A 


Ml  eflrc.  lor  I3«sn   Milk 


IJasr  Pri<r  of   3  40':^ 
Milk  per  UK)  I  .bs 


$3  09 
3  D9 
3   D9 

3.09 
3.09 
3.00 
2.79 

2.52 
2.28 
2.54 
2.52 
2.28 
2  J» 
2.34 
2  51 
2  52 
2.52 
2.35 
2  41 
2.51 
2  51 
2  41 
2  44 
2  24 
2    32 
2  44 
2  42 

l.4« 
.91 


th  Keieiving  .Station. 


Table  11     Total  B.F.  and 


Base  Price  for  "A* 


Milk 


2.09 
2.08 
2.08 
2.06 
2.06 


SO  71 
0  73 
0  74 
0  77 
0  79 
0  81 
0.83 
0.85 
0.87 
0.89 
0.91 
0.93 
0.95 
0  97 

0  <» 

1  01 
I  03 
I  04 
I  07 
1   0<> 


II 

13 

14 

17 

19 

21 

23 

24 

27 
I   29 
I   31 
1.33 
1.35 
1. 37 
I.J9 
1.41 
I.4J 
l.4» 
1.47 
1.49 
I  51 


MONTHLY  BASIC  PRV^F.Or^CRAOE  B 


OR  MARKET 
I  oar  cant  buttarfat  contant 
i  par  cerii  Receiving 


MONTHLY  SURPLUS  PRICES 


1929 

Jinu.ry 

Ftbru.ry 

Mirth 

*pnl 

M.y 

June 

July 

Aumtt 

•Stplemher 
Oclober 
Novtmher 
D««mber 

1<)30 
Jinu.ry 
l^ebru.ry 
Mirch 
Apnl 
M.y 
June 
July 

*U|«|t 

Sept.mher 
October 
Novemher 
CWemlier 

1931 
Jtnu.ry 


4'%  At  All  Raceivinf  Statjoni 

Cl A»«    I 


26 
36 
31 
14 
14 
06 
DO 
04 
2   17 


ClAM    II 

I  88 
I  96 
I  92 
1  79 
1  79 
I    71 


03 
.96 


I   74 
I    41 
I   44 
I   51 
1.39 
1.29 
1. 36 
LSI 
l.ftft 
1.89 
1.74 
1.40 

I. II 


1928 
July 
August 
Septemlier 
Octol>«r 
November 
l)eceml>er 

1929 
Jsnuary 
february 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Augu.t 
Sept""  her 
OctoVier 
November 
I)acember 

I93D 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Augu.t 
September 
October 
November 
December 

1931 
January 


F.O.t3 
Per  Cwt 
3  29 
3  29 
3  29 
3  29 
3  29 
3   29 


Phila. 
Quart. 
7  1 
7.1 
7  I 
7  1 
7  I 
7  I 


29 
29 
41 
41 
29 


3  29 
3  29 
3  29 
3  44 
3  44 
3  44 
3   44 

3  29 
3  29 
3  29 
3  29 
3  29 
3  29 
3  29 
3  29 
3  29 
3  29 
3  29 
3  07 

2.89 


I 
I 

35 
35 
I 
I 
I 
1 

6 

6 

6 

7  4 

I 


7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 
7 
7  1 
7  I 
7  1 
7  I 
6  6 

6.2 


.lalion    40    mill 

zone  per  cwt. 

2    71 

2    71 

2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 

2  71 
2  71 
2  83 
2  83 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2  96 
2  96 
2  96 
2  87 

2  71 

2.71 

2  71 

2.71 

2.71 

2.71 

2.71 

2.71 

2.71 

2.71 

2  71 

2.49 


Butterfat 

leat 
Per  C  ent 


3.M 

3.55 

3.60 

3.65 

3.70 

3.75 

3.80 

3.85 

3.90 

3.95 

4.00 

4.05 

4.10 

4.15 

4.20 

4.25 

4.30 

4.35 

4.40 

4.45 

4.50 

4.55 

4.60 

4.65 

4.70 

4.75 

4.80 

4.85 

4.90 

4.95 

5.00 

5.05 

5.10 

5.15 

5.20 

5.25 

5.30 

5.35 

S.40 

S.4S 

S.SO 

B.SS 

8.M 

S.6S 

S.70 

5.75 

5.80 

5.85 

5.90 

S.»S 

6.00 


Premium  lor  Uut.erfal 

Content 

Above  3.40'% 


II  Bacteria 
Premium 
ia  Made 

Too 

03 
06 
.09 
.12 
.14 
.18 
21 
.24 
.27 
30 
33 
36 
39 
42 
.44 
.48 
51 
.54 
47 
.60 
64 
68 
72 
76 
80 
84 
88 
92 
96 
1  IM) 
I  04 
1  D8 


Bacteria  Payment.  Above    

,.::f:hm:::n'l:}'::^ri:::ori:::c^::.«."..'".«->. 


I  Total  combined  payi 
nut    above    b»»«^ 


12 

16 

20 

24 

28 

32 

36 

40 

44 

48 

42 

56 

6D 

64 

68 

72 

76 

80 


If  Bacteria 

Premium 

1  IS  No.  Made 

.00 
.02 
.04 
.06 

.08 
.10 
.12 
14 
16 
.18 
.20 
22 
24 
.26 
28 
.30 
.32 
.34 
.36 
3H 
.40 
42 
44 
.46 
48 
5D 
52 
54 
56 
5ft 
60 
62 
64 
66 
68 
.70 
72 
74 
7f. 
/« 
80 
H2 
.84 
86 
88 
90 
92 
94 
.96 
.98 
1.0<t 


|(See  note  I 
I 


II 


I 


.40 

.43 

46 

49 

42 
.44 

48 

61 

M 

67 

.70 
73 
76 
79 
82 
«5 
88 
91 
94 
97 
1  IM) 
1    04 

I    DH 


12 

16 
20 

24 

28 

32 

36 

40 

44 

48 

52 

56 

60 
I  64 
I  68 
1  72 
1  76 
I  80 
1  84 
1  88 
1   92 

1  96 

2  00 
2  04 
2  08 
2  12 
2  16 
2  20 


.25 

.28 

.31 

.34 

.37 

.40 

.43 

.46 

.49    • 

.42 
44 
48 
.61 
64 
67 
.70 
.73 
.76 
79 
82 
.84 
89 
93 
.97 

I   01 

I   04 

I  m 


Hi  • 

.28 
.31 
.34 
.37 
.40 
43 
.46 
.49 
.52 
.55 
.58 
.61 
.64 
.67 
.70 
.73 
.76 
79 
.82 
85 
.89 
.93 
97 
I   01 
I   04 
1   ((■» 


I 


IV 


13 

17 

21 

24 

29 

33 

37 

41 

♦4 

49 

S3 

57 

61 

I    64 

1    69 

1    73 

1    77 

I    81 

I    8S 

1    H't 

I    93 

1  97 

2  01 
2  04 


13 

17 

21 

24 

29 

33 

37 

41 

44 

49 

43 

47 

61 

I   64 

I    69 

1    73 

I    77 

I   81 

I   85 

I    89 

I    93 

1  97 

2  01 
2  05 


.15 
.18 
.21 

■  i* 

.27       ] 
.30 
33 
.36 
.39 
.42 
.44 
.48 
.41 
.44 
.47 
.60 
.63 
.66 
.69 
.72 
74 
79 
83 
87 
91 
94 

I    03 
I   07 
III 
I    14 
I    19 
I    23 
I   27 
I    31 
I    34 
1.39 
I   43 
I   47 
I   41 
I   44 
I   49 
I   63 
I  67 


Nona 
.02 


.04 

.06 

.08 

.10 

.12 

.14 

.16 

.18 

.20 

.22 

.24 
26 
28 
.30 
.32 
34 
36 
38 
40 
42 
.44 
46 
48 
40 
.42 
.44 
46 


71 
74 
79 
83 
87 
91 
.95 


r^'^ii^:\'t:":xf:i'^"^^'r 
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ELIZABETH  McG.  ORR,  Editor 


Selkirk  Grace 

"Some  hae  meat  and  cannae  eat. 
Some  wad  eat  that  want  it. 
But  we  hae  meat  and  we  can  eat, 
And  save  the  Lord  be  thank  it." 

Robert  Burns. 


o__:_«...    ^C 


Women  We've  Met 

Imagine  your  own  sensations  on  going 
out  to  the  brooders  on  a  fine  spring 
morning  to  find  that  more  than  half  of 
the  day-old  chicks  purchased  the  after- 
noon before  had  been  smothered  during  the 
night,  and  all  of  the  life  now  gone  out 
of  the  small  yellow  bundles  of  fluff! 

That  was  what  had  happened  to  Mrs. 
1  larry  Anderson  of  Chester  Springs  in 
Chester  County.  Pennsylvania  the  day 
we  first  met  her.  It  was  disheartening, 
but  you  can  bet  she  wasn't  beaten  at  the 
game  Not  a  bit  of  it.  About  a  week  later 
when  we  again  saw  her.  and  this  time  at 
her  own  home,  we  found  her  out  in  the 
brooder  house  busy  with  a  new  lot  of 
chicks. 


Meet   In  Harrisburg 

The  Society  of  F'arm  Women  of  Penn- 
sylvania, meeting  in  1  larrisburg  on  Janu- 
ary 19  and  20th.  drew  one  of  the  largest 
attendances  on  record.  The  meetmg 
took  place  as  usual  in  connection  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  and  was  held 
this  year  for  the  first  time  in  the  new 
lO-acre  Farm  Show  Building. 

An  address  of  welcome  was  given  by 
R  G  Bressler.  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. "Our  Responsibility  to  Growing 
Boys  and  Girls"  was  the  subject  of  an 
address  by  Gertrude  L.  Schermerhorn. 
Public  ILducation  and  Child  Labor  Asso- 
ciation of  Pennsylvania.  Illustrated  lec- 
tures were  also  presented  in  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions  on  "Old  Shawls."  by 
Dr  Frank  Witmer,  Lancaster.  Pa  ,  and 
on  "Birds  of  Pennsylvania"  by  Dr. 
Thomas  E.  Winccoff.  Director  of  Research 
of  Game  Commission.  I  larrisburg. 

l-'ollowing  a  banquet  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia I'arm  Women's  Society,  the  members 
and  guests  attended  the  formal  dedication 
of  the  I'arm  Show  Building  at  which  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Governor  Gifford 
Pinchot.  Ejt-Govemor  John  S.  Fisher. 
1  lonorable     R    W    Dunlap.     and     others. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  to 
serve  during  the  coming  year:  Mrs  J.  R 
Cassel.  Manheim.  President:  Mrs.  Walter 
T.  Boose.  Garrett,  Somerset  Co..  Vice 
President:  Mrs.  Harrifon  Nolt.  Columbia, 
Secretary:  Mrs  Samuel  Mohler.  Ephrata. 
Pa.  Treasurer. 


Not  Mv  Turn  To  Eat 

Says  City  Child 

"We  may  not  have  much  money  on 
the  farm,  but  at  least  we  aren't  hungry, 
and  certainly  we're  never  unemployed", 
said  a  New  Jersey  woman  not  long  ago. 

"There  is  nothing  seasonal  in  the  need 
for  food  and  shelter",  as  I  lelen  Ball,  of 
the  University  Settlement  1  louse  in 
Philadelphia,  expresses  it  in  writing  in  the 
Survey  Graphic  of  what  she  has  actually 
seen  happen  in  the  homes  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  cases  of  unemployed. 

Miss  1  fall  writes  of  the  steps  to  which 
city  families  are  gradually  driven  when 
unemployment     continues     month     after 


Mrs  Anderson  conducts  her  poultry- 
raising  as  a  side-line  to  her  husband's 
dairy  farming.  Not  having  any  children 
to  need  her  attention,  she  throws  herself 
into  many  local  activities.  In  the  photo- 
graph you  see  of  her  on  this  page,  she  is 
probably  wearing  one  of  the  dresses  made 
in  the  neighborhood  sewing-class  conduct- 
ed by  the  county  extension  service. 

Consequences 

You  can't  eat  largely  and  get  (ut  with- 
out developing  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
organs. 

You  can't  play  long  with  explosives 
without  their  blowing  up,  with  surprising 
suddenness. 

You  can't  determine  how  many  people 
have  coughed  disease  germs  upon  foods 
which  are  exposed. 

You  can't  be  careless  in  nursing  a  ty- 
phoid patient  without  danger  to  liini.  to 
yourself  and  to  others. 

You  can't  do  the  most  effective  work 
when  handicapped  by  an  uncorrected 
physical  defect  or  suffering  from  prevent- 
able disease. 

"Pennsylvania's  UtAi.TH." 


I  tsp.  nutmeg 

I  tsp.  baking  soda 


Doing  Our  Bit  With  Apples 

Just  at  this  time  when  city  people, 
and  country  people  as  well,  are  trying  to 
do  their  bit  in  buying  apples  from  the 
unemployed,  the  "Apple"  demonstration 
given  by  the  I  loney  Brook  Vocational 
School  during  the  recent  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Show  becomes  particularly  timely. 

Some  of  the  uses  suggested  for  apples 
are  for  sauces,  pies,  jelly,  baking,  apple 
butter,  apple  sauce,  cakes,  salad,  apple 
roll,  apple  dumpling,  Dutch  apple  cake, 
and  apple  butter. 

Apple  Sauce  Cake 
2  c    flour  Va  t«P-  »«•* 

'  s  tsp.  cloves  I  c.  sugar 

1  V'z  t»P-  cinnamon      I  c.  unsweetened  ap- 
ple sauce 

)  S  c.  fat 
I  c.  raisins 
Mix  the  sugar  and  applesauce:  add  the 
fat.  Mix  the  dry  ingredients.  Add  them 
through  a  sifter  to  the  apple  sauce  mix- 
ture. Flour  the  raisins  and  stir  them  in- 
to the  batter.  Pour  into  a  greased  loaf 
cake  pan  or  into  two  larger  cake  pans. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  375       F. 

Dutch  Apple  Cake 

2  c   flour  I  egg 

Vl  tsp.  salt  ^i  cup  milk 

3  tsp.  Baking  Pow-     2  sour  apples 

der  2  tsp.  sugar 

1^  c.  butter  J^t'P   cinnamon 

Mix  and  sift  the  dry  ingredients  except 
the  sugar  and  cinnamon.  Cut  in  the  but- 
ter. Add  milk  and  beaten  egg  Spread 
'/2  inch  thick  on  shallow  pan.  Pare  and 
cut  the  apples  in  wedge-like  sections 
lengthwise,  and  set  in  rows  on  the  dough 
with  the  sharp  edges  pressed  lightly  into 
the  dough  Sprinkle  the  top  with  sugar 
and  cinnamon  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  23  to 
30  minutes.  Serve  hot  with  lemon  sauce, 
hard  sauce,  or  cream. 


...-  in  This 
Economic  Crisis 

.  Dr.  Hannah  McK.  Lyon.^^^    ^^ 

^     ^°J°"olenTy"  more  tUn  8.'o(K)"chcIl 
,eputed     Plen  y  i^^^^fasts  in  just 

ch'l'»«"'""''V^,i'  the  Ph.ladelph.a  Milk 
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month,  of  exhausted  savings,  then  bor- 
rowings, and  finally  charity.  Along  with 
these  steps  comes  the  attempt  to  cut  down 
on  food. 

"In  every  third  of  our  neighborhood 
cases,  the  families  had  done  it  so  radi- 
cally, as  to  prompt  the  investigator  to 
remark  upon  it:  in  a  fourth  of  them  physio- 
logical effects  were  obvious  enough  to 
be  noted  by  a  layman.  Underweight, 
stunted  growth,  anemia  and  rickets  recur 
again  and  again  in  the  entries.  There  is 
the  sequence  of  colds,  pneumonia,  tuber- 
culosis. Repeatedly  it  is  noted  that  the 
families  go  without  needed  medical  treat- 
ment, that  teeth  are  neglected  and  neces- 
sary operations  postponed.  The  extreme 
is  reached  in  babies  born  only  to  die  be- 
cause of  insufficient  food  and  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  mother. 

"The  unmistakable  evidences  of  mal- 
nutrition among  these  families  and  the 
prevalence  of  sicknesses  that  have  roots 
in  a  weakened  resistance  would  not  lead 
us  to  think  lightly  of  cutting  down  on 
food  as  something  society  should  en- 
courage as  a  resource  against  unemploy- 
ment." 

This  report  serves  as  a  real  warning  to 
all  of  us  to  not  make  the  mistake  of  eco- 
nomizing in  the  matter  of  food  to  such  a 
point  that  we  do  not  serve  properly  bal- 
anced meals,  i.  e.  meals  containing  some 
form  of  fresh  or  dried  fruiu.  green  leafy 
and  root  vegetables,  and  milk  in  ample 
quantity.  For  we  farmer  folk  in  this 
ea  tern  section  of  the  United  States  have 
fared  better  than  those  elsewhere  and  we 
do  not  find  ourselves  in  the  plight  of  the 
child  who  fainted  in  Philadelphia  school 
because  it  wasn't  her  turn  to  eat  that 
particular  morning. 

Odds  and  Ends 

A  broom  placed  just  outside  the  door 
and  used  for  brushing  snow  from  the  feet 
saves  work  for  the  housewife. 

Because  only  a  little  food  value  is 
lost  in  the  drying  process,  dried  fruits 
are  a  satisfactory  addition  to  the  winter 
diet. 

Quick  washing  in  lukewarm  water  with 
a  good  suds  helps  to  prevent  shrinkage  of 
woolenu. 
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A  Regular  Place 

For  Raw  Cabba; 

Cabbage  salads  deserve  a  regular  ^ 
on    the    family    menu,    according   to  ts 
state   college  of  home  economics  at  C 
nell   University.      Recent   experiment! 
cooking    vegetables    show     that    cabbn 
loses   a   larger   percentage   of   mtnerali< 
cooking   than   does   any   other  vegeulx 
regardless  of  the  way  it  is  cooked.    Mijc| 
of  its  valuable  vitamin  content  is  alio  In 
in  cooking. 

Cabbage  makes  delicious  salad  whetlie 
used  plain  or  combined  with  other  foo4 
To    make    plain    cabbage    salad    rub  4 
bowl    with    a    slice    of   onion,    add  (\t» 
shredded  cabbage  and  salt  and  pepp«» 
taste.    Pour  oil  over  all,  and  then  add 
as  much  vinegar  as  oil.    Toss  lightly 
bowl,    add     as    much    Worcestershire 
tomato  catsup   as   vinegar   and   serve 
lettuce    leaves    garnished    with    strip*  i 
red  and  green  pepper 

Cabbage  and  apple  salad  may  be  nuoi 
by  mixing  e<jual  parts  of  chopped  cabbif ' 
and  diced  apple  with  mayonnaise  t 
cooked  dressing  and  garnishing  wit: 
pimento.  Cut  celery  and  chopped  ni< 
may  also  be  added  to  this  mixture. 

|-"or  other  excellent  salad  combinsti* 
cabbage  may  be  combined  with  catrct 
and  onions,  carrots  and  orange,  due 
pineapple  and  cocoanut  nuts,  and  pw 
apple,  and  orange  and  cocoanut. 

For  salads,  cabbage  should  always  It 
crisp,  finely  shredded  or  chopped,  uc 
cold.  Attractive,  neat  service  mew 
much  to  the  success  of  the  salad. 

A  good  boiled  dressing  to  use  with  c» 
bage  salad  is  made  by  heating  one  cut 
of  vinegar  and  mixing  together  ik 
adding  one-third  cup  of  sugar,  one  t» 
spoon  mustard,  one  tablespoon  flour, « 
teaspoon  salt,  and  a  dash  of  paprika.  Ba: 
yolks  of  two  eggs  well,  pour  the  hot  ran 
ture    gradually    over    the    yolks,    stir 


Sn**"'  ^lina  mmilar  help,  i»or 

great    middle 


cities  ana  to«... 

(   tke   conditions    in    the 

.,         K.re  even  worse  situations  must  be 
IrtX  we  have  always  felt  the 

r;,!  troubles  were  .n  the  country 
Urn,..      Too    much    work, 
money 


on  the 
Too    little 

Too  heavy  taxes     But  this  crisis 
Ka.  waked  us  up  emphatically  to  the  fact 

h  t  tie  cities  with   their   big   industries 
ive  problems  too,  and  their  cry..     Too 

Tllork.     and  all   that   follows        Too 
::„ey.Toolittlefood"Thecau.e. 

Iwho  knows?    The  great  drought?     In- 
dustry cannot  prosper   when    the   farmer 
d^^ot.    The  crash  in  the  stock  market. 
T"h.«h  prices  to  which  land  and  cornmo- 
itieshad  arisen  had  to  come  back  to  the. 
t\  value.    Over-production,  can  this  be 
O  May  I  quote  from  a  reported  addre«. 
t  Dr   Schact.  who  has  hel.K.d  lift  Ger- 
many out  of  the  slough  of  post-war  inflated 
nric«-when     he     says     fantastically 
"Over-production  >       There    can    be    no 
,uch  word   until    every    black    family    m 
Africa  has  a  radio.      Must    we   wait    for 
world  starvation  to  compel  u,  to  use  our 

brains?  ,.  ^.    • 

That  some  have  been  using  their 
brain."  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  a  few 
industrial  plants  have  tried  to  form  some 
kind  of  insurance  among  the.r  employees 
hoping  to  tide  them  over  just  such  t.mej 
a,  these.  Business  men  are  talkmg  and 
planning  and  some  morning  we  will  find 
out  of  this  chaos,  has  come  a  plan  and 
it  mutt  surely  be  work. 

Until  that  plan  comes,  we  will  do  the 
be.t  we  know  and  one  aid  is  to  take  spec- 
ial care  of  the  children  who  will  suffer  the 
ilU  of  undernourishment  which  will  not 
pan  with  this  winter,  but  continue  far 
into  the  future.  To  do  this,  we  can  act 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  United  States 
Nutrition  Staff  in  their  Bulletin.  "Buy 
Health    Protection     With     Your     Food 

Money." 

Following  the  suggestions  of  the  Bulle- 
tin, that  everyone  study   food  values,   it 

•ays: 

"When   neither    the    food    supply    nor 

the  purse  strings   limit    the   selection   of 

food,  it  is  possible   to  afford  so  large  a 

variety  that  one  may  choose  somewhat  at 

random  within  each  of  the  six  food  groups 

and  be  reasonably   sure   of    meeting   the 

food   requirements   of    the    family       The 

food  groups  are  cereals:  milk  and  cheese; 

"Favorite    Recipes  „'       W.    Iwn    meat,    and    fish:    fruits    and 

From    Our    Readers    .       vegetables:  sugars;  and  fats 

Sweet   Potato.,  with   Pineapple    A{\      "When  variety  must  be  greatly  curtailed. 

Boil    sweet    potatoes   as    usual.      Th8|       it  it  necessary  to  consider  with  the  uttnost 


' 


constantly  and  cook  it  over  hot  witt 
until  thick.  After  removing  it  from  tki 
fire,  add  two  tablespoon,  butter. 

"  Illustrations  of  I  low  to  Meet  the  Fooc 
Needs  of  the  Family  at  Low  Cost ".  ii ' 
collection  of  menus  and  recipes  whid 
may  be  secured  upon  request  to  the  Divi 
sion  of  Agricultural  tlxtension  of  Pent 
sylvania  State  College. 
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MILK  is  made  of  f  1^0/ 


Drops  of  milk  are  made  from  bits  o  '^e^^  ^r^^ '  ^^^^^ 
^.nuch  water  in  a  drop  of  milk. .  .but  the  «°»"»^- -^^^ 
hings  that  make  it  a  drop  of  milk.  .  .are  made  of  feed^ 
So  a  difference  in  feeds  is  sure  to  make  a  difference  in 
n.^lk  Purina  Cow  Chows  make  such  a  difference  because 
"v'ry  Checkerboard  bagful  of  it  is  filled  wtth  the  stuff 
if  takes  to  make  milk.  .     . 

pl-d  s  first  job  inside  of  a  cow  is  to  keep  up  her  body 
and  her  bones'  Then,  what  is  left  of  the  feed  is  ready   o 
be  tu  ned  into  m.lk.  Purina  Cow  Chows  are  budt  so 
^hees  plenty  left  to  turn  into  milk.  Actually    there    s 
In  av!rLe  of  113  quarts  in  every  100-pound  bagful 
TheTe  art  figures  which  come  from  a  recent  nattonal 
farm-to-farm  survey  of  18  months .  .  .a  survey  of  505.536 
cows. .  .a  survey  covering  48  states.  makers 

Because  Purina  Cow  Chows  are  such  •"'"^■™*'^"^ 
you  will  find  that  they  will  get  the  --»  ^  //^  "^^*^^ 
ever  home-grown  feeds  you  may  have.  Whatever  your 
feed...  whatever  your  feeding  P'-^^*-'"- -\^"V'tj,^ 
Purina  Cow  Chow  built  to  help  yZT^ZlhTcZ- 
fewest  cents  per  gallon.  Purina  Mills.  854  Checker 
board  Square.  Sai:it  Louis.  Missouri. 


B«c«u««  PuriM  Co*'  Chowi 
•rt  »uch  900<*  '««<*»  y**" 
c«ii  make  100  pound*  of 
milk  with  lew  fe«d...l««» 
money... f«w«r  cow». 
Th«t  me«n»  tomethinj  In 
thctc  day*. 


SIGN 


PURINA 

CHOWS 


THE   PURINA  COW    CHOWS 


place  in  pan  or  pyrex  dish.     Cover  wit»  I 
crushed    pineapple.      If   pineapple  i>  '« 
thick  add   water,   also  a   piece  of  butte 
Bake  in  hot  oven  30  or  40  minutes. 
Mrs.  Frank  Borton. 
1212  S.  Wilton  St.  Phila.P* 


I  c.  butter 
I  c.  lard 
I  c.  gran,  sugar 
I  c.  brown  sugar 
3  eggs 


Frozen  Cookiea 

I  tsp.  salt 

I  tsp.  baking  powder » 

a  little  vinegar 
I  c.  nut  meats  ground 

or  sliced 
4  cups  flour 
Cream  butter  and  lard  together,  thtf 
add  sugar  and  cream.  Add  eggs  and  th«« 
rest  of  ingredients.  Roll  out,  and  pu' 
outside  to  freeze  It  is  well  to  mix  th* 
in  the  evening  and  let  stand  outside  over 
night  to  freeze.  The  next  morning,  »'"* 
and  bake  in  hot  oven. 

Mrs.  Amos  Bryan,  Perkasie. >• 


c»re  the  contributions  made  by  each  food 
material  to  the  dietary.  I  lowever,  a  well- 
baUnced  diet  must  include  enougK  calor- 
ies as  well  as  sufficient  protein  of  the  right 
quantity  and  enough  of  all  the  necessary 
minerals  and  vitamins  to  provide  growth 
ior  health 

This  has  been  looked  after  most  care- 
fully in  the  school  breakfasts,  and  there  is 
being  served  oatmeal  (three-quarters 
cup  cooked,)  a  bottle  of  milk,  sandwich, 
bread  and  butter,  two  tablespoonfuls 
•ugar.  This  is  varied  on  certain  days  by 
prunes,  apple  sauce  or  cocoa. 

A»  an  aid  to  you  in  your  food  studies, 
we  bring  to  you  the  topic  of  Vitamins: 

"Vitamin  A  is  indispensable  for  normal 
growth.  It  keeps  epithelial  tissue  resistant 
to  bacterial  infection,  especially  the  lin- 
ing of  air  passages,  glands  of  the  mouth, 
lung.,  sinuses  and  eara.  the  eye,  the  di- 
gestive tract,  the  reproductive  organs, 
»nd  the   bladder        Although    it   can    be 


BULKY  COW  CHOW 
20rS  cow  CHOW 


2i%  cow   CHOW 

34?;   cow  CHOW 

LLLKY-LAS 


FITTINO  CHC/W 
CALF  CHOW 


Stored  in  the  body  tissues  in  considerable 
amounts,  it  is  desirable  that  the  di.t  con- 
tain at  all  times  much  more  than  will 
merely  prevent  these  infections.  And 
the  best  sources  of  this  vitamin  among 
food,  which  are  appetizing,  are  butter, 
whole  milk,  yolk  of  egg.  and  green  leaves 
such  a.  are  found  palatable  -spinach, 
water  cress,  lettuce,  celery  leaves,  turnip 
tops,  beet  tops  and  radish  topa. 

'•Vitamin  B  prevents  beriberi.  It 
stimulates  the  appetite,  and  P'«™°t« 
good  digestion  and  assimilation  of  food. 
The  body  has  only  a  limited  capacity  to 
store  Vitamin  B;  therefore,  the  food 
supply  should  contain   an   abundance  at 

all  times."  ,       j      ,.     • 

This    vitamin     is     very     abundant     m 
many  of  our  common  food,  such  a.  tuber. 


a«d    root    ragetable.,    leafy    refetablea. 

fruits,  cereal  grains,  (.uch  a.  wheat,  oats. 

com)  peas,    bea.s    and  glandular  .rgan. 

of  animals,  such  a.  lirer  and  l"d"«y  "''^ 

sweet  breads  Vita«i.  B  U  rery  abundant 
,n  the  leave,  of  .pin.ch.  turnip.  a«d  beet., 
radishes.  w.t.r-creM.  lettuce  and  to  a 
lesaer  dagree  in  cabbage,  collard.  and 
bruMel  sprout.. 

(Continued  next  month) 

A  pleasanUy  tart  tl^i^^, "'"Ji::!!;;! 
IS  made  of  equal  part,  of  Fr.«ch  dre-mg 

and  sour  cream. 

Uncle  Ab  say.  it  i.  better  to  work  with 
other,  rather  than  to  have  other,  working 
for  you. 


Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council 

Gen  1  Offic  Fli-t  Bulldln,  Phil.d.lphl. 
A  co-o««r.tiv.  niov«fn«nt  ••t.Kl.ih.d  (or 

attribution    o(    d.iry    product,    .nd    their 

(•od  v«lue  in  nutrition. 

Aflil..t«l  with  the^^tion.1  D.iry  Council 

U    n    AllatMck.  I  •%  Vic*  President 
Dr.  fh„n,«  K.11V.  2nd  Vic,  Pr-iden. 
C.  I.  Coke*,  Secretmry 
F    R    E»1t.  At«nt«nt  Secretary 

Lir^jfe^-H:-!^'--^ 

Dapartmental  Branch** 
I      Cob**.     Director    Quality    Control 

^"c'^Li^hner.  A....unt  D.r.cto, 
Quality  Control  Department 

Del  Maean  Lawrence.  A..i...nt  Director 
Department  of  Health  Education 

Au,u.r  A.    Miller.    Publicity    Department 


C. 
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MILK     PRODUCERS    RE  VIEW 


Your  HERD  was 

^/7^  ^/^  Cow/ 


One  mouth  to  feed  —  One  cow  to 
milk  —  How  Simple! 

But  the  dairy  business  is  not  built  that  way.  You  can't 
treat  your  entire  herd  as  one  big  unit.  Karh  cow  must 
be  handled  am  a  nvparato  tndtrldual — she  must  be 
fed  according  to  hrr  milk  |>r«»ducti<>n  and  required  to 
stand  on  her  own  in  so  far  as  profit  is  concerned.  In 
almost  every  herd  there  are  some  cows  that  are  not 
producing  at  a  profit  —  these  cows  are  costing  their 
owners  money.  Thfy  rvqulrv  thv  name  timv  and 
labor  an  good  roirit  and  are  only  helping  to  rreale 
a  murplum  ol  ntllk  on  the  market. 
Under  present  conditions  it  is  important  that  every 
non-profit  cow  be  eliminated.  The  best  way  in  the  worhl 
to  get  rid  of  surplus  milk  is  to  weed  out  those  low  pro- 
ducing cows.  AUcr  that  is  done  then  teed  your  good 
roira  the  beat  ration  you  ran  buy. 
Regardless  of  milk  prices,  a  good  eotr  will  produee 
more  profit  on  Larro  than  mhe  trill  on  any  other 
ration.  Larro  plays  square  with  the  cows  at  each  feediiifi 
because  It  l«  alwaym  the  »ame-aliraym  uniform. 

It's  no  child's  play — this  dairy  business,  but  with  good 
cows  and  Larro  in  the  barn  it  is  surprisingly  more 
simple  and  a  lot  more  profitable. 
See  your  Larro  dealer  today  and  Hart  feeding  for  greater  profit 

FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 

POULTRY,  HOGS,  DAIRY 

Larro  Family  Flour,  be»t  for  Bread,  BUeuita,  Cake»  and  Piet 
THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Inter-State  Directors 

Hold  Meeting 

(Continued  from  page   I) 

Dairymen'*  Banquet  in  Harriaburg  on 
Wednesday  evening,  January  2l»t.  It  will 
undoubtedly  be  presented  many  times 
throughout  the  Inter-State  territory.  It 
esrf!?*  !>?*  imnnrtanf  mmiaaffe  Dreaented 
in  an  interesting  manner  holding  the  at- 
tention of  everyone. 

Directors  A.  R.  Marvel  and  S.  Blaine 
Lehman  reported  on  their  trip  to  Des 
Moines  attending  the  annual  meetingof  the 
National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers' 
Federation.  Both  emphasized  the  splendid 
spirit  of  cooperation  prevailing  at  this 
meeting  and  the  outstanding  fact  that 
the  bargaining  organizations,  such  as  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
were  proving  the  effectiveness  of  their 
methods.  Secretary  Zollers  further  re- 
ported on  the  "Oleo"  bill  now  being 
considered  at  Washington. 

President  Allebach  reported  on  specific 
conditions  in  some  sections  of  our  territory 
and  developments  in  regard  to  the  "A" 
milk  regulations,  after  which  each  direc- 
tor reported  on  conditions  in  his  re- 
pective  territory. 


Pastures  need  fertilizing  and  liming 
aftar  years  of  use,  the  same  as  other  fields. 
ImproveineBt  of  old  pastures  will  provide 
a  larger  amount  of  feed  and  better  quality 
grass. 


There  is  still  time  to  improve  part  of  the 
woodlot  this  winter  by  taking  out  the 
dead,  poorly  shaped,  and  inferior  trees. 
Giva  the  best  trees  a  better  chance  to 
grow  into  valuable^timber. 


When   Noah  sailed   the   waters  blue. 
I  le  had  his  troubles,  same  as  you 
1-or  forty  days  he  drove  the  Ark. 
lirfore  he  found  a  place  to  park. 


Better  Milk    Cows  Needed 

The  present  low  average  of  the  Nation's 
dairy  cows  is  a  serious  handicap  to  con- 
sumers as  well  as  to  producers  of  dairy 
products,  says  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  In- 
dustry, United  States  Department  of  Agri 
culture  Because  of  the  low  production 
per  cow,  many  dairy  farmers  are  working 
for  a  very  low  wage  and  are  actually 
feeding  their  cows  at  a  loss  With  fewer 
cows  and  a  higher  average  production 
per  cow  the  net  profits  of  the  average 
dairy  farm  could  he  greatly  increased.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  average  yearly 
production  per  cow  of  the  22, 50(),()00  milk 
cows  in  the  United  States  is  4,600  pounds 
of  milk  containing  1 80  pounds  of  butterfat 

COWS  FOR  SALE 

Accredited  Herd  of  Jerseys 
6  COWS     —     —     2  HEIFERS 

Address     V.  C.  HERSH 
RED  HILL,  PA. 


Horace  F.  Temple 

INCORPORATED 

Printer 

and 
Designer 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Bell  Phone  No.  1 


Pebru 


Thirteen  Master 

Farmers  Honore 


rv.  \9i\ 

«  State  Offers 
?'"  Hom«  Study  Courses 

LhooUraduates  who  found  them- 
-.  ...r-'Xe  last  fall  are  starting  to  enroll 


Breeding  of  pJ-^'^J^^pondence  courses  offered  at 
"1    "Safe    Milk  J^'I^'^i^^Xk   by    the   department   of 


of  them  followed  com- 


(Continued  frtjin   paye  2) 

to  build   up.      Many  winners  h 
come  from  his  herds 

winning    1  lolsteins    ant  ,  naimn    "■>    -    " 

Babies"  are  two  specialities  of  theRoWP'        *  extension  of  the  Pennsylvania 
son  farm.  I*?"'!"!!*!     Lrom  70  to  100  such  indi- 

Henry    A.    Robinson.    Wayne  Counhh"|^"3ly  t^ke  these  courses.  accord- 
Pennsylvania,     record  made  on  a  famiKH"     -'  "    v- •""    who  is  in  charge  of 
29  acres  of   which    17   acres  are  so  step 
that  they  are  classed  as  pasture.    Breeds 
of  fine  dairy  cattle  and   f)oulfry.     Pru^ 
received   for   pullets   range   up   to  $500 
each.    A  retail  route  of  regular  custoinei 
who  pay  extra  for  Sunny  Vale  Farm  bm 
ter,  cream,  eggs  and  broilers.    Robertson, 
son   also  exponent   of   intensive  farmmj 
1  iome  has  full  quota  of  electric  device 
Mr.  Robertson  is  active  in  local  orgwizi. 
tions. 

Alvin    K.    Rothenberger,    Montgomen 
County,    Pennsylvania,     a   county  hfa\ 
who  turned  practical  farmer.   Three  ni«)or 
activities   at    Krelvll    Farm   are  poultry' 
dairying,  and  potato  growing.   Uses  multi 
pie  floor  type  of  poultry  building.    EJ« 
tricity   prolongs   the   hen's   working  dty, 
milks  the  cows,  cools  the  milk  and  coob 
the   family    meals.       I  "lock   of   over  IVfi 
leghorns  averages    173  eggs  per  hen  ptt 
year.       I  latches   own    chicks       Officer  ol 
grange,  agricultural  extension  association 
cow   testing  association,  cooperative  bull 
association  and  county  fuir  association 

Walter  F..  Burall,  Frederick  Cci'ity. 
Maryland,  tenant  farmer  for  20  yeari 
Now  own  three  farms,  oi>erating  one  lod 
renting  others.  Most  of  income  derived 
from  Guernseys  and  Barred  Rocks  Shipi 
cream  to  Washington  while  summer  tut- 
plus  of  milk  and  eggs  marketed  at  ro«d 
side  market  by  own  family  Uses  hijli 
analysis  fertilizer  and  tested  seed.    Active 

in   community    affairs        Burall   home  u 
equipped    with    all    conveniences    to  be 

found  in  modern  home  anywhere. 

Frank   W.    Richardson.    Kent  County. 

Delaware.       Majored    in    horticulture  it 

Michigan    State    College,     returning   to 

Delaware  to  take  over  old  home  farm  on 

rental  basis.     Tidbury  F"ruit  Farms  now 

comprise    70    acres   of    bearing   apple  or 

chards.  45  acres  of  peaches,  and  smalki 

acreage    in    grapes    and   tomatoes      Built 

large  packing  house  with  sorting  and  hand- 
ling   machinery        Flectrically    equipped 

house.     Mr.   Richardson  is  on  the  Kent 

County    Farm    Bureau,   officer   in    Apple 

Growers  Association  and  active  in  church 

work. 


'"altdtther'specialized  courses   in 
:rl:.  wh^h  generally  do  not  pro- 

i--srr;^^-byP.n 

^Tlh  Kho!l  physics.  Completion  of 
•^  *  TsTl.  accepted  by  the  State 
f  tmenTof'-ublic    Instruction   when 

^^'•r^ts  desire  to  take  examinations 

't&trk.      Applicants  for   h^ 

';^r:triousoccupat.ns-up^rv.ed 

,  the  State    are    required    to    l^    n  g 
^iJVaduates,  or    to   show    equivalent 
„.ln«g.  Young  pointed  out. 


Inter-State  Milk 
Producers    Association 

Incorporated 
Flint  Buildin..  219  N.  Broad  St.. 

74  linn   Hairy    Farin*'* 

OFFICERS 

F.  M.  Tw.ning.  A..i»t«nt   1  re««u'« 
Board  ol  Dlractor. 
H.D  Allebach.  T,.PI«.  Montgomery  Co.. 
S  K^ndrew..  Hu.lock.  Dorcheater  Co.. 
)  H^nnetch,  Sheridan.  R.U..  L.banon 

L'^jV''^';-n'"^;^i"h::":.cU:r 

Robert  F.  Biinton.  we«i 

Co..  Pa.  an     Kent  Co 

E.  H.  Donovan,  Smyrna.  HU-  r-*"^ 

Del 
E  Neltonjamee.  RumiSun. 
]  W  Keith.  Centerville.  ^u 

Ma. 


4-H  Club  Wo*  ^^^^  ^^  „3 

J  more  than  a  dozen  activities, 
a  program  ot  more  tnan  »  ^        i  ,i. 

!lioa    to    A      L     Baker,    state    club 
according    to    i\      '-  roUeiie 

leader  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College^ 
This  is  the  largest  number  ever  enrolled 

'"^':'.^'^'lu.,.orew  calves,  pigs,  chick 

...rrnd-^egetaUes;   ^-^^^^   ^r^. 
trees:  kept  farm  accounts.  ^^''^^J'  "* 
canned,  equipped,  and  '^^^"^'^  }^^^^, 
Efficient  leadership  in  the  communU.« 
where  clubs  were  located  w-e  emphasiz«l 
„.„re  than  before,  better  ^^f^^Jere 
tained.    and    more   boys    and    girl,    were 
reached.  Baker  declares 


PRODUCERS    RFV-»^^^ 


Cut  Production  Costs 
the  De  Laval  Way 


60 


Cecil  Co..  Md 
ie,n  Annee  Co  . 


Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreaderi, 
$15.00 

Two  Wheel  Wheelbarrows  for  Dairy- 
men  and  other  farm  use  $8,00 
Send  for  Circular 

J.  S.  GREENLEAF  S 

Anaon.  -  -  ^^^ 

CRUMB'S  &. 
STANCHIONS 

Also  Water  Howl* 
l.ittrr  Carrirra 
Fee«l  Carriera 

Strel   St.ilU 
Stci-1  Partitifina 

Tell  ine  what  you  ere  m"»|  '»■ 
ternte.l  in  hiuI  1  will  i^^*'' 
YOU   .MONI.V. 

IWinthrop  W.  Dunbar 

B.ix  2,  Forestville,  Conn. 


H  iTauver.  Port  Royal.  J""'«"  ^'"o  T,*' 
S  BUine  Uhm.nChan.Ur.bur..    K.P  . 

Franklin  C.i  .  »  a.  j^j 

Mhe^Sarig.  Bower..  "''''•J-^Vll.^'Ken. 
JoKn  Carvel   Sutton.    Kennedyvine. 

Frea^nck^Shangle.  Trenton.  K.U..  M*-' 

CCTalUna^n.  Columbu..  Uurlmgton'.Co.. 

R  l.'VuLy.  »«»"'lr'''"Z-."Hun'i.°n,ro'n 
H.rryB.  Stewart.  Alea.nd"*.  """"    • 

S.UT;or.man.Be.l(ora.R.l)..    •'•««-"*• 

F.Nl-fw^n'm,.  Newtown.  Buck.  Co     Pa. 
F   P    Willit.    Ward.   Delaware  Co..   ra. 
A.   B     wLddrngton.     Wood.town.    Salem 
Co.,  N.J. 

Executive  Committee 
H.  n.  Allebach.  ("•?«'""rr  „„„._'- 

?t'^Vl,.^""""  |.  N.-- >,-" 

R.  I.  TuMey  A.  R.  Marvel 


Liberal  quantities  of  freah  warm  skim 
milk  with  the  foam  removed,  and  a  mix- 
ture of  300  pounds  each  of  ground  corn, 
ground  oats,  wheat  kran.  and  100  pounds 
of  linseed  oil  meal  with  good  quality  mixed 
hay,  will  grow  good  calves. 


TMAOi 
MANM 


NICE 


RCA. 
USJt 


THE  NA.ME  TO  C.O  BY-\VHF\  YOU  00  TO  BUY 

PAINT  AND  VARNISHES 

Write  for  Color  Cards  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointera" 

EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

USE  4 

WARNER* 
LIME       X 

For  Every  ^ 

Agricultural  Use       ^ 

For  WHITEWASH  4 

For  FORAGE  CROPS  ^ 

l*t(»  Walnut  St.  •  Phlla.     ^ 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Quality  Contro 
Department  of   the  Dairy  Council 
for  the  month  of  D;«mber    1930. 
No  Inspections  Made   .      28>' 
Sediment  Tests 
No    Permanent  PermiU 

Issued 

No  Temporary  Permits 

Issued 

Mee'^r^^V ^ 

Attendance 

Keels  Movies  shown ... 
Bacteria  Tests  Made   . .  " 

No  Mile.  Traveled      .    21.10/ 

Man    Days.    Fairs    and  ^ 

ExhibiU 

During  the  month  55  dairies  were 

discontinued  from  selling  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  regulation.  27 
dairies  were  re-instated  before  the 

month  was  up. 

To  date.  183.675  farm  inspection. 

have  been  made. 

Uncle  Ab  say.  .f  you  make  sure  of  you, 
f«cts  before  you  kick,  you  won  t  kick. 
or  will  kick  more  effectively. 


Unadilla  Silos 
are  serviced  ! 


When  voiibuvaU«aJ'"» 
Silo  that  doeho't  end  the 
transaction.  As  a  purchaser 

vou  are  entitled  to  the  at- 
tcntion  of  our  Service  De- 
partment-a  V«^"  "r  ten 
yearn  later.  No  oth.|r  Silo 
manufacturer  will  take  this 

interest  in  v«"- 

Get  the  facts  why  a  Una- 
dilla  is  the  best  Silo  buy 
today.  Let  us  tell  you  how 

to  fill  your  Unadilla  and 
feed  from  it  to  get  best  re- 
sults. Catalog  and  Prices 
on  request. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  U        Unadilla.  N.  Y. 


DE  LAVAL  MILKER  USERS-     HWUK 


DE  LAVAL  MiuMi.^  w ,^^^ 


ANIAVERAGE  size  °M*«*  T"ut{J2?ry  Pow^l-'pUnt  will  co't 
Mairnetic  Milker  with  Alpha  Oairy  ru  , 

•^.IfHve  cents  per  mi.k.ng.  ^^'il^yOe  Laval  MiW 

r,:rch*tr(^e:j;  r^.^'^oT^^-  -  -"-  "•" """'  "^ 

^""■^•^  -1        A  ..nkeen.  or  electricity, 

,T^,  l^a-  a«ol:/-sf  r.rS  f^t.'Smtr  or  nine  cent. 

""  .":!:l«  to  an  investigation  a.on^  Zr^^^^^Xfi 
the  cSlaval  Milker  »»,«V*".  „««»»«  ."ui  milking  by  hanS 
.•^ver  hand  milking).     ".  t'«?',"^"trfor  that  .«tra  hour.     In 
<  hey  would  be  P-^^ -^J^ron"  or  more  men  was  saved, 
many  cases  the  entire  ^ 

faster  and  cleaner  than  any  ^^^^^ 

,„  addition  the  generator  on^the^De.  Lav.  ^^  '^'^^'SX' 


Jr,  e=X£i«"i  -Xi"S  manner 
Stilf ^ilh^brsXi/rS'  free  light. 


m 
delighte 


....addition  the  Mpha  Pairy  P-er  Plan,  's  .o^de,i^n«l^t 
,  heat  from  its  cylinder  ■?  "'■'■„''^,f„t  hot  water  right  wjjen 
''  "■        fhis  hot  water  doesnt  cost  y  _^.,^^^  .„  ^^^^  <,,„„„, 


an 

utensils. 

you  in  a  just  a 

condition 


COWS 


Blarncr 


p'  DouU.  t..t..l  (T.  U.  .nd  Abor.M,n) 
.11  ,l«  i.  h«Uh,  con,b.n«l  with  ..KH^ 
,o  M.  th—  h.rd..  -rit.  or  phon. 

J.  N.  Roscnberger 

431  S.  Sl.t  Streat,  Phlla..  P*- 
Phon*  AlU«H«n>r  32J« 


tional  half-hour. 

t  U.V..  MnU„  -^^X'^'t:.^  a..Ur  or  »ri..  ne.r...   offl„  b..o.. 
than   any   "ther      J»ee  y 


See  your  De   La 

r.  ,  A\/Ai    SFPARATOR  COMPANY 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPAKAiw       ^  p^^Nasco 

CHICAGO  g^^i,  street 

600  Jackson  Blvd. 


NEW  YORK 
165  Broadway 
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MILK    PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


Milk  produced  clean,  then  quickly  cooled  to  below 
50°  and  stored  at  that  same  low  temperature  kept 
sweet  for  17  days,  says  U.  S.  Bulletin  976. 

There  are  just  three  steps  to  keeping  milk  sweet  and 
pure  the  ESCO  way: 

WASHING  CANS  AND  PAILS,  requires  hot 
water  in  the  milk  house.  Five  or  ten  gallon* 
easily  and  cheaply  heated  in  an  ESCO  Electric 
Water  Heater  is  the  first  step  in  Eko  milk 
handling. 

STERILIZING  CANS  AND  PAILS  without  use 
of  chemicals  requires  an  ESCO  Dry-Air  Sterilizer. 
Electrically  heated  and  built  to  hold  the  heat,  this 
unit  keeps  utensils  clear  of  bacR-ria  as  the  second 
step  in  Esco  milk  handling. 

COOLING  MILK.  The  Esco  Elearic  Milk 
Cooler  quickly  cools  fresh  milk  to  below  50°  and 
kttps  it  cool  until  shipped.  The  original,  patented 
cooler,  costs  no  more  than  a  home-made  outfit, 
and  is  engineered  and  guaranteed  to  do  exactly 
what  it  is  intended  to  do.  Operating  costs  less 
than  with  ice,  with  no  hard,  disagreeable  work, 
no  troubles  with  ice  shortage,  etc.  Elearicity"* 
greatest  contribution  to  the  farmer. 

Ask  your  Power  Company,  Electric  Refrigeration 
Dealer,  Hardware  or  Implement  Dealer,  or  write  to 
us  for  full  details. 

ESCO  CABINET  COMPANY 
West  Chester,  Pentu. 


tMM 


Me  STANDARD  ©////£'  BETTER  DAIRIES 


Is  Your  Neighbor 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE 

Inter-State  Milk 
Producers^  Association 

OPERATING  IN  THE  PHILADELPHIA 
MILK  SHED 

The  greatest  measure  of  success  in  any  movement, 
is  obtained  through  close  cooperation. 

Cooperative  endeavor  is  measured  by  the  strength 
of  its  membership. 

The   Inter-State  now  has   over  28,000   cooperating 
dairymen  members. 

See  to  it  that  every  dairyman  in  your  community 
becomes  associated  with  this  movement. 

Write  this  office  for  information,  or  tee  our  local 

director  or  field  representative  in  your  territory  for 

information  or  for  membership  blanks 


H 


Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Ass'n 

219  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia 


I  I.  K     PRODUCERS     R  E^  J  EW^ 
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Mil.  K     PRODUCE  K>     K^tJ'  •  ?!_!! 

:ERS    review •''''"•"•-2:!)   February.  l^^L ^^^  J   J 

Pennsylvania  Farm  Show^Greate^^^  ^ '  IV U  £  fl      [      CjfOW       Up-- 

.n«.ii  (or  tni.nv    aoririiltural    Droiei  ts    now       Dairy   Cattle   awards,    the  title  of  Sol  and    Distrlbutor  ^    ^  J. 


men  for  many  agricultural  projeits  now 
seeing  completion. 

In    the    address   of    Honorable   Gifford 
Pinchot,     he    indicated    a   shortly   forth- 

^K»«ssaaa^     ■  w^%^a***aav'>*Hd**>>~'**     -—     •  — o*~ "~  ■   -     " 

20.000  miles  of  rural  roads,  the  reduction 
of  drivers'  license  fees,  further  facilities 
for  the  use  of  electricity  on  the  farm,  and 
finally  the  establishment  of  a  fair  rate 
board. 


Dairy  Cattle  awards,  the  title  of  Sal 
Grand  Champion  Bull  was  won  by  J 
cona  I'arms.  Bethlehem.  Pennsylvanii,* 

"1 


ihem.  I^ennsylvanii, 
"Saucona  Creator  Beauty  Walter;' 

the   Junior   Champion    Bull   was  wog 
I   i_    II I.     ii..,» P 

on    "King    Mutual    Pontiac    Merced)! 
"Denninnton    Onaco    Lyons"    owned 
A.     C.     .Slifer.     Union      County     bet^ 
Senior      and     Grand      Champion    C« 
while    "Allebach    King    Segis    Snowbi[ 


"«■  111"" 
!iia|  muti 


ALLEBACH  KING  SEGIS  SNOWBALL 
Winnar  First  PUc«  a*  Junior  Champion  Female.   Pennsylvania   Farm  Show, 
H.  D.  Allebach,  Trappa,   Pa.,  Owner 


IS3I 


Assistant  United  .States  .Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Dunlap  emphasized  the  fart 
that  Pennsylvania  was  outstanding  as  a 
great  agricultural  state  whose  farmers  had 
demonstrated  splendid  progress.  1  le 
■tressed,  however,  the  necessity  for  con- 
sideration of  the  consumers'  needs  in 
regard  to  present  production  I  le  further 
■  rged  the  need  for  collective  thmkinx  and 
collective  marketing  through  cooperative 
organizations. 

Among  the   1931   Awards 
In    the    llolstein-i-'rieaian    division    of 


owned  by  1  I  U  Allebach,  I'rappe.  P«lt 
sylvania,  won  first  place  as  Junior  Clui 
pion  I'emale. 

Among  the  awards  made  for  quite 
milk  production,  a  silver  pitcher  » 
fercJ  by  the  Philadelphia  Inter-StHs 
Dairy  Council  for  the  best  sample » 
milk  produced  under  Dairy  Cot*, 
inspection,  was  won  by  Bruce  Welte 
Bedford  County,  witii  a  score  of  991 
Mr.  Walter  also  took  first  place  overotkf 
entries  in  Class  I.  Raw  Market  Milk  li« 
tuberculosis-free  cows. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Dept.  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
average  operations  of  all  the  Inter- 
state Milk  Producers'  Association  field 
men  in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general  membership  work,  for 
tlie  month  of  November,  1930. 

Nov. 

No  Tests  Made 7599 

No   Plants  Investigated 33 

No.  Membership  Calls 122 

No  Calls  on  Members 321 

No  1  lerd  Samples  Tested 666 

No.  New  Members  Signed 79 

No.  Cows  Signed 647 

No.  Transfers  Made 00 

No.  Meetings  Attended 90 

No  Attending  Meetings 2541 


Quietness  and  Convenience  in 
Philadelphia's  Newest  Hotel 

The  Robert  Morri 


Rooms  all  outside  and  with 
bath.  All     beds     equipped 

with  box  springs  and  Nach- 
man  inner  hair  spring  mat- 
tresses. 


Between  Producer 

and  Distributor* 

C.  1.  COHEE 

j^,„.^  Philaaelphi.  Interstate  U.iry  C  „un.  .1 

food  will   between   producer   and  dis- 

.    ..,  ;.  onlv  possible  when  there  is  a 

Z^  understanding    and    »PP--'""; 

f  the  problems  of  each  group.    A  lack  of 

;  i,  in  the  past  has  led  in  many  cases  to 

lere  financial  losses  to  both  groups 

Cooperative    marketing    of    dairy    pro- 
JucU  in  the  U.  S.  became  firmly  estab- 
£  after   the  World   War.      The   pro- 
ducer snd  distributor   together   have  set 
.bout  the  problem  of  attempting   to  re- 
_ove  waste,  control  production,  meet  the 
need,  of  the  market,  thus  bringing  about 
crttter  profits  to  each. 
Cmg  the  short  period  of  1924-29    the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
reporU  that  while  the  farm  income  from 

h«  live  year   period,    the    income   from 
other  farm  products  increased  only  I  .^4  ^ . 
The  percentage   of    increase    for   dairy 
product,    thus     has    been     many     times 
peater  than  all  other  farm  product,  com- 
bined   We  cannot  indefinitely  continue  to 
mcrease   production    without    facing    the 
nece.«ity  of  either  stimulating  consump- 
,„n  or  over-supplying  the  market.    Pros- 
pective milk  supply  appears  to  be  on  the 
upward  trend,  due  to  the  increase  in  the 
num'oer  of  heifer  calves  being  carried^ 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  there 
ii  little  hope  for  improvement  in  prices 
of  dairy  products  unless  production  is 
controlled  at  the  point  where  it  meeU 
contumptive  demands,  or  ■"  '  "°" 
i.  increased  to  the  point  where  all  the 
dairy  products  can  be  used  at  a  price 
•liKh  would  insure  a  profit  to  the  pro- 
ducer. 

Consumption   of    milk   and   dairy    pro- 
ducU  in  the  United  States  is  still  far  be- 
low the  amount  needed  for  proper  nutri- 
tion.  It  is  a  challenge  to  the  dairy  indus- 
try to  educate  the  public  as  to  the  proper 
amount,  of  milk  and  other  products  need- 
ed   Good  will  between  producer  and  dis- 
tributor IS  essential  to  mutually  work  to- 
gether toward  this  objective.     There  are 
w  many  points  in  which  this  cooperation 
u  ewential  and  so  few  points  for  funda- 
mental differences  that  if  the  goal  is  kept 
before  us  of  a  greater  dairy  industry  and 
amore  healthy  nation  through  adequate 
uie  o(  milk  and  other  dairy  products,  we 
will  have  a  foundation  of  good   will   be- 
tween   producer    and    distributor    which 
will  remain  unshaken 


RADIO  IN  EVERY  ROOM 

Smgle  rooms  -  -  -  $3.00     $3  50    $4»| 
Double  rooms   -  -     4  30       3  00      60(Ji 
LUNCHtON  60  and  75 
DINNER  $1  (K).  $1.13.  $1.50 


PAPER  YovR  mm 


DAIRYMAN 

If  you  arc  interested  in  learn- 
ing how  to  raise  two  calves  6 
weeks  for  $3.90.  starting  the 
third  day.  and  saving  1200  lbs. 
of  milk  — address 

GRO-BONE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

DIXON,  ILL. 

7  day  free  trial  on  request. 


/»• 


You  ran  pap«Tthw  aver- 
aice  ro«>rn  witii    hiifli- 

fracle.artintK'Kallpapvr 
or  aaliltlea«  1>)  rpnt«— 
by  buyinif  ijirect  at  low- 
est wholt-HHle  pricDB. 
Si-nd  for  lull  free  cats- 
l»(r    Nnl  tliruoualtmall 

mail  orifcrrstaliiRbutalartre  , 

book  »howiiiir  eeorei  of  artntlf  dealann  f<"'™ 
inns  and  bordera  aa  wi-11  ■•  wall*.  Wnti>  todu 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS  1 

Dapt.  lio  Philadelphia, Pj-J 


ORMSBY  BULL  FOR  SALfc 
•FAR.A-VVAY  FARM"  oin-rs  a  richl' 
brtd  Onnsbv  Bull.  2(1  months  old  and 
out  of  an  accredited  herd  that  isW 
from  contagious  abortion.  The  sevM 
day  production  of  his  15nfarest daw 
average  7,7,  lbs.  butter.  He  is  pri«« 
to  sell.  Investigate.  Chas.  E.  Lon|- 
acre,  Royersford,  Montgomery  W' 
Pa..  R.  D.  1. 


•From  .n  addrn.  delivered  before  N    J.  '"'Voli"" 
o(  County  Roardaof  Agriculture.  Jan.  28.  iVJl 

[l^ederal  Farm 

Board  Resolutions 

((  oiitinuel   Irom   |i«K«"  ^) 

all  plans  for  promotion  of  building  faci- 
lities, for  handling  dairy  and  other  farm 
products,  which  arc  either  originated  or 
furthered  by   those  whose  chief,   if   not 
only   interest    is    to    make   a    profit    out 
of    the    promotion    of     the    enterprise; 
also,     that     cooperative     organizations 
individual  farmers  and  lo<al  commercial 
and   tindncial    interests   everywhere    be 
advised  not  to  enter  upon  facility  build- 
ing programs  until  a  most   careful  sur- 
vey   has    been    made    by    disinterested 
advisers   from   the   .Stale   governmental 
agencies   and    especially    not    until    the 
t)ivi,sion      of      C  <K)perative      Marketinx 
which    IS   now    with    the    1  ederal    I  arm 
Board  ha.s  l>cen  consulted  and  its  recom 
mendations  have  been  most  deliberately 
vveiglied 
Another 


adopted     by     the 
is  evidence  in  many 


resolution 
committee,  says: 

Wmkrf.as,   there   . 
"I'tances   when    .in    attempt    is    made    to 
''fin<  about    more  elliiient    marketing  or 
8anaations  by  the  merger  f)(  ci-rtain  acti- 
vities   of    local    tooiwrative    associations 
''Ejections  and  hindrances  bylollicials  and 


-  I'm  Going  to  be  STRONG 
and  Full  of  Energy" 


THAT'S  the  way 
your  chicks  will  feel 

if  you   feed   them 

Am  CO   Starter  and 
Grower. 

Trv  the  plan  many 
poultry  men  are  using  — 
choose  just  one  mash  — 
a  ration   that   contains 
every  element  essential 
to   health,  growth,  en- 
ergy—  and  stick  to  that 
one  feed  from   the  start, 
straight   through   the 
growing  period. 


LMCO 

MowfisoBna 


ILBS.^ 


NETVIfCr. 


STARJINB  AND 
GROWING  NASH 

[  auAaMrruo  it 

kLUED  MIU5.  Inc. 
CHICAOO.  lU.. 

—  MILL**-. 

IMAHA  -  ao^rAiO 


just  what  goes  into  it. 
Kverv  ton  contains  lOO 
lbs.  of  Dried  Buttermilk. 
Made  wit/i  and  without 
Cod  Liver  Oil. 

Here's  the  way  to  feed 

it:  For  the  first  8  weeks, 
feed  it  alone  as  an  all- 
mash  ration.  Then  keep 
right  on  feeding  it  — 
with  an  increasing 
amount  of  scratch  grains. 
A  simple,  but  effective 
feeding  program.  Pull 
directions  for  feeding  on 
every  bag. 


That's  the  way  to  simp-  .  ^^^^ut   this 

lify  feeding  and  raise  healthy  birds  See  your  Amco       g 

that  are   properly   conditioned  for  excellent  feed. 

laving.  Write  our  Service  Department,  com- 

Feed  so  you  can  see  from  the  tag  problem.    Address  Dept.  n 


District  Office:    Dept.  H- 2 


AMCO  FEED  SERVICE 

DIV.  OF  ALLIED  MILLS.  INC. 


Muncy,  Pa. 


employees  of  said  cooperatives  who  wish 
to  keei)  their  positions,  i  .     „ 

\\l  IT  K.  soi.vKO,  that  this  condition 
be  called  to  the  attention  of  •"«='"  -^''°' 
cooperative  dairy  associations  with  the 
S'est  that  their  memlK=rs  K-c  mcreased 

attention   to   the  ^^fx'^LV^ 
dividual  cooperatives  by  lar«e  -  es  a^en 
cies:  an  1  that  we  deplore  the  •■'•="^'"  ,^  "^ 
those     in-livKluals     who     prevent      these 
changes  for  selfish  reasons. 


Farm  Hints  by  Radio 

I  arm  and  garden  items  are  broadcast 
at  12  o'clock  noon  every  Monday.  Wed- 
nesday and  r-riday  by  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture at  the  Pennsylvania  .State  College. 
over  WPSC.  the  college  stali.m.  Weather 
reports  are  given  daily  The  station  oper- 
ates on   12iO  kilocycles. 


Potato  Certification 

A  total  of  563.5  acres  of  potatoes  has 
been  entered  by  57  growers  in  Salem. 
Catn<len  and  Cumberland  counties  for  seed 
certihcation  this  year.  Cumberland  Coun- 
ty is  raising  288  acres:  Camden,  four  acres 
and  Salem.  271  5  acres.  More  than  550 
acres  are  devoted  to  Irish  Cobblers. 


."^ 
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Fedruary.D 


Comoensation. 


&  Truck  Insurance 


INTER-ST. 


IVVilk    Product 

»  ■ .  .ir,.r     r,  ^  OXMDU     HY    1 


«        .run  tisvaoo 


?iTi-5Sr?Xi]^iR:B^I!lEiNT^^ 


iii:^^^^^riJi^J^o^^^^^^^i:^;======^ 


No.  11 


Save  Money  by  Giving  Us  Your  Insurance 

Ou,  policie.  (umi.h  Compen..ti.n  protection  ..  r«,uire<l  b,  the  Compensation  Act.    We  protect  the  employer  ..  well  ..  hi. 
employee*.    We  paid  a  diyidend  for  1929  of  20%.     If  interested,  write  lor  particular.. 


Vol.  XI 


West  Chc».cr,  l>a.  an.l  l>lulaacl„hu..J'a..  MarA^ 


The  Dairy  Outlook 


I  am  interested  in  havinf  Casualty  Insurance  for  my  help  and  protec- 
tion for  myself,  24  hours  in  the  day.     I  estimate  my  payroll  for  the  year 


at 

Occupation 

Nanne 

Address 


We  write  insurance 
in  the-  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania only. 


wi:  WRITF  A  STANDARD  AUTOMOBILE  POLICY.      IF  INTERESTED,  FILL  IN  THE  ATTACHED 
WE  WRITE  A  STANDAKU^AU^umu   ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  INFORMATION 


Name 

Insurance  Begins 

Business 

Type  of  Body 

Serial  No 

Capacity 


city 


19. 


..Address 

..  Expires 

Mfg.  Name 

.Year  Model No.  Cylinders.... 

..Motor  No Truck 

..Serial  No Motor  No. 


County 


19..... 


F.  P.  WEAVER 
t  of  Agricultural  Economic..  Penr»  State  College 

milk,    cream,    butter   or    cheese^    The    .n- 
crea.,ed   pr.cc  rece.ved  for  the  balance  o 
their    production    would    probably    offset 
the   value  of   the   additional    products  «> 
consumed  on  the  farms. 

Outlook  for  Dairy  Cattle  Pri«« 

larmers.   in  attemptmg  to  adjust  milk 

production  to  prices,  increase  their  efforts 

in    raising    heifers    when    milk    prices   are 

high       Three  years  ensue  from   the  time 

a  cow  is  bred  until  her  daughter  freshens 

for  the  first  time     In  the  meantime,  other 

farmers  have  started  raising  heifers,  and 

by  the  time  a  sufficient  number  has  corne 

to  materially  increa.se  the 


Departmen 

The  dairy  outlook  depends  primarily  on 

(.ctor,  which   affect    the   per  capita   con- 

umption  of  dairy  products  and  the  po-i- 

ton  of  the  industry,  so  far  as  its  e.,uip- 
Lnt  for  milk  production  determines  it. 
Totpply  an  amount  of  milk  equivalent 
,0  the  demand  of  consumers  Since  the 
relationship  of  production  to  demand  is 
^pressed  in  prices,  we  will  review  a  few 
,^  the  price  movements  that  relate  directly 
'.lour  problem 


Why  Milk  Tests  Vary 

By  G.  Malcolm  Trout 
Exten.ion  Dept..   Michigan  State  College 

„i,k        during  the  colder  months.     The  tests  are 

generally    lowest    in    June   and   July    and 

highest    in    December    and    Januan'        A 

low  fat  percentage  in  the  spring  and  early 

to  be  due  to  a  combi- 


milk     to 


Dairymen     delivering 
plants  complain  quite  frequently  of^vari 
ations  occurring  in  the  milk  tests 
variations    often 


fc 


PennsylYMia  Threshermen  Ji  farmers'  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Co 

W  _....«.       «»tj_  U !-l D_ 


Jll   Mechanic*  Trust  Bldf.,  HarrUbure,  P«. 


Plow  with  the  Farmall! 


FARQUHAR 


Outlook  of  Milk  Prices 

A   review    of    Pennsylvania    prices 
,„.  products  shows  that  the  recent  de^ 
cl«,e  to  a  level  20  per  cent  al«ve  the    91U 
,0  1914  average  has  put  the  prices  of  farm 
products  received  by  producers  on  a  par 
with  the  level  of  the  wholesale  price,  of  all 
cooimodities  as   reported   by   the   Bureau 
o(  Labor   statistics       This   is    the   lowes 
level  that  wholesale  prices  have  reached 
.ince  1916.      In    the  depression   "     ''*^', 
wholewle  prices  went   down   to    140.   and 
,he   lowest    ,>oint    reached    by    prices    of 
farm   prcxiucts   was    1  U)   in 
also   at    120   per 


These 
id  to  dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  the  seller  Too  often  they 
are  responsible  for  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  buyer  and  a  change  in  patronage  re- 

'"U  is  the  purpose  of  this  bulletin  to  ex- 
plain the  causes  for  some  of  the  variations 
in  the  fat  test  of  milk 

The  Breed 
distinct  difference  in  the  fat 
Is  of  different 


summer  is  thought 
nation  of  the  higher  temperature  and  the 
higher  humidity  rather  than  to  the  turn- 
ing of  the  cows  out  to  pasture.  The  varia- 
fat  content  due  to  seasonal  changes 
ed  when  the  cows  freshen 


into  production 


pply   of   dairy    products,    there   are   far 
„   ^„.,v    calves   and    heifers   on    farms. 


There  is  a 
content  of  milk  from  anima 

fat    test   of   Jersey 
of    any    other 


too    many    calves   a  .        ,-,     j 

F.     Koss    of    the    Borden 
tlic  I  ^  year  period 


Doctor    1  larry 
lays 
there  were 


breed.      The   average 
milk    is    higher    than    that 

Milk  from  the  Guernsey,  the  Ayr- 
Brown   Swiss,    the   Shorthorn, 
breeds    rank    in    their 


THE  Mc-Cormick-Deering  Farmall  offers  the  row-crop  farmer  a  wonderful 
advantage.  With  this  sturdy.  4-cylinder.  2-p  ow  tractor  on  the  farm 
you  can  put  all  of  your  work  behind  you  quickly  with  power  from  the 
f^rst  tillage  job  in  spring  to  the  last  belt  job  in  winter.  The  Farmall  pulls  a  2- 
b^ttom  plow  as  ably  as  does  any  other  tractor.  It  turns  short,  handles  easily, 
operates  economically,  and  requires  very  little  attention. 

As  the  season  progresses  you  can  shift  from  one  important  job  to  another 
with  amazing  speed.  Tilling,  plowing,  seeding,  planting  row  crops  (with  4-row 
planter),  cultivating  row  crops  (with  2  or  4-row  cultivator),  mowing,  raking, 
loading  hay.  harvesting  grain,  harvesting  corn,  and  doing  the  hundred  and  one 

belt  jobs  around  the  farm.  .,,,/■  »•     ui       I 

You  cant  beat  the  Farmall.      It  makes  the  horseless  farm  practicable  and 

rvissible       It  cuts  the  corners  off  expense  and  puts  the  profit  in  your  pocket. 
We  can't  tell  you  the  whole  I  armall   story  here;  but  we  can  prove  every 

point  in  mighty  quick  time  if  you'll  ask  us  for  a  field  demonstration 
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Pennsylvania 
1922       Milk    prices   are 
ant  of  the  1910  to  1914  average.    This  is 
the  second   lowest    level    for    milk    prices 
„„ce  l>efore   the   war.       In   the   spring   o 
1922.  milk  prices  were  just    114  per  cent 
of  prewar       In   the  spring  of    1924.   they 
^„e   140   ,>er    cent        In    the   »"'"'"^[   "! 
1925.  they  went  to  196  per  cent,  in  1  fll 
,0  210  per  cent  and   in   1929  to  209  per 
cent 
Pricet  Averaged  High  Since  War 
Milk  prices  since  the  war  have,  there- 
fore,   averaged     higher     than     the    aver- 
age of   farm    prcnfucts    in    the   state        It 
would  appear  that  milk  prices  have  gone 
down  probably  two-thi^ds  to  three-fourths 
of  their   way    in    the   present    downward 
.wing  of  the  milk  price  cycle      Just  how 
low   this   swing    will    go   depends   on    per 
capita  consumption  of  milk  as  determined 
by  industrial  conditions  and  on   how   ra- 
pidly dairymen  will  curtail  their  P'"^""^ 
tion    by    raising    fewer    heifers    and    by 
slaughtering  cows.     That  the  whole  price 

"NON-WRAP"  SPREADERI,=^S^u£^?E:':E 

of   previous   cycles    and    the    relx,und    to 
.top  before  it  goes  as  high  as  it  did  in  the 
1927  to  1929  peak. 
A  very  important  factor  in  the  present 


Company  says  that  in  the 
since  IHftO.  there  were  three  and  one  halt 
cycles   in   the   prices  of  dairy   cows       On 
the   average,    the   price   ..f   cows    rose   for 
alK,ut  seven  year,  and  fell  for  al«ut  seven 
years,    so    that    approximately     1  ^    years 
elapsed    from    the   peak   of    prices   m   one 
cycle  to  the  peak  in  the  next       Prices  of 
cows  have  already  passed  the  peak  o    the 
present  cycle     The  average  price  declined 
2Spercen.  from  July   I.   1929  to  July   1. 
1«H0     While  data  on  prices  of  dairy  cows 
for  the  whole  country  for  all  of   1930  are 
not    yet   available,    the   price   of   cows    in 
Pennsylvania  fell   70  jK.ints  durmg    U*" 
This   indicates   that   there   are   too  many 
cow,  and  heifer,  on  farms      1  he  numbe^ 
of   cows    in    the   United    States    mcreased 
three  per  cent  during   19)0  and  m  Penn 


breed, 
shire,    the 
and    the 


1  lolstcin 
fat  content  alM>ut  as  in  the  order  given^ 
Milk    from    herds    composed    largely    ot 
ill  test  higher  than 


jsed     largely     of 


,y,vania  four  per  cent._Jhe__num.    ^^^^^ 


Helps  tremendously  in  conditioning  and  enriching  ALL  SOIL  No  larp 
lump,  or  irregular  ,preading.  There  is  an  even  feed  and  co"';*^"*^""^  "IJ",,, 
distribution.  An  old  but  well  known  principle  has  been  applied  to  the  t>caw 
arm,  and  they  cannot  Wrap  but  Shred.  Pulverize,  and  Deliver  to  the  distributw 
in  an  even  stream.  Therefore  an  even  distribution  to  every  K,uare  men 
a,sured. 

You   want   to  know  about   this  spreader— how  wrapping   is   prevented  i» 
matter  what  the  kind  or  condition  of  manure. 

The  "Non-Wrap"  is  built  low  down  which  makes  ii  easy  to  load:  ha,  larp 
capacity,   and   the  roller  bearings  and  non-wrapping  assure  light   draft 
draft  through  angle  braces  pulling  from  center  of  bed 
make  conveient   turning  without   tipping  or  strain 
lime,  top  dressing  with  commercial  fertilizers,  etc. 

The  "Non-Wrap"  Spreader  is  not  only  making  a  host  of  new  friends  but 
is  holding  its  old  friends.      Write  for  Bulletin  No.  930  a 
distinctive  features. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Engines.  Boilers.  Sawmills.  Thresher,.  Hay  Balers. 
Cider  Presses.  Manure  Spreaders.  Grain  Drills. 
Harrows.  Corn  and  Potato  Planters,  Transplanters. 
Traction  and  Power  Sprayers.  Potato  Diggers. 

Box  961  YORK,  PA. 
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Attachment  for  spreadiK 


»nd  learn  more  of  the* 


the  decrease   in   con- 
of 


decline  in  prices  is 

sumption  due  to  the  lessened  earnings 
the  industrial  clas-ses    Part  of  the  recovery 
w.    therefore,    depen.lent    upon    recovery 
from    the     present     business    depression^ 
Figures  on  milk  consumption  in  Pittsburgh 
indicate  that  the  per  capita  cons.imptiori 
is  off  about    10  per   cent    from    the  level 
establishe.1  in  recent  years.     Since  those 
who  are  watching  the  business  barometers 
are  not    promising    any    great    degree   of 
recovery  in  employment  during  the  pres 
ent  year,  there  is  little  hope  of  a  material 
increase  m  per  capita  milk  consumption 
durmg  1931 .   Dairymen  and  their  families, 
no  doubt,  couhl  do  something  to  offset  the 
lessened  consumption  in  cities  by  follow 
ins  the  suggestion  of  the  Farm  Board  to 
consume  each  week  at  least  the  ecpiivalent 
of  one  more   pound  of   butter,   cither   in 


l)er  of 
heifers  raised  increased  10  per  cent  in 
over    1929.    but    in   Pennsylvania   the   m 
creaM.  in  heifer,  raised  was   1 5  per  cent 

Federal    Farm     Board     Recommend. 

Decre«.e   In   Number  of   He.fer. 

Held  Back 

These  facts  would  tend  to  give  ample 
support  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
f-ederal  Farm  Board  that  dairymen  sell 
for  slaughter  1  out  of  every  16  cows  in 
their  herds  and  reduce  the  numbe  of 
heifer  calves  saved.  Such  an  effort  o 
reduce  the  number  of  dairy  cows  would 

end  to  lower  prices  still  further  and  thus 
hasten  the  rate  of  decline  in  prices  and 
while  it  would  not  raise  the  low  point  of 

pnces  in  the  cycle,  it  would  help  to  make 
US  reach   it  sooner  and  s,mmk1  the  «lay  of 
.n   upward   swing   in  dairy   cattle   pnce.s 
The  heavy  slaughter  of  cattle  for  tuber- 
culosis eradication  m   192S  and   1926  w 

a  very  important  factor  m  speeding  the 
.pward  swing  to  the  peak  of  the  cycle  at 
that  time.  Similarly  sales  of  large  num^ 
bers  of  cattle  for  slaughter  would  now 
,peed  the  trip  to  the  bottom  of  the  pres- 
'  le.    With  enough  mtelligent  action 

as 


Jerseys  or  Guernseys  w 
that     from     herds    compoi 
1  lolsteins 

Individuality  of  Animal 
Milk    from    individual    cows    within    a 
breed   varies   more   in   it,   '«'    P-'7'"f^ 
than  the  average  milk  from  the  differen 
breeds       When   the  herd   is  composed  ot 
a  large  number  of  low  testing  cows,   the 

average  fat  test  of  the  herd  milk  wdl  be 
low,  and  when  it  is  composed  chiefly  o 
high  testing  animals,  the  average  fat 
test  of  the  milk  will  be  correspondingly 
hiah  The  introduction  of  a  high  fat  test- 
mg  cow  into  a  small  herd  of  low  fat  testing 

cows  will  slightly  increase  the  average  fat 

test  of  the  herd. 

i  lowever.  the  addition  of  only  one  cow 


herd  of  ten  or  more 
ible 


of  high  fat  test  to  a 

low  testing  cows  will  have  little  "PP^^c'" 

influence  upon  the  average  fat  test  of  the 


herd. 


of  Calving 


r  Pa^    of    dairymen,    as    indio.ed 

"ove  we  should  reach  the  bottom  o  the 
present  cycle  in  less  than  seven  years  from 
Tl"  1929  peak,  as  would  be  expected  under 
ordinary  procedure. 

"•Note:  An  addrew  P««nt«*  ^^  ''. 
P    Weaver,  before  the  Annual  Meeting  of 

the  Pennsylvania  Dairymans  Association 
held  in  I  larrisburg.  Pa 
Farm  Product,  Show. 


Condition  of  Cow  at  Time 

The  fatter  the  cow  at  time  of  calving 
the  richer  will  be  the  milk  for  a  short  time. 

Dur.ng  the  early  part  of  tbc  lactation 
period  the  excess  body  fat  will  be  milked 
off  and  the  fat  percentage  on  the  milk  will 

1       Jven   when   the  cow 
return   to  normal       L-ven   wne 

i,  ,n  poor  flesh  at  freshenmg.  the  fat  test 
of  the  milk  will  be  slightly  higher  than 
normal  This  high  fat  test  however  will 
not  continue  as  long  as  if  the  cow  were 
m  high  condition  If  the  majority  of  the 
cows  freshen  at  al>out  the  same  time,  and 
are  in  good  condition,  the  average  tes 
of  the  herd  will  be  higher  than  normal 
for  a  few  weeks. 

Stage  of   Lactation 
The    fat    test    of    milk    varies    with    the 

t   1      .   t-.r^r,       This   variation    may 
staee  of   lactation.       i  nis   v 

five  tenths  of  one  per  cent 

or  even  more  than  one  per  cent      During 

iod.  the  milk  tests 

middle  period,   than   at  the 

end  of  lactation     After 

fifth   month   the  fat 

percentage     mcrea.ses     as     the     lactation 

progresses.     M.Ik  from  a  herd  composed 

Targely  of  strippers  will  test   higher   than 

the   same   herd   earlier    m   the 


tion  in 

is  more  pronounced  wr 

in  early  spring.  This  is  true  because  the 
cows  will  be  in  their  lowest  testing  period 
of  lactation  when  the  depression  due  to 
the  high  heat  and  high  humidity  of  sum- 
mer arrives 

Completene..  of  Milking 
The   percentage   of   fat   will   vary    to  a 
marked  extent  if  the  udder  is  not  milked 
completely  dry. 

The  first  portion  of  milk  drawn  is 
considerably  lower  in  fat  than  the  last 
portion.  Since  the  last  few  stripping, 
contain  a  high  percentage  of  fat  they 
exert  a  marked  influence  upon  the  fat 
test  of  the  entire  milking. 

Manner  of  Milking 

Ikin?    is   done   carelessly. 

to    the   cow. 

Ik  is  not  secured. 

It, 

,n  a  lower  fat  test.  The  use  of  a  milking 
machine  would  seem  to  have  no  appre- 
ciable effect  upon  the  fat  test  of  the  milk. 
Hurrying  through  the  milking  proce,, 
result,  in  a  lower  fat  test;  chiefly  becauMi 
of    incomplete  milking. 

Interval.  Between  Milking. 
The  ,horter  the  interval  between  milk- 
ing  the  richer  will  be  the  milk.    Fvening  , 
milk    tests    higher    than    morning  ,    milk, 
even  when  the  time  between  the  milking. 

is  the  same 

Feed,  and   Feeding 
Any  change  in  feed,  or  in  feeding  prac 
tice.  causes  the  fat  test   to  vary 
cow    i,    in    good    condition 
will   increase   the  fat   percentage  tempor- 
arily     Overfeeding  doe,  n  .t  appreciably 
affect  the  fat  test.    Watery  feedyuch  a, 
beets    grass,   or   silage,    have   little  or  no 


When    the    mil 
or    in    a    manner    irritating 
the  maximum  flow  of  mil 
This  decreased  milk  yield  usually  resul 


If  the 
underfeeding 


permanent  effect  upon  the  fat  content  of 

Neither  the  kind  of  feed  nor  the 

anner  of  feeding  seems  to  affect  the  fat 


milk 
m 


percentage  j)ermanently 
Weather 
When  the  cows  are  exposed  to  extreme 
weather  conditions  the  fat  test  will  vary. 


When  the  temperature 


rises,  the  fat  con- 


tent   tends    to    decrease    and    conversely. 

decline,,    the   lat 
During  cool. 


be  as  low  as 

or  even  more 

a  normal  lactation  perK 

lower  in   the 

beginning  or  ; 

aliout   the  fourth  or 


when    the    temperature 

content   tends   to  increase. 

clear,    weather   the  fat   test   is   more   uni- 

form. 

fat   content   ot 

well  sheltered. 


Storms   have  no  effect   upon   the 
jf   milk   when   the  cows   are 


during  the  1931 


that    from 
lactation  period. 

Season  of  the  Year 
There  is  a  decrease  in  fat  content  the 
warmer  months  of  the  year  and  an  increase 


Excitement 

Any     exciting     influence,     such    a,    iH- 
treatment.  fright,  or  the  presence  of  dog,, 
results  m  a  lowermg  of  both  the  quantity 
of  milk  and  of  the  fat  content. 
Exerci.e 
Cows     that     are     allowed     to    exercise 
moderately  after  having  been  stabled  for 
a  long   period  usually  produce  milk  test- 
ing .slightly  higher  m  fat.  but  the  quantity 

(Continued  on  p«ge  '') 
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MILK    PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


March,  l)g  M^cM?31 


Milk  and  Our  Community  Health 

A  Radio  Talk  Delivered  Over  Station  WIP 

I.  RALPH  ZOLLERS 
Inter-State  Milk  Proclucers\As8ociotion 


The  Dairy  Production  Outlook 

in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed 


"Cow's  milk  nouriaheth  plentifully,  in- 

rroaa^th   tVtf  Kruin     (t-f^fth  thf  hnrlv.   anri 

restoreth  the  flesh".  So  wrote  a  doctor 
300  years  ago.  Modem  knowledge  has  con- 
firmed the  worthy  doctor's  statement  and 
it  is  not  too  emphatic  to  declare  that  milk 
is  indeed  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in 
the  improvement  and  maintenance  of 
health,  whether  it  be  personal  or  com- 
munity health. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  their 
product,  and  that  an  ample  supply  of 
wholesome  milk  at  a  reasonable  price  is 
essential  for  community  health,  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  turned 
its  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  milk 
it  was  offering  the  public  for  use,  and 
made  their  first  objective  to  supply  their 
city  customers  with  milk  of  the  highest 
quality. 

Philadelphia  is  unique  among  the  large 
cities  in  the  east,  in  that  its  milk  is  sup- 
plied at  as  low  a  price  to  the  consumer 
as  prevailselsewhere,  this  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  the  Philadelphia  milk  supply  is 
produced  largely  by  farmers  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  whose  first  objective  also  is  to 
provide  its  city  customers  with  milk  of 
the  highest  quality. 

To  do  this  required  a  change  in  many 
old  methods  of  production  and  prepara- 
tion. During  the  last  three  years  thous- 
ands of  dollars  were  spent  by  the  farmers 
and  distributors  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  first  place  the  farmer  is  endeavor- 
ing to  keep  only  healthy  cows.  Practic- 
ally all  milk  sold  in  Philadelphia  is  pro- 
duced by  cows  free  from  tuberculosis.  A 
careful  and  systematic  inspection  is 
made  of  the  dairy  and  equipment  by  well- 
trained  and  exF>erienced  inspectors. 

Sanitary  milk  houses  and  improved 
facilities  for  quick  cooling  of  the  milk  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  bacteria  are  main- 
tained on  the  farm. 

Sanitary  methods  are  also  used  in  trans- 
porting the  milk  from  the  farms  to  the 
city  plants.  The  milk,  after  reaching  the 
city  plants,  or  distributing  stations,  is 
pasteurized  and  bottled  by  the  most 
sanitary  methods  and  machinery. 

Healthy  cows,  sanitary  methods  of 
production,  rapid  transportation  and 
proper  pasteurization  assures  the  con- 
suming public  a  sup>erior  quality  milk. 
Is  this  care  of  milk  is  worthwhile> 
At  the  recent  White  House  Conference 
on  Child  Health  called  by  President 
Hoover  the  Section  on  Public  Health 
studied  milk  in  its  relation  to  Child 
Health.  No  other  commodity  received 
this  specific  attention.  The  committee 
commended  such  sections  of  the  country 
that  are  already  furnishing  a  safe  milk 
supply  and  recommended  that  definite 
regulations  be  made  that  all  milk  be  safe 
milk,  because  they  recognized  the  fact 
that  no  community  can  have  the  best 
health  without  the  use  of  this  product 
from  the  farm.  Mr.  Whittaker,  Chairman 
of  the  Milk  Section  on  Public  Health,  in 
his  report  said  in  part,  "The  consumption 
of  milk  in  the  United  States  is  too  low 
for  proper  and  economical  human  nutri- 
tion. The  best  information  available  in- 
dicates that  approximately  one  quart  of 
milk  is  desirable  daily  for  the  average 
growing  child;  but  the  average  child  re- 
ceives considerably  less  than  this  amount." 
We  measure  the  health  of  a  community 
by  the  prevalence  of  "the  common  cold"; 
by  the  condition  of  the  teeth  of  its  people 
and  other  common  ailments. 

Scitnce  has  proven  that  good  teeth  do 
not  alone  depend  on  mechanical  cleaning 
but  rather  upon  the  food  used. 


If  the  prenatal  mother  has  had  a  good 

r^i^f    ivifh    nl^ntv    rtf    mtllr    nnri    milk    mane 

the  basis  of  the  diet  of  the  child  in  its 
early  years  and  continued  through  child- 
hood and  throughout  life;  you  may  expect 
teeth  that  practically  nothing  can  injure 
but  accident. 

Again  science  comes  telling  us  that  the 
"common  cold"  and  sinus  difficulties  can 
be  prevented  by  the  right  amount  of 
Vitamin  A  and  again  we  turn  to  whole 
milk,  a  rich  source  of  this  Vitamin,  one 
which  can  be  easily  and  economically  ob- 
tained. 

The  very  latest  scientific  findings  come 
from  research  conducted  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  They  claim  "That  a  diet  de- 
ficient in  Vitamin  B  during  infancy  may 
be  the  cause  of  backwardness  in  learning 
ability  in  children  and  adults".  Here 
again  we  find  milk,  rich  in  this  Vitamin. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  411  Clubs  held  at 
the  National  Dairy  Show  at  St.  Louis  in 
1930.  where  boys  and  girls  from  all  parts 
of  our  country  entered  into  a  contest  at 
which  the  healthiest  boy  and  girl  was 
selected,  a  girl  from  Iowa  and  a  boy  from 
Missouri  were  selected  the  champions. 
Among  other  things  they  attributed  their 
good  health  to  the  use  of  milk,  and  later 
posed  for  a  picture  where  they  were  shown 
drinking  a  toast  of  milk  to  their  splendid 
health. 

Every  adult  would  be  benefited  by 
making  it  a  practice  to  drink  two  glasses 
of  milk  every  day. 

In  closing  may  I  say  that  our  farmers 
will  still  continue  to  maintain  their  objec- 
tive in  the  production  of  safe  milk,  one 
of  utmost  importance  to  the  health  of 
the  entire  community. 


Purina  Mills  Holds 
Convention  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Approximately  1,000  feed  dealers  selling 
Purina  Feed,  assembled  at  the  I  lotel 
Washington.  Washington.  D.  C.  on  the 
16th  and  I  7th  of  February  as  guests  of  the 
Purina  Mills,  headquarters,  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  Although  there  is  a  general  busmess 
depression  throughout  the  country,  the 
dealers  were  very  enthusiastic  and  opti- 
mistic that  1931  would  prove  to  be  a  ban 
ner  year. 

The  sessions  were  presided  over  by  C. 
E.  Dutrow,  Atlantic  Division  Sales  Mana- 
ger of  Purina  Mills.  At  the  evening  session 
dealers  who  had  shown  a  decided  increase 
in  business  during  1930  over  the  year  1929, 
were  given  awards. 

During  the  morning  session  of  the  I  7th. 
a  series  of  skits  were  shown  to  demonstrate 
methods  in  good  business  procedure. 
Three  distinct  points  were  brought  out 
during  the  presentation  of  these  skits, 
they  were  as  follows: 

1st.    "To  Know  Your  Stuff." 
2nd.  "To  Show  Your  Stuff." 
3rd.    "Out  of  the  Trenches  and  Over 
the  Top." 

These  three  skits  developed  the  value  of 
knowing  the  material  being  sold,  the  ad- 
vantage in  displaying  that  material  to 
prospective  customers,  and  the  necessity 
of  going  after  business  rather  than  to  wait 
for  the  business  to  come  to  you. 


From  the  joint  records  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  and 
the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Coun- 
cil some  possibilities  as  to  current  condi- 
tions as  well  as  future  forecasts  have 
been  deduced. 

These  compilations  have  been  based 
upon  a  complete  analysis  of  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  in  1930  together  with  the 
average  number  of  farms  shipping  each 
month,  the  delivery  of  milk  per  farm  each 
month,  the  average  number  of  cows  per 
farm  and  the  average  number  of  cows 
milking,  the  ratio  of  milking  to  total  cows 
on  each  farm,  the  number  of  young  stock 
being  raised  for  dairy  production  as  well 
as  the  average  per  farm,  the  ratio  of 
young  stock  to  total  cows  and  the  annual 
sale  of  milk  per  cow.  These  compilations 
have  been  completed  for  the  four  large 
dealers  receiving  milk  in  Philadelphia  and 
we  believe  reflect  the  average  conditions 
throughout  the  territory  on  the  whole. 

These  computations  have  enabled  us 
to  make  the  following  deductions  and  we 
believe  that  they  represent  a  very  com- 
prehensive and  complete  view  of  the 
situation  as  far  as  production  of  fluid  milk 
in  this  territory  is  concerned 

In  comparing  the  data  of  1928,  1929  and 
I9W,  obtained  from  the  same  source,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  note  that  our  records 
show  that  the  total  production  has  in- 
creased somewhat  in  1929  over  tliat  of 
1928  and  that  the  I9J0  production  has 
further  increased  over  that  of   1929. 

In  1928  milk  was  being  shipped  from 
11,539  farms,  this  increased  to  12.046 
farms  in  1929  and  the  19  iO  numl)er  was 
only  16  less  than  in  1929  The  delivery 
of  milk  per  farm  has  been  just  about  the 
same  durini;  the  three  years  named;  396? 
in  1928;  1998  m  1929  and  4068  in  19*0 

In    1928   there  was  a   total   of    112.601 
cows   on    these   farms.      The   numljer    in- 
creased in  1929  to  I  I  },847  and  further  in 
creased  to  I  18.5  }3  in  19  JO.    This  shows  an 
increase  of  nearly  SOOO  cows. 

While  this  was  an  aggregate  increase  of 


Select  Best  Varities 

The  success  or  failure  of  a  vegetable 
crop  may  depend  upon  selections  of  the 
right  variety.  In  choosing  varieties,  con- 
sider earliness,  yield,  quality,  and  suit- 
ability to  the  location.  Order  only  from 
the  best  course. 
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about  5000  cows,  there  was  however  ogj 
a  little  over  2000  in  the  total  number)' 
cows  milking,  indicating  that  cows  stogti 
dry  for  a  somewhat  longer  period  ciur» 
1950  than  in  the  previous  years. 

In  1928  we  began  to  get  an  unusuij, 
larger  increase  in  the  numl>er  of  youg. 
stock  held  on  the  farms,  having  in  tlw 
year  a  total  of  38,626  heifer  calves.  It 
1929  the  increase  aggregated  41.247 
was  quite  evident  from  the  recordi 
both  1928  and  1929  that  farmers  wg, 
raising  more  heifers  than  was  necniir. 
to  maintain  their  herds,  and  it  appcuec 
that  they  were  headed  for  an  over-pr» 
duction  of  milk. 

In  a  summary,   made  about  this  tm 


Health  regulations  of  the  present  day 
,  many    improvements.       In    many 

^":ir  modernization  of  methods  has 
"^  .,«,arv  if  the  standard  ot  proaucis 
^:rra::ta.ned.  standardized  pro- 
auL,  mean  greater  sale,  and  conse.,uently 

money  for  the  producers. 
"T;:r.nter-State  M.lk  Pr<xlucers 
A^ociation  territory,  modern  m.lk  pro- 
ton methods  were  adopted  some 
ago.  and.  along  with  tlus  also  came 
CvL  conditions  on  the  part  of  sell- 

erj  of  milk.  .       ■ii 

One  of  the  important  factors  of  m.lk 
reduction  was  that  on  the  part  of  the 
irs,  to  produce  m.lk  economicany 
„d  milk    that    was    properly    prepared. 


I^d  miiK    I'lo'    ,  L       „- 

Scientific  methods  of  production   l>ecdme 
(actor  and  along  with  economical  pro- 


headed    for   a   period   of   over -products 


as  figures  were  quite  definitely  in  the 
of  increasing  production 

The  1930  survey  shows  that  the  ag|i» 
gate  number  of  young  stock  was  ]],\% 
as  compared  to  41.247  in  1929  and  38,fii 
in  1928.  There  were  fewer  heifer  calveis 
the  farms  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  She 
area  in  1930  than  during  any  time  8ii» 
1927 

As  1930  was  such  an  unusual  year,  fna 
the  farmers  standpoint,  it  has  been  di& 
cult  to  say  definitely  whether  the  redui 
tion  in  young  stock  was  due  to  the  drougiit 
and  the  consec)uent  shortage  of  rougkif 
and  feed,  or  whether  it  is  a  more  permit' 
ent  swing  toward  reducing  their  dam 
herds. 

Even  with  this  reduction  of  heife 
calves,  which  may  be  partly  due  to  tl» 
drought,  it  ^s  questionable  whether  thi 
decline  in  number  of  heifer  calves  on  llie 
farms  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed 
has  been  as  great  in  pro|X)rtion  as  Kii 
been  the  decline  in  consumption,  due  to 
the  industrial  depression. 

The  sale  of  milk  per  cow  in  1928  aver 
aged  4967  pounds,  in  1929  it  averapd 
5056  pounds,  while  in  1930  the  averap 
was  4949  pounds. 


1  tacior  aiivi  " n  f      .      . 

Ltion  have   become    important    factors 
increased    consumption    of    dairy 


New  Oleomargarine  Legislation 


For  some  time  back  there  has  been  a 
determined  effort  on  the  part  of  the  mak- 
ers of  oleomargarine  against  certain  pro- 
posed National  Oleo  bills,  which  have  re- 
cently been  before  the  National  Congress. 

The  dairy  industry  has  been  deeply 
interested  in  proposed  legislation  protest- 
ing them  from  the  marketing  of  such 
products  in  competition  with  butter. 

The  Brigham  Townsend  Oleomargarine 
bill  supported  by  the  dairy  interests  was 
passed  by  the  United  States  I  louse  of 
Repieientatives  on  February  |28th  and  on 
March  2nd  was  passed  by  the  United 
States  Senate.  The  Senate  added  a  "rider" 
to  the  original  bil  Iwhich  wcs  approved. 

The  Senate  "rider"  to  the  bill,  defined 
crude  terpentine  gum  and  gum  spirits  of 
turpentine  as  an  agricultural  commodity 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act.  This  rider  was  later  ap- 
proved by  the  House  and  the  bill  was 
signed  by  the  President  on  March  4th. 
This  bill  becomes  effective  90  days  after 
this  date. 

The  Brigham-Townsend  Oleomargarine 
f3ill  is  an  amendment  to  the  present  Oleo 
Act,  approved  August  2,  1886,  which  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows. 

It  prohibits  the  addition  to  such  oleo- 
margarine. "Any  substance  which  causes 
such  oleomargarine  to  the  "yellow"  in 
color,  determined  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  Section  8,  shall  also  be  held 


'"I  ■•'•the 
'    DiJaucts.  ,  I 

'Many  of  our  dairyman  have  learned 
that  it  is  really  .mportant  to  keep  theu 
herd,  free  from  disease  Many  of  these 
.provements.  particularly  da.ry  barn 
..provements.  have  been  done  m  their 
„,„,ay  Many  poorly  ventilated  bank 
bam.  have  been  modernized,  unsani- 
ury  wooden  stables  with  dirt  floors  m 
them.  are  gradually  becoming  a  thmg 
oi    the     past.  . 

The  ordinary  dairyman,  not  l>eing 
blessed  with  an  over-supply  of  ready 
money  i.  oft«n  confronted  with  the  pro- 
Wem  of  just  how  to  adapt  h.s  old  barn  or 

d.,ry  to  the  present  day  modern  methods 
and  at  a  cost  wh.ch  he  feels  that  he  can 
afford    to    expend. 

Such  were  the  conditions  wh.ch  con- 
fronted George  D.  I  lorrocks  of  C  oUege- 
ville  Pa  .  nevertheless  he  met  the  pro- 
blem squarely  and  at  least  solved  h.s 
own  problems.  , 

The  way  in  which  he  solved  one  of 
these  problems  was  unique  and  we  be- 
lieve will  be  of  interest  to  many  other 
milk  producers.  Th.s  problem  was  one 
of  dairy  barn  construction  and  modern 
dairy    facilities. 

Mr.  Horrocks'  first  step  was  to  tear 
out  ail  of  the  old  stalls  and  P"''"'"*" 
Mid  give  the  walls  and  ce.hngs  a  good 
coat  of  white  wash.  Know.ng  the  d.lt. 
culty  of  keep.ng  wooden  stalls,  mangers 
and  partitions  of  the  stable  .n  a  san.tary 
condition,  Mr  Horrocks  designed  and 
built  the  stalls  for  his  cows  of  galvan.zed 
,ron  piping  Some  idea  as  to  the  general 
layout  and  construction  are  given  in  the 
sketch  herewith. 


The  cows  wear  tight-fitting  chains 
around  thc.r  necks  at  all  times  and  when 
the  cows  are  brought  into  the  stall,  the 
^io^  -u,;j,  ;.  -napped  to  the  chain  around 
the  cows  neck  and  the  cow  is  fast. 

The  materials  and  parts  necessary  for 
bu.lding  one  of  these  stalls  are  about  as 
follows: 

Two  pieces  \\U  inch  dia   galv    iron  pipe, 
42  inches  long  to  be  used  for  stall  posts 
One  piece   I 'A  inch  galv    iron  p.pe.   12 
inches  long  to  be  used  for  part.t.on 

t°P*  .lO   ■         I. 

One  piece  I  'A  inches  diameter,  48  inches 
long  for  stall  partitions. 

Two  malleable  iron  street  elbows. 

One  malleable  iron  tee. 

One  45  degree  fitting. 

Cross  chains  with  rings  attached. 

The  piping  wa,  purchased  in  standard 
lengths  and  cut  and  threaded  for  the  diff- 
erent purposes  for  which  it  was  used,  by 
Mr  Horrocks  P.pe  may  be  purchased 
cut  to  required  length  and  already  thread- 
ed at  a  slight  additional  cost  in  wh.d,  case 
all  the  tools  necessary  would 
ordinary  pipe  wrench. 


1931 

announced  as  being  effective  June  Ist    IVJI- 

Permit* 

While  the  actual  issuance  of  Pernriits  ^^  ^l"*  ^'^^^      7o"havrhis  premises 
milk  or  cream  in  the  Philadelphia  M'>>*  ^b^  ^^j^  ^y  the  producer  and  nc, 

..^  when  .hey  .,.  »...l.«i  tl...  .  .  P"7' 7"  ^^  ;„bU.  ,„,„„..  d.™nd 
.„d  h.ndl,n,  ...  m.t.  or  when.  «  ■«  .urgency. 

such    waiver. 

Stables  , 

J        A  ^A\.^    must  be  white-washed 

Suble.  in  whkh  cow.  .re  ">•■"'•'"«'  '"^  ^.^^j.  .„  w.U,  woodwork. 

"  '-.r  oX'.hrt"^;rj  :r  po,.  o, ,.  .^.y  u  o, .  ..o,. 


ceiling. 


be     an 


I   ligtlt   coior.   u«    ••    "-.'  , 

ceiling,  ccw ™  --  .,^       produced  must  be  white-washed 

re-e-^tro^j^r.^^-'----- 

Milk  House 

larlv    a  milk  house  or  milk  room 
Every  dairy  farm  must  have  ^"/^  "r^Jl^f^^J'  jhis  may  be  a  spring  house, 
of  suitable  size,  (preferably  not  less  t»^-  J  '^^^^^^^^^    ^ouse  be  allowed  to  commu- 
if  it  is  conveniently  located.    In  no  ^'^'^^  ^fj^^J^W..  the  barn  yard, 
mcate  directly  with  the  cow  'table  or  be  loc»^«^  ^  ^^,,„^  ,,„w.  or  other 

The  milk  house  must  have  *  «>""'^,f;^';^„ks  must  be  of  sufl^cient  size 
approved  facilities  for  coo  ing   mi  k.     Coo      g  ^^^^  ^^^  ^.^^  ^  j, 

»nd  depth  to  properly  cool  the  milk.     1  he  tan  .      .      ^_^    _ 


to  be  a  manufacturer  of  Oleomargarine 
within  the  meaning  of  this  act  and  subject 
to  the  provisions  thereof. 

Section  8  (a).  Upon  Oleomargarine 
which  shall  be  manufactured  and  sold, 
or  removed  for  consumption  or  use,  theft 
shall  be  assessed  and  collected  a  tax  at 
the  rate  of  one  fourth  of  one  cent  per 
pound,  to  be  paid  by  the  manufacturer 
thereof,  except  that  such  tax  shall  be  at 
the  rate  of  10  cents  per  pound  in  the  case 
of  oleomargarine  which  is  yellow  in  color 

The  bill  also  defines  what  constitute* 
"yellow  in  color"  and  states  that  tax 
levies  shall  be  represented  by  the  use  of 
stamps. 

Certain  provisions  are  also  made  in  the               — ii     ij       ,„^   „,» 
bill  regarding  oleoresin  or  crude  gums  and  co 

.    .  umHll    SI 

gum  spirits. 

A  complete  copy  of  the  New  Brigham- 
Townsend  Bill  may  be  obtained  upon  re- 
quest to  the  member  of  the  United  State* 
I  louse  of  Representatives  or  member  of 
the  Senate  from  your  district. 

Improve  Poor  Pastures 

Lime  usually  is  the  first  essential  in 
improving  pasture  sods  that  are  f>oor  and 
weedy.  Superphosphate  also  should  be 
applied  at  the  rate  of  4(M)  pounds  or  more 
per  acre.  On  soils  of  deficient  potash,  »• 
least  l(K)  pounds  of  muriate  may  well  be 
added,  or  an  0-12-6  or  0  10  10  mixture 
applied  liberally. 


In  doing  this  work.  Mr    I  lorrocks  used 
I'A  inch  galvanized  iron  piping      Malla- 
eable  iron  fittings  were  used  in  making  the 
various  connections.      The   stall   consists 
of  an  up-right  post,  on  each  side  of  the 
cow  stall,  on  which  a  ring  three  inches  in 
diameter  slides      These  rings  are  connect- 
ed by  a  loose  chain  with  a  snap  fastener 
in  the  centre       These  chains  should   be 
about  6  to  8  inches  longer  than  the  dis- 
tance between   the   two   posts,   otherwise 
the  rings  will  bind  when  the  cow  tries  to 
riae,  instead  of  sliding  freely  up  the  post. 
Two  pieces  of  pipe  fitted  together,  as  in 
"ketch,  form  stall   partition  and   help  to 
brace  the  stall  posts. 


In  building  these  stalls,  it  is  first  neces,,- 
ary  to  level  off  your  stable  and  make  and 
install    forms    for    the    concrete    manger 
curb      The  various  sections  of   the  stalls 
should    first    be    assembled       The    street 
elbows  to  l>e  used  on  each  side,  should  be 
attached  to  the  T  fittings      Connect  the 
42  inch  pipes  to  the  street  elbows,  forming 
an  inverted  U     Connect  the  12  inch  pipes 
with   the   tee  forming  an   angle  of  about 
15   degrees   with    the   upright    posts   (see 
sketch).        Now    connect    the    45    degree 
fittings  to  the    12  inch  pipes  and  attach 
the  48  inch  pipe  to  the  45  degree  fittmg 
and  your  stall  is  ready  to  set  up 

The  framed  section  is  now  ready  to  be 
set  in  position  and  after  properly  lining 
them  up  they  are  ready  for  the  pouring 
of  the  concrete.  See  that  the  upright 
posts  and  stall  partition  posts  are  set  in 
at  least  6  or  8  inches  of  concrete  in  order 
to  secure  a  good  strong  job  Be  sure 
also,  to  brace  the  stalls  well  before  you 
start  pouring  concrete,  so  as  to  have  them 

properly  lined  up  when  the  work  is  com- 
pleted 

Thesestalls,  said  Mr.  Horrocks    while 

,ng.  on  the  whole,  but  a  relatively 
«„all  sum  compared  with  standard  stan^ 
chions.  have  all  the  advantages  of  the 
«,.called  standard   type    and   in  add^uon 

give  the  cow,  more  freedom  and  cornfort 
Mr    1  lorrocks  has  had  individual  drink- 
ing cups  installed  m  each  cows  staM      Me 
runs  the  water  pipes  along  the  top  of  the 

curb. 

The   arrangement   of    the   stalls,    water 

supply,  and  other  dairy  barn  appliances 
have  been  satisfactorily  operated  by  Mr 
Horrocks  for  a  number  of  years  and  have 
proven    quite     satisfactory. 

The  construction  work   is  not  difficult 
and  can  be  readily  done  by  anyone  fam- 
.ar  with  general  dairy  and  farm  work. 


e  milk.     1  he  ian»  ."""-  •— -  ^ 

"w:,.;:.  n.,,.,  e.cep.  whe,.  w.,e,  ..  con..«.Uy  «.w,n.  -h-o.^  -'■■ 

""'c::.L"t.n»  .h."  -  ^  -t;i;::t^"ti:"o  j:;:/":rn", 

such  pump  must  obtain  its  P°^*V"' 

gas  engine,  located  outside  the  m.lk  house.  j,„g,.  screened  against 

'       Milk  houses  shall  be  free  of  -"''"";"'';^"^::  "hght  and  vent.lation       It 

flies  and  other  insects.  -^  PJ^^^^^j:  ^:f,Zg  or  room  used  for  domestic 

storing  cans  and  utensils.  ^^^^ 

.        r    u  11^  New  York  or  umbrella  type     All  cans  and 

All  cans  shall  be  of  '^^^'^f^^jJCh.  condemned  when  conditions  are 
l.ds  must  be  in  a  good  condition.     Cans  w... 

as   follows:-  .  ^ff  to  any  considerable  extent. 

I.     When  inside  or  tinned  coating  .»  worn  o 
f  2.     When  badly  rusted.  ,  ^    ^^  ^ith  leaks  not 

^  3.     When  badly  dented  or  with  pockets  above 
"*>  properly  soldered.  l-^  Kv  the  Dairy  Council  inspector 

.„d^-r:?:r-:::L^cr:arL";^^^^^^^ 

delivered  in  such  condemned  cans. 

Cleanlineaa 
I  «f  the  milk  from  the  cans,  cans  and  l.ds 
Immediately  after  the  ^^^J"  ."J  j';;,.7^fore  being  returned  to  the  pro- 
„,ust  be  washed  and  sterilized,  bv  »^^^-3^^  outs.de  of  the  milk  plant  or  to 
ducer.  After  washmg  the  "";  ^^^^^'^^  t  unnecessary  for  farmers  to  enter  the 
its  door  in  such  a  manner  -''^^^^'  ^,  ^^„.  „,,,ide  the  plant  .s  to  be  made 
plant  to  receive  their  cans.  ^^^ ^^^^''^^^J^^,  ,,  ,He  dealer.  Where  conveyors 
by  conveyor,  or  in  any  other  "^^^^^ ^^c.us  within  the  plant  or  i    the  con^ 

^-:'zz::  rrrre'-r  r  .„  .,.=..  u.™  ..y «.  -- ., 

•nil"'-  Transportation  of  Milk 

.         ,r,.lk  must  provide  conveyances  w.th   t.ght 
All   paid  haulers  t--P°;^-«   '"^^^^  ds  loaded,  and  should  either  be  pro- 
sides  at  least  as  high  as  the  »°P  "^^^J/^J^  „,  „„,t  be  covered  with  a  canvas 
vided  with  a  roof  over  the  -"veyance  o    the  c  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 

such  comm 

pro 

ing  from  exposure  to  su..  —  . 

rred'-oTcr-Ke  ™U.    S„cH  ,cin.  <»  b.  p,ov.ded  by  .He  orr.lt  ^LeK 


The  trans- 

lading  from  exposure  to  sun  and  dust  ,      ^^^^^^  ^nJ  receiving  stations 

111  trucks  excepting  those  arriving  a     ermnlr^^^  ^^^^^^    ^^^,^    ^ 

prior  to   10:00  A.   M.  «»f'*,^^'*.  *'■";„  t/prJ.ded  by  the  operator  of  the  truck^ 

the    following    addition    shall    be    added:- 

Sediment  Teata 
p.:.e.  b.y.,  o..be.  4  "-"".. e.„_.b,ee  ...e.  ...b,„  .  pe.od 
ye.r  .b.U  be  ^dM  lo.  •  P."0<i  »!  <••"  <!•>-■ 
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LATEST  MARKET  PRlCtb       | 


By  H.  D.  Allebach 

The  market  on  the  whole  is  still  in  a  somewhat  uncertain  situation  in  the  Phs 
delphia  area. 

After  fn.yUr^nn^  Ky  nnr  F.xiriitive  Committee  and  after  u  thorouuli  investigto 
of  the  situation   in   the  Philadelphia   Milk  Shed,   it  was  decided   that   the  safest  pi, 

would  be  to  continue  the  same  selling  program  during  March 

Drought      Cuts     1930     Crop       February 

Under  this  program.  5%  of  the  established  basi 
sold  as  surplus  milk  and  at  surplus  prices. 

A  careful  survey  of  the  market  shows  us  that  more  basic  milk  is  bemg  prodi 

I      _l  a.L I 1.^*. I      U..      A..*      KssaFAro      ;>u      HliirJ       Fit  ■  I  L  I     \\\*i      ni>4\/     Km 


Ihe  basic  p 
for  ihst  nynlh 
hor 


' r.  n  •   «»«*»*  A"  Delivery  Points 

February  1931.  Inter-State  Prices  at    A     Uelive  y 

The  pr.ce  of  "A"  milk  of  any  ^'ven  ...... ^^.-ent  ^^--:^^^n:^ 

and  bacteria  bonuses  as  mdic.e.l  m    I  able  II. 


.-^••';:.lr;';u:'w.in« 


ilasiificalion. 


(  las.  1.  represented  by. be  amount  of  mdkm 


s:^^^-i;S:^:;e^^-^>!:a.^:!r-":^:.l --'----         ''-'- "'  ^^  "''"• '"""' 


The  value  of  crops  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  1930  was  $2,400,000,000 
below  the  value  of  the  crops  produced  in 
1929.  according  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  1930  crop 
on  December  1  was  estimated  to  be 
worth  $6,274,824,000.  The  decline  in 
value  from  the  previous  year  was  caused 
chiefly  by  the  widespread  decline  in 
prices  but  was  accentuated  by  the  de- 
crease in  production  that  resulted  from 
the  drought. 


as  was  effective  dun 
<iuantily  of  eacii  producer  wi|; 


Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Review  is  printed  the  1951  sani- 
tary regulations  for  the  production  of 
fluid  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed. 
These  regulations,  on  the  whole,  are 
not  very  much  different  from  those  which 
have  been  in  effect  during  the  past  year. 
Some  changes  and  modifications  have 
been  made  but  these  largely  have  to  do 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  same  high 
grade  of  milk  which  the  memljers  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
have  maintained  for  some  years  past. 
One  feature  is  noteworthy,  however. 
Producers  who  are  planning  to  sell  milk 
under  the  Interstate  Selling  Plan  must 
request  inspection  and  are  not  permitted 
to  ship  milk  to  cooperating  dealers  before 
such  inspection  is  made. 

Owing  to  the  expense  necessary  for 
the  printing  and  mailing  of  permits  this 
feature  which  has  been  in  effect  for  some 
years,  will  be  discontinued. 

A  complete  record  of  inspection  reports 
will  however,  continue  to  lie  maintained 
in  the  files  of  the  Dairy  Council,  in  its 
Philadelphia  offices. 

It  was  a  hard  fight,  but  we  have  been 
successful,  while  we  have  enacted  a 
number  of  legislative  bills,  prohibiting 
regulation  and  taxing  oleomargarine,  both 
State  and  Nationally,  the  industry  has 
recently  been  threatened  with  the  whole- 
sale manufacture  and  sale  of  "colored 
oleomargarine." 

The  passage  of  legislation  to  offset  such 
manufacture  has  been  a  bitter  fight  in 
the  National  Congress  and  it  has  lieen 
only  since  early  this  month  that  favorable 
action  has  resulted. 

We  can  now  announce  the  passage  by 
the  National  Congress  of  a  new  bill,  the 
Brigham-Town.send  Oleomargarine  Bill, 
which  provides,  among  other  things  for  a 
tax  of  ten  cents  a  pound  on  such  "colored" 
products. 

Many  phases  of  the  oleomargarine 
manufacturing  and  sales  programs  have 
been  studied  and  we  still  adhere  to  our 
former  statement  that.  "There  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  butter." 
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Club  Cows  Average 

11,130  Pounds  Milk 

Averaging  11,130  pounds  of  milk  for 
the  past  year,  nine  heifers  owned  by 
Clinton  county.  4-1  I  cow  and  calf  club 
mcmf)crs  have  made  outstanding  records, 
A.  B.  Bingham,  assistant  state  club  leader 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  reports. 

liutterfat  production  averaged  387 
I>ounds  for  each  of  these  heifers  in  their 
first  period  of  lactation.  I'our  of  the  heifers 
exceeded  400  pounds  of  buttcrfat  while 
all  but  one  had  better  than  340  pounds. 
Other  averages  were  $263.63  for  value  of 
product,  $102.54  for  feed,  and  $161 .09  for 
value  of  product  above  feed  costs. 


The  general  depression  is  still  with  us. 
In  some  instances  however,  it  may  not 
be  quite  as  acute,  in  that  considerable  aid 
has  been  given  many  who  were  not  only 
out  of  work,  but  lacked  the  necessities 
and  food  to  maintain  existence. 

There  is  still  considerable  work  to  be 
done  and  some  of  that  already  under  way 
must     be    continued. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  period  of 
unemployment  will  soon  become  easier  but 
in  the  meantime  we  must  all  continue  to 
do  our  bit  to  assist  those  in  need. 


Tu.ers    shall  m  addition  thereto  make  tne  lo.iu-...,  -- - 

>ll  milk 

ilk 

^  ..lilk   t'r.Klucers     ". —   •  -  ■  ,,,11, 

,,,e,.<.f  said  A--'^'-;^-';^  ,)„„y  Council.  2c   per    100  pound.  (46-/,  quart.)  of   all   milk 


I'-*   lu  iHHiied   wiiti 
<»■"«"  "„l,  .  c     .     M.irv  Council     2c   ,«r    100  pounds  (461/2  quarts  )of 

•^       (21      I"  '""     "         I      ...I   A..,.r.i.tion 


^-«i^'"krl^:i:ta 


International  Harvester 
Company  Holds  One 
Hundred  Year  Celebra- 
tion of  McCormick 
Reaper. 

On  the  afternoon  of  f'cbruary  19th,  ap- 
proximately three  hundred  guests  of  the 
International  I  larvester  Company  as- 
sembled at  the  Carmen  Theatre.  Phila- 
delphia, to  see  a  film  en.itled  "Romance 
of  the  Reaper."  This  film  showed  the 
development  of  the  McCormick  Reaper 
as  it  was  assembled  piece  by  piece  by 
young  Cyrus  I  lall  McCormick  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  in  his  blacksmith 
shop  on  his  father's  farm  in  a  quiet  back- 
country  neigliborhood  in  Virginia.  The 
development  of  the  reaper  was  also  shown 
in  its  different  stages  up  to  the  combine 
of  the  present  day. 

Pollowing  the  showing  of  this  picture, 
the  guests  were  taken  lo  the  Benjamin 
Iranklin  1  lotel  in  F'hiladelphia.  to  attend 
a  centennial  ban<)uet  which  was  presided 
over  by  I  I  A.  Maloney,  General  Manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  branch  of  the  Inter- 
national I  larvester  Company. 

Mr.  Maloney,  in  making  the  opening 
address,  said  in  part,  "the  reaper  and 
other  farm  machines  which  soon  followed 
it,  had  straightened  out  the  bent  back  of 
the  farmer,  freed  him  from  heart-breaking, 
back-breaking   drudgery    of    hand    labor. 


A  careful  survey  of  tne  marKei  snows  us  mai  muic  uusii.  liiim  i.^  L,ci..f;  I'lvxlucc 
on  the  whole,  than  can  be  marketed  by  our  buyers  as  fluid  milk  1  his  may  be  A 
in  a  large  measure,  to  the  continued  lack  of  employment,  which  still  has  an  impork 
bearing  on  total  sales. 

Your  association  through  its  executive  committee  is  not  endeavoring  to  pentlj 
the  producer,  but  it  must  be  brought  forcibly  to  their  attention,  that  there  is  anan 
supply  of  milk  under  existing  buying  conditions  and  some  method  must  be  arrive! 
in  order  to  bring  the  situation  to  the  full  realization  of  the  producers. 

If  by  adhering  to  the  demands  of  the  market,  as  far  as  basic  milk  is  concern^ 
and  production  is  reduced  5%.  then  the  basic  price  will  apply  to  95%  of  your  «ul 
lished  quantity  and  the  remainder  of  your  supply  will  be  sold  at  surplus  prices    Pl 
example:      If  a  farmer  has  an  established  basic  quantity  for   1931  of  50(K)  lbs.  tiui,^ 
producing  that  amount  of  milk,  he  would  be  paid  basic  price  for  all  that  milk  as  un 
ordinary  circumstances,  but  under  the  present  plan,  he  will  receive  only  4750  lb« 
basic  price  and  250  lbs.  would  be  paid  for  at  surplus  price.      On  the  other  hand  ifj 
producer  reduces  his  supply  by  5%  or  250  lbs.  he  would  receive  basic  price  for  all 
milk,  providing  he  is  not  producing  above  his  basic  quantity. 

An  economical  way  of  adjusting  production  to  meet  market  conditions  is  lof 
rid  of  your  boarder  cows.  The  boarder  cow  is  a  menace  to  the  fluid  milk  sup^ 
Why  feed  and  care  for  such  cows?  Their  production  does  not  pay  for  their  feedg 
keep  and  in  addition,  it  reduces  the  earning  capacity  of  your  herd.  Why  make; 
good  producing  cow  pay  for  the  keep  of  the  unprofitable  producer. 

Know  the  individual  producing  ability  of  every  cow  in  your  herd  and  send  tht 
profitable  cows  to  the  butcher.  You  will  make  money  in  the  long  run  by  such  a  progri. 
At  current  market  prices  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  use  your  excess  producU 
on  the  farm,  in  fact,  use  more  dairy  products  in  your  own  home.  Irom  a  standpoi 
of  food  value,  they  are  hard  to  beat,  and  at  pre.sent  low  prices,  they  are  particulir 
economical. 

It  may  be  hard  to  believe,  but  we  still  find  it  true,  that  butter  substitutes  arebd 
extensively  used  in  the  rural  sections  of  our  territory  and  the  use  of  such  producUda 
not  help  the  dairy  industry.     We  are  firm  believers  in  the  u.se  of  our  own  dairy  pr.. 
and  the  more  we  use  them,  the  better  will  be  the  demand. 

In  conclusion  I  would  ask  our  readers  to  study  carefully  the  article  printed  in 
!  of  the  "Review"  on  page  2  entitled  "Dairy  Production  Outlook." 
This  article  portrays  very  clearly  the  situation  as  computed  from  our  own  fAtt 
is  worth  your  careful  reading.     Evidently  we  do  not  want  to  overdo  our  producta| 
if  we  wish  to  maintain  our  present  satisfactory  market  conditions. 

February  Butter  Market 
The  butter  market,  notwithstanding  heavy  production,  has  maintained  a  to 
even  price  level.  Ninety-two  score  butter,  solid  packetJ.  New  York  City,  at  the  ope 
ing  of  the  month,  sold  at  29c  per  lb.  There  was  an  early  decline  of  a  cent,  but  by  as. 
month  it  reached  30c.  During  the  last  half,  however,  prices  were  lower  and  do«t 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  at  28V^c. 

Statistical  conditions  as  of  February  first,  indicated  storage  holdings  as  belt 
46,771,000  lbs  as  compared  to  60,230.000  lbs  on  Feb.  1st,  1930  and  u  five  year  averif 
of  34, 1  I  7,000  lbs 

Reports  received  late  in  the  month  indicate  that  buyers  in  general  were  inclined: 
express  more  confidence  in  the  market  and  were  anticipating  further  moderate  advuw 
in  prices,  while  at  the  same  time  others  took  an  opposite  view  of  the  situation. 
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Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Dept.  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
average  operations  of  all  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  field 
men  in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general  membership  work,  for 
the  month  of  December,  1930  and 
January,  1931. 

Dec. 
No.  Tests  Made 8950 


No.  Plants  Investigated 
No.  Membership  Calls.  .  . 
No.  Calls  on  Members  . . . 
No.  1  lerd  Samples  Tested 
No.  New  Members  Signed 

No.  Cows  Signed 436 

No   Transfers  Made I  I 

No.  Meetings  Attended.  .         16 
No.  Attending  Meetings       1496 


44 

97 

220 

420 

51 


Jan. 

8007 

30 

88 

319 

808 

34 

224 

9 

15 

1262 


and  ushered  in  the  most  marvelous  and 
glorious  century  of  human  history."  Ad- 
dresses followed  by  New  Jersey  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Wm.  B.  Duryee,  Dr.  E.  J. 
Cattell.  Grant  Wright  and  others. 


March  Milk  Prices 

Under  agreement  made  De- 
cember 12,  1931,  with  co-operat- 
ing buyers,  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  basic  milk  during  March, 
1931,  will  be  as  noted  below. 

The  price  of  basic  milk,  3  p«f 
cent  butterfat  content,  F.O.B. 
Philadelphia,  for  March  will. 
subject  to  market  condition!, 
be  $2.89  per  hundred  pound*  or 
6.2  cents  per  quart. 

The  price  of  basic  milk  de- 
livered at  receiving  stations  in 
the  51-60  mil.'  zone,  for  March, 
3  per  cent  butterfat  content 
will,  subject  to  market  condi- 
tions,  be  $2.31  per  hundred 
pounds,  with  the  usual  differ- 
entials and  variations  at  other 
mileage  points. 

SURPLUS  MILK 
Surplus  milk  shipped  during 
March,  will  be  paid  for  by 
co-operating  buyers,  on  the 
average  price  of  92  score  butter 
solid  packed.  New  York  City. 


Test 
Per  Cent. 
3. 

J. 05 
3  1 
3.1* 
3  2 
3  2i 
3  ) 
3.35 
3  4 
.      345 
3  5 
3  55 
3  6 
3  65 
3  7 
3.75 

3  8 
1  «5 
i  <i 
).')5 
4. 
405 

4  1 
4.15 
4.2 
4  25 
4  3 
4  35 
4  4 
4  45 
4  5 
3.55 
4.6 
465 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4  85 
4  9 
4  95 
5. 


BASIC  PRICF. 

February, 1931 

FOB.    Philadelphili 

Grade  B   Market    Milk 

lU»>cQ"a"''*y 

Per   ItX)  l.l>» 

$2    »'» 

2  91 

2  93 

2  95 

2  97 
2.99 

3  01 
3  03 
3.05 
3.07 
3  OT 
3    11 
3    13 
3.15 
3   17 
3  91 
3  21 
3  23 
3  25 
3  27 
3  29 
3  31 
3  33 
3    35 
3    37 
3  39 
3.41 
3.41 
3.4i 
J.47 
3  49 
3  51 
3  53 
3.5S 
3.S7 
3.59 
3.61 
3.63 
3.6S 
3.67 
3.69 


Price 
Per   «Jl.    ) 
6   2 
6  25 
6   3 
6   35 
6  4 
6  45 
6.5 
6  3 
6.35 
6.6 
6.6» 
6.7 
6.7S 
6.6 
6.8 
6.63 
6.9 
6.95 
7. 
7. 
7.1 
7  1 

6  15 

7  2 
7  25 
7   3 
7  35 
7.4 
7  4 
7  45 
7  5 
7  55 
7  6 
7  65 
7  65 
7   7 
7   75 
7  « 
7.85 
7.9 
7  95 


BASIC  PRICE 
Country  Receving  Stationa 

Q„„..t..n.arerr^D,^n..'nUna^ta.i^^^ 

charge..  ^.^^.^^^  ^,„ 

|>e,  100  Lb. 
268 


Miles 

I  to     10  inc. 

20  " 

30  " 

40  " 

50  •' 

60  ■' 

70  " 

80  " 

90  " 


Price 

i%  Milk 

$2.39 


II  to 
21  to 
31  lo 
41  to 
51  to 
61  to 
71  to 
Rl  to 
91  lo  KK) 

101  to  1 10 

I I I  to  I  20 
121  to  130 
Ml  to  140 
Ml  to  150 
151  lo  160 
161  to  170 
171  to  180 
181  to  I'M) 
191  lo  200 
201  to  210 
211  to  220 
221  to  230 
231  to  240 
241  lo  250 
251  to  260 
261  to  270 
271  to  280 
281  to  290 
291  to  300 


.263 
.909 
.31) 
.W 
.943 
.364 
.374 
.369 
.399 
.414 
.424 
.434 
.450 
.460 
.475 
480 
.4'Xt 
.505 
.510 
.520 
.535 
540 
550 
.556 
.566 
.576 
581 
.596 
.600 


37 

35 

34 

32 

31 

29 

28 

.27 

26 

2.24 

2  23 

2  22 


21 

20 

18 

18 

17 

15 

15 

14 

.12 

2  12 

2  11 

2.10 

2  09 

2  08 

2  08 

2  06 

2  06 


FEBRUARY  SURPLUS  PRICE 
At    All  Recelvln*  .Stationa 

Te.tPerCen'l'"'p"'0".!->"- 


FEBRUARY  SURPLU^j.^f'^^ 
F.  O.  B.  PhilaHelphla 

Claa.   1    .  , 
l>e,  |(K)1.I.». 
$1    28 


30 
32 
34 
36 
38 
40 
42 
44 
46 
48 
50 
52 
54 
.56 

1.58 

1.60 

1.62 

1.64 

1.66 

I.6B 

1.70 
I.S2 
1.74 
1.76 
1.78 
1. 80 
1.82 
I  84 
I   86 
I    88 
I  .90 
1.92 
I   94 
I    96 

1  98 

2  00 
2  02 
2  04 
2  06 
2  08 


Per    Qt. 
2    75 
2.8 
2.85 
2.9 
2  9 

2  95 
3. 

3  05 
3  1 

3   15 

3  2 

3.2 

3  25 

3  3 

3.35 

3.4 

3  45 

3  5 

3  5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3,7 

3.75 

3  8 

3.8 

3.85 

3  9 

3  95 
4. 

4  05 
4   1 
4.1 

4    15 
4  2 
4  25 
4.3 
4.35 
4  4 
4  4 
4  45 


3 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3  2 
3  25 
3.3 
3.35 

3.4 

3  45 

3  5 

3.55 

3  6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.83 

'•2. 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.13 

4.2 

4.23 

*4:'33 

4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4  6 
4  65 
4  7 
4  75 
4  8 
4  85 
4  9 
4  95 
5. 


$0  71 
0.73 
0.75 
0.77 
0.79 
0.81 
0.83 
0.85 
0  87 
0  89 
0  91 
0  93 
0.95 
0  97 

0  99 
1.01 

1  03 
I  05 
I  07 
1   09 


II 

13 

15 

17 

19 

21 

23 

25 

.27 

.29 

.31 

33 

35 

37 

39 

41 

43 

45 

47 

49 

51 


Table   I      Base  Prices  at 


'A"   Milk   Delivery   Points 


Delivery  Point 

lk4.U.. 


F.O.B. 
F.O.B. 
F.O.B. 
F.OB. 


MAM!-'    0|.' 
DKl.lVI.KY  TOINI 

Phila.  Terminal  Market 

47lh  ami  l.ancualer 

3Ut  an.!  C  hestnut 

Halilwin  IJaines 

liteuninncr-Dairica 

Other  Terminal  Markets  FOB. 

Au.lulion.  N.J |..o.n. 

(amrlen.  N.J     |.  ()  H.  Ie»i     9tls. 

Nornslown.  la    1    O  13    1«-»h  30  els. 

W.lm.ntiton.  Del '  •^• 

Receiving  Stationa 

An«elni«.  I'a 

Heritor.!.  P«         

Hri.lgelon.  N.  J 

Byer».  Pa     _ 

C"urryville.  Pa 

Gushcn.  Pa.*       

I  lunling.lon.  Pa 

Kellon.  Pa.     

Kiml)erton.  Pa 

I.an.lenl.ern.  Pa 

Mercer^burg.  Pa 

Nuntua,  Del 

Oxior.l.  Pa 

Kclllill.  Pa 

Kingor*.  N.  J 

Kushl«nfl.  Pa.^ 

Waynesboro,  Pa 

Williamsburg.  Pa 

Yerkes.  Pa         

Ziegler.ville.  Pa 


Minimum  Hulterlat 

'i'l-sl  l<e<)Uirement  in 

l-'.rtcct  at  Delivery 

Per  (  enl 


01) 
(N) 
(H) 
(H) 

(H) 
00 
00 
00 


Ba«  Price  of  3  50% 
Milk  per  I  CO  Lb". 

$3.09 
3.09 
3  09 
3  09 

3  09 
3  ()"» 


(H) 
79 


41 
261 
31 
41 
261 
51 
201 
51 
41 
41 
IHI 
Ml 
51 
51 
51 
31 
181 
221 
31 
41 


50 

270 
40 
50 

270 
W) 

210 
W) 
50 
50 
l')0 
140 
60 
60 
60 

-  40 

190 

230 

40 

50 


3  70 
3  70 

3  70 

4  10 
3.70 


3 
3 

3 

4 

3 

3. 

3. 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 


I  OB.  PbiU. 


Isl  .Surplus  Price F  O  B  AH  Kei .  Sla. 

I»l  Surplus  Price i  .v^." 


70 
70 
70 
00 
70 
70 
.70 
70 
.70 
00 
(K) 
70 
70 
70 
70 

t  00 
A 


52 

28 

54 

52 

28 

39 
2  34 
2  51 
2  52 
2  52 
2.35 
2.41 
2  51 
2.51 
2.51 
2  54 
2  25 
2  32 
2  54 
2  52 

1.48 
0.91 


•Basea  onOx.or-l,  P-^  1"^  12  -J'  l^ri'l':  in  effect  (or  Basic  M.IW  at  eacK  Receiving  S.a.ion 
A-    Same  Huller.al   Minimum   Ke..u,rem  ^^^   ..^.,    ^.^^ 

and  Bacteria  Payments  A»>ove  d«»  ^ 


Table  II     Total  B.F.  ai 


Hutlerfat 

lest 
Per  Cent 


Premium  tor  Butterfat 

Cm  lent 
Above  3. 50".: 


Toul  combinea  payment  .-»;■-'•-  'l^'T^^tlr:::^ 
bonus   above   ba»e   price   liejr 

.  .  "^  j*t'  ?    n  of^fch  cU..  of  bacteria  requirement) 
(See  note  1  for  aefinilion  of  each  ciaaa 


ajinNTHLY  BASIC  PRICE  OF  GRADE  B 
MONTHLY  BASl^^^         MILK 

3  per  cent  butterfat  cont.^nJt^.^__^^ 


l'(29 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
AuKust 
September 
Octotier 

November 

I)ecem^>er 
1930 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Augunt 

September 
October 
November 
Oecemlwr 

vn\ 

January 
February 


MONTHLY  SURPLUS  PRICES 

4'',:  At  All  Receiving  Stationa 

Class  I 

2  26 

2  36 

2  31 


15 
15 
06 
()0 
05 
17 

03 
96 


Class  11 
I  88 
I  96 
I  92 
1  79 
I  79 
I  71 


74 
41 
45 
51 
39 
29 
.36 
51 
88 
89 
74 
40 


n 
II 


1928 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

1929 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
Orlober 
November 
Decemljer 

1930 
January 
February 
March 
April 

May 
tune 

July 

August 

September 

Orlober 
November 
I  Jecember 

1931 
January 
February 


FOB 
Per  Cwt 


29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 


Phila. 
Quarts 
7    1 
7 
7. 
7 
7 

7 


3    29 

3.29 

3.41 

3.41 

3.29 

3.29 

3.29 

3  29 


54 
54 
54 
44 


I 
I 

35 
35 

I 

I 

I 

I 

6 
.6 

6 

4 


station  50  mile 
xone  per  cwt. 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 

2  71 
2.71 
2.83 
2.83 
2  71 


IV 

V 

— 

.15 

None 

.18 

.02 

.21 

.04 

.24                 .06 

.27                  08 

.30                   10 

33                  .12 

.36                  .14 

.39 

.16 

.42 

.18 

.45 

.20 

.48 

.22 

.51 

.24 

.54 

.26 

.57 

.28 

.60 

.30 

.63 

.32 

.66 

.34 

69 

.36 

72 

.38 

.75 

.40 

.79                 .42 

83                  .44 

87 

.46 

.91 

.48 

.95 

.50 

.99 

.52 

1.03 

.54 

1.07 

.56 

l.ll 

.58 

1.15 

.60 

1    19 

.62 

1   23 

.64 

1   27 

.66 

1   31 

.68 

1   35 

.70 

1    39 

.72 

1    43 

.74 

1    47 

.76 

151        1          .78 

1   55 

.80 

1    59 

.82 

1.63 

.84 

1    67 

.86 

1    71 

.88 

1   75 

.90 

1   79 

.92 

1   83 

.94 

1   87 

.96 

1   91 

.98 

1.95 

1        1.00 

III.  IV,  V. 


-Shippers  will  r"''  r,  "' V™:,nls  between  0-30,.mW. 


i;.>T5l^"«o"sV^iM".itf7^r  'if' 


count  ia 


T,arWet.lel.verv  P"'""'Z'7;,„„  0-10,000, 
(2)  l\  receiving  station  arliyeryjK.ints  between  ^_.  ^^^^^ 


lalion  ar..v., , -,  ,  "  ?s  «r?;«-r  100  lbs,  if  the  bacteria  count .. 

::w,ll  MU.Ii.v  for  Class    1  bonus  ..f  ^^  «;<;,',> ,o„0. 
oVat  terminal  market  .lelivery  P-";^:,*'f.".7:'^„  10.001   50.0(K). 


(2)  at  receiving  station  .leiivr.y  i 


71 

71 

71 

96 

% 

96 

87 


29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 


3  07 

2.89 
2.89 


7. 

7. 

7. 

7. 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
6 


71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 


<  el.vrry  point  «"."',"'*'"(',  ,l,ove  3.50 
1  /lO  per  cent  f ■•V'"'V."A"A ,' .    ^eouirei 


In  other  words,  no 
will  be  I>aia  unless 


6    2 
'6.2 


2.71 
2.49 

2.31 
2.31 


X-X^m.n:m:;pe;..;err.nl^.  the^   eb^ 

delivery  point  where  aelivere,!  am  ,„„    luly   August.  September  ana  October. 

.  .There  are  no  Cass  HI  or  Class  IV  Shippers  auring  May.  June.  July. 
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MILK    PRODUCERS   REVIEW 


HOME-^HEALTH 


Using  Brains  in  This 

^'  ^         Economic  Crisis 

Dr.  Hannnh   McK   Lyons 


ELIZABETH  McG.  ORR,  Editor 


t' .  spirit  oj  the  lanii  ii'a.f  /lowinp, 
into  her,  and  her  on'n  spirit, 
slrenijthenfd  and  rejre.rhed,  was  Jlovi'ing 
aoain  to\.K'ard  lijt.  .  . 
it'hile  the  soil  endured,  while  the  seasons 
bloomed  and  dropped,  while  the  ancient 
heneficient  ritual  oJ  sowini)  and  reapmij 
inoi-ed  in  the  Jields,  she  knew  she  would 
net'er  despair  oJ  contentment." 

El-I.EN  Gl.ASCOW 

in  "Barren  Ground." 


Women  We've  Met 

"The  home  is  more  important  than  too 
many  club  organizations"  is  the  way  one 
mother  expressed  it  when  she  was  asked 
how  she  found  timt  to  make  her  home  and 
yard  attractive. 

There  are  six  children  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Williams  of  Oak 
Grove,  Maryland,  who  believe  that  they 
have  escaped  many  problems  by  making 
their  own  home  more  attractive  to  the 
children  than  any  other  place.  In  order 
to  do  this  the  Williams  have  not  spent 
money,  but  they  have  spent  time.  Not 
alone  in  little  touches  to  the  inside  of 
their  home,  but  particularly  in  the  atten- 
tion they  have  given  to  the  appearances 
of  the  grounds. 

The  planting  of  evergreens  around  the 
Williams  home  receives  the  enviable  com- 
ment of  many  a  passerby  who.  however, 
often  fails  to  realize  that  none  of  the 
shrubbery  has  been  bought  but  that  it  all 
consists  of  native  evergreens  such  as  cedar, 
spruce  and  loblolly  pines  transplanted 
from  nearby  woods.  Mr.  Williams  has 
successfully  moved  cedars  as  tall  as  six 
feet,  although  he  has  learned  not  to  expect 
all  of  the  young  trees  to  live.  When  they 
fail  do  so,  he  patiently  replants. 

The  children  have  become  enthusiastic 
beautifiers  of  the  place  and  have  helped 
Mrs.  Williams  to  make  fern  and  flower 
beds.  You'll  find  that  the  back  yard  is 
quite  as  attractive  as  the  front  yard. 
Cedars  have  been  massed  effectively  even 
against  the  side  of  the  bam. 


^^M  1 


Flower  Bedi  add  to  the  appcarani:*  of  the 

Munford  Schumann  home,  naar 

Quakartown,  Pennsylvania 


Do««  your  backyard  look  like  thU  one  of  the 
Caaaell's,  near  Manhelm,  Pennsylvania? 

"And  we  all  have  about  as  much  fun 
together  as  any  family  could"  declared 
Mrs.  Williams  who  thinks  nothing  of 
packing  six  good  lunches  every  morning 
and  being  in  readiness  to  show  interest 
in  the  various  activities  of  the  children 
when  they  arrive  home  from  school  in  the 
afternoon. 


Gettinfif  Ready  for  the  Spring  Gardening* 


Long  before  you  smell  spring  in  the  air 
and  the  green  things  in  the  ground,  you 
must  start  preparing  your  outdoor  gar- 
Pen,  says  the  Elxtension  Service  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  in  an  outline  for 
a  flower  garden  project  conducted  in 
various  counties  of  the  state. 

The  plants  for  your  garden  should  be 
governed  by  a  few  fundamental  principles 
if  you  wish  to  have  real  success.  So,  the 
first  to  be  considered  should  be  the  loca- 
tion of  the  flower  beds. 

Practically  all  annuals  succeed  best 
when  grown  in  locations  exposed  to  the 
full  sun,  at  least,  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  day.  This  is  often  the  determining 
factor  in  the  selection  of  a  place  for  the 
flower  garden. 


while  perfectly  proper  in  the  formal,  en- 
closed garden,  loses  its  significance  when 
transferred  to  the  more  or  less  informal 
setting  of  the  average  rural  home  grounds. 

Even  in  formal  gardens,  the  modern 
tendency  is  to  develop  the  plantings 
around  a  central,  unbroken  grass  panel. 

The  width  of  beds  influences  greatly 
the  arrangement  of  the  different  kinds 
of  flowers  in  the  border.  Beds  which 
may  be  worked  from  both  sides  can  be 
six  feet  wide,  while  those  to  be  worked 
from  one  side  only,  should  not  be  more 
than  three  feet  wide. 

In  the  wider  beds,  the  taller  plants 
should  be  placed  in  the  center  if  they  are 
to  be  observed  from  both  sides. 

The  gardener  has  wide  choices  in  the 


■  ,.■■•  V;^9^ 

IB 

1  1. 

at^_- 

A  Farm  Home  Made  Attractive  with  Shrubbery. 
The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Casaell,  R.  D.,  Manhaim,  Pa. 


Most  permanent  and  satisfying  results 
are  usually  those  obtained  by  a  lawn  as  a 
foundation  with  trees  making  a  frame 
for  the  house  and  giving  grateful  shade, 
accompanied  by  shrubs  and  permanent 
flowers  to  round  off  the  corners  and  give 
an  air  of  naturalness  and  homelikeness. 

So,  one  may  say  that  annuals  are  grown 
for  two  purposes:  to  produce  an  attrac- 
tive effect  in  the  garden  and,  to  furnish 
cut  flowers  for  the  house. 

When  annuals  are  grown  for  cut  flowers, 
the  best  arrangement  is  to  plant  them  in 
the  vegetable  garden.  This  way  they  are 
more  easily  cared  for  and  give  better  re- 
sults than  when  grown  in  the  closely 
planted  bed.  However,  only  certain  varie- 
ties are  suitable  for  use  as  cut  flowers. 
Many  others  are  adapted  mainly  for  bed- 
ding purfioses. 

When  garden  effect  is  desired,  the  loca- 
tion of  beds  in  relation  to  other  features 
of  the  yard,  should  be  given  careful 
thought.  The  common  practice  of  locat- 
ing round  beds  in  the  open  lawn  should 
be  avoided  as  a  general  rule.  Such    uae. 


selection  and  arrangements  of  annuals. 
The  number  of  possible  combinations  is 
almost  infinite.  Care  in  planning 'may 
greatly  improve  the  resulting,  effect  with- 
out adding  to  the  work  of  caring  for  the 
garden. 

It  is  particularly  in  the  use  of  color  that 
effective  results  may  be  obtained.  Per- 
haps the  most  charming  effects  are  to  be 
secured  through  the  use  of  delicate  hues, 
lavenders,  pale  yellows  and  pinks. 

Bold  masses  of  strong  colors  should  be 
used  with  restraint.  More  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  use  of  annuals  such 
as  verbenas,  petunias,  phlox  and  lark- 
spur, in  separate  colors  rather  than  in 
mixtures. 

If  the  beds  are  small,  an  entire  bed 
may  be  given  over  to  a  single  type.  In  a 
long  border,  however,  more  pleasing 
results  may  be  secured  by  developing 
narrow,  irregular  groups  running  the  long 
way  of  the  bed. 


'Estrsct  from  the  outline  (or  the  Home  Flower 
Garden  project  conducted  by  the  Bstension 
5>ervice  of  the  Univeriity  of  Maryland. 


A  Glimpse  of  the  White  House  Conference 


If  you  have  been  watching  all  reports 
of  the  White  1  louse  Conference  on  Child 
I  lealth  and  wishing  you  could  play  a  part 
in  this  great  movement  you  will  be  glad 
to  know  you  are  expected  to  help  and 
your  call  is  a  very  definite  one. 

The  theme  that  seemed  to  run  through 
many  of  the  meetings  was  that  know- 
ledge is  at  hand  but  we  have  not  used 
it.  The  fact  of  this  failure  must  be  put 
before  every  school  district  and  every 
home.  The  late  Dr.  Bird  T.  Baldwin 
once  told  an  audience,   "I  can  make  the 


research  and  give  you  the  facts,  but  it 
is    yours    to    use    them." 

The  committees  working  in  Washington 
have  given  us  the  facts.  It  is  ours  to  plan 
the  machinery  whereby  these  facts  will 
be  gotten  to  every  parent  and  everyone  in 
anyway  connected  with  child  life. 

In  order  that  we  ourselves  as  individ- 
uals all  over  the  country  may  have  the 
facts,  the  governor  of  each  state  is  being 
asked  to  call  a  miniature  White  1  louse 
Conference.  Kach  .State  will  study  its 
own  conditions,  decide  on  the  things 
needed  to  be  done  and  and  on  the  best 
way   to  attack   the  problems. 


=1 


(continued  from  last  month) 


our 


thought    of    last 


i      yi.l.i'     I  i<ri(f(M/if  (  .•      fiiitt    t*i  t  ivvtl,  lir^ 

I  ^  sprini/  is  around  the  corner,  yj, 
month  we  are  hopinn  that  i/ou  wi 
iliiY  .come  thouiiht  and  lai/  .rome  plaruL 
"the  /''arm  lieautiful" .  It  is  not  monn 
hut  care  which  males  the  i/rounds  aroum 
,Vi>tir  liome  attractice  to  cisttors  and  ^ 
pleasure  to  you  who  lice  in  it 


Don't  Mortgage 

the  Family's  Healt 


Let    us   contmuc 

„„th    that   in  an  economic  crisis  more 
month,  ina  ,.     _   ^,^  ^ — I   »„  ««t,.h 

otner    ii>i 


that   in 
than  any 
carel 
been  sai' 


,e  wc  need 


\   any    ^ ..  ift  U 

(ully  the  dietary  of  our  family.    It  has 

d   if  best  things  are  obtained     one 

must  either  give   money   or    time."    Our 

t  of  money  i«  lessened  so  it  is  well 

the  other  factor,  "time"     to 

ke  the  balance  that  will  give  us  the  re- 


amoun 

that  we  use 

ma! 

quiri 


"When  money  is  scarce,  careful  plu 
ning,  thoughtful  marketing  and  ski  i 
preparation  of  meals  are  necessary  ify;, 
are  to  live  within  a  reduced  income  witi 
out  lowering  the  resistance  of  the  fiimi 
to  disease,  particularly  on  the  part  oltii, 
child,  not  only  in  the  present  but  throun 
out  the  future",  says  a  booklet  "Feed! 
the  Family  of  Five  for  F'ight-twenty-tw, 
Week",  just  published  by  the  Phiiaiie 
phia  Inter-State  Dairy  Counci". 

In  order  to  buy  the  most  for  your  ma 
ey,  and  at  the  same  time  continue  heal: 
protection,  four  suggestions  are  made 
this  booklet.  "First,  one  quart  of  mii 
for  every  child  and  one  pint  for  etc 
adult.  One  quart  of  milk  provides  om 
half  of  all  daily  food  needs  in  energy,  mi 
erals  and  vitamins  in  the  least  expensiv 
form. 

"5>econd,  due  tu  the  necessity  in  htr. 
times  for  cheap  body  fuel,  you  must  bui 
more  cereals  than  if  you  had  more  monr 
to  spend. 

"Third,  provide  one  fresh  vegetibit 
daily.  All  fresh  vegetables  help  to  ket; 
the  blood  stream  of  the  Ixxly  from  bt 
coming  acid.  An  acid  condition  lowcn 
resistance  to  disease. 

"Fourth,  One  pound  of  dried  fruit  ictu 
ally  provides  three  pounds  of  bulk  wK« 
ready  to  serve.  I  lowever,  it  is  essenlii 
that  you  serve  some  fresh  fruit  two  or 
three  times  a  week". 

"F'eeding  the  F'amily  of  Five  for  Eight 
twenty-two  a  Week"  contains  suggested 
menus  for  a  week,  a  weekly  market  lilt 
short-cuts  in  preparation  and  selection oi 
food,  and  a  number  of  "E'.conomy  R^ 
cipes."  The  Philadelphia  Inter-Ststt 
Dairy  Council  will  mail  you  a  copy  of  thii 
new  booklet  upon  request. 


-I  :u";;«lneeds  in  order  that  lowered  resist- 
ance may  not  allow  us  to  later  fall  a  prey 

the  ills  of  deficiency  diseases. 

our    study    of     the 
to    C    and    at    once 


to 

As    we    continue 
Vitamins,   we   come 

think  of  that  disease  known  as  scurvy 
At  once  comes  a 
for  you  say. 
day.  of  long  ago  slow  sea  voyages  when 
here  was  not  proper  food"  but  the 
V,|ing   of    satisfaction    will    not    last    as 

E,    see    the     dentist      examining 
child's    mouth,    and    finding    a 

caries,   etc,      1  le 


feeling  of   satisfaction, 
••Oh    that    belonged    to   the 


the 
bleeding 


condition  of   the  gums 

pronounces  it  a  mild  case  of  scurvy.    Yes. 

a  land  with   plenty  of   foods,   but  we  do 

not  eat  or  care  for  the  variety  we  ought 
to  have  in  our  diet. 

In  the  United  States  government 
bulletins,  we  find  that  a  decided  short- 
age of  Vitamin  C  is  followed  by  scurvy^ 
A  disease  characterized  by  stiffness  and 
wreness  of  the  joints,  soreness  of 
gums  and  loosening  of  the  teeth. 
has  been  observed  that  on  diets  deficient. 
but  not  entirely  lacking  in  vitamin  C. 
irritable  and  lacking 
lly,    and 


the 
It 


normal 


rheumatism, 
this 


i 


"Growing  Early  Vegetable  Plants  Un- 
der Glass"  is  the  subject  of  Circular  No 
I  35  issued  by  the  Division  of  Agricultural 
Flxtension  of  Pennsylvania  State  Colleje. 
"The  family  vegetable  garden.  Circuli 
120  may  also  be  secured  for  the  asking 


"I 


"Favorite  Recipes 

from  Our  Readers" 

Smoked  Pork  Chops 

Cook  one  pound  of  small  smoked  pork 
chops  over  a  slow  fire,  without  browning 
Cook  chopped  cabbage  in  salted  water 
until  tender.  1  leap  the  cabbage  on  plat' 
ter,  and  lay  chops  over  cabbage.  Drew 
with  catsup  and  serve. 

Mr.s.  Su.san  S.  Brown, 

North  East.  Cecil  County,  Md 
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MAKING  MILK  , 

WITH  LESS  FEED/ 


L' 


1Y 


"A 


Angel  Food  Cake 

I  '/2  cups  granulated  sugar 
I  cup  pastry  flour 
I  tsp.  cream  of  tarter 
1 2  eggs 

Sift  together  eight  times.  Then  si" 
flour  and  sugar  and  cream  of  tarter  to- 
gether three  times. 

Mrs.  F.  C 


children    become 

m  stamina,    fail    to    grow 

are  less  resistant    to    infectious   diseases. 

Shortage  of  vitamin  C  is  thought   to  be 

an  important   factor   in   tooth  decay  and 

in   much    of    the    so  called 

Because   the    body    does    not    store 

vitamin,   the   diet    should    include    at    all 

times  an  abundance  of   foods  containing 

We  think  of  Vitamin  C  as  the    elusive 
vitamin     because     so     easily     destroyed. 
Long   cooking    or    careless    cooking,    use 
of  soda   in    cooking   vegetables    destroys 
It  m  whole  or  partially.     I  lence  the  need 
for   eating    .some    raw    food    every    day. 
We  find  the  fresh  raw  fruits  very  accept- 
able     Among   the   vegetables   giving   us 
Vitamin  C  are  tomatoes,  celery,   carrots, 
raw   cabbage,    lettuce,    water    cress    and 
any  others  that  can  be  eaten  and  digested 
in  the  uncooked    state.      (See    February 
issue.    Milk    Producers    Review     for 
Regular   Place   for    Kaw   Cabbage") 
When  we  say  "Vitamin  D "        imi 
ately  we  think  of  the  50  or  80%  of  our 
.ittle  children    suffering    with    rickets    at 
some  point   in    childhood.      "Rickets,    is 
concerned  with  the  normal  metabolism  of 
calcium  and  phosphorous  at  all  ages.  This 
is  not  alone  a  disease  of  childhhod.      In 
children  rickets  is  the  most  common  result 
of  a  diet  poorly  balanced  in  Vitamin  D. 
calcium    and    phosphorus.       A    generous 
amount  of  this  vitamin  in  the  diet  or  its 
equivalent   in   sunlight,    is  probably   also 
a    factor    in    the    prevention    of    dental 
caries,  and  a  means  of   preventing  other 
less  prominent    disturbances    of    mineral 
metabolism. 

food  stuffs  suitable   for   human   con- 
sumption  are    almost    without    exception 
deficient  in  Vitamin  D      Only  fish  eating 
peoples    have    a    fairly    liberal    amount." 
is   why   physicians   are    giving    cod 
treatment     for 


PcRiN.  COW  CHOW  is  built  for  the  big  job  of  making 
milk.  That  is  why  it  can  make  milk  with  fewer  POun^s  of 
feed.  Actually.  88  pounds  of  Purina  Cow  Chow  wtll  do 
the  job  of  100  pounds  of  ordinary  feed  9  cows  fed 
Purina  Cow  Chow  will  produce  the  same  m.lk  as  10 
similar  cows  fed  the  average  feed.  These  figures  come 
from  a  recent  national  farm-to-farm  survey  of  27 
months... a  survey  of  1.104.151  cows... a  sttrvey 
covering  48  states. 

Because  Purina  Cow  Chow  is  so  good  you  will  find 
that  it  will  get  the  most  out  of  whatever  home-grown 
feeds  you  may  have.  Whatever  your  ^^^^ '  • ; ^^^^^^^ 
your  feeding  problem. .  .Purina  Cow  Chow  ts  bmlt  o 
do  that  veryVb.  The  sort  of  feeding  job  that  pu  s  mtl. 
in  the  pail  with  the  fewest  pounds  of  feed  • -for Jhe 
fewest  cents  per  gallon.  Purina  Mills.  854  Checker- 
board  Square,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri. 


JMl 
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OW   CHOWS 


THE   PURINA  C 

BULKY  COW  CHOW 
20%  COW  CHOW 


2456  COW  CHOW 

34%  COW  CHOW 

BULKY-LAS 


FITTING  CHOW 
CALF  CHOW 


PURINA 

CHOWS 


?.»x= 


Hence  the 
the    out-of- 


foods  do  not  contain  this  all  important 
Vitamin  D.  we  have  a  ready  aid  in  sun- 
light for  helping  toward  correct  deposits 
of  calcium  and  phosphorus, 
popular  sunbaths  taken  in 
doors:  or  before  an  open  window.  Com- 
mon window  glass  sifts  out  the  special  rays 
we  need,  so  direct  sunlight  is 
However,  care  must  be  taken 
not    too    sudden    exposure 


stric 
tions 


of  light 
needed, 
that    there 


This 

liver    oil    as     a     routine 

children,  and  for  adults  as  well.     Butter 

and  egg  yolk  are  the  only  common  foods 

shown    to   contain    this    vitamin.       I  low 

marvellously     the     Great     Master     has 

planned  for  his  people.  While  our  common 


to    strong    sunlight. 

Vitamin  F.  concluding  this  short  study 
of  vitamins,  three  more  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned as  further  knowledge  of  them  js 
being  watched  with  interest:  vitamin  t 
h  is  supposed  to  aid  in  reproduction; 
F.  which  has  not  had  enough 
finally,    and     lastly 


Vitamin  G,  which  claiming  is  much  atten- 
tion just  now  from  people  in  the  drought 
ken  district  and  the  cotton  mill  sec 
of  the  south,  where  pellagra  pre- 
vails. It  is  abundant  in  milk,  lean  meat 
and   fresh   leafy  vegetables. 

May  I  quote  from  Dr  E.  V.  McCollum. 
Johns  Hopkins  University  when  he  says. 
•It  is  impossible  at  present  to  say  just 
how  many  vitamins  exist.  But  of  one 
thing  we  may  be  sure:  that  with  a  varied 
diet  looking  well  to  our  calcium  and 
phosphorus  intake  and  the  known  vita- 
mins, we  may  keep  in  health. 


whic 
Vitamin 
study    to 


wr 
place 


It 


Inch-wide  adhesive  tape  may  be  used 
instead  of  tacks  to  reattach  to  the  rollers 
window  shades  that  have  torn  loose. 


Keep  Milk  Clean 

Wiping  the  cows"  udders  before  milking 
cooling  the  milk  quickly,  and  scalding  milk 
pails  and  strainers  will  reduce  milk  re- 
jection at  the  plant  or  factory. 

More  Fires  This  Year 

F-'arm  fire  losses  have  increased  from  25 
to  30  per  cent  during  the  past  season  of 
drought,  government  reports  show.  Special 
precautions  against  this  great  destroyer 
are  urged. 

A  farm  inventory  is  the  first  step  in 
keeping  farm  accounts.  On  the  average 
farm  it  requires  about  one-half  a  day  to 
take  it. 
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Your  HERD  was 

One  B/q  Cow/ 


One  mouth  to  feed  —  One  cow  to 
milk — How  Simple! 

But  the  dairy  business  is  not  built  that  way.  You  can't 
treat  your  entire  herd  as  one  big  unit.  Earh  coup  mumt 
be  handled  an  a  aeparatc  Indlrldual — she  must  be 
fed  acrording  to  her  milk  production  and  required  to 
stand  on  her  own  in  so  far  as  profit  is  concerned.  In 
almost  every  herd  there  are  some  cows  that  are  not 
producing  at  a  profit — these  cows  are  costing  their 
owners  money.  They  require  the  mame  time  and 
labor  am  good  roim  and  are  only  helping  to  ereate 
a  murplua  ol  milk  on  the  market. 

Under  present  conditions  it  is  important  that  every 
non-profit  cow  be  eliminated.  The  best  way  in  the  world 
to  get  rid  of  surplus  milk  is  to  weed  out  tho8e  low  pro- 
ducing cows.  After  that  is  done  then  feed  your  good 
eoMma  the  bemt  ration  you  ran  buy. 

Regardless  of  milk  prices,  a  good  row  irtll  produre 
more  profit  on  l.arro  than  mhe  will  on  any  other 
ration.  Larro  plays  square  with  the  cows  at  each  feeding 
because  It  Im  alwraym  the  mame—alwaym  uniform. 

It^s  no  child^s  play — this  dairy  business,  but  with  good 
cows  and  Larro  in  the  barn  it  is  surprisingly  more 
simple  and  a  lot  more  profitable. 

Send  Jor  our  bulletin  "The  Butinett  of  Dairying" 


arr 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 

POULTRY,  HOGS,  DAIRY 

Larro  Family  Flour,  beat  for  Bread,  BitcuiU,  Cakea  and  Piea 
THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Grow  Early  Plants 

The  cold  frame  is  indispensable  for 
growing  early  plants  and  small  vegetable 
crops.  The  plants  will  have  to  be  started 
in  the  house,  a  hotbed,  or  a  greenhouse. 
Instructions  for  building  and  operating 
these  are  found  in  Circulars  1 20  and  1 35 
which  can  be  obtained  from  the  Agri- 
cultural Publications  Office,  State  College, 
Pa. 


A     child's     honest     questions     deserve 
honest  answers. 


Fertilize  the  Garden 

Use  the  best  fertilizer  for  your  garden 
soil.  For  light  soils  with  little  manure,  use 
a  4-8-4  mixture;  on  heavier  soils  with 
plenty  of  manure,  apply  a  4-12-4.  and  for 
unusually  fertile  soils  with  abundant 
manure,  use  only  superphosphate.  For 
one-quarter  of  an  acre,  or  about  100  by 
100  feet,  apply  about  300  pouds. 

Wash  the  electric  light  bulbs  frequently, 
and  they  will  light  the  house  much  more 
effectively  than  dusty  ones. 


Directors  Hold  Bi-monthly  Meeting 


An  attendance  of  one  hundred  per  cent 
on  the  part  of  officers  and  directors  and 
field  representatives  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  and  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council, 
marked  the  Bi-monthly  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  held  at  the 
Association's  headquarters  in  Philadel- 
phia on  March  6th  and  7th. 

The  session  was  also  marked  by  a  very 
thorough  presentation  and  study  of  mar- 
keting conditions  and  marketing  prospect 
for  the  future,  throughout  the  entire 
territory. 

Following  the  reading  of  the  minutes 
of  the  previous  meeting  and  those  of  the 
Elxecutive  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  which  were  approved,  reports 
from  the  various  departmental  heads  were 
presented. 

1 .  Ralph  Zollers,  made  a  detailed  report 
of  the  status  of  the  Oleo  Legislative  work 
before  the  National  Congress. 

F.  M.  Twining,  Director  Field  and  Test 
Department  made  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  that  department  since  the  last 
Directors'  Meeting. 

C.  I.  Cohee,  Director  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department  of  the  Dairy  Council 
reported  on  the  work  of  that  department 
and  also  outlined  the  1931  Sanitary 
Regulations.  (A  copy  of  which  is  printed 
on  page  3  of  this  issue  of  the  Review.) 
He  also  commented  on  a  new  Health 
Budget,  based  on  the  feeding  of  a  family 
of  five  on  $8.22  a  week,  which  while  nu- 
tritionally sound,  was  in  line  with  mini- 
mum expenditures  of  money,  which  under 
the  present  economic  stress  was  extremely 
interesting.  (A  copy  of  this  booklet  may 
be  had  upon  request.) 

Dr.  E.  G.  Lechner,  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Quality  Control  Department  cited 
some  of  the  recent  inspection  work  done 
by  that  Department. 

Under  new  business  the  Board  discussed 
the  date  for  the  coming  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation and  it  was  decided  to  hold  this 
meeting  in  Philadelphia  on  November  I  7th 
and  18th.  1931. 

President  Allebach  then  briefly  outlined 
the  program  of  the  profxjsed  Federation 
of  the  Bargaining  Organizations  of  the 
United  States,  which  will  hold  a  meeting 
to  further  discuss  the  problem  in  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  during  the  present  month. 

Directors  Make  Reports 

A  formal  report,  on  the  part  of  each 
Director,  presenting  milk  production 
conditions,  feeding  programs  and  pros- 
pects for  future  production  of  milk  follow- 
ed. 

Reports  were  general  that,  owing  to 
various  conditions,  such  as  lack  of  feed  - 
lack  of  rainfall  were  quite  general.  Many 
sections  of  the  milk  shed  had  had  little 
general  rain  fall,  wheat  and  grass  fields 
in  many  cases,  showed  but  lithe  indica- 
tions of  growth  and  there  was  a  doubtful 
opinion  as  to  the  coming  seasons  crops, 
particularly  such  as  has  been  planted  last 
Fall.  Some  plowing  for  this  year's  crops 
had  been  done  but  the  ground  was  ex- 
tremely dry. 

The  shortage  of  water  was  reported 
acute  in  a  number  of  sections.  While 
there  had  been  some  rain  and  there  was 
more  water  in  streams,  wells  as  a  rule, 
were  very  low. 

Just  what  the  future  would  bring  forth 
in  the  coming  season  was  problematical 
and  time  alone  would  tell  the  story. 

Notwithstanding  the  late  fisuh  in  the 
milk  supply  it  was  generally  repiorted  that 
it  would  fall  off  at  an  early  date. 

Supplies  of  hay  were  reported  cheaper 
in  some  markets,  but  in  many  cases  it 
lacked  quality. 

ReF>orts  of   wage  conditions   for   farm 
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Why  Milk  Tests  Vary 

(Continuea  from  page  0 

lU  is  not  so  great.    Violent  exerci«= 


help  ranged  from  unchange  to  lower.  |, 

most    cases    wages    were    lower    but  tJ"' 

supply  of  good  dairy  farm  help  was  not/ 

plentiful.     In  sonrie  few  cases  the  contain  co"''"  '.■^     -^.y  ^ith  a  slight  increase  m 

ance  of  last  year's  wage  rates  were  notoij "'       ""  . (  f „f 


2Z  i.  brought  about  by  chasing  the 
'"         from  pasture  results  in  a  lowermg 


A  Simple 


'  noleil 

There  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  untraiBg 
farm  labor,  but  the  demand  for  this  Li^ 
of  labor  was  not  active. 

Dairy  feeds  were  reported  lower  ( 
price  than  a  year  ago,  but  farmera  g 
many  cases  were  unable,  due  to  the  liy 
of  return  from  farm  crops  generally  t 
supplement  heavy  winter  feeding  of  tt>i 
mixed  feeds. 

Executive  Session 

A  formal  executive  session  of  the  Botr_ 
was  held  following  the  general  afternoa 
session.  Following  the  reading  of  tin 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Eextct 
tive  Session,  the  report  of  the  treatuw 
Robert  F.  Brinton  was  presented  uc 
approved.  Some  detailed  programs  ol  tbt 
Association's  activities  were  discussed  t" 
no  formal  action  was  taken. 


I 


Second   Day's  Session 

Complete  reports  not  having  been  miiit 
by  the  Directors,  this  was  the  first  otde 
of  business. 

President  H.  D.  Allebach  made  a  f« 
mal  report  of  market  conditions  durini 
the  past  month.  "The  non-employma: 
situation  has,"  he  said,  "curtailed  co 
sumpt'on  to  a  consderable  extent  and;; 
is  difficult  to  say  just  how  soon  this  situi- 
tion  would  be  improved."  The  genen 
marketing  situation  was  presented  no: 
only  in  our  own  market,  but  thoac  c 
other  territories.  Supply  under  exiitnj 
conditions  is  in  excess  of  demand  uc 
there  are  frequent  offerings  of  milk  froo 
other  markets  that  would  like  to  ente 
our  field. 

Farmers  therefore  should  control  tkei 
supply  so  as  to  care  for  our  own  consump- 
tive needs  and  not  over  burden  buyers witi: 
milk  for  which  they  could  find  no  outlet 

At  this  time  we  should  move  iorwui 
slowly,  produce  economically,  sell  out 
boarder  cows,  and  measure  production  to 
meet  demands. 


Michigan  Milk 

Market  Conditiom 


It  is  our  intentions  in  the  future  to 
carry  some  comments  on  general  market 
ing  conditions  in  various  sections  of  th< 
country,  so  that  our  readers  may  be  ad 
vised  as  to  what  conditions  may  be  in 
other  territories.  As  an  example  of  tna 
we  are  carrying  herewith  an  article  takes 
from  the  February  issue  of  the  Milwau  j 
kee  Milk  Producer  published  by  the  » 
Milwaukee   (Wisconsin)    Milk   Producers  | 

"The  price  of  milk,  for  February,  J  { 
says,  remains  at  $2.50  per  hundred  poundv  I 
f.  o.  b.  Milwaukee,  for  milk  testing  3.5*?  | 
butterfat.  i 

"The  dealers  tell  about  milk  being 
sold  in  some  instances  in  the  homes  lo' 
9  cents  a  quart  and  in  some  stores  »' 
8  cents. 

"Considerable  price  cutting  is  going  on 
and  in  the  end  the  producer  will  probably 
pay  the  bill." 

"The  average  price  of  butter,  (i" 
Milwaukee)  is  27  cents,  the  lowest  m 
many  years.  Skim  milk  has  practicall! 
no  value  and  as  a  result,  manufactured 
milk   has    taken   another   drop. 

"Michigan    Milk    Producer 


'*^'""'="^"'       Health 
If  a  cow  is  in  poor  health  there  will  be 
decrease  in  both  milk  flow  and  fat  con- 
'  t     When  the  udder   is  infected  with 
runm.tis.  or  "garget,"  the  milk  secreted 
.generally  quite  low  m  fat. 
"Heat"  Period 
During   the   normal    heat    period    of    a 
healthy  cow,  the  percentage  of  fat  is  not 
jftected  in  the  case  of  some  cows,  while 
,,,th  others  there  seems  to  be  an  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  fat. 
Age 
The  age  of  the  animal  has  very  little 
effect  upon  the  fat  content  of  the  milk 
The  fat   percentage   of    milk    from    aged 
cows  is  very  slightly  lower  than  that  of 
rtilk  obtained    when    the    cows   were    m 
^•ir  first  few  periods  of  lactation      The 
'  faency  is  for  a  decrease  in  the  fat  con- 
ient  of  the  milk  after  the  fourth  or  fifth 
lactation  periods. 

Variations  Due   to  Unknown   Causes 
The  fat    test   of    milk  from  individual 
cows  may  vary  considerably  from  day  to 
day.    Likewise,  the  fat  test  of  milk  from 
herds  will  show  variations  approximately 
in  indirect  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
herd.    These  frequent  variations  may  be 
caused  by  any  one,  or  by  a  combination 
o(  the  factors  previously  mentioned. 
Condition  of  Milk 
The  condition  of  the  milk,  when  samp- 
led, may  affect  the  fat  test.     If  the  milk 
i.  slightly  sour  or  slightly  churned,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  secure  an  accurate  sample, 
becauseof  the  presence  of  finecurd  particles 
or  butter  granules. 

Since  the  fat  rises  to  the  top,  the  milk 
should  not  be  allowed  to  stand,  but  should 
be  stirred  vigorously  before  sampling 
Summary 
Variations    in    the    fat    percentages    of 
milk  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
When  too  wide  a  variation  is  encountered, 
the  possible  causes  should  be  studied  and 
corrected.      It  is  obvious  from   the  wide 
variety  of  factors  which  affect   the  milk 
test  that  such  variations  are  more  likely 
to  result    from    some    existing    condition 
on  the  farm  rather  than  because  of  incor- 
rect   testing.        Before    questioning    the 
accuracy  of  the  milk  test,  it  would  be  well 
to  check  up  on   the  factors  which  have 
been  pointed  out  in  this  discussion 
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Something  like  17,500,000  acres  of  lard 
that  were  formerly  cultivated  in  thu 
country  have  been  destroyed  by  gullyi"? 
or  so  severely  washed  that  farmers  can 
not  afford  to  attempt  their  cultivation  "' 
reclamation,  according  to  the  Bureau 
Soils  and  Chemistry.  United  States  l> 
partment  of  Agriculture. 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Quality  Control 
Department  of  the  Dairy  Council 
for  the  month  of  January.   1931: 
No.  Inspections  Made   . 

Sediment  Tests 

No.  Permanent  Permits 

Issued 

No.  Temporary  Permits 

Issued 

Meetings 

Attendance "  ^^ 

Reels  Movies  Shown  0 

Bacteria  Tests  Made  ...  0 

No.  Miles  Traveled  IM42 

Man    Days.    Fairs   and 

Exhibits 87 

During  the  month  31  dairies  were 
discontinued  from  selling  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  regulations  -39 
dairies  were  re-instated  before  the 
month  was  up. 

To  date,  185,972  farm  inspections 
have  been  made. 


2297 
2401 

16 

0 
8 


Onrsno  A  KA 


for  Rapid  Growth 
and  Strong,  Vigorous 
Birds 


BECAUSE  Amco  Starting  and  Grow- 
inn  Mash  does  two  big  jobs— and  does 
them  both  well -it  has  become  popular 
with  thousands  ot  feeders. 

Its  first  job  is  to  give  chicks  a  quick  start  and 
a  2/./ start.  It?  next  job  is  to  bnng  them 
toThe  laving  stage  -  in  healthy,  vigorous 
condition.  By  doing  both  successfully  U 
provides  a  simple  feeding  program  from 
birth  to  maturity. 

Why  change  from  a  feed  that  your  chicks 
1  accustomed  to,  when  one  feed  contains 
fvery  single  element  that's  essential  to 
growth  and  health  ? 


The  ingredients  used  in  Amco  Starter  and 

GroweT-and  amounts  of  each  ingredient 

_LaTe  specified  on  each  tag.    Made  two 

'  L^ith  and  without  Cod  Uver  Oil. 

Isk  your  Amco  Agent.    If  Y-  have  any 

poultry  problem,  the  Amco  Service  Start 

Trecognl/ed   poultry  authorities  will  be 

gUto^elpyou.    Write  to  the  address 

below,  Dept.  H-3 


A  Chick  Starter 

A  Chick  Grower 

In  ONE  BAG 


AMCOFEED  SERVICE 

DIV.  OF  ALLIED  MILLS.  INC 


District  Office:  Muncy,  Pa. 
Dept.  H-3 


Duck  Speed 

A  mallard  duck  banded  on  November 
23    1930  at  BigSuamico,  Green  Bay,  WIS., 
was  killed  live  days  later  near  G«.rgetown 
S.  C.  according  to  a  report  to  the  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey  of  the  United  State 

Department  of  Agriculture.  This  is  a 
record  for  individual  speed  of  migration, 
the  bureau  says. 


^  Feed  Good  Cows  Well 

Improve  Pasture  Sod.  Feed  O  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 


Lime  and  fertilizer  treatment  on  poor 
pasture  sods  should  bring  in  white  clover 
and  the  better  grasses,  thicken  the  turf, 
and  greatly  improve  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  grazing.  Fertilization  every 
five  years  and  liming  at  longer  intervals 
will  maintain  satisfactory  production. 


Do  not  reduce  grain  feed  for  cows  in  the 
flush  of  production  even  though  prices 
paid  for  milk  may  be  lower.  It  is  better 
to  weed  out  the  poor  cows  in  the  herd  and 
continue  to  feed  the  good  one.  up  to 
production  capacity.  This  practice  re- 
duces  milk  costs. 
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ENGINEE§iED 

MILK  HOU5E  EaUIPMENT 


Baaeria  causes  milk  to  sour.  Keep  bacteria  from  growing  and 
multiplying  in  your  milk  by  clean  handling  .  .  .  clean,  ster- 
ilized pails  and  utensils  .  .  .  correct  cooling  and  storing 
.  .  .  and  it  will  keep  sweet  and  pure  indefinitely. 
With  three  products,  ESCO  makes  the  production  of  A  grade  milk 
easy.  Any  dairy  farmer  who  thoroughly  cleans  his  pails  and  cans 
with  hot  water  as  supplied  by  the  ESCO  Electric  Water  Heater, 
sterilizes  them  in  an  ESCO  Dry  Air  Sterilizer,  then  cools  the  milk 
in  an  ESCO  Elearic  Milk  Cooler,  leaves  but  little  chance  for  bac- 
teria trouble. 

ESCO  Water  Heaters,  Sterilizers  and  Milk  Coolers  are  engineered 
from  start  to  finish  to  do  their  specific  tasks  in  the  quickest,  most 
efficient  and  economical  way  possible. 

Ask  your  Power  Company,   Electric 
Refrigeration  Dealer,  or  write  direct  to  us. 


ESCO 


CABINET  COMPANY 

West  Chester,  Penna. 


••*      KSCO 
CABINET  CO, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


Please  send   full    infor- 
••       fn.i(iun    in   regard    to   Milk 
Coolers,      Sterilizers,     Water 
Heaters, 


^..••'Name 

••''Address '"' 

T"*n State., 


COOL  Your  Milk 

Properly 

Proper  cooling  of  milk  and  cream  with 
the  Milcare  Automatic  Stirrer  will  check 
bacteria  growth,  and  eliminate  Animal  Heat 
and  Off-flavors,  Will  enable  you  to  pro- 
duce a  high  quality  product,  which  means 
more  profit  for  you. 

MILCARE  CORPOARTION 

FERGUS  FALLS,  MINNESOTA 
Write  for  Pribes  Agents  Wanted 


When  answering  advertisements   always   mention  the  fact  that 
you  saw  their  advertisement  in  the  Milk  Producers'  Review. 


Horace  F.  Temple 

INCORPORATED 

Printer 

and 
Designer 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

B«ll  Phone  No.  1 


Lumps  in  brown  augar  soften  if  placed 
in  a  warm  oven  for  a  few  minutes. 


Pure  Milk  Association 
to  Hold  Annual  Meeti 

More  than    5000  fanners  and  del 
from  Wisconsin.   Illinois  and   India 
expected     to     attend     the    .Sixth 
meeting    of    the   Pure    Milk    Awocm 
-    csspcr;;t:vc    Grgarti^atujii    on   jvj 
lOth,     1931    in    the    Auditorium   Tfit 
in    Chicago,     III. 

The  Pure  Milk  Association  is  madt 
of  farmers  who  feel  the  urgent  ns« 
organization  and  cooperation  in  thf 
duction  of  high  quality  milk.  It  eini 
them  to  have  service  of  weighin);.  cL 
testing  and  marketing  by  a  central 
ganization  which  also  works  out 
scientific  and  economic  problems  o( 
dairy  farmer,  and  one  which  marl 
the    milk    of    the    farmers    in    that 

To  further  perfect  this  high  stam 
the  farmers  have  seen  its  advantam 
pay  three  cents  for  each  100  poundi 
milk  they  sold  after  the  first  of  July 
the  maintainance  of  this  central  organi 
tion.  At  present  the  price  paid  is  2ctt' 
per  hundred  pounds. 

Among  the  important  topics  to  be 
cussed,  according  to  an  announcena 
by  W.  C.  McQueen,  president  of  || 
organization  are :Dairy man's  fight  a; 
the  encroachment  of  butter  subsfitula 
curbing  of  production  to  lessen  the 
cent  flooding  of  market  centers  » 
dairy  products,  transportation  to  marktt 
and  marketing  agreements  with  cm 
buyers. 

Election  of  a  board  of  directors  w. 
other  important  business  will  be  tria 
acted. 

Don.  N.  Geyer,  Chicago.  III.  is  secrelu) 
and  general  manager  of  the  organizatiot 


I  ftmnpnMtinn,  Aiitnmnhile  S  Truck  Insurance 

f     Amoci,i|  B^       T  ^    T  T ^m^    .Mk. 


Save  Money  bvGiving  Us  \  our  insurance 

^.°l     W^pl.  Ji'Me"-!  '"  1929  .(  20%.     K  int«re.teJ,  write  (.r  p.rt.cul.r.. 


PAPERYOVRHOME 


Too  eaa  pap(*rth«  aver- 
■K«   room   witn    hi^h- 

fr:id4\BrtwticwiilIpap<'r 
or  Ha  lirtle  na  ;il  centu— 
hy  biiviiiL'  flir.rt  allow 
p"t  wholfflulu  priccn. 
S<'nd  for  biff  free  rata- 
loir  Not  thradualnmftll 
mail  onU-r  rntaloKhutalnrire 
book  ahowinir  Hcon-a  of  arti^ttc  drefirna  for  Mil- 
ingi  mini  borders  aa  wtil  as  wiilU,  Writo  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dapt.  mo  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

Accredited  Herd  of  Jerseys 

6  Cows       2  Heifers 

Address 

V.  C.  HERSH,  Red  Hill,  Pa. 


Pottstown 

Concrete  Stave  Silos 

Why  not  have  us  buil<l  a  Per- 
manent -  Fireproof  -  Slortn- 
proof  Silo  on  your  farm,  ami 
eliminate  all  future  .Silo  woiricH 
You  will  be  more  than  pleaseil 
with  the  reaulta.  Low  initial 
cost  minimum  upkeep  ex- 
pense. Heing  made  of  re-inforr- 
"'"'.'?'••  *'ll  improve  with 
•««  "•  Take  advantage  of  our 
tarly  Order-F.arly  P-rection  dis- 
counts and  save  real  money  by 
deciding  now  to  place  your  or- 
der with  us  for  the  Silo  of  Merit. 
Manufartur«l  and  erei  tol  by 

Potttlown  Cement  Block  Co. 

Queen  A  Bailey  St«., 
Pottstown,  Pa. 


» -  >  ^im 


COWS 


ISO  herds  tosctect  from.  lOOof  then 
located  in  Tioga,  60  in  Bucks  Count/. 
Pa.  Double  tested  (T.  B.  and  Abortion) 
and  sold  subject  to  both  tests.  AbsTt 
■II  else  is  health,  combined  with  |oo<i 
C.  T.  A.  Records.  Far  appoiotoieii' 
to  see  these  herds,  write  or  pbons 

J.  N.  Rosenberger 

431  S.  Slst  Str««t,  PhiU.,  P« 

Phone  AlUfheny  322* 


I  am 
tion 


Tj'X:s^:i:i^^::TJrC.r:^^^'''^^^^^^^ 


at 

Occupation 

Name 

Address 


We  write  inaurance 
in  the  atate  of  Penn- 
aylvania  only. 


WE 


WRITE  A  STANDARD  AUTOMOBJLEPOUCV.^^^^ 


IN  THE  ATT.  CHE 


BLANK  AND  WE  WILL  GIVE 


Name 

Insurance  Begina 

Business 

Type  of  Body 

Serial  No 

Capacity 


Cltir 


19 


Address 

.Elxpires 

Mfg.  Name 

Year  Model No.  Cylinders 

Motor  No 

.Serial  No 


County 


19 


Truck 

Motor  No.. 


PwvlvanialesheraCT^^^^  to'lly '"« Co. 

'^"    ^  ,,,    K>...u.«;..  Truat   Bide..   Harriaburg,   Pa. 


Mechanica  Truat   Bldg., 


THE  NAME  TO  C.O  BY -WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINT  ANDJVARNISHES 

Writ,  for  Color  C.rd.  .nd|Bookl.t  'P.lnt  •'««"»-~;'      „, 

EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY.  lnc.A.PHlLADELPHlA 


McCormick-Deering 


MILKER 


AMONG  the  remarkable  features  of 
L  the    new    McCormick-Deenng 
Milker,  assuring  the  highest  efficiency, 

are: 

Simplicity  of  design  and  operation. 

Every  part  easily  accessible  for  washing  and 

cleaning.  .  ,  ,         . ,_ 

Patented   vacuum    pump   with    replaceable 

cylinder.  ,      i   t     ^t 

Vacuum   tank   of  entirely  new   principle  ol 

Positive,   fully   enclosed,  no-oil,   no-''P''"<J 

pulnator  (operates  efficiently  regardless   oi 

temperature).  , 

Positive  vacuum  regulator  a.  u  vacuum  gauge. 

Anti-freeie  stall  cocks. 

Twtvpiece,  easily-cleaned, 

teatHiup    assembly    of    the 

right  sire, shape,  and  vveight 

for  efficient,  rapid  milking. 

One'piece  sanitary  pail  cover. 

High-grad ;  rubber  parts. 

Rust-reslstlng  aluminum 

pail. 
Engine  or   motor  drive. 


The  fully  enclosed,  no-oll. 
no-sprlnit  pulsntor  H  pot'- 
tl»-  In  licllon  nn.!  operstes 
,Uire.»f>illy  r.«»rdl.«»  of 
iHinntlcconilltK.ns. 


Unadilla  Silos 
are  serviced  ! 


When  you  buy  a  Unadilla 
Silo  that  doesn't  end  the 
transaction.  As  a  purchaser 
you  are  entitled  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  Service  De- 
partment—a year  or  ten 
years  later.  No  other  Silo 
manufacturerwill  take  this 

interest  in  you. 

Get  the  facts  why  a  Una- 
dilla Is  the  best  Silo  buy 
today.  Let  us  tell  you  how 
to  fill  your  Unadilla  and 
feed  from  It  to  get  best  re- 
sults. Catalog  and  Prices 
on  request. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  U        Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


^  USE  X 

tWARNERf 
t       LIME 

T  For  Erery 

T       Agrlenltural  Uae 
X  For  WHITEWASH 
^  For  FORAGE  CROPS 


X 


The    Mc<;ormUk-IK'"">* 
two-piece  K^'t-'""  ""hTJil: 


•aoltary  ■odcatyto 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 


CRUMB'S  fKn. 
STANCHIONS 

Also  Water  Bowla 
Litter  Carriers 
Feed  Carriera 
Steel  Stalla 
Steel  Partitions 

Tell  me  wh»l  >""•«.'""•♦ 'n: 
tereste.1  in  «nJ  I  will  SAV  K 
YOU  MONKY. 

Winlhrop  W.  Dunbar 

Bo«  2,  Foreatville,  Conn. 


PHILADELPHIA 


OF      AMERICA 
Incorporated 

HARRISBURG 


BALTIMORE 


I'amily  quarrels  at   mealtimes  inay   be 
the  cause  of  a  child's  lack  of  appetite. 


QuietneM  and  Convenience! in 
Philadalphia'a  New*»t  Hotel 

The  Robert  Morris 

Rooms  all  ouUide  and  with 
bath  All     bed*     equipped 

with  boa  springs  and  Nach- 
man  inner  hair  spring  mat- 
tresses 

RADIO  IN  EVERY  ROOM 

Single  room.  -  -  -  $3.00    $3.50    $4.00 

Double  rooma   -  -     4.50       5.00      6.00 

LUNCHEON  60  and  75 

DINNER  $1.00.  $1.15.  $1.50 
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FARQUHAR 


March, 


"NON-WRAP" 
SPREADER 


Helps  tremendously  in  conditioning  and  enriching 
ALL  SOIL,  No  large  lumps  or  irregular  spreading. 
There  is  an  even  feed  and  consequently  an  even  distri- 
bution. An  old  but  well  known  principle  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  beater  arms  and  they  cannot  wrap  but  Shred, 
pulverize,  and  deliver  to  the  distributor  in  an  even  stream. 
Therefore  an  even  distribution  to  every  square  inch  is 
assured. 

You  want  to  know  about  this  spreader  how  wrap- 
ping is  prevented  no  matter  what  kind  or  condition  or 
manure. 

The  "Non-Wrap"  is  built  low  down  which  makes  it 
easy  to  load;  has  large  capacity,  and  the  roller  bearings 
and  non-wrapping  assure  light  draft  direct  draft  through 
angle  braces  pulling  from  center  of  bed.  Auto  guide 
front  wheels  make  conveient  turning  without  tipping  or 
strain.  Attachment  for  spreading  lime  top  dressing  with 
commercial  fertilizers,  etc. 

The  "Non- Wrap"  Spreader  is  not  only  making  a 
host  of  new  friends  but  is  holding  its  old  friends.  Write 
for  Bulletin  No.  930  and  learn  more  of  these  distinctive 
features. 


BOILERS 


FOR  THE 

Dairyman  and  Milk 
Receiving  Stations 

Farquhar  Boiler*  furnish  abundance 
of  steam  for  sterilizinjr  and  hot  water 
for  the  dairyman.  Tney  are  quick 
steamers,  economical;  use  wood,  coal 
or  gas  for  fuel.  Built  in  sizes  from  I "2 
horse  power  up  to  125  horse  power.  A. 
S.  M.  E.  and  meet  all  state  require- 
ments.   Write  for  Bulletin  431-2. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO. 


LIMITED 


Box  961 


YORK,  PA. 


^      A      A 


D 


Kinds  of  « 


o 


1^ 


/->>-<- 


INTER-STATE 


IVlilk    Producers    Keview 


M 


■n^e.TDi^  vfoMTHl.Y  IN  THE 

tLr%j\^'-"~'    -•-  —      -  


.K.XI.PP.T  np  THR  DAIRY  FARMER  BY  THE  INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATlONJgo^^ ^ 

No.  12 


West  Chester.  Pa.  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April,  1951 


a  size  and  style  for  e vei 
^  ^  ^  need  and  purse  ^ 


No   MATTKR   what   your  milking  rcfiiiirenients  may  l»e  (ir 
many  cows  you   have,   there  is  a   F)e   Laval    Milker    which 
serve  you  l)etter  ami  give  you  more  profit  aiul   satisfaction!: 
any  other  method  of  milking. 


De  Laval 
Magnetic 

The  world's  ^;ri'at('st  Tiiilker  does 
tcr  work  tli.in  .iti\  other.  Tin-  ideal  it 
or  t  ho  ureal  mass  of  users.  Thousi 
ol  oiithts  in  use  in  all  |)arts  of  thews 
Pulsations  controlled  l)y  in.iniietic ;: 
insure  absolute  uniforniitv  of  milt 
Cows  always  milked  the  same  wayi 
produce  to  their  greatest  af)ility  i 
M.iHiietic  milking.  .Any  one  ran  ope 
it.  l-'.asv  to  handle  and  care  for  andii 
in  a  sanitarv'  corKJition.  ()|HT.ite(l  bv 
engine  or  electricity.  Outfits  milking 
one  to  .S(X)  or  more  cows. 


De  Laval 
Magnetic 
Combine 


Tiie    latest    rievelopnient    in    niilfc: 
Milkds   just    like    the    Masnetic  but 
addition   automatically   weighs  and  c" 
veys  the  milk,    ("ows  are  milked  a  millE 
r(M)m  or   "p.irlor."      One   oper.itor  mi» 
.?()  to  40  (OWS  per  hour  with  this  5\1e: 
.Milk  is  drawn  into  a  visible  jjlass  holoe 
where  it  is  weinhed,  then  |)assed  thron; 
siinitary    pi(K-s.    into    the    milk    botti 
room.     The  shortest   route  from  fo» 
bottle.    .Milk  ne\-er  comes  in  contact* 
hands  or  other  sources  of  contaniinatK 
Kxtremely  sanitary.     The  ideal  milker! 
producers     of     <ertified     or 
market    milk.       Outfits    in 
dairies  of  the  country. 


com  men 
use  in 


De  Laval  Utility 

Outfits 
$14500  and  Up 

The  liest  low-priced  milker  made.  Ide' 
for  the  small  dairyman  or  for  those' 
whom  price  is  an  essential  consideratiof 
Does  better  work  than  any  milker  in  iP 
class.  Many  outhts  in  use  in  all  pa''' 
of  the  country.  !•  urnished  with  single* 
double  units,  which  can  also  be  u» 
with  any  make  of  single  jiipe  line  mill"' 
Outfits    for    milking    one    to    40    xo«' 

•See  your  De  Laval  dealer  or  write  nearest  offi.e  below  and  wc  will  «ladly  assist,  withoiS 
oblinatiuK  you  in  any  way,  in  working  out  the  best  milking  system  for  your  nee* 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson  Blvd.         61  Beale  Street 


Federation  Holds 
Conference  On  Stabili- 
zation of  Dairy  Products 

At  the  conference  in  St.  Louis.  March 
II    12  and   13th.  held  by  representatives 
of  member  associations  of  the  Federation, 
pluw  were  laid  for  a  nation-wide  campaign 
to  .tabilize  production  and  stimulate  con- 
wmption  of  dairy  products.     Several  pro- 
jects were  laid  before  the  conference  which 
created  a  committee  to  analyze  the  pro- 
posals and  combine  them  into  a  plan  to  be 
W,t  to  member  associations  for  their  in- 
'  formation.      Thia   committee   consists   of 
Robert  C.  Mitchell,  chairman.  President 
of  the  Connecticut  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
cwtion.   Hartford.   Conn  ;    L    W.    Heaps, 
manager,  the  Maryland  State  Dairymen's 
Association.  Baltimore.  Maryland;  U.  H. 
Rathbun.   member   executive   committee, 
the  Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. Inc  :  P.  L.  Betts.  vice  president 
wd  manager.  Chicago  Equity-Union  Ex- 
change. Chicago.  Illinois,  and  H.  D.  Alle- 
bach.    president,     the     Inter-State    Milk 
Producers'  Association.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  committee  held  a   meeting   in  St. 
Louis  and  outlined  the  following  sugges- 
tions for  immediate  distribution. 
Slogan     For  Health  and  Economy  Use 

Dairy  Products. 
I.    increased  consumption  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts. 

(a)  Campaign  for  greater  use  of  butter 

and  elimination  of  butter  substi- 
tutes. 

(b)  Adequate  consumption  of  milk  in 
home  and  on  the  farm. 

(c)  Special   campaign   of   commercial 

advertising. 
2.    Regulate  production  to  meet  market 
demands. 

(a)  EJiminate  unprofitable  cows. 

(b)  More   economic    feeding. 

(c)  Temporarily  discourage  farmers 
in  other  lines  from  going  into 
dairying. 

Additional  suggestions  from  the  com- 
mittee will  be  distributed  from  time  to 
time. 

It  is  particularly  urged  that  every  asso- 
ciation adopt  the  slogan  suggested,  carry- 
ing it  on  stationery,  in  official  organs  and 
by  means  of  stickers.  The  Dairymen's 
League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc., 
II  West  42nd  Street.  New  York  City,  has 
worked  out  an  attractive  sticker  suitable 
lor  the  use  of  any  organization. 
Arrangements  can  be  made  to  secure 
*  '»ny  quantity  from  that  organization  by 
writing  Mr.  Rathbun. 


For  Health  and  Economy 
Use  Dairy  Products 

IN  THE  FARM  HOME 

BUTTER 

MILK 

CHEESE 

THE  SLOGAN  OF  THE 

National  Dairy  Federation 

At  its  meeting  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Let  Every  Milk  Producer 

Take  This  Slogan 

Seriously 


New  Buildings 

For  Pcnn  State 

Plans  for  two  new  buildings  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  have  been 
•Pproved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The 
•tructures  will  be  erected  as  part  of  the 
State  emergency  employment  plan,  $940,- 
WO  having  been  included  in  the  emergency 
Wl  which  was  approved  recently  by  the 
Legislature  for  this  purpose,  and  for  con- 
•tniction  of  a  campus  surface  drainage 
•ewer. 

One  of  the  buildings,  for  dairy  hus- 
''•ndry,  will  be  added  to  the  group  of 
•tructures  comprising  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  other,  for  the  home  eco- 
nomics, will  continue  the  development  of 
the  east  side  of  the  college  campus  as  the 
domain  of  the  women  students. 


USE  EXCESS  MILK  AT  HOME. 
USE  REAL  BUTTER  DAILY. 
USE  THEM  FREELY.  AND  HELP 
CONSUME  THE  EXCESS  SUR- 
PLUS. 

Avoid  Butter  Substitutes 


American  Institute  of 
Cooperation  Plans 
Important  Session 

Cooperative  leaders  aided  by  educators 
and  public  officials  will  make  an  unbiased 
effort  to  evaluate  the  work  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  next  summer  at  a  national 
conference  to  be  held  at  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Cooperation 
Formal  addresses  and  informal  round 
tables  will  deal  with  all  important  current 
problems  of   agricultural  cooperation 

The  dates  of  the  conferences  have  been 
fixed  for  the  entire  week  of  June  8th  to 
I3tb.  1931.  according  to  annou.icement 
made  here  today  by  Charles  W.  Holman. 
secretary  of  the  Institute. 

These  conferences,  are  held  annually  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  and  disseminating 
information    concerning    agricultural    co- 
operation and  will  be  participated  in  this 
year      by      2.000      representatives      from 
farmers'   business  organizations,   colleges, 
federal  and  state  extension  services,  voca- 
tional agricultural  system  and  other  public 
agencies,     including     the     Federal     I  arm 
Board.    The  purpose  of  the  American  In- 
stitute  of   Cooperation    is    alft)    to    tram 
leaders  in  agricultural  cooperation  and  to 
assist    other    educational    institutions    in 
improving  their  teaching  courses  and  in- 
vestigational  work. 

Although  the  conferences  last  only  one 
week,   the  agricultural  college  is  supple- 
menting   the   meetings   with   special   one 
month  credit  courses  for  students,  teachers 
county  agents  and  farm  leaders  desirous  of 
studying    agricultural   cooperation.      The 
faculty  includes:  B.  H.  H.bbard.  head  of 
the    agricultural    economics    department. 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Madison:  W.  E. 
Grimes,  head  of  the  agricultural  econom- 
ics department,  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College.  Manhattan.  R.   M.  Green,  pro- 
fessor of  agricultural  economics,   Kansas 
State   Agricultural   College.    Manhattan: 
H.J.  Henney.  assistant  professor  of  agri- 
cultural  economics,    Kansas   State   Agri- 
cultural College:  Geo.  Montgomery.  Kan 
sas  State  Agricultural  College  and  other* 
who   will   assist   in   courses  dealing    with 
marketing  and  education. 

About  100  marketing  specialisU  and 
public  officials  of  national  and  regional 
repute  will  address  the  general  conferences. 
each  morning  being  devoted  to  national 
and  regional  problems  of  cooperative  aaao- 
ciations.  Afternoon  programs  during  the 
week  will  include  a  number  of  commodity 
sections  which  meet  simultaneously  to 
discuss  current  marketing  problenM  of 
livestock,  wool,  dairy  products,  grain, 
potatoes,  poultry,  cooperative  purchasing 
and  mutual  insurance.  A  section  will  alao 
deal  with  educational  problems. 

Speakers  and  their  specific  subjecU  are 
being  chosen  by  joint  state  and  national 
committees  and  will  be  made  public  within 
the  next   few  weeks. 

At  the  time  of  the  Institute  numerous 
state  and  national  organizations  interested 
in  farm  marketing  will  hold  meetings  of 
their  boards  of  directors  at  Manhattan. 

Local  arrangements  are  in  charge  of  the 
Midwest  Association  of  Agricultural  Agen- 
cies which  is  composed  of  various  agri- 
cultural colleges,  farm  organizations,  co- 
operatives, state  boards  of  vocational 
education,  etc.  Its  officers  are:  Dr.  O.  O. 
Wolf.  Ottawa,  Kansas,  president:  W.  O. 
(Continued  on  page  9) 
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The  Dairy  Outlook  For  1931 

By  L.  M.  Davit* 

U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  increased  numbers  of  milk  cows  on 
farms  at  the  beginning  of  1930  influenced 
the  dairy  situation  throughout  all  of  the 
year,  but  two  additional  factors  played 
an  important  part  in  the  year's  develop- 
ments. These  were,  the  general  business 
depression  and  the  drought  of  the  sum- 
mer, which  in  varying  degrees  affected 
all  of  the  important  dairy  producing  sec- 
tions. The  drought  caused  production 
to  fall  off  during  the  summer  and  early 
fall,  but  the  increased  number  of  cows, 
very  favorable  production  conditions  in 
the  fall  and  winter  months,  and  the  fact 
that  farmers  generally  devoted  more  than 
usual  attention  to  dairying  on  account  of 
the  reduced  returns  from  other  farm  enter- 
prises, resulted  in  a  total  production  for 
the  year  not  greatly  different  from  that  of 
the  preceeding  year.  Demand  for  dairy 
products  in  1930.  however,  was  distinctly 
reduced  by  the  business  depression,  sur- 
plusses  resulted,  and  prices  dropped  ex- 
tremely low. 

Regardless  of  unfavorable  price  changes, 
dairy  herds  continued  to  expand  during 
the  year,  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  low 
levels,  price  of  butter,  fluid  milk  and  other 
dairy  products  averaged  above  the  general 
agricultural  price  level.  On  January  I, 
1931  the  number  of  milk  cows  on  farms 
was  2.4%  larger  than  the  number  a  year 
ago.  and  the  number  of  yearling  heifers 
being  kept  for  milk  cows,  while  about  the 
same  as  the  number  on  hand  a  year  ago, 
was  above  the  number  normally  required 
for  replacement  of  old  cows. 

The  number  of  milk  cows  on  farms  will 
probably  continue  to  increase  through 
most  of  1931,  and  possibly  well  into  1932, 
but  the  rate  of  increase  is  apparently  de- 
clining, for  on  January  I,  1931,  the  num- 
ber of  yearling  heifers  being  kept  for 
milk  was  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago, 
whereas  on  January  I,  1930,  the  number 
was  6  per  cent  greater  than  the  year  pre- 
vious. The  number  of  heifers  is  still  about 
10  pier  cent  above  average,  as  well  as  the 
number  normally  required  to  maintain 
dairy  herds  at  their  present  size.  Ordinari- 
ly, this  rather  large  number  of  heifers  in 
comparison  with  present  numbers  of  milk 
cows  would  cause  the  number  of  milk  cows 
to  increase  about  2  per  cent  per  year. 

There  are  indications  that  the  number 
of  yearling  heifers  being  kept  for  milk  is 
likely  to  decline  for  several  years,  for  the 
number  of  heifer  calves  on  farms  in  dairy 
sections  on  January  I.  1931  was  about  8 
per  cent  below  the  number  a  year  ago, 
and  the  number  saved  in  1931  to  be  raised 
for  milk  cows  will  probably  be  further 
reduced  because  of  low  prices  of  cows. 
During  1930  there  appears  to  have  been 
saved  about  the  number  of  calves  nor- 
mally required  for  the  replacement  of  old 
cows,  so  that  if  the  number  saved  in  1931 
is  substantially  lower  than  this,  there 
should  be  a  smaller  number  of  heifers 
coming  into  production  late  in  1933. 

One  factor  which  is  of  tremendous  im- 
portance at  this  time  is  the  competition  of 
dairying  with  other  farm  enterprises.  In 
parts  of  the  wheat  region  and  the  com 
belt,  dairying  is  closely  associated  with 
beef  production  through  the  use  of  cattle 
for  both  meat  and  milk.  The  tendency  to- 
ward increase  in  the  number  of  cattle 
makes  this  sort  of  dairy  production 
an  additional  factor  leading  toward  too 
abundant  a  supply  of  dairy  products  and 
lowered  prices.  Growing  interest  is  being 
manifested  in  parts  of  the  cotton  belt,  and 
while  the  output  as  yet  represents  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  total  dairy  output, 
it  reveals  a  tendency  away  from  the  pro- 
duction of  low  priced  cotton. 


With  the  depression  in  business  con- 
tinuing, no  marked  increase  in  the  demand 
for  dairy  products  is  in  prospect  for  the 
next  few  months.  Regardless  of  the  fact 
that  retail  prices  are  lower,  consumption 
has  not  responded.  Elstimated  consump- 
tion of  butter  in  1930  was  slightly  less 
than  in  1929,  despite  a  drop  of  15  per 
cent  in  retail  prices.  The  consumption 
of  cheese  was  1.5  per  cent  less  in  1930  than 
in  1929  while  retail  prices  were  7  per  cent 
lower.  Canned  milk  alone  showed  in- 
creases, probably  due  to  a  shift  from  fluid 
milk  and  cream  for  household  purposes,  for 
trade  reports  indicate  a  considerable 
decrease  in  fluid  milk  sales.  Foreign 
markets  do  not  afford  an  advantageous 
outlet  for  American  dairy  products,  even 
though  domestic  prices  have  now  declined 
nearly  to  the  world  level. 

In  conclusion  we  find  that: 

First:  Our  milk  cow  population  has 
increased  at  more  than  a  normal  rate 
the  past  two  years,  but  the  rate  of  in- 
crease seems  now  to  be  declining.  De- 
spite the  drought,  1930  dairy  production 
was  only  slightly  less  than  that  of   1929. 

Second:  Reduced  returns  from  other 
products  have  led  many  farmers  to  resort 
to  dairying  as  a  source  of  much  needed 
supplementary  income,  and  there  is 
little  evidence  as  yet  that  production  from 
these  sources  will  be  less  this  year. 

Third:  The  business  depression  has 
caused  a  reduction  in  the  demand  for  dairy 
products,  with  no  increase  in  prospect  for 
the  next  few  months. 

Fourth:  The  outlook  is  for  continued 
low  prices  through  most  of  the  year. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  dairy  farmers 
may  well  regard  as  major  considerations, 
the  selection  of  milk  cows,  greater  culling 
out  of  low  producers,  and  more  stil.  in 
the  feeding  and  management  of  dairy 
herds. 


•From  radio  talk  on  Wednesday,  Febru- 
ary 4.  1931. 


Standard  Grades  Im- 
portant Marketing  Step 

Increase  in  the  use  of  standard  grades 
for  agricultural  products  has  been  a 
phenomenal  step  in  the  solution  of  mar- 
keting problems  in  Pennsylvania  as  well 
as  throughout  the  country,  states  George 
A.  Stuart,  director.  Bureau  of  Markets. 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"Since  the  establishment  of  the  first 
official  grades  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  use  of  uniform  standards  in  every 
state  from  coast  to  coast,  makes  possible 
better  relationships  between  buyei  end 
seller,  eliminatev  much  of  the  waste  n 
m!»rl<eting  and  f»cilitates  the  financing  o. 
agri.'ii  tut  .'  produc  "  Mr.  Stuart  ex- 
plains 

"The  Federal  Bureau  f  Agricultural 
ELconomics  has  already  is  ■id  grades  to 
cover  more  than  70  larm  roducts  in- 
cluding 50  different  f-ui<s  and  vegetables." 


The  full-grown  apple  tree,  it  is  estim- 
ated, has  about  50.00  .  leaven  This  pro- 
vides a  flat  area  of  evaporation  surface  of 
about  half  an  acre.  Personal  comfort  in 
the  presence  of  trees  is  partly  because 
trees  give  off  water  at  all  times. 


43,508  Dairy  Cattle 

Imported  into  State 

Pennsylvania     does     not     breed     and 
raise   a   sufficient    number   of   dairy    and 

in  the  Commonwealth,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture.  During 
1930,  43,508  dairy  cattle  were  imported, 
while  only  6,861  were  exported.  This 
movement  of  dairy  cattle,  whether  local, 
state-wide  or  inter-state,  creates  many 
problems  in  tuberculosis  eradication  work 
and  has  prompted  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  to  issue  the  following  statement: 

"Tuberculosis  is  usually  spread  by 
direct  contact  and  by  feeding  young 
cattle  infected  milk.  When  the  disease  is 
introduced  into  non-infected  districts  the 
tendency  is  to  spread  in  proportion  to  the 
cattle  traffic.  A  common  way  by  which 
herds  become  infected  is  by  adding  dis- 
eased animals.  In  the  sections  of  Pennsyl- 
vania where  the  inter-change  of  cattle  is 
limited  the  extent  of  the  disease  is  slight 
in  comparison  to  the  section  where  many 
inter-changes  are  made  in  the  herds  and 
where  practically  no  breeding  and  raising 
of  cattle  is  followed,  straight  dairying 
being  practiced. 

"Results  thus  far  obtained  indicate 
that  it  is  less  difficult  to  establish  and 
maintain  tuberculosis-free  herds  under 
the  Individual  and  Area  Plans  in  sections 
of  the  Commonwealth  where  the  owners 
raise  a  sufficient  number  of  cattle  to  supply 
their  demands  than  in  other  areas.  There- 
fore, one  of  the  very  imfxirtant  phases  in 
connection  with  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing tuberculosis-free  herds  of  cattle  is  to 
protect  the  tested  herds  and  areas  from 
outside    infection. 

"Owners  are  urged  to  purchase  cattle 
to  e.stablish  tuberculosis-free  herds  or  as 
additions  to  their  herds,  from  accredited 
herds,  modified  accredited  areas  or  from 
herds  credited  with  at  least  one  negative 
test  under  the  Individual  Accredited 
Herd  Plan  or  Modified  Accredited  Area 
Plan. 

"Purchasers  of  such  cattle  should  insist 
that  an  officially  approved  tuberculin  test 
chart  be  furnished  for  each  animal,  giving 
tag  number,  description  of  animal,  the 
name,  address  and  township  of  the  former 
owner.  Such  chart  will  serve  as  a  means 
of  identification  for  each  animal  and  be 
evidence  that  cattle  were  previously 
tuberculin  tested  under  Federal  and  State 
supervision. 

"Your  veterinarian  will  be  pleased  to 
assist  you  to  obtain  test  chart  and  ap- 
proved certificate  from  Bureau  District 
Agent  in  Charge  or  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry    at    Harrisburg." 


Uncle  Ab  says  that  he  finds  most  of  the 
best  deeds  are  done  by  those  who  care 
least  about  credit  for  them. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Dept.  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
average  operations  of  all  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
field  men  in  connection  with  test- 
ing, weighing  and  general  member- 
ship work,  for  the  month  of  Feb- 
urary,    1931. 

No.  Tests  Made 6952 

No.  Plants  Investigated.  .  36 

No.  Membership  Calls 232 

No.  Calls  on  Members.  . .  .  257 

No .  Herd  Samples  Tested .  805 

No.  New  Members  Signed .  1 04 

No.  Cows  Signed 733 

No.  Transfers  Made 2j 

No.  Meetings  Attended ...  g 

No.  Attending  Meetings.  .  63o 


Dairy  Council  Insti- 
tuted in  St.  Louit 

On  February  1  the  number  of  region 
dairy   councils      of    the    National   Oim 

establishment  of  the  St.  Louis  District 
Dairy  Council.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  George  i^ 
Taylor  formerly  in  dairy  extension  work 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  has  been  i^ 
pointed  secretary  of  the  new  council.  H 
program  stressing  quality  control  has  beq 
mapped  out  in  the  St.  Louis  territory, !« 
this  years  work. 

Mr.  Taylor  enters  Dairy  Council  woA 
with  a  background  of  experience  in  tiv 
field  of  agriculture.  After  graduadi^ 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  192 
he  was  employed  by  the  Evansville  Piui 
Milk  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  where  hews 
in  charge  of  the  milk  department  tai 
connected  with  the  manufacture  o!  ia 
cream.  His  success  here  brought  him  ti 
the  attention  of  the  twin  City  Milk  Pr» 
ducers  Association  of  Minneapolis,  Minn 
This  position  contributed  experience  ii 
manipulating  the  microscopic  count  a 
milk.  Succeeding  L.  W.  Morley.  Mt 
Taylor  was  chosen  to  take  up  extenm 
work  in  dairy  manufacturing  at  Peni' 
sylvania  State  College.  One  of  the  out- 
standing features  of  his  work  in  this  cou- 
ection  was  the  development  of  milk  » 
hibits  at  the  annual  Pennsylvania  Fan 
Show. 

After  three  years  of  service  with  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  Mr.  Taylor 
turned  his  interests  to  roadside  market- 
ing. I  le  was  in  charge  of  a  large  roadsiik 
market  on  the  Lincoln  Highway,  a  short 
distance  from  Philadelphia. 

During  the  period  of  his  work  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Taylor  acted  as  consultant 
to  the  Philadelphia  Dairy  Council  and 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion. This  contact  has  familiarized  Kin 
with  Dairy  Council  policies  and  methodi 
of  work.  In  St.  Louis  the  Dairy  Council 
offices  will  be  located  on  the  nineteenth 
floor  of  the  Railway  Elxchange  Building. 


April.  1931 

Progress  of  Bovine 
Tuberculosis  Eradication 
in    Pennsylvania 

Thelate^l  information  irom  ll>c-  liun-au 
„f  Animul  Industry.  Pennsylvania  De- 
.  ^(  A..r;.-,ilt>ir<-  on  iIh'  urourcsa 
of  the  bovine  tubcrcuiosi.s  work,  inilu v.lcs 
ihat  58  counties  are  modified  acircditcd. 
meanmg  that  the  .li-sta.sc  has  bc.-n  re- 
duced to  less  than  one  half  of  one  r'er  ctnt 
These  counties  are: 

Beaver.  Ikdfor.l.  Mlair.  Hradfor.l. 
Butler  Carbon.  C  arnl.na.  C  aiiieron.  Cm 
tre  Clarion.  Clearfield.  Clinton.  Colum 
bia.  Crawfor.l.  l-.lk.  l.rie.  |-ayettc.  I  oro  t. 
Fulton.  Huntingdon.  Indiana.  Jcff.r.on. 
Juniata.  Lawrence.  Luzerne.  McKean. 
Mercer,  MilHin.  Monroe.  Potter.  Sullivan. 
Susquehanna.  TioKa.  Uni.m.  V.  n  no. 
Warren.  Wayne  and  Wyoming 

Kive    additional     counties     ha.e     been 

completely  tested,  but  as  yet  are  n    >.  mo<li 

fied    accredited.         These     cownlp     are 

lAllegheny.  Lycoming.  Somerset.  W        ing 

ion  and  Westmoreland. 

The  situation  in  the  remaining  counties 
is  as  follows: 

Town-  I  <iwii-   I  uwn-   l«l.il 

Counly  -•"l>«     -h'l-;     '•'"1'-' 

leslr<i  siKiirtl      luil 
up     siKiiril 
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Associations  Boost 

Values  $30  a  Head 

Thirty  dollars  a  head  is  the  increased 
value  of  daughters  or  cooperative  bull 
as.snciation  sires  usc<l  in  dairy  herds  of 
t!.c  rt;:t;;,  s:iy2  K  K  W.>l«-h  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  dairy  exten- 
sion servic;. 

There  are  268  bulls  in  the  70  associa- 
lims  of  the  state,  Welch  reports  Of 
these  l«  .;re  Ayrshire,  6  Hrown  Swiss,  48 
(;iiern  cy.  1^5  llolslein.  and  4  5  Jersey. 
There  are  875  dairymen  in  the  as.socia- 
tions. 

Of  the  6  500  cows  in  the  herds  of  asso 
ciation  meml)crs  3000  are  daughters  of 
a  sociition  bulls  over  the  ofTsprini?  of 
cir.IiT.ry  fires  as  $20  to  $40  each  This 
means  u  t.>lal  increased  valuaticm  of 
$90,000  Weldi  points  out  Increased 
milk  prtxluction  of  the  cows  sired  by  asso- 
ciation bulls  amounts  to  500  pounds  each 
annually,  he  says,  or  a  total  of  l,^)00.<M)0 
p<i  n  I     ^   '.'far. 

in  the  ii>  'iana  No  1  cow  testing  as.so- 
-1  '.i.jn  til.-  only  herds  exceeding  an 
.:.:.ruKC  o'  400  pounds  of  butlerfat  per 
cow  for  t  :;  year  were  those  in  a  bull 
association  The  highest  record  made  in 
the  McKean  county  cow  testing  associa- 
tion was  that  of  a  3-year  old  daughter  of 
a  bull  ass  iciation  sire  She  produced  049') 
pt.unds  of  milk  anJ  402  pounds  of  butter- 
fat  in  a  year. 

All  the  associati  >n  herds  are  free  from 
bovine  tuberculosis,  and  tests  arc  now 
being  made  on  many  of  them  to  make 
certain  that  Bang's  disease  is  absent 


The  Orderly  Farm 

Shop  Is  Found 

Most  Efficient 


Milk  Marketing  Conditions  ^''^/^''''^^•.'. 

In  Other  Leading    1  erritories 


Tot.l 


I4S  25       407        ">77 


Movement  to  Farms 

Gains  on  City  Trek 

Fewer  people  are  leaving  the  farms  and 
more  people  are  moving  to  the  farms,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  received  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  department  of 
agricultural  economics.  The  net  result 
adding  the  surplus  of  births  over  deathi 
on  farms,  is  that  the  farm  population  hai 
increased  for  the  first  time  in  10  yean. 

Last  year  1,543,000  persons  left  fanw 
for  towns  and  cities,  compared  with 
1.876,000  in  1929,  and  a  peak  movement 
of  2,155,000  in  1926,  estimates  of  th« 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Elconomics,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  show- 
Migration  from  cities  to  farms  in  1930 
was  the  largest  since  1924.  Last  year. 
], 392,000  persons  moved  from  cities  to 
farms,  compared  with  a  peak  movement 
of  l,3%,000  persons  in  1924.  The  trek 
farmward  is  considered  a  reflection  of  the 
industrial  unemployment  situation. 

While  the  net  movement  away  from 
farms  was  151,000  persons  last  year,  a 
normal  increase  of  359,000  births  over 
deaths  on  farms  for  the  year  brought  the 
total  farm  population  on  January  I,  1931. 
to  27,430,(XK)  persons  as  compared  with 
27,222,000  on  January  I.  1930. 

In  the  Middle  Atlantic  states,  which 
include  Pennsylvania,  the  movement  to 
farms  was  1 1 1,000  piersons  and  the  move- 
ment to  cities  was  95,000  a  net  gain  of 
16,000  in  favor  of  the  farms.  The  farm 
population  in  this  division  of  states  wa* 
estimated  as  1,759.000  on  January  I,  1931. 
as  compared  to  1,727,000  on  January  '> 
1930. 


Interesting  Facts 
on  Penna. 

State  Farm  Show 

Total    altenrlan.e    at    llio    fifteenth    ..n 
nual  Pennsylvania    I  arm   Show    held    re- 
cently   in    1  larrislnirg    was    cstimaterl    at 
25),0OO;  highest    attendance  at    any   pre 
vious  show,  80,000 

Total  area  of  Show  9  6  acres  in  hl-w 
State  Farm  Show  Building :  greatest  area 
of  any  Show  in  the  past,  3  acres  in  three 
to  five  different  buildings. 

Number  of   exhibitors   (not   competing 
for  prizes).  350;  number  a  year  ago.  220. 
Prize  money  olfeied,  $37.0(K):  previous 
rtcord,  $10,000. 

Number  of  entries  in  competitive  de- 
partments.   7.500;    highest     past     record, 

j.ooo. 

Birds  in  poultry  exhibition.  2.480;  a 
year  ago,  1.400. 

Animals      in      livestock      departments. 
1,073;  in  the  1930  Show.  200. 
V     Number     of     meetings     during     Show 
*'eek.  34;  highest  in  any  past  year.   51- 

The  I'uture  |-'armcrs  of  America,  be 
ginning  Monday.  April  I  5.  will  contrib 
ulc  a  speci.il  program  to  the  National 
farm  and  1  hnne  1  lour  on  the  second 
Monday  of  each  month  The  programs 
will  l)e  heard  in  a  15  minute  period  of  the 
hour  immediately  following  the  news 
hroatlcust  from  the  United  State."  Daily 
at   Washington. 

Feed  Grain  to  Cows 

If  roughage  is  scarce  or  poor  in  cpiality, 
'he  grain  ration  for  dairv  cows  should  be 
"xreased  Prodis  in  milk  production  arc 
"ot  realized  through  skim|>ing  on  the  feed 
bill  but  by  lii,eral  feeding  of  good  cows 
and  weeding  out  poor  ones. 


The  farmer  who  obtains  the  greatest 
returns  for  effort  exiiended  cm  repairs  is 
the  one  whose  farm  shop  is  orderly,  with 
idl  tools  in  first  class  condition  and  in 
their  proper  places.  ,     ,•     o 

This  opinion  is  voiced  by  Prof.   Iv    K 
Cross,  agricultural  engineer  for  the  State 
FxiK-riment  Station,  as  a  result  of  his  ob- 
servations  in    many   farm   shops   in    New 

Jersey. 

"In  the  better  farm  shops.'  he  asserts, 
"one  does  not  find  hammers  loose  on  their 
handles,  tools  red  with  rust,  or  the  work 
benches  littered  with  shavings,  rags,  and 
tools.  On  the  contrary,  saws  are  sharpened 
an.l  set.  auger  bits  are  m  good  condition 
the  edges  of  hatchets,  axes,  chisels,  and 
planes  arc  sharp  an.l  free  from  nicks,  and 
new    hack-saw    blades    are    available    and 

ready  for  use. 

"Probably  the  most  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement of  tcx,ls.  as  seen  in  the  better 
farm  shops."  Professor  Cross  continues, 
"is  an  orderly  grouping  on  hooks  and  na.  s 
on  the  wall  in  back  of  the  work  Ijench  If 
the  lH.nch  is  from  2  to  2' ',  feet  wide,  there 
will  l>e  sufhcienl  working  surface,  and  it 
will  still  be  possible  for  a  man  to  reach 
over  and  easily  remove  any  tool  from  the 

wall.  .         ,     ,        ..I 

"  Many  tools  may  be  replaced  after  they 
are  used,  and  the  surface  of  the  bench 
kept  clear  for  work.  The  few  rnoments 
rec.uired  for  replacing  tools  actually  saves 
time  because  if  tools  accumulate  on  the 
bench  they  must  be  shove.l  about  as  the 
work  proceeds.  Thus  time  is  lost  in  mov- 
ing the  tools  about  and  in  finding  them 
when  necled  later. 

"Nails,  screws,  rivets,  tacks,  and  other 
«mall  items  and  tools  may  be  kept  in  a 
rack  of  boxes  or  tin  cans  that  are  labelled 
and  easily  accessible.  An  excellent  rack 
for  chisels,  punches,  screw  drivc.rs.  and 
f.les  may   be  made  by   boring   holes   in   a 

strip  of  wood,  and  nailing  it  to  the  wall. 
Wrenches  may  be  stored  in  pigeon  holes. 


New  England  Markets 
Quoting    from    the    report     of     W      II 
lironson.    of    the    New    l.ngland    Dairy 
„,..o..'   A««i.  ialion.   in   the  March   i.ssue  of 
the  "New  I  .ngland  Dairyman. "  production 
of  milk  since  the  first  of  Jam  a-y  has  de- 
creased,   while    normally    production    in- 
crea.ses       This   decrease    in    production    is 
due  to  the  unfavorable  prices  paid  during 
the  past  two  months  and  the  unfavorable 
outUM)k  for  prices  in  the  future. 

The  average  weighted  price  paid  by  all 
dealers  in  the  lOth  zone  (181  to  200  miles) 
in  January  was  $1  92  per  hundred  weight, 
which  price  .8  20  cents  per  hundred  below 
the  previous  month  and  55  cents  below 
last    year. 

The  January  (hiid  milk  price  this  year 
was  $2.43  a  hundred  compared  with 
$3  56  last  year.  The  Class  II  or  surplus 
price  was  $1  25  a  hunlrcd  weight,  as 
comparc-d  to  $  45  last  yeur 

Dairymens'  League  Markets 
Irom  the  Dairymens'  League  News. 
official  organ  of  the  Dairy  mens'  League, 
we  note  that  the  I'ebruary  net  pool  price 
for  3  5'?.:  milk  in  the  201  to  210  mile  zone 
in  that  territory  was  $200  per  hundred 
pounds  Milk  is  sold  in  the  Dairymcns 
League  territory  in  various  classes  rang- 
ing from  milk  and  cream  to  a  variety  of 
general  dairy  products. 

It   also  reports  that   production   at   tiie 
end  of  February,  the   19  31   level,  was  ap 
proximately    eight    pounds    per    day.    per 
dairy,  over  that  of   1920      This  was  due 
largely    to    the    increased    freshening    of 
cows.       Producers,    it    says,    can    protect 
their  market  and  price  structure  by  elimin- 
ating    increases     in     prorluction     through 
avoiding  having  cows  freshen  in  January. 
I  ebruary.  and  March,  as  milk  consump- 
tion  does  not    increase   in   those   months 
livery  pound  of  increased  production  per 
day.     per    dairy,    during    those    months 
means  one  cent  less  per  hundred  pounds 
on  the  pool  l>rice 

Hartford,  Conn. 
Irom  the  "Connecticut  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  Bulletin."  we  glean 
the  following  notes  as  to  March  M.Ik 
Prices.  "The  lebruary  and  March  price 
was  set  at  8>  2  <^^ents  per  <iuart.  of  4% 
butterfat  content,  delivered  >^\"'l'^'^' 
centers."       This   is  the  Grade  '  U      Milk 


cents  per  quart,  in  I  ebruary,  which  how- 
,.ver.    has    been    reduced    to    12    cents    in 

March. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


.  ■■        .      .1 

Accortiiiig    i«*   ii.». 


Milk    f3ul- 


pricc 

Milk  in  this  market  is  sold  in  4  classes: 
fluid      milk.      milk      made     into     cream, 
(milk    to    go    with    the    fat),      milk     made 
into    manufacturing    purposes    and    milk 
used  in  making  butter. 

Premiums  for  special  grades  are  desig- 
nated in  cmtracls  when  such  grades  are 

sold.  f        11 

Foitok's  Norr.:     The  price  of  milk  m 
March  to  consumers  in  the  market  named 
was    15   cents   per  quart.      Prices   for    J.5 
per   cent    milk   at   1  lartford.   New   I  laven 
and    Bridgeport.    Conn,    are    quotc-d    at 
$V,5  per  hundred  pounds. 
Detroit,   Mich. 
According     to     the     ••M-''igan     Milk 
Messenger."     the     Michigan     Milk     1  ro- 
duccrs'     Association     announces     a     new 
plan    in    its    basic    and    surplus    program, 
under  which  an  emergency  base  is  estab- 
lished at  80  per  cent  of  the  regular  base. 
The  change  became  effective  with  March 
I  ebruary   prices  for  all  ba.sc   milk,   de- 
livered in  Detroit   was  $2  15  per  hundred 
for  3  5  per  cent  test      All  milk  above  the 
i.ase    brings    the    manufactured    price    of 
99   cents   per    hundred    pounds    for    V>  o 
milk  at  the  receiving  station 

The  fluid  milk  price,  delivered  Detroit, 
is  quoted  at  $2  45  per  hundred  pounds 
for   3  5%  milk,  with  a  relad  price  of    13 


letin"    published    by    the    .Sanitary    Milk 
Producers.    Inc  .  St     Louis.   Mo.,   the  net 
price  for  basic  milk  for  March,  1931.  was 
$215  per  hundred  pounds,  for   3.5%  fat. 
I      ()    B    country    stations  or  platforms 
The  net  prices  for  I  ebruary  first,  surplus 
milk     was    $1   II     per     hundred     ,>ounds. 
1     ()    B.  Country.    The  net  price  for  sec- 
ond  suri.lus    milk    for    f-ebruary    was   9  2 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  for   3  5%  milk 
Under  the  sales  contract  with  co  oper 
ating  dealers  the  total  fluid  sales  for  the 
last   six   months  of    19 iO  divided   by    the 
production  for  the  same  six  months  is  the 
per  cent  of  each  farmer's  product  ion  that 
will  make  up  his  base  pounds.     This  per 
cent  came  to  46%. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
The    Maryland    State    Dairymens"    As- 
sociation. Baltimore.  Md  .  <|uotes  through 
the     "Maryland    Farmer"     the    following 
price  per  gallon  for   3.5%  butterfat  milk 
Class  I.  30  1.2 cents    Class  1 1.  l5V<2cent8. 

Maryland    and    Virginia     Milk     Pro- 
ducers' Association 

The  Maryland  Virginia  Milk  Producers' 
As.sociation  is  making  a  strong  plea  in  its 
olficial  organ.  "The  Maryland  I  ..nner." 
warning  its  producers  to  avoid  ensilage 
o<iors  in  their  milk  and  also  on  the  neces- 
sity of  cooling  milk  promptly  and  eifec- 
tivety  to  prevent  milk  from  turning  sour. 

Quotations  for  3.5%  butterfat  milk,  de 
hvered  F.  O    B.   Washington.   DC.  are 
quoted  as  l>cing  $3  49  per  hundred  pounds 
for  basic  milk     The  retail  price  of  mdk  is 
quoted  at  14  15  cents  |>er  quart 

Peoria,    111. 

The  Milk  Producers,  lor  March,  olficial 
organ  of  the  Illinois  Milk  Producers- 
Association.  P.-oria.  Ill  ,  announces  the 
following  basis  of  settlement  for  milk 
shipped  during  I  ebruary. 

Cl.AS.s   1    $2  80  for  all  milk   -.-Kl   whole 
sale  or  retail  in  Ixittle  or  bulk  and  for  all 
milk   from    which    bottled   or   bulk   retail 
cream  was  derived. 

Class  I  A  $1  80  for  all  milk  sold  from 
which  cream  for  resale  as  fluid  wholesale 
cream  was  derived. 

Class  11  $1  57  or  average  Chicago  92 
score  butter  plus  five  cents  t>er  pound 
plus  25  cents  per  hundred  weight  for  all 
milk  used  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Class  111  $95  or  3  »^  times  average  92 
score  Chicago  butter   price 

In  this  same  i.s.sue  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Association  is  urging  its  producers, 
due  to  a  condition   of    an    unusually  high 
production    and    bad    market    outlook,    to 
use    a    portion    of    their    surplus    milk    at 
home,  at  a  better  advantage  to  themselv  s. 
than  if  it  were  shipped  to  Peoria 
Chicago  Market 
From    the    March    "Pure    Milk."    pub- 
lished   by     the    Pure    Milk    Association. 
(  hicago,  111  .  we  note  that  there  has  been 
a  slight  increase  in  sales,  in  certain  parts 
of  its  market,  while  in  others  it  is  not  so 

good 

The  I  ebruary  price  of  CTass  I  milk  was 
$2  32  [>er  hundred  pounds,  and  will  apply 
on  90%  ol  the  basic  milk  sold.  Class  II 
will  be  the  rest  of  the  basic  and  the  first 
10%  over  basic.  This  will  be  paid  for  at 
the  rate  of  3  5  times  92  score  butter,  plus 

2"%  ,        L  .1 

Class  III  was  the  balance  of  the  milk 
delivered  for  which  the  price  was  3.5  times 
92  score  butter.  Chicago. 

Can  milk  was  sold  at  $1 .60  net.  F.  O.  B. 
Country. 
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The  time  ia  rapidly  approaching  and 
in  some  sections  of  our  milk  shed,  is  al- 
ready close  at  hand,  when  garlic,  grass  or 
off  flavored  milk  must  be  carefully  guarded 
against. 

Consumers  of  our  fluid  milk  won't  buy 
or  use  milk  that  has  these  or  any  other 
undesirable  flavor  and  the  marketing  of 
such  milk,  makes  a  dissatisfied  customer 
and  a  loss  in  just  so  much  daily  consump- 
tion. 

Stringent  regulations  regarding  the 
acceptance  of  milk  having  undesirable 
flavors  have  been  made  by  buyers  of  our 
milk  for  fluid  consumption. 

Dairymen  who  have  garlic  infested 
pasture  fields  should  use  every  precaution 
to  keep  milk  cows  off  such  infested  fields 
and  should  the  milk  show  any  flavors 
from  garlic,  grass  or  other  undesirable 
flavors,  such  milk  should  be  retained  at 
home,  rather  than  forcing  it  upon  a  fluid 
milk  consumptive  market. 

Milk  with  any  unsatisfactory  flavor  or 
odor,  will  no  doubt  result  in  its  rejection. 


From  the  various  printed  pages  of  the 
Milk  Producers'  Review,  each  month  our 
readers  have  been  able  to  get  a  very  com- 
plete picture  of  the  milk  marketing 
situation  in  our  own  Milk  Shed.  This,  we 
believe  a  very  important  factor  in  keep- 
ing our  members  posted  as  to  marketing 
conditions.  We  feel,  however  that,  inas- 
much as  the  marketing  of  fluid  milk  has 
expanded  so  greatly,  that  our  membership 
is  not  fully  informed  unless  they  also 
obtain  an  idea  as  to  what  marketing  con- 
ditions may  be  in  other  sections  of  the 
United  States,  particularly  where  co- 
operative marketing  associations  are 
important  factors  in  the  marketing  of 
their  members  milk. 

We  have  inaugurated,  therefore,  be- 
ginning with  this  issue  of  the  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Review,  on  page  3,  a  brief  state- 
ment of  such  marketing  condiitons  as 
becomes  available  from  the  official  publi- 
cations of  the  various  organizations. 

One  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that 
these  various  reports  are  based  on  market- 
ing conditions,  such  as  existed  in  each 
respective  territory  when  their  publica- 
tions were  issued  and  are  being  quoted 
for  your  information. 


The  general  labor  depression  is  still  an 
important  factor  in  almost  every  line  of 
industry.  It  has  had  a  material  bearing 
on  the  consumption  of  dairy  as  well  as  all 
other  food  products. 

Living  conditions  have  changed  ma- 
terially, due  to  the  earning  power  of  labor 
and  too  often  the  little  money   that  is 
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available  is  not  spent   wisely,    from    the 
standpoint  of  health. 

This    has    probably    affected  the    city 
dweller  more  than   that   of   the  farmer 
but   even   in   the   latter   dasx     a   lack   of 
proF>er   and   sufficient   food   has   been   re- 
ported. 

About  a  month  ago,  a  booklet,  "f-'eed- 
ing  a  Family  of  Five,  on  $8.22  a  Week." 
was  prepared,  printed  and  distributed. 
Nearly  20,000  of  these  booklets  have  been 
distributed  and  have  proven  quite  popu- 
lar. 

This  booklet  was  based  upon  the  eco- 
nomic purchase,  at  advertised  prices,  of 
certain  foods,  numerous  nutrition  author- 
ities state,  to  pro{}erly  nourish  a  family 
of  five. 

Naturally  the  use  of  dairy  products 
was  properly  stressed  and  it  just  occurs 
to  the  writer  that  many  of  our  farm  folks 
could  benefit  by  studying  and  using  such 
a  food  budget,  at  least  in  part. 

A  copy  of  this  booklet  may  be  obtained, 
a*  long  as  the  supply  lasts,  by  addressing 
the  Elditor,  Home  and  Health  Depart- 
ment of  the  Milk  Producers'  Review. 


April  Milk  Prices 

Under  agreement  made  De- 
cember 12,  1930,  with  co-operat- 
ing buyers,  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  basic  milk  during  April, 
1931,  will  be  a*  noted  below. 

The  price  of  basic  milk,  3  per 
cent  butterfat  content,  F.  O.  B. 
Philadelphia,  for  April  will, 
subject  to  market  conditions, 
b«  $2.89  per  hundred  pounds  or 
6.2  cents  per  quart. 

The  price  of  basic  milk  de- 
livered at  receiving  stations  in 
the  51-60  mile  zone,  for  April, 
3  per  cent  butterfat  content 
will,   subject   to   market  condi- 

tiona,     be     $2.31     per     hundred 

pounds,  with  the  usual  differ- 
entials and  variations  at  other 
mileage  points. 

SURPLUS  MILK 
Surplus  milk  shipped  during 
April,  1931,  will  be  paid  for  by 
co-operating  buyers,  on  the 
average  price  of  92  score  butter 
solid  packed.  New  York  City. 


MARCH 

BUTTER  PRICES 

92Sco 

re  Solid  Packed 

Phila. 

New  York 

Chicago 

2 

29 

28 

27 

3 

29i/i 

28'/, 
281/5 

27'/, 

4 

29>/, 

28 

5 

29'/J 

28'/« 

6 

29  yj 

29  (i 

28  Vj 

28'/, 

7 

28'/« 

28'/, 

9 

29'/, 

281/, 

28  >/4 

10 

30 

29 

28  !i 

It 

30>A 

291/, 

29 

12 

30 

29 

30 

13 

31 

30 

30 

14 

31 

30 

30 

16 

30>/4 

29 '4 

30 

17 

30"/, 

29'/, 

29 

18 

30 

29 

28'/, 

19 

30 

29 

29 

20 

30'A 

29'/, 

29'/, 

21 

301/5 

29'/S 

29 

23 

30 

29 

28 

24 

29% 

28'/« 

27'/, 

25 

29% 

28'/4 

28'/, 

26 

29'/, 

28'/, 

28'/, 

27 

30 

28 '4 

28'.' 
2«H 

28 

29U 
29)2 
29H 

zsii 

30 

28W 

29 

31 

28  )J 

28 

Penna.  Corn  Borer  Area 

The  area  as  previously  regulated  includ- 
ed more  than  two-thirds  of  the  counties  in 
the  western  and  northern  sections  of  the 
Commonwealth.  To  this  the  Federal 
Department  has  added  all  the  remaining 
townships  in  Northampton  County  not 
regu.'ated  before;  the  townships  of  Hano- 
ver. North  Whitehall,  Salisbury,  South 
Whitehall,  Upper  Saucon,  Washington 
and  Whitehall,  the  city  of  Allentown  and 
the  borough  of  Elmaus  in  Lehigh  County; 
and  the  borough  of  Riegelsville  in  Bucks 
County. 
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T  ATEST    MARKET    PRICES  M^rch,  1931,  Inter-State  Prices  at  -A"  Delivery  Points 

*-•**        l^k-/ ......   „•„_  -t „:.,-„  k..>t.rfa»  rnnt<>nt  and  bacteria  count  at  any 


By  H.  D.  Allebach 

In  checking  over  the  present  production  of  milk  we  find  there  has  been  a  si 
decrease  in  the  supply.  This  has  been  brought  about  by  the  educational  work  doftl 
amon^  our  producers  relative  to  the  needs  of  our  market.  Tiiis  decrease  is  only  abot 
three  per  cent  and  figures  are  not  yet  available  to  determine  whether  this  decrease) 
in  the  ba.sic  or  surplus  milk.  With  the  labor  situation  still  so  serious  and  consumpti« 
considerably  below  last  year,  our  production  is  still  above  our  needs. 

With  this  condition  existing  the  I^lxecutive  Committee  at  a  meeting  held  on  Fn 
day,  March  27th.  agreed  to  continue  the  same  policy  for  April  that  has  been  in  effec 
for  February  and  March,  which  is  as  follows;  that  the  dealers  will  pay  for  ninety-fiv, 
per  cent  of  the  established  basic  quantity  at  basic  price  and  anything  produced  abovi 
that  will  be  paid  for  at  surplus  price.  This  selling  plan  is  a  warning  to  our  productti 
not  to  increase  their  production  at  tliis  time  and  it  should  be  a  warning  that,  until  tin 
labor  situation  improves,  no  one  should  think  of  increasing  his  production  by  addijj 
any  new  cows. 

It  might  be  well  for  the  farmer  who  is  disposing  of  some  of  his  cattle  at  present 
for  some  reason  or  other,  to  defer  purchasing  any  new  cows  to  take  their  place  for  tlx 
time  being.  With  the  shortage  of  roughage  in  most  of  our  territory,  it  does  not  wee 
to  me  that  it  is  logical  for  any  producer  to  try  to  increase  his  production. 

We  have  continually  advised  our  members  to  dispose  of  the  boarder  cow  ami 
have  also  insisted  that  they  use  more  dairy  products.  At  a  meeting  held  in  St.  Lxjb 
recently,  at  which  praclcailly  all  the  milk  marketing  organizations  were  representoi 
it  was  agreed  that  we  should  again  try  to  persuade  our  producers  in  the  entire  terr 
tory  to  consume  at  least  one  more  |>ound  of  butter  a  week  than  they  have  been  consuir, 
ing,  and  at  least  two  more  cjuarts  of  milk  per  day.  If  every  producer  in  the  territor 
will  do  this  it  will  help  relieve  this  market  of  the  great  surplus  of  dairy  products,  tti 
believe  there  is  nothing  cheaper  that  you  can  use  at  present  than  the  dairy  producb 
produced  by  yourself. 

We  are  also  glad  to  learn  that  from  reports  we  are  receiving  from  different  part! 
of  the  territory,  the  sales  of  butter  substitutes  have  fallen  off  considerably  and  the  »al( 
of  real  butter  have  increased.  This  is  certainly  good  news  and  we  should  continue  th: 
good  work  by  each  of  us  doing  our  part. 

March   Butter   Market 

There  was  a  gradual  upward  trend  in  butter  prices  during  the  first  half  of  the 
month.  Solid  packe<l  creamery  butter.  92  score.  New  >'ork  C:ily.  opened  the  monti 
at  28  cents,  liy  mid-month  the  price  had  advanced  to  JO  cents,  a  slight  decline  fol 
lowed,  with  an  irregular  market,  touching  28'/4  at  the  close  of  the  month. 

Creamery  butter  manufacture  continued  heavy.  F'ebruary  production,  accordini 
to  the  United  Stales  Hureau  of  Agriculture  llconomics  is  estimated  at  103.191.900  Ibi 
This  is  an  increase  of  5.68  per  cent  over  the  production,  based  upon  preliminary  figures, 
of  99.536.000  pounds,  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

During  the  first  two  months  of  1931.  production  is  estimated  to  be  around  6.20 
per  cent  larger  than  that  for  the  same  period  of  1930. 

February  production  however  is  not  as  large  as  the  increase  that  occurred  in 
January.  It  is  generally  felt  that  this  smaller  margin  of  increase  was  due.  primarily, 
to  the  improvement  in  the  consumptive  demand  for  other  types  of  dairy  producb. 
relieving,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  pressure  of  diverted  supplies  of  whole  milk  or  cream 
upon  the  butter  industry. 


The  ba.ir  price..    <|U..tetl    l«l..w.  for    Ma.cl.  I'»)l.    rf|.re,,ent    thc^r    K.  I.e  pai.l    by  <  o-oi«rat.ng  l.uyers 

(o,  that  •""■^^JIJii^  ,„  e«ce»»  of  the  basic  f|Uanlily  the    surplus    price,    quole.l    l«lc,w.    for    the    month    of 

M«rch  i«.to  '>«.};'"_|,  ,__  „^;,|  f„,  „,„|e,  one  <  la»»ification.     (lass  I.  rrprrsenle<l  by  the  amount  of  milk  in 
auruiu.  •"••■■  "\.^,,,-      ^hicb  will  be  paid  lor  by  co-oiwraliiiK  .Icalcrs  on  me  oaiiis  ol    /i  score  ijunc. 
eiceu  o"  '"*  i>"*!^     L  f"  i   ' 
.olid  pack.  New  York  v-^ity.  PHILADELPHIA  SELLING   PLAN 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS    ASSOCIATION  PRICES 

I  -.  ..  issued  with  the  uniler.taiulnni  that  it  19  net  to  the  i>ro.lucer»  and  that  all  buyer. 
'^        r'i'balil  of   payment  to  producers,  shall  in  addition   llie.eto  make  the  (ollowinK  contributK.n. 

,„d  payroent.^:^^  |,j^_,^,,p||,hia   Inter-State  Dairy  Council.  2c   |v-r    KKJ  (Hiunds  (46'/^  quarts  )ol  all   milk 
purcL-ajIromany  pr<Ju«j-^^  2c  per   100  pounds  (46'/,  ..uarts)  of  all  milk 

purchpU^o-nJ^^-;;;,^^^^^^^^^^^  Council.  2c  per    100  pounds  (46'/,   quart.)  of  all  milk 

"j  {!,7'::'X"atlnTl''c^mV!";n'.dv:rUs'in.  the  (ood  value  of  d....y  pr.Muc..,. 

BASIC    PRICE  BASIL   I 

March,   1931  1 
F  O.B.   Philadelphia 
Grade  B   Market   Milk 


The  price  of  "A"  milk  of  any  given  butterfat  content  f^^^acterta  count  at  any 
•A"  milk  delivery  pomt  may  be  ascertamed  by  adding  to  the  base  price  per  I  Wlbs^ 
for  3  50%  B.F.  milk  at  that  delivery  point,  as  given  in  Table  I.  butterfat  differentials 
and  bacteria  bonuses  as  indicated  in  Table  II. 


labie   i  -Base  Prices  iti  "A* 


Point: 


NAME  OF 
DELIVERY  POINT 


Delivery  Point 
Location  in  Mileage 


Minimum  Butterfat 

Test  Requirement  in 

Effect  at  Delivery 


Baie  Price  of  3.30% 
Milk  per  100  Lba. 


Te»t 
Per  Cent. 
). 

).05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.6 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.S 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 


Hasic  Quantity 
|>er   100  l.b.. 
$2,89 
2.91 
2.93 
2.9i 
2.97 
2.99 
3.01 
3.03 
3.05 
3.07 
3.09 
3.11 
3.13 
3.li 
3.17 
3.19 
3.21 
3.23 
3.2s 
3.27 
3.29 
3.31 
3.33 
3.33 
3.37 
3.39 
3.41 
3.43 
3.45 
3.47 
1,49 
3.51 
3  53 
3.55 
3.57 
3.59 
3.61 
3.63 
3.65 
3.67 
1 .  69 


Price 
Per   Qt. 
6.2 
6  25 
6.3 
6.35 
6.4 
6.45 
6.5 
6.5 
6.55 
6  6 
6.65 
6.7 
6.75 
6.8 
6.8 
6.85 
6  9 
6.95 
7. 

7.115 
7.1 
7.1 
7,15 
7.2 
7.25 
7.3 
7.35 
7.4 
7.4 
7,45 
7.5 
7.55 
7,6 
7.65 
7.65 
7.7 
7.75 
7.8 
7.85 
7.9 
7.95 


BASIC  PRICE 
Country   Receving   Stations 
March.    1931 
Quolotions  are  at  railroad  points.  Inland  station, 
carry  differentials  subject  to  local  arrangements. 

Prices    are    less    freight    and     receiving    .tation 
charges. 

rrcighl  Kates 
Milks  Per  100  Lb. 

268 


Announce  Change 

in  Farmers'  Day 

Farmers'  Field  Day  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  will  be  held  Thursday, 
June  llth,  instead  of  June  16th  as  an- 
nounced in  recent  press  dispatches.  The 
event  will  be  featured  by  timely  informa- 
tion presented  in  demonstrations,  talks, 
visits  to  field  plots,  and  trips  to  the  college 
experimental  orchards,  gardens,  flocks, 
and  herds. 


Average  weekly  gains  for  chicks  of 
fifty  per  cent  for  the  first  six  weeks  are 
not  unusual. 


Statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  cir- 
culation, etc..  requirerl  by  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1912.  of  the  Inter-Slate  Milk  Pruducers'  Review, 
published  monthly  at  West  Chester,  Pa. 

K<litor.  August  A,  Miller.  Hrookline.  Delaware 
f'ounty.  Pa,.  Tlusiness  Manager,  August  A.  Miller, 
Bfookline.  Delaware  County,  Pa,;  Advertising 
Manager.  Frederick  Shangie,  Trenton,  New  Jersey; 
Publisher,  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  As.ociation. 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Owner:  (If  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the 
name  anri  addres.ses  of  stockholders  hohling  I  [>er 
cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  a 
corporation  give  names  and  addresses  of  individual 
owners).  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
219  North  Broad  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  H.  D. 
Allebach,  Trappe,  Pa,;  l"re<l  Shangie,  Trenton 
N,  J,.  R,D,;  E,  Nelson  James.  Rising  Sun.  Md.; 
E.  H.  Donovan,  Brenfor<l,  Delaware;  K.  !■'.  Urin- 
ton.  West  Chester.  Pa,,  and  23,630  others. 

Known  bond  holders,  mortgages  and  other 
security  holders,  holding  I  percent,  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  se- 
curities.    None. 

FREDERICK  .SllANGLE, 

Advertising   Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  1st  day 
of  Aprd,  1931. 
A.  F,  Walsh, 

Notary  Public. 
My  commiHion  empire*  March  5th,  19)3. 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State    Dairy    Council. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the 

work  done  by  the  Quality  Control 

Department  of  the  Dairy  Council 

for  the  month  of  February,  1931 : 

No,  Inspections  Made,  ,  .  .      3079 

Sediment  Tests 3829 

No.     Permanent     Permits 

Issued 15 

No.    Temporary    Permits 

Issued 0 

Meetings 2 

Attendance 160 

Reels  Movies  Shown 0 

Bacteria  Tests  Made 9 

No  Miles  Traveled 20,906 

Man      Days,     Fairs     and 

Exhibits 87 

During  the  month  155  dairies 
were  discontinued  from  selling  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  regula- 
tions 98  dairies  were  re-instated 
before  the  month  was  up. 

To  date  189,051  farm  inspections 
have  been  made. 


i 


Tsit  P«r  Cent. 
}. 
3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3,35 
3,4 
3.4$ 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.1$ 
4.2 
4.25 
4,3 

4,35 

4,4 

4,45 

4.5 

4.$$ 

4,6 

4,65 

4,7 

4,75 

4,8 
V        4.85 

4.9 

4  95 

5. 


MARCH  SURPLUS  PRICE 
F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 
CUsa  1 

Per  100  Lbs. 
91.30 


I    32 

1. 14 

1,16 

l,JH 

1.40 

1.42 

I    44 

1.46 

1.48 

1.50 

1.52 

1,54 

1,56 

I,  58 

1.60 

1.62 

1.64 

1.66 

I.6S 

1.70 

1.72 

1.74 

1.76 

I.7S 

1.80 

I.S2 

I.M 

I.M 

t.M 

1.90 

1.92 

1.94 

1.96 

1.96 

2.00 

2.02 

2  04 

2.06 

2  08 

2   10 


Per   Qt. 

2.8 

2,85 

2.9 

2.9 

2.95 

3, 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 
3.2 
3   25 
3.3 
3.35 
3  4 
3.45 
3  5 
3  5 
3  55 

3  6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4  0$ 
4   1 


I 

15 
2 
25 

35 

.4 
.4 

45 

5 


U.sc  about  two  pounds  of  superphos- 
phate daily  to  each  cow's  manure,  in  the 
dairy  barn.  It  makes  a  balanced  fertilize' 
and  reduces  the  plant  food  loss  when 
manure  is  stored. 


1929 
Jsnuary 
February 
M.rch 
April 
M«y 
June 
July 
August 
S«pteml)er 
October 
November 
December 

19)0 
Jsnusry 

February 

M.rch 

April 

M.y 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

l^ember 

1931 
'•nusry 

February 

M.rch 


MONTHLY  SURPLUS  PRICES 
4",  At  All  Receiving  Stations 


h 


Class  I 
2.26 
2  36 
2.31 
2.15 
2.1$ 
2.06 
2.00 
2.0$ 
2.17 

JToi 

1.96 

1.74 
1.41 
1.45 
l.»l 
1.39 
1.29 
1.36 
1,51 
I  88 
1,89 
I  74 
1.40 

III 
111 
1.13 


ClASS    II 


88 
96 
92 
79 
.79 
.71 


I   to 
II    to 

21  to 
31  to 
41  to 
51  to 
61  to 
71  to 
HI  to 
91  t. 


10  i 
20 
10 
40 
W 
60 
70 
HI) 
90 
11)0 


101  to  IK) 
III  to  120 
121  to  I  to 
111  to  140 
141  to  150 
151  to  160 
161  to  170 
171  to  I  HO 
IHI  to  I'M) 
191  to  200 
201  to  210 
211  to  220 
221  to  210 
2)1  to  240 
241  to  250 
251  to  260 
261  to  270 
271  to  2H0 
281  to  2'»0 
291  to  300 


.283 

.303 

.313 

.333 

,143 

,364 

.374 

.3«9 

.39'> 

.414 

.424 

.4)4 

.450 

.460 

.475 

.480 

.490 

.505 

.510 

.520 

.535 

.540 

.550 

.556 

.566 

.576 

.581 

.596 

.600 


Price 
3%  Milk 
$2,39 
2.37 
2.93 
2.54 
2  32 
2.31 
2.29 


V 


28 
27 
26 
24 
23 
22 
21 
20 
18 
2.18 
2.17 
2.15 
2.15 
2,14 
2   12 
2,12 
2   11 
2   10 
2  09 
2,08 
2  08 
2,06 
2,06 


Phila.  Terminal  Market 

47th  and  Lancaster. ... 

3 1  St  and  Chestnut 

Baldwin  Dairies, 

Breuninger-Dairiee.  .  . . 
Other  Terminal  Markets 

Audubon,  N.  J 

Camden.  N.  J 

Norristown,  Pa 

Wilmington.  Del 

Receiving  Stations 

Anselma,  Pa 

Bedford,  Pa 

Bridgeton.  N.J 

Byers,  Pa 

Curryville,  Pa.  . 

I'renchtown,  N.  J 

Goshen.  Pa.* 

Huntingdon.  Pa 

Kelton.  Pa 

Kimberton.  Pa 

landenbeig.  Pa 

Mercersburg.  Pa 

Nas.ua,  Del 

Oxford.  Pa 

Re<l  Hill,  Pa 

Ringoe.,  N.  J 

Rushland.  Pa 

Waynesboro,  Pa 

Williamsburg.  Pa 

Yerkes,  Pa 

Zieglersville.  Pa 


F.O.B. 
F.O.B. 
F.O.B. 
F.O.B. 

F.O.B. 

F.O.B. 
F.O.B.  less    9  cts. 
F.O.B.  less  30  CIS. 

41-  50 
261-270 

31-  40 

41-  50 
261-270 

61-70 

51-  60 
201-210 

51-  60 

41-  50 

41-  50 
181-190 
131-140 

51-  60 

51-  60 

51-  60 

31-  40 

181-190 
221-230 

31-  40 

41-  $0 

F.O.B.  Phila. 
F.O.B.  All  Rec.  Sta. 


Per  Cent 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

4.00 
4,00 
4,00 
4.00 

3.70 

3.70 

3.70 

4.00 

3.70 

4.00 

3.70 

3.70 

4.00 

3.70 

3.70 

3.70 

3.70 

3.70 

3.70 

4.00 

4.00 

3.70 

3.70 

3.70 

3.70 

4.00 
A 


$3.09 
3,09 
3.09 
9.09 

9.W 
9.W 
9.00 
2.79 

2.52 
2.28 
2.54 
2.32 
2.28 
2.49 
2.39 
2.34 
2.$l 


52 

$2 

3$ 

41 

_  $1 

2.51 

2.51 

2  54 

2.25 

2.32 

2.54 

2.52 

'•9*5 


1st  Surplus  Price 

I.t  Surplu.  Price 

~;^mrB'^t°;it''M-.lrmum'&«ml'J^^  effect  for  Basic  Milk  at  each  Receiving  Stat.on. 

Table  II  -Total  B.F.  and  Bacteria  Payment.  Above  Base  Price  for  "A"  Milk 


MARCH  SURPLUS  PRICE 
At  All  Receiving  Stations 
Class  I 
Test  Per  Cent.  I 

3 


3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3  2 

3,25 

3.3 

3,35 

3.4 

3.4$ 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.6$ 

3.7 

J.7» 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.93 

4. 

4.03 

4.1 

4.13 

4.2 

4.23 

4.3 

4.33 

4.4 

4,45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 


1 1 00  Lbs. 
$0.73 
0  75 
0.77 
0  79 
0,81 
0.83 
0  8$ 
0,87 
0.89 
0,91 
.93 
0.95 
0.97 
0.9<l 

1   01 

1,03 

1.05 


6$ 

7 

75 

.8 
85 
9 
95 


07 

09 

II 

13 

15 

,17 

19 

,21 

23 

2$ 

,27 

,29 

I   31 

1.33 

I   35 

1.37 

1.39 

1.41 

I    43 

I   45 

1   47 

1,49 

1    51 

I    53 


MONTHLY  BASIC  PRICE  OF  GRADE  B 

OR  MARKET  MILK 

3  per  cent   butterfat   content 

'^  Receiving 

FOB.  Phila. 
Per  fwt.     Quarts 


1928 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

1029 
January 
l-"cbruary 
March 
April 
May 
June 

July 

August 

Septcnil>er 

October 

Noveml»cr 

I  )r<Tinbrr 

19)0 
January 
I'ebruary 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
5>et>tember 
October 
Nf>veinl»er 
I  )ereinber 

19)1 
Janufirv 
lebrunry 
March 


29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
,29 


3,29 
3  29 
3  41 
3,41 
3,29 
3,29 
1.29 
1  20 
3.54 
3.54 
3.54 
3  44 


3, 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

2 
2 


29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
,29 
,29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
,07 

89 
89 


7  1 
7,1 
7  1 
7.1 
7  1 
7.1 

7  1 
7   1 
7  35 
7.35 
7   1 
7.1 
7.1 
7  1 
7  6 
7  6 
7  6 
7.4 

7.1 
7  1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7  1 


station  50  mile 
zone  per  cwt. 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 
2  71 

2  71 
2.71 
2  83 
2,83 
2,71 
2.71 
2.71 
2  71 


Butterfat 

Test 
Per  Cent 


3.S0 
3.SS 
3.M 
3.«S 

3.70 

3.7S 

3.80 

3.88 

3.80 

3.88 

4.00 

4.08 

4.10 

4.IS 

4.20 

4.2S 

4.30 

4.35 

4.40 

4.4S 

4.50 

4.55 

4.60 

4,65 

4.70 

4.78 

4.80 

4.85 

4.80 

4.85 

5.00 

5.05 

S.IO 

5.15 

5.20 

5.25 

5.30 

5.35 

5.40 

5.45 

5.50 

5.55 

5.60 

5.65 

5.70 

5.75 

5.80 

5.85 

5.90 

5.95 

8.00 


Premium  (or  Butterfat 

Content 

Above  3.50«g 


Total  combined  payment  for  Butterfat  differential  and  bacteria 
bonus  above   base  price   per    100  lba.   for   3.50%    B.F.   nulk. 


If  Bacteria 
Premium 
is  Made 


If  BacUria 

Premium 

is  Not  Made 


Class  or  Bacteria  Requirsment 
(See  note  I  for  definition  of  each  class  of  bacteria  requirement) 


.00 
.03 
.06 
.09 
.12 
.1$ 
.18 
.21 
.24 
.27 
.30 
.33 
.36 
.39 
.42 
.4$ 
.48 
.51 
.54 
.57 
.60 
.64 
.68 
.72 
.76 
.80 
.84 
,88 
,92 
.96 
1.00 
I  04 
I   08 
1,12 
1,16 
1,20 
1.24 
I   28 
1,32 
I   36 
I   40 
1,44 
1,48 
I   52 
I   56 
1,60 
1.64 
1.68 
I   72 
1.76 
l.SO 


.00 

.02 

.04 

.06 

.00 

.10 

.12 

.14 

.16 

.18 

.20 

.22 

.24 

.26 

,28 

.30 

.32 

.34 

.36 

.38 
.40 
.42 
.44 
.46 
.48 
.50 
.$2 
.$4 
.$6 
.$8 
,60 
.62 
,64 
.66 
.68 
.70 
.72 
.74 
.76 
.78 
.80 
.82 
.84 
.86 
.88 
.90 
.92 
.94 
.96 
.98 
1.00 


I 


.40 
.43 
.46 
.49 
.$2 
,55 
.58 
.61 
.64 
.67 
.70 
.73 
.76 
.79 
.82 
.85 
.88 
.91 
.94 
.97 
1,00 
1.04 
1.08 
1.12 
1.16 
1.20 
1.24 
I.2S 
1.32 
1.36 
1.40 
1.44 
1.48 
1.52 
1.56 
1.60 
1.64 
1.68 
1.72 
1.76 
1.80 
1.84 
1.88 
1.92 
1.96 
2.00 
2.04 
2.08 
2.12 
2  16 
2.20 


II 


.2$ 
.28 
.31 
.34 
.37 
,40 
.43 
.46 
.49 
.52 
.$$ 
.$S 
.61 
.64 
.67 
.70 
.73 
.76 
.79 
.82 
.8$ 
.89 
.93 
.97 
1,01 
1.0$ 
1.09 
1.13 
1.17 
1.21 
1,2$ 
1.29 
1.33 
1.37 
1.41 
1.4$ 
1.49 
I.  $3 
I. $7 
I   61 
16$ 
1.69 
1.73 
1.77 
1.81 
1.8$ 
1.89 
1,93 
1,97 
2,01 
2,0$ 


III 


.2$ 
.28 
.31 
.34 
.37 
.40 
.43 
.46 
.49 
.$2 
.55 
.58 
.61 
.64 
.67 
.70 
.73 
.76 
.79 
.82 
.85 
.89 
.93 
.97 
1. 01 
1.05 
1.09 
1.13 
1.17 
1.21 
1.25 
1.29 
1.33 
1.37 
1.41 
1.45 
1.49 
1.53 
I. $7 
1.61 
16$ 
1.69 
1.73 
1.77 
1.81 
1.8$ 
1.89 
1.93 
1.97 
2,01 
2  0$ 


IV 


.15 
.18 
.21 
.24 
.27 
.30 
.33 
.36 
.39 
.42 
.45 
.48 
$1 
.54 
.$7 
.60 
.63 
,66 
.69 
72 
7$ 
79 
.83 
.87 
.91 
.95 
.99 
1.03 
1.07 
III 
1.15 
1.19 
1.23 
1.27 
1.31 
1.35 
1.39 
1.43 
1.47 
l.$l 
!.$$ 
I. $9 
1.63 
I   67 
1.71 
1.7$ 
1   79 
1.83 
1.87 
1,91 
1.9$ 


None 
.02 
.04 
.06 
.08 
.10 
.12 
.14 
.16 
.18 
.20 
.22 
.24 
.26 
.28 
.30 
.32 
.34 
,36 
.36 
.40 
.42 
.44 
.46 
.48 
.$0 
.52 
.54 
.56 
.58 
60 
62 
.64 
.66 
.68 
.70 
.72 
.74 
.76 
.78 
.80 
.62 
.84 
.86 
.88 
,90 
.92 
.94 
.96 
.98 
1.00 


2.89 


6.2 


2 
2. 

2. 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2  71 

2.71 

2.71 

2.71 

2,71 

2.49 

2.31 
2.31 
2.31 


96 
96 
96 
87 

71 

71 
,71 

71 
,71 

71 


(I)     Definition  of  Bacteria  Claawi.  I,  H.  MI.  IV.  V. 

.P  THE  1930  SUMMER  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  HAVE  BEEN  MET. 

Ct.As"l  ^Shippers  will  oualify  for  Class  I  bonus  of  40  cenuper  100  lbs.  if  the  bacten.  count .. 

Ct.ASS  1 1-Shipp.r.  ^1^^:^!^;^^  ^t-wrnSl^T^fS-SfT  ""•  "  ^^  """"'  '"""'  " 

n)  at  terminal  market  aeiiyery  poini.  oc.T. m  nfil  SO  000 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  between  I0.0OI-5O.OOO. 

,F  THE  1930  SUMMER  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  HAVE  NOT  BEEN  MET 

'        S!„  1 11  -Shipper,  will  nu.Wy  'or  Class  1 1 1  bonus  of  2$  c^ts  per  100  lba.  rf  bacten.  count .. 

(I    at  terminal  market  delivery  points  between  0-3<)  <m 

(2)  at  receiving  .tation  delivery  poinU  between  0-10.000. 


CuASS  I  V-Shipper.  will  qualify  for  Class  IV  of  I  $  cents  per  100  l^if  the  bacten.  count  i. 
(I)  at  term^al  market  defivery  points  between  'O-^-'^O^- 
^2)  't  receiving  station  delivery  points  between  10.001-50,000. 


IF  THE  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  ARE  NOT  MET  IN  MARCH 

IF  THE  BACTERIA        w  ^^^  ^^^^^^  p^^^.^^  .^  ^,,^^  ,,  ,^,  ,^^,,„,  ^„„j  „ 

'^^^To'^aTte'r'S  :.'««.  delivery  point.  100.001  or  over. 
(2)  at  receiving  market  delivery  points  50.001  or  over. 

,  J  a  »;.!  «»  6  rents  oer  l/IO  per  cent  B.F.  will  not  be  paid  unless  the  bacteria  re- 
The  butterfat  differential  of  »  ""^ J^'  '  ' ' "  te  paid  unless  the  butterfat  test  is  equal  to.  or  higher 
ouirement.  are  met,  nor  *:;>'  ^«\«".'  ^X"  ^^^^^  milk  is  delivered.     In  other  words,  no 

^.n  the  minimum  reqairemento^  the  del  yery^int  j,^,^^,,,,  .^ove  3,50%  will  be  paid  unless 

premium  of  any  hind  ""PVl""*^  P!','i,oVe  The  minimum    butterfat  requirement  in  effect  at  the 

^'eL'rPoiVtrher°e^TlfverlS':n""'unl«ftre  W^^       requirements  of  Class  I.  II.  III.  or  IV  are  met. 

•  •Th.r.  are  no  CI...  I II  or  CIm.  IV  Shippers  during  M.y.  June.  July.  Augu.t.  September  .nd  October. 


MILK      PRODUCERS      RE  VIEW 
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HOME-'HEALTH 
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CLl^-ADC  I  n    iVicvj.    vyrvrv,    i;.uit.uif 


Api 
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Stirring  Questions 
From  the  Chi 


Id 


Health  Conference 


Dr.  1 1 


ANNA 


II  MrK.  Lyons 


}^(>f  I'll  i.<-  not  .1  linu-  oj  lijc      il  /.• 
a  .r/ti/t-  (>/  mind  .      •      //  '■' 

.;  /rinptT  of  Ihf  >K'i/l,  a  mialHn  oj  Ihf 
iniitfilnalion,  a  ru/or  oJ  llw  r/nolion.r.  II 
l.<  ,1  fr,:rlin>:<.>-  of  //if  tfirp  .i/'iin/i.f  of  lijc 
Yoiil/i  iiii-<in.i'  Il  f>rri/oininiintr  of  loiir- 
,!,/,■  i>i'<7-  /iiniJilM.  of  //)<■  itpr''{il''  "J  "'/- 
iVii/it/Y  (i.'iv  //u-  lot-c  of  i-ti-u-.  'I'/ii.f  of/rn 
r.xi'.i/.r  in  II  man  of  lif/ii  more  l/i,tn  in  ti 
hoy  of  /wcn/y.  .\'ol'Oi/i/  i/rou:'  «/</  In/ 
mi'irlp  llein;!  n  niimhiT  of  ui'iir.f.  I'coplt- 
,/i<uf  ri/i/  hi/  i/i-ivrlim/  l/it'ir  iifca/,'. 


Women  We've  Met 

Raising  the  old,  old-fashioned  flowers 
which  used  to  grow  in  our  mollierh"  gar- 
dens is  what  Miss  IraJ  Codschalk,  near 
Manheim.  Pennsylvania,  has  made  a 
speciality  of  in  her  "Posy  Patch  Nursery  " 

She  can  tell  you  all  kinds  of  tales  about 
her  adventures  in  tracing  down  the  un- 
usual among  flowers  and  plants:  how  she 
rescued  an  old  Christmas  rose  from  an 
abandoned  cemetery,  or  about  the  clump 
of  iris  she  found  which  had  been  growing 
in  the  same  spot  for  seventy-five  years. 

But  her  nursery  is  modern  as  well  as 
old-fashioned.  She  has  secured  Italian 
scilla  from  Washington  state,  and  brought 
from  the  Smoky  Mountains  of  the  South 
something  which  she  calls  easily,  thcr- 
mopsis  carolinica.  In  order  to  have  the 
very  beat,  she  even  ordered  hollyhock  seed 
from  England,  costing  fifty  dollars  for 
a  thimbleful. 


Hoe  Handle  Hints  from  New 

York  College  of  Agriculture 


There  should  be  in  your  garden  a  few 
early  cabbage  plants.  Two  heads  are 
better  than  one,  and  ten  or  a  dozen  still 
better.  Golden  Acre  is  one  good  variety, 
but  if  you  buy  the  plants,  as  you  probably 
will,  you  must  be  content  with  whatever 
early  cabbage  the  grower  has.  T  he 
Wakefields  and  Copenhagen  are  also 
good. 

If  previously  hardened  by  some  ex- 
posure to  low  temperatures  and  by  being 
put  on  rather  short  allowance  of  water  for 
a  while,  cabbage  may  be  set  out  in  the 
open  before  frost  danger  is  past.  Llarly 
cabbage  plants  may  be  set  as  close  as 
fifteen  inches  in  the  row. 


Not  long  ago  Miss  Godschalk  moved 
her  nursery  to  larger  quarters  and  re- 
modelled an  old  stone  barn  as  head- 
quarters for  "The  Posy  Patch."  She  has 
only  the  assistance  of  young  neighbor- 
hood girls  who  can't  be  afraid  of  hard 
work  for  their  employer  sets  them  a 
strenuous  example. 

If  you  could  see  her  in  tier  gardening 
knickers,  with  a  big  straw  hat  on  the  back 
her  head,  and  her  dog  "Chin"  on  a  trot  to 
keep  up  with  her  pace,  you'd  know  she 
meant  business.  And  you  wouldn't  be 
surprised  that  she  has  all  kinds  of  big 
orders,  and  even  ships  to  the  While  \  louse 
florists. 

When  grease  soaks  into  foods  fried  in 
deep  fat  it  is  because  the  fat  is  not  hot 
enough. 

A  well-stocked  emergency  shelf  provides 
for  unexpected  guests. 

Now  that  the  eggs  and  milk  are  rela- 
tively cheap,  they  can  be  used  economic- 
ally in  the  low-cost  diet. 


said,  but  for  the  main  crop  .Slringlcss 
Cireenpod.  Giant  Stringlesi  C.recnpod 
and  Tendergreen  are  better  I  or  wax 
beans.  Sure  Crop  or  Pencil  Pod  Wax 
Kentucky  Wonder  is  a  gcoJ  green  podded 
pole  bean.  Scotia,  not  so  prolific,  is  con 
sidered  to  be  uncommonly  high  in  <)uality 

If  asparagus  is  set  at  the  proper  depth, 
six  or  seven  inches,  the  patch  may  have 
cultivation  all  over  in  early  spring  to  get 
it  free  of  weeds.  If  this  w.is  not  done, 
more  work  will  be  necessary  between  the 
rows  now  and  later. 

Asparagus  is  a  rather  heavy  feeder, 
having     a     vigorous    and     far  fluni?     root 


(  .:iiri|.-v  IVnii^N  Ivania  Stale  College 
LETTUCE  AND  SPINACH  IN  COLD  FRAME  AS  A  SPRING  OR  FALL  CROP 


New  Zealand  spinach  is  not  a  true 
spinach.  Botanically  the  plants  are  not 
closely  related,  but  New  Zealand  has  the 
same  uses  as  common  spinach,  and  some 
people  like  it   better. 

It  has  one  decided  advantage  over 
comrr.on  spinach  in  that  it  does  not  lx>lt 
to  seed  in  hot  weather.  1 1  does  make  some 
seed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  it  continues 
to  produce  leaves  for  greens  at  the  same 
time.  The  seed  is  slow  to  germinate  and 
should  be  soaked  for  forty-eight  hours 
before  it  is  planted. 

Space  widely,  at  least  fifteen  inches  Ix;- 
tween  plants,  as  it  is  a  rampant  grower. 

lor  use,  the  tips  are  pinched  off  a  few 
inches  back  and  cooked,  stems  and  all. 
It  is  tender  and  needs  only  about  fifteen 
minutes  of  cooking  in  very  little  water. 

Whenever  the  tips  are  pinched  off  new 
branches  start.  The  plant  is  tender  to 
frost,  but  gives  greens  in  abundance  all 
summer. 


system.  It  is  best  to  feililizc  in  spring. 
This  year's  crop  will  be  affected  practical- 
ly not  at  all.  since  food  for  that  was  stored 
in  the  roots  last  fall  Mut  fertilizer  ap- 
plied now  stimulates  the  19^1  top  growth 
and  the  19^2  crop  will  l>enefit. 

If  stable  manure  is  used,  it  should  be 
well  rotted  to  avoid  the  introduction  of 
weed  seeds.  A  commercial  fertilizer  in 
which  the  three  figures  showing  percent- 
ages of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  [jot- 
ash  are  nearly  equal  may  l>e  used.  It 
should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  a  pound 
to  every  6  or  rt  feet  of  row.  S|jread  it  lie- 
tween  the  rows  and  rake  or  cultivate  it  in 
if  the  asparagus  is  already  coming  up. 
F.arlier  in  the  spring  it  may  be  broadcast 
before  a  cultivation. 


I  low  early  do  you  dare  to  plant  beans? 
55ome  factors  are  altitude,  latitude,  soil 
and  perhaps  variety.  Black  Valentine 
is  famous  for  hardiness,  but  is  poor  in 
quality.  Bountiful,  also  early  and  hardy, 
is  much  better  for  first  plantings.  Late 
April  planting  is  a  sporting  chance  on 
light  soil,  in  many  seasons,  in  many 
parts  of  the  state:  early  May  is  safer,  of 
course. 

Plant  beans  not  too  deep,  usually  not 
more  than  one  inch.  See*J  is  dropped 
two  or  three  inches  apart  in  rows  spaced 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  for  hand  hoe 
or  wheel  hoe  cultivation. 

Bountiful  for  early  snaps,  as  has  been 


Courtesy  Penna.   Stale  College 
Good,  Fair  A  Poor  Year  Old  Aaparagua  Roots 

Asparagus  planted  in  1929,  if  it  grew 
well  that  year  and  last  year,  may  be  cut  a 
while  this  season,  not  loo  long,  about 
three  weeks.  Cut  clean  durin'<  tliHt  lime. 
Older  plantings  are  usu.illy  Cit  .seven  or 
eight  weeks  and  they  also  should  be  cut 
clean,  stalks  not  usable  being  discarded. 
This  leaves  the  asparagus  beetles  no 
happy  home  whereon  to  feed  and  bre  cfl 


Vegetables  that  grow  underground 
should  be  covered  in  cooking  and  those 
that  grow  above  ground  left  uncovered. 

F31ankels  should  be  hung  to  dry  so  that 
the  stripes  are  vertical.  This  will  prevent 
the  colors  from  running  into  the  back- 
ground. 


A  water  ring  left  after  moving  a  stuiri 
from  a  garment  may  often  be  removed  by 
steaming. 

Cleaning.  airin;{  and  sunnini;  before 
storing  winter  furs  and  woolen.s  arc  good 
moth    preventatives. 


// 


A   iiii'  /li'oinninti  \ri//i  llii'    i.r.tut ; 

ni'n'  ii'liimn.  "  I'/ir  II  iiih/  .trouni 
/  .' ."  In  il  i.'<'  ii'ij/;/  /<<  iia//u'i  ii;>  far  (,,1, 
/iiirf  ii/riinini/.r  of  ni\^\r  and  in  i/iinil„ii, 
fii'iii  u'/hi/  //lo.rr  iiioiiiiif  III'  III  I'  lliiiikiii.. 
(Ill,/  </oiii,i   /,!    miliar    l/ir    i>'<>//,,'  ,;    /),■//,, 


The  World  Around  Us 

It's  a  sad  fact  tliat  the  Unite:!  Slates; 
a  nation  has  the  highest  maternity  deal 
rate  in  the  whole  civilized  world.  Sixttr| 
thoiis.:nd  American  mothers  die  each  y, 
in  giving  birth  to  babies.  Ade<^i,i 
maternity    care    would    have    .saved  u 


There  is  a  new  era  coming  for  the 
American  child."  said  .Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Wilbur  in  the  or>ening  of  the 
Conference  of  the  White  I  louse  Commit- 

Rev.  A.  J  Mc(  artncy.  O  D  .  prayed, 
"God  of  ""'  tl'''<l''»^"'  "^^  invoke  1  by 
Jivine  favor  upon  the  household  of  the 
Nation  We  thank  Thee  that  Thou 
J,d,t  reveal  Thyself  in  the  home  an.l  in 
,|,e  life  of  a  little  child.  Bless  all  little 
children  everywhere,  give  them  health  of 
body,  purity  of  mind  and  joy  in  work  and 

P'*y  ■      f         iJ 

President    I  !<K)ver   in   fiis   address 


let  no  one  believe  that   these  are  «|ues 


said, 
s- 
If 


tions  which  should  not  stir  a  nation 
B^we  could    have    but    one    generation    of 
thirds  of  these  mothers     Skilled  care  frot     pfoperiy   trained.    e<Iucated    and    healthy 


the  very  beginning  until  the  baby  is 
least  six  weeks  old  is  needed.  Seek  mediti 
advice  early  If  you  have  no  local  facililif 
for  supplying  information  write  to  yo 
own  -Stale  I  lealth  Department,  or  lot 
Maternity  Center  Association.  ^76  M  : 
son  Avenue.  New  York  City. 

"Milk  sales  co-o{>eratives  in  a  short  :t 
year     period     have    accomplishments 
their  credit  of  no  mean  sort 

"They  have  shown  the  way  to  ndtf 
production  to  consumption.  1  hey  lu« 
helped  build  up  health  standards  throu; 
health  ordinances.  They  have  vuti- 
improved  the  quality  of  the  milk  pro 
duccd  by  their  members.  They  hav 
materially  expandetl  milk  sales. 

"They  have  heli)e<l  keep  predatory  .t 
destructive  price  forces  €>ut  of  their  mit 
kels.  They  have  stabilized  markets  h 
tlial  the  spread  from  producer  to  consiin 
er  could  be  reduced,  and  more  milk  sol: 
thereby  they  have  joined  hands  whci 
nccessiiry  to  present  a  unitcfl  front  in  tw 
or  more  territories.  They  have  becotn 
a.ssets  of  money-making  im{>ortanc«  I 
their   members. 

The  industry  as  a  whole  is  becoming,! 
all.  more  im^iortant  than  any  one  partv 
il.  Producers  can  sell  and  <lealers  c;i 
buy  to  the  best  advantage  when  the  be.' 
interests  of  all   are  uppermost." 

(  i.YDK  I..   KiN(..  in  "Country  Genllenw" 
(C<inlinue<l  on  page  7) 


children,  other  problems  of  government 
would  vanish.  One  good  community 
nurse  will  save  a  dozen  future  policemen" 
The  President  then  used  statistics  to 
give  a  birds  eye  view  of  the  great  .study 
before  us.  telling  us  that  it  had  been 
learned  that  of  the  45,()()0,(K)0  children 
in  the  United  States, 

35.000.000  are  reasonably  normal: 
6,000.O()O  are  improtierly  nourished: 
j'oOO.OOO  have  defective  spc-ech: 
l,000.(XK)  have  weak  or  damaged  hearts: 
73,00()  present  Iwhavior  problems: 
450!00()  are    mentally    retarded: 
382,000  are  tuliercular: 
3,000,000  have  impaired  hearing: 
12,000  are  totally  deaf: 
300,000  are  crippled: 
30,000  are  partially  blind: 
I4,0(X)  are  wholly  blind: 
200,00!)  are  delin()uent:  and 
500.000  are  dependent. 


"Favorite  Recipes 

From  Our  Readers" 

Potato  Cnndy 

2      I  irge   ibsp.    ma.slied   potatoes 
2      lbs     XXXX   sugar. 
Mix     a     flavoring    of     any     kind    *■' 
potatoes    and    sugar    and    stir    until  s" 
enough  to  mix  or  knead  with  fingers.    ^'^\ 
into  pieces  and  shape  like  bon  lions 
with     bakers    chocolate        Melt     a    littk 
paraffin  with  the  chocolate,  as  that  hard 
ens    quickly    anrl    makes    it    glossy 
aside   until    hard   enough     to     han  lie  « 
fore   coating. 

Mhs    I"    (/   MvKRS. 
New   Britain,  Pa 


MILK     P  Ft  O  D  U  C  E 


Butter  Cakes 

'  4     11)  butter  I      cu|i  milk,  scant 

4     ei^gs  2     cups  sugar.  sc::» 

2     cups  flour  I      Isp    vanilla 

I  tsp  baking  powder 
Ileal  milk  and  butter  tog-tlur.  B-' ' 
eggs,  sugar  and  flour  together.  "-■ 
vsnilh.  Add  hot  milk  and  butter,  an; 
l.i.itly  t'le  baking  powder  Bake  from  thref 
quart,  rs  to  one  hour  in  loaf  pan  in  mo 
erate  oven  II  is  not  necessary  to  ice  t  ' 
Cuike.  Mrs.  A.  A    MilU" 
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EVERY   BLADE  of  SPRING  GRASS 
/s  FOUR- FIFTHS    VVATER/ 


Upper  Darby.  P« 


A  total  of  ten  millions  of  deficients. 
But  that  we  be  not  discouraged  let   um 
bear  in  mind   that    there  are   35.0(K).(K)0 
reasonably  normal,   cheerful  human  elec 
Irons   radiating    joy.    and    mischief,    and 
hope,  and  faith      Their  faces  are  turned 
toward    the    light      their's    is    the    life   of 
great  adventure        The.se   are    the    vivid, 
romping,  everyday  children,  our  own  and 
our  neighbors',    with    all    their    strongly 
marked     differences.         The     more     they 
charge  us   with    their   separate    problems 
the  more  we  know  they  are  vitally  human 
and  alive       Then,  loo.  on  the  bright  side 
reports  show  we  have   l.500.(K)0  specially 
gifted   children        I  lerein    lies    the    future 
leadership   of    the    Nation,    if    we   devote 
ourselves   to   their   guidance. 

The  Conference  in  closing  adopted 
"The  Childrens'  C  barter.  "  with  19  aims 
as  a  guide  to  us  for  future  work  for  the 
children  The  first  of  these  aims  is  "for 
every  child  to  have  spiritual  and  normal 
training  to  help  him  to  stand  firm  under 
CojlKi'ie  pressure  of  life." 

This  charter  is  prepared  as  a  Classrcxim 
Poster  by  the  National  I'.ducational 
Association  and  a  copy  should  be  in  every 
community. 

We  were  told  that   if  we  efficiently  ap 
plied  the  knowledge  we  already  have,  we 
could  do  a  vastly  better  job  in  the  pro- 
leclion  of  the  health  of  children  than  is 
now  being  done.      I  or  example,  children 
under  six  yeurs  of  age  are  very  susceptible 
t3  smiill  pox        The  survey  shows  that  but 
22  per  cent  of  chiUlren  are  vaccinated  in 
urban  areas  and  but   7  per  cent  in  rural 
"'eis      The   same   is   true   of   diphtheria 
f'ul!i   tlicHc   disea.ses    are   absoliitc-ly    con 
Irolldble,  today,  unJ  no  child  should  have 
tither  one. 

^lay  I  remind  you  that  every  organi- 
sation and  every  individual  is  asked  to 
'idp  all  the  mass  of  information  is 
available  to  you.  It  is  yours  to  u.se  in 
your  own  neighborhood. 


Think  of  it!  In  every  10  pounds  of  spring  grass  arc 
8  to  9  pounds  of  pure  water!  So  much  water,  in  fact, 
Lhat  a  cow  can't  eat  enough  of  this  grass  to  get  all  the 
actual  feed  she  needs.  These  are  the  words  which 
come  from  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station.  Spring 
pasture  does  make  the  milk  flow  good... but  it  has 
the  knack  of  urging  a  cow  to  rob  her  body  and  even 
her  unborn  calf  to  do  it.  So  spring  pasture  does  need 
help  from  the  barn... in  the  shape  of  feed. 

When  you  put  Purina  Cow  Chow  and  spring  pas- 
ture together  you  always  get  the  same  answer... 
milk  in  the  pail  at  the  fewest  cents  per  gallon  over  a 
long-time  period.  The  difference  shows  up  not  only 
in  the  spring... but  in  the  late  summer  and  fall.  Then 
you  see  cows  still  fiUing  the  pail... you  see  calves  in 
(he  barn  standing  on  all-four. .  .all  because  cows 
didn't  rob  their  bodies  and  their  calves  during  the 
spring.  These  are  things  which  every  man  with  cows 
likes  to  see. .  .these  are  things  which  you  will  be  sure 
to  see  when  Purina  Cow  Ch.nv  is  your  feed.  Purina 
Mills,  85^  Checkerboard  Square,  Saiut  Louis,  Missouri. 


Because  Purina  Cow  Chow 
is  such  90od  feed  you  can 
make  100  pounds  of  milk 
with  less  feed. .  -less  money 
. .  .fewer  cows.  That  means 
something    in    these    days. 


THE   PURINA   COW   CHOWS 

nUI.KY   cow   ClIOW  24%   t  OW   CKOW 

20%   cow   CHOW 


n%  cow  ^!:ow 

EUI.KY-I-AS 


FITTING  CHOW 
CALF   CHO'.V 


I 


The  World  Around  Us 

((.  <>iitinue<l   1 1  1111  I'Htie  <>) 

••(onsiler  the  little  coral   in  ect ..  that 
have   produced    bis'    isbm  Is. 

rhin'<  of  the  task  which  they  undertake 
withoi.t  kncwinu  It      I'or  centuries  they 
work,  lifting  the  wall  of  coral  slowly,  from 
the  bed  of  the  sea      Kach  little  hole  in  the 
coral  IS  the  tomb  of  one  worker 
of  them  ever  lives  to  sec  a  change 
I  hey  work   and   plod  along.      At   last   the 
work  IS  done,  the  island  rises,  the  soil  is 
formed,    birds   bring   seeds,    palms   grow, 
human    beings   appear,      the   little   creat-       no 
ores  have  done     their    work   well. 

In  like  manner  we  are  all  gradually 
creating  a  new  civilization,  raising  . I  up 
toward  the  sunlight  of  justice  and  happi- 
ness.   Three  things  make  us  what  we  are: 


Not  one 
But 


inheritance  from  ancestors,  the  influence 
of  those  with  whom  we  associate  and, 
above  all,  our  own  thought  and  work. 
Life  is  a  road  we  must  travel.  It  is  a  long 
road,  to  the  average  man,  but  short  to 
one  who  feels  that  he  has  something  to 
do. 

What  brings  a  man  abiding  happiness, 
is  the  fact,  that  the  thing  he  does,  if  it  is 
meritorious,  is  the  thing  he  told  himself, 
that  he  would  do.  1 1  is  good  to  know  that 
the  world  speaks  well  of  him  A  wise 
philosopher  has  said,  that  a  man  can  have 
reward  that  is  better  worth  having, 
than  the  general  esteem  of  his  community. 
But  we  want,  in  addition,  the  seal  of  our 
conscience,  whatever  the  external  voices 
disclose"         Dr.   Emlvn  Jonf.s. 


may 


In  1924  Herbert  Hoover  as  Prfesident 
of  the  American  Child  1  lealth  Association, 
wrote  to  President  Coolidge  saying,  "It 
is  the  desire  of  many  that  May  1st  be 
established  as  a  day  of  constructive 
thought  and  demonstration  for  community 
action  on  Health  of  the  American  Child    " 

President  Coolidge  approved  this 
thought.  Each  year,  the  interest  grew 
until  in  1928  Congress  passed  a  joint 
resolution  setting  apart  May  1st  as  Na 
tional  Child  Health  Day,  and  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  on  every  organization  and  individ- 
ual to  observe  the  day  as  seemed  best  in 
their  community. 

Y-OT  suggestions  for  programs,  write  to 
the  Child  1  lygiene  Department  in  your 
own    state   capitol. 


P«fl*8 


MILK    PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


April.  I  April,  1931 


TLCULAC  CC€LING 

INCCEASCS     rCOflTS 


'pUBULAR  cooling  and  aeration  of  milk  means  better  milk— improve* 
*■  flavor— safeguards  against  souring.  "Rejects"  are  avoided.  Losses  are 
avoided.  And  in  those  sections  where  milk  is  graded  the  properly  cooled 
and  aerated  product  brings  a  better  price.  And  a  good  tubular  cooler 
doesn't  cost  you  a  lot  of  money.  An  Oriole  Genuine  Tubular  Cooler, 
Model  A,  35  gals,  an  hour,  will  cost  you  only  $30.00— Model  B,  50  gaU. 
an  hour,  only  $37.50,  plus  transportation  charges.  Oriole  Tubular  Coolers 
have  always  been  popular  with  dairymen.  No  soldered,  hard-to-clean 
comers  between  tubes— swinging  spout— ten  1J4'  tubes  with  big  return 
bends  give  wonderful  cooling  capacity — improved  trough— strongly  built 
—light  weight.  All  the  cooling  efficiency  of  big  coolers  in  coolers  of  just  the 
right  sizes  and  capacities  for  your  dairy.  Write  for  literature. 

CriERRY-BURRELL  CoRFORATIOFI 

Philadelphia,  2324  Market  St.  Pittsburgh,  1 139  Penn  Ave. 

Baltimore,  Pvussell  &  Ostend  Sts. 


Cow  Testing  Associations 


IMILK    PR^ODUCERS    REVIEW 


P»fe9 


American  Institute 
of  Cooperation  rlans 
Important  Session 

(Continued  from  page  1) 


Bucks  County  (Pa.)  Makes  Important 

Herd  Improvement  Repoij 

Herd  Improvement  Associations  in  Bucks  County,  Penna..  according  to  repo, 
by  W.  F.  Greenawald,  county  agent  and  the  respective  group  testers,  show  inter«i 
developmenU.  not  only  to  the  members  of  the  groups  but  to  everyone  interetted 
this  character  of  work.     Elxtracts  from  these  records  are  printed  herewith. 

Group  No.  1 

This  group  completed  its  third  year  on  March  I.  1931.  It  had  18  whole  yeu 

5  part  year  members.     The  total  number  of  cows  for  ail  or  part  of  the  year  was  4): 
The  yearly  record  of  the  group  was  as  follows: 
Average 

No.  Cows                Lbs.  Milk  Lbs.  Fat 

1929  363  18                         8144  320.4 

1930  408  74                         8395  327.1 

1931  267  52                         7805  318.3 


Some  of  the  records  for  the  whole  year  members  are  as  follows : 


Average  Lbs.  Milk  per  Cow 

Lbs.  Butterfat 

Per  cent  of  Butterfat 

Total  cost  of  Feed 

Value  of  Product  Over  Feed  Cost 
Feed  Cost  per  100  Lbs.  Milk 


7805 
318.3 
4  1 
114  91 
172  39 
1.47 


Twelve  herds,  with  an  average  of  50  or  more  cows  exceeded  an  average  producU 
of  300  pounds  of  butterfat 

The  following  is  a  grouping  of  all  cows  producing  over  300  pounds  of  buttdi: 
Group 


I,  between  500-600  pounds  fat 

II.         ••       400-500       ■' 

III.         "        300-400       •' 


I  cow 

24   •• 
102   " 

127  cowa 


Group  No.  2 


TKi»groif|»  has  been  in  operation  for  eight  years,  as  shown  by  the  following  yeir 
record':  * 


GINEERED 
MILKCOOLEK 


^ 

Average 

,t'  ■    > 

^ 

1924 

No.  Cows 
247.46 

Lbs.  Milk 
7724 

Lbs.  Fa 

284  3 

1925 

380  68 

7549 

271   3 

*^/ 

1926 

406  35 

7552 

281    1 

^a 

1927 

366  07 

76% 

301  6 

fl  J 

1928 

356  56 

7879 

313  8 

/ 

1929 

363  18 

8214 

331  8 

'  / 

1930 

291.74 

8154 

310  0 

/ 

1991 

271.76 

8525 

316  3 

Automatically  and  quickly  cools  your  milk  to 
below  50°  and  keeps  it  cold  until  shipped. 
Merely  leave  cans  of  nulk  standing  in  the  cold 
water  of  the  cabinet.  Engineered  exactly  to 
your  needs,  the  ESCO  and  all  its  essential  fea- 
tures  are  patented.  Sanitary,  labor-saving,  costs 
less  than  ice  to  operate. 

Other  ESCO  Elearic  equipment  for  the  Milk 
House: 

ESCO  DRY- AIR  ELECTRIC  STERILIZER. 
An  electrically  heated,  insulated  cabinet  for 
cans,  pails  and  utensils. 
ESCO  ELECTRIC  WATER  HEATER.  Sup- 
plies required  quantity  of  hot  water  at  each 
milking  time. 

Write  for  detaiU  as  to  sizes,  styles,  prices,  etc. 

ESCO      CABINET     COMPANY 
West  Chester,  Penna. 


Standard  of  the  Better  Dairies 


Some  of  the  records  for  the  whole  year  members  are  as  follows: 

Average  Lbs.  Milk  per  Cow 8525 

Lbs.  Fat 316.3 

Per  cent  of  butterfat 3.7 

Total  Cost  of  Feed 128.88 

Value  of  Product  Above  Feed  Cost 142  55 

Feed  Cost  per  100  Lbs.  Milk 1.51 

The  following  is  a  grouping  of  all  cows  producing  over  300  pounds  butterfat: 


-J.  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  secretary; 
Grimes,  Manhattan,  Kansas.  Us 
aecutive  board  also  includes:  E.  R. 
Downic.  Kansas  City  Mo.  in  charge  of 
o,ntact.,  and  Floyd  B.  Ntchols,  Topeka. 
Kansas,  in  charge  of  publicity. 

The  American  Institute  of  Cooperation 
«a,  incorporated  in  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia as  an  educational  mstJtution  in 
1924  and  is  controlled  by  35  farm  organi- 
ations  Its  1925  session  was  held  at  the 
L'mversity  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadel- 
phia; 1926  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
St  Paul;  1927  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
„,y  ChiMgo:  1928  at  the  University  of 
CJifomia,  Berkeley;  1929  at  Louisiana 
State  University.  Baton  Rouge;  and  1930 
,t  Ohio  State  University.  Columbus. 

The  present  officers  and   trustees  are: 
j  D  Sanders,  chairman.  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton; C.  E.  I  lough,  vice-chairman.  Hart- 
ford Conn  :  M  S.  Winder,  vice-chairman, 
Chicago.  Ill  :  Charles  W.  Holman,  secre- 
tary. Washington.    D.  C.  I.    W.    Heaps. 
treasurer,  Baltimore,   Maryland;  Paul  S. 
Armstrong,  Los  Angeles.  California;  H.  E. 
Bsbeock,    Ithaca,    N.    Y.:    Laurence    A. 
Bevan.    Boston,    Mass;    J.    J.    Brennan, 
Sacramento,     Calif.;     Wm.     P.     Bullard, 
Albany.  Ga.;  Dr.  Tait  Butler.  Memphis. 
Tenn  ;  C.  D.  Cavallaro,  San  Jose,  Calif.; 
Joahua  C.  Chase,  Sanford,  Florida;  E.  R. 
Downie.   Kansas  City,   Mo.;   Charles   A. 
E»»ing,  Decatur,  Illinois;  Dr.  A.  W.  Gil- 
bert.  Boston,    Mass.:    Roy    M.    Hagen, 
Fresno,  Calif.;  Chas.  W.  Holman,  Wash- 
ii«ton,  D.   C;   C.    E.    Hough,    Hartford, 
Conn;  C.  E.  Huff,  Chicago,   Illinois;  H. 
G   Kenney.    Omaha,    Nebr.;    James    H. 
Lemmon,  Lemmon,  South  Dakota;  Leroy 
Melton,  Greenville,  III.;  John  D.  Miller. 
New  York.   N.   Y.:   J.   S.    Montgomery. 
Chicago.  III.;  C.  O.  Moser.  New  Orleans. 
U.;   L.    B.    Palmer.    Columbus.    Ohio; 
Quentin  Reynolds.  Springfield.  Mass.;  S. 
D    Sanders.    Seattle,    Wash.;    Wm.    H. 
Settle,  Indianapolis.  Ind;  J.  W.  Shorthill. 
Omaha.  Nebr  ;   A.    H.   Stone.    Dunleith. 
Miss  ;  L.  J.  Taber.  Columbus.  Ohio;  Dan 
A.  WaUace.  St.  Paul.  Minn.;  R.  A   Ward. 
Portland,  Oregon;  M.  S.  Winder.  Chicago, 
111,;  and  Dr.  O.  O.  Wolf.  Ottawa.  Kansas. 


EXTRA  DAYS 


are 


CO  ST  LY 


.1 


tifkenyouraisea  BIG  FAMILY 


Group      I.  between  600-700  pounds  fat 


II. 
III. 
IV. 


500-600 
400-500 
300-400 


2  cows 
6     •■ 
31     •' 
119    '• 


1 58  cows 
Group  No.  3 

This  group  finished  its  first  year,  March   Ist.   1931.  with  ten  whole  and  one  p*" 
year  member.     The  total  number  of  cows  for  all  or  part  of  the  year  was  326. 

The  yearly  record  of  this  group  was  as  follows: 


1931 


Average 

No.  Cows 

215.50 


Lbs.  Milk 
7964 


Lbs.  Fat 
315  5 


TRAOI 
MAUN 


HICE 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY  — WHEN  TOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINT  AND  VARNISHES 

WriU  for  Color  Card*  and  BookUt  "Paint  PoinUra" 

EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


Son>e  of  the  records  of  the  whole  year  members  were  as  follows: 

Percentage  of  butterfat 4  0 

Total  cost  of  Feed $128   1 1 

Value  of  Product  Over  Feed  Cost 158.42 

Feed  Cost  per  100  Lbs.  Milk 1   61 

The  following  is  the  grouping  of  all  cows  producing  over  300  pounds 

Group      I, 


Bulletins  On  Insects 

Are  Most  Popular 

A  careful    record    kept    the   past    four 
months,    indicate    that    publications    on 
the  life   history    and    control    of    insects 
were  the  most  popular  bulletins  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture. 
during  the  summer  months,  officials  state. 
Thousands  of  the  following  publications 
were  requested    by    farmers,    and   others 
interested  in  plant  culture:    No.  432,  In- 
|V^*ct  PesU  of   the   Household:   No.    433. 
Grape   Insects    and    Diseases;    No.    441. 
Roae    Insects    and    Diseases;    No.    469, 
European   Corn    Borer    in    Pennsylvania, 
No.  473,  The  Japanese  Beetle  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; No.  477,  The  Oriental  Fruit  Moth 
in  Pennsylvania;  No.  480,  Scale  Insects 
Injurious  in  Pennsylvania;  and  No.  489, 
The  Mexican  Bean  Beetle. 

Bulletins  on  other  subjects,  for  which 
numerous  requests  were  received,  include: 
No.  448,  Pennsylvania  Weeds;  No.  453, 
Poultry  Diseases:  No.  484,  Agriculture  in 
Pennsylvania;  and  a  bulletin  entitled 
"Compilation  of  Laws  Relating  to  Agri- 
culture." 


jf  butterfU 


between  500-600  pounds  fat 
II.         "       400-500       •' 
III.         '•        300-400       •• 


6  cows 
26     •• 
57     •• 

89  cows 


Feed  Hay  Carefully 

"  hay  is  scarce,  feed  the  best  of  it  to 
"lilking  cows  and  young  calves.  Give  the 
o'her  stock  the  poorer  roughages  supple- 
">«nted  by  some  grain. 


Groic  Ent    ^ 
Fast  With 

MCO 


TAKE  into  consideration  the  size  of 
your  flock  —  then  figure  what  it 
would  mean  to  save  10  days  or  more  in 
starting  your  pullets  to  lay  — or  getting 
your  broilers  to  market. 

Whether  you  are  raising  a  big  family  of 
chicks— or  just  a  few  birds— make  this 
saving  by  speeding  their  growth  with 
Amco  Starting  and  Growing  Mash. 

Whether  your  chicks  are  a  few  days 
old  —  or  several  weeks  -  put  them  on 
an  Amco  ration.    Start  feeding  it  now! 
Here  is  a  feed  that  com- 
bines all  the  proteins,  min- 
erals and  vitamins  needed 
at  every  stage  of  the  grow- 


AMCO  FEED  SERVICE 

DIV.  OF  ALLIED  MILLS,  INC 


ing  period.  Feed  it  alone  as  an  all-mash 
ration  until  your  birds  are  six  to  eight 
weeks  old.  After  that  —  feed  Scratch 
Grains  with  it,  gradually  increasing  the 
amount  until  the  birds  get  half  and  half. 

Amco  Starting  and  Growing  Mash  is 
made  two  ways  —  with  and   without 
Cod  Liver  Oil.   The  tag  on  each  bag 
shows  exaaly  what's  in  it.   The  ingre- 
dients and  amounts  are  determined  by 
the  latest  and  best  scientific  knowledge. 
Ask  your  Amco  agent.    If  you  want 
information  on  any  poultry  problem 
write  to  the  Amco  Service 
Staff  of  recognized  poultry 
authorities.    Address 
Dept.  H-4. 


Feed  Farm  Soil 

A  garden  rich  enough  to  grow  weeds 
will,  with  a  different  treatment,  grow 
vegetables.  But  weeds  take  their  time 
and  have  a  long  root  reach  for  the  food 
quest.  Vegetables  must  grow  quickly  if 
they  are  to  please  man.  They  have  been 
educated  to  depend  upon  him  and  to 
repay  his  care.  Food  in  the  soU  must  be 
abundut  and  ready  for  use 


Put  on  well 


rotted  stable  manure  this  spring.  Fresh 
manure  is''not  very  good  especially  when 
applied  in  the  spring:  the  more  straw  it 
has  the  less  desirable  it  is.  If  manure  is 
used,  put  on  also  superphosphate  (acid 
phosphate)  about  fifty  pounds  to  each 
two  horse  loads  of  manure.  If  manure 
is  not  to  be  had,  use  a  commercial  fer- 
tilizer. A  5-10-5  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of 
a  pound  to  every  thirty  square  feet  is 
recommended.      The    numbers    refer    to 


percentages  of  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid» 
and  potash,  in  that  order.  If  5-10-5  ia 
not  available  use  some  other  whose  phos- 
phoric acid  figure  (the  middle  one)  ia 
nearly  double  the  other  two.  which  should 
be  nearly  equal.  Spread  the  fertilizer 
broadcast  after  plowing,  but  before  har- 
rowing or  raking.  Even  with  stable  man-; 
ure  a  light  application  of  commercial  fer-'^ 
tilizer  should  be  made.  \ 
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If. 


,♦■.'.• 


WHAT  will  it  profit  you  to  save  a  little  money  on  the 
price  of  dairy  feed  if  your  cows  go  off  condition  or 
d^dop  one  of  the  many  ills  that  result  directly  and  indi* 
rec'tly  from  the  use  of  low  quality  ingredients  or  improper 
combinations  in  cheap  feeds? 

Larro  costs  more  than  inferior  feeds,  but  you  can't  escape 
paying  its  price  and  more,  no  matter  what  you  feed.  What 
you  seem  to  save  thru  buying  a  cheap  feed,  you  will  lose 
over  and  over  again  when  sickness  and  herd  troubles 
shrink  your  milk  production  and  sap  the  vitality  of 
your  cows. 

When  you  feed  Larro,  you  know  that  it  is  made  of  ingre* 
dients  selected  for  quality;  you  know  that  it  does  not 
change;  you  can  depend  on  it  to  keep  your  cows  healthy 
and  produce  a  bigger  profit  over  your  feed  cost — no  matter 
what  your  roughage  is. 

Don't  gamble  with  the  health  of  your  cows  —  the  odds  are 
against  you— feed  Larro  and  keep  your  cows  fit  to  do  their 
best  job  of  producing  milk. 

it:  : 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO. 

DETROIT         .         MICHIGAN 


arrof 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 
FOR  COWS    '    HOGS    '   POULTRV 


Inter-State  Milk 
Producers   Association 

Incorporated 
Flint  Building.  219  N.  Broad  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kepresenlini!    over    Z<».in«)    l 'airy    rarinerii 
in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed 

OFFICERS 

H.  I).  Allehach.  i'rexitlent 

I'rederick  Shangle.  Vice  Presiilent 

I.  H.  Zollers.  Secretary 

August  A.  Miller,  Assistant  Secretary 

Robert  I-.  Urinlon.  Treasurer 

r.  M.    I  wining.  Assistant   Treaaurer 

Board  of  Director* 

H.  I).  Allebach,    Irapiie,  Montgomery  Co., 

I'a. 
S.    K.   Andrews,  Hurlock,   Dorchester  Co., 

Md. 
J.  H.   Bennetth.  Sheridan.  R.O.,  Lebanon 

Co..  Pa. 
Ira  J.  Book.  Strasburg.  Lancaster  Co..  Pa. 
Roliert  F.  Brinton,  West  Chester,  Chester 

Co.  Pa. 
F..  H.   Donovan.  Smyrna.  R.D.,  Kent  Co, 

Del 
E.Nelson  James.  RisingSun.  CeciKo..  Md. 
J.  W.  Keith.  Centerville,  Queen  Annea  Co., 

Md. 
H.  I.  Lauver,  Port  Royal.  Juniata  Co..  Pa. 
S.    Blame    Lehman,    Chamliersburg.    R.D., 

F'rankiin  Co..  Pa. 
A.  R.   Marvel.  Faston.  Talbot  Co..  Md. 
I.  V.  Otto.  Carlisle.  R.D..  Cumlwrland.  Co.. 

J.  A.  Poorbaugh.  York.  York  C:ounty.  Pa. 
C.  F.  Preston.  Nottingham,  R.D.,  Chester 

Co..    Pa. 
Albert  Sarig.  Bowers.   Berks  Co.,   Pa. 
John    Carvel   .Sutton.    Kennedyville.    Kent 

Co..  Md. 
Frederick   Shangle.    Trenton,    Mercer    Co., 

N.  J. 
C.  C.  TaUman.  Columbus.  Burlington  C  o.. 

N.    J. 
R.  I.  Tu»»ey.  Hollidaysburg.  Blair  Co..  Pa. 
Harry  B.  Stewart.  Alexandria.  Huntington 

Co.,   Pa. 
S.  U.  Troutman,  Bedford.  R.  D..  BeiUord. 

Co..   Pa. 
F.  M.  Twining.  Newtown.  Bucks  C  o  .   I  a. 
F.   P.   Willit..  Ward,  Delaware  Co..   Pa. 
A.     B.     Waddington,     Woodstown,     Salem 

Co  .  N.  J. 

Executive  Committee 
H.  D.  Allebach.  C  hairman 
Fret'erick  Shangle  K.  H.  Donovan 

Robert  F.  Brinton  A.  B    Waddinglon 

F.  P.  Willils  K.  Nelson  James 

R.  I.  Tussey  A.  R.  Marvel 


Drought-Killed  Trees 
Make  Good  Farm  Lumber 

What  to  do  with  large  trees  killed  by 
the  drought  i.s  a  nuestion  asked  by  many 
farmers  who  own  woodlands.  If  the 
timber  can  be  salvaged  economically,  the 
Forest  Service,  United  States  Depart 
ment  of  Agriculture,  advises  cutting  it 
now.  If  a  market  can  not  l)e  found  for 
this  material,  it  is  better  to  cut  it  for 
future  use  on  the  farm  than  to  let  it  go 
to  waste  in  the  woods.  Many  mature 
trees  have  succumbed  in  some  of  the 
drought-stricken  sections,  and  if  they  can 
be  used  now  it  is  lietter  to  cut  them  before 
they  begin  to  decay.  Trees  containing; 
.saw  logs  may  be  good  for  lumber,  and 
crooked  or  disea.sed  trees  can  be  usetJ  to 
augment  the  fucl-wtxjd  supply. 

"There  is  always  on  every  farm  a  nci-rj 
for  construction  and  repair  materials," 
the  extension  forester  of  Virginia  points 
out,  "and  here  is  a  clian-e  to  salvage  iho.sc 
dead  trees  and  at  the  .Same  time  provide 
a  supply  of  repair  material  for  years  to 
come.  There  are  many  sawmill  operators 
who  would  be  glad  to  do  a  little  cu^t,Jm 
sawing.  Some  of  them  would  lake  t'lcir 
pay  in  logs.  There  are  on  almo.st  every 
farm  the  tools,  wagons  un:J  work  st.)ik 
necessary  to  do  the  logging  and  haulin;; 

"Properly  stacked  and  roofed  over  with 
the  commoner  boards,  lumber  will  keep 
almost  indefinitely  Why  not  cut  those 
trees  this  winter  and  have  them  turned 
into  inch  boards,  2  by  4s,  4  by  6s.  and 
other  sizes  needed  for  I  he  upkeep  of  the 
farm":'" 


Use  Wired  Perches 

Wire  netting  macle  of  16-guage  wire 
and  I',  2-inch  mesh  has  been  found  satis- 
factory for  use  between  the  chicken  roosts 
and  the  dropping  boards.  It  keeps  the 
chickens  off  the  boards  and  catches  any 
eggs  laid  by  the  birds  on  the  perches. 

It  usually  takes  a  transplanted  tree  or 
shrub  a  year  to  develop  enough  leaves  to 
utilize  any  amount  of  concentrated  fer- 
tilizer. 
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PROPERLY 


PATENTED 


'""•I'er    coolly 
■  >(     milk    1^ 
cream  with 
M.l.-,.     ._ 

malic  Slii,,, 
will  check  bii. 
Irria  gro«|^ 
and  climimt 
Animal  Hru 
and  0(l-fl„ 
Willenabltv., 
to  priiducc  i 
high  qutlii, 
product,  whri 
means  mci 
profit  ffir  you 

MILCARE 
Corporatioo 

Fergus  Filli 
Minnesoli 

Writt  for 
Prict, 

A|nilt  Winiri 


USE 


Compensation,  Aulomobilc  S  Truck 


Save  Money  by  Giving  Us  Your  Insurance 

Our  policies  furnish  CompensaUon  protection  as  required  by  the  Compensation  Act.     We  protect  the  employer  M  well  a.  h« 
ployees.     We  paid  a  dividend  for  1929  of  20%.     If  interested,  write  for  particulars. 


emi 


1  am  interested  in  having  Casualty  Insurance  for  my  help  f"**  P^°*f^- 
tion  for  myself,  24  hours  in  the  day.     I  estimate  my  payroll  for  the  year 


at 

Occupation 

Name 

Address 


We  write  insurance 
in  the  state' of  Penn- 
sylvania only. 


^WARNER 


♦ 


LIME 

For  ETery 
Agricultural  Use 

For  WHITEWASH 
For  FORAGE  CROPS 


..  W.m  .  ST.ND«0,>UT°y°'a,^  ,T,'v?Voif  SSaaaN'"  "^  *"'""'' 


iSie  Walnut  St.  •  Pklla. 


♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦4 

Pottstown 

Concrete  Stave  Silos 

Why  mil  have  us  liuild  a  Per- 
manent -  l-irepro«if  -  Stoirn- 
proof  Silu  un  yuur  farm,  and 
eliminate  all  future  Silu  women 
You  will  be  more  than  please<l 
with  the  reMultH.  Low  initial 
coHt  minimum  upkeep  ex- 
pense. Ueing  made  of  re-inforc- 
e<l  concrete,  "will  improve  with 
age".  Take  advantage  of  our 
Marly  Order-I'.arly  l*.reclion  dis- 
counts anil  save  real  money  by 
deciding  now  to  place  your  or- 
der with  us  for  the  Silo  of  Merit. 
Manufacture*!  and  erecte«l  l>v 

Potlilown  Cement  Block  Co. 

Queen  &  Bailey  Sti., 
Pottstown,  Pa. 


Name 

Insurance  Begins 

Business 

Type  of  Bcxly 

Serial  No 

Capacity 


city 


Address. 

....  1 9 ELxpires 

Mfg.  Name 

.Year  Model No.  Cylinders. 

..Motor  No Truck 

.Serial  No Motor  No. 


County 


19. 


PtiSnia  Iresliermcn  S  farmers'  iliial  Casually  Insurance  Co, 

r  .«       1  ._-     1* .«.     m«]<«         Unrriahurir.     Pa. 


311   Mechanics  Trust   Bldg.,   Harrisburg,   Pa 


FREE 


1 

Catalog 

Actual  Samples  of 
Fligh  Grade 

WALL  PAPER 

Buy  Oi'erl  al  Less  Than  the  Average 
Wholesale  Prices.     Write  Today. 

Manufacturers  Wall  Paper  Co. 

Dept.  M  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


Horace  F.  Temple 

INCORPORATED 

Printer 

and 
Designer 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

B«ll  Phon*  No.  1 


503,031  Dogs  Reported 

Licensed  During  1930 

Ihe  Uureau  <jf  Anitnal  Industr?' 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, announced  today  that  508.081  dof 
were  licensed  in  Pennsylvania  outside  " 
PKiladelpliia,  Pitt.sburgli  and  Scrant* 
during  I9i0.  This  number  is  only*' 
below  tlie  total  for  1929  the  highest* 
record.  In  1922,  when  the  State  ft"' 
took  over  the  enforcement  of  the  Pennsyi' 
vania  doi?  law.  only  547.847  tags  wtft 
issued. 

The  necessity  of  prosecuting  dog  ownefs 
for  violating  provisions  of  the  law  has  be- 
come less  during  recent  years,  judgi"! 
from  the  annual  records.  The  nurtiM' 
record  total  of  10,021  in  192  i,  droppi"? 
off  .smce  that  year  to  5.185  in  1930,  tht 
lowest  since  1922. 


Unadilla  Silos 
are  serviced  ! 


When  yo"  buy  a  Unadilla 
Silo  that  doesn't  end  the 
transaction.  As  a  purchaser 
you  are  entitled  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  Service  De- 
partment-■  year  or  ten 
years  later.  No  other  Silo 
manufacturer  will  take  thi» 
interest  in  you. 

Get  the  facts  why  a  Una- 
dilla  is  the  best  Silo  buy 
today.  Let  us  tell  you  how 
to  fill  your  Unadilla  and 
feed  from  it  to  get  best  re- 
sults. Catalog  and  Prices 
on  request. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  U        Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


COWS 


McCnrmick-Of^rina 
No.  S  Tructor  UUk  Uarrom 


McCORMICK  -  DEERING 

Disk  Harrows 

Crimped  Center  Disks  with  Strength 
for  Tractor  Disking 


Will  hold  a  keen  cutting  edge  longer  because  they  are 
made  of  high  quality  saw  steel,  specially  heat  treated. 
Harrowing  is  thorough  as  the  rear  disks  do  not  follow 
front  ones. 

ALL  SIZES  AND  TYPES 

International  Harvester  Company 


OJ      AMERICA 
tncorporattd 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


HARRISBURG.  PA. 


1 60  herd*  to  ••l««t  from .  1 00  of  them 
locatwl  in  Tioga,  60  in  Bucks  County, 
P..  DouW.  t«t«d  (T.  B.  •nd  Abortion) 
•■d  sold  •ubj.ct  to  both  t««t».  Abo»« 
all  *1m  is  haalth,  eembinad  with  «ood 
C.T.  A.  Records.  For  appointment 
to  sec  thaea  herds,  write  or  phone 

J.  N.  Roscnberger 

431  S.  Slat  Str««t.  PhlU.,  P«. 
Phona  Allachanr  3M» 


QuietneM  and  Convenience  in 
Philadelphia's  NewMt  Hot.I 

The  Robert  Morris 

Room,  all  outside  •"d.^j**) 
bath.  All  bed.  «»"^Pr* 
with  box  .pring.  and  Nacti- 
man   inner   hair  .pring    mat- 

treMcs  

RADIO  IN  EVERY  ROOM 

Single  room...  -$3  00    $3.50    $4.00 

Double  room.   -  .    4.50       5.W       o  w 

LUNCHEON  60  and  75 

DINNER$I00.  $1.15.  $•  50 


ONE  AND  TWO  ROW 

CORN PLANTERS 

Disc,  Runner,  or  Shovel  Openers, 
Disc  or  Scraper  Coverers 


Separate  Adjustment  for 
Depth  of  Planting  and  Covering 


, 


?APERYOVRHOME 


Too  etn  paper  the  BTer- 

'?•  room  with    hiifh- 

Puh.trtiitic  wall  paper 

lor  u  little  aaW  cent*— 

b»  bnjrlns  direct  at  low- 

♦•t  whoiciiiile  prifM 

Send  for  bin  frpB  c»ta- 

lot  Not  thfOBualnmall 

nul*rd«rrttaio«butalar^  .„  _J1 

booli  ihowing  leorea  of  artiitic  *«»'P>« '"?' r*"] 

lnt»  and  borders  aa  well  ai  walle.  Write  todaf . 

iPtHH  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

[PtSt.  1,0  PhlladelpWa,  Pa. 


CRUMB'S  fSn. 
STANCHIONS 

M    Alao  Water  Bowie 
T    Litter  Carricra 

Fee<l  Carriere 

Steel  Stalla 

Steel  Partitione 

ITcM  me  what  y?"  •'•."^ii'J; 
ltereete.1    in    and    I    will  SAVE 

Iyou  money. 
IWinthrop  W.  Dunbar 

Bos  2,  Foreat»ill»,  Conn. 


THF  "STAR"  Planter  put.  the  kernel,  where  you  want  the  .talk,  to  grow.  Accurate 
olantS  No  n^  for  replanting  if  .eed  i.  good  Adjustable  for  d'»tance  m  row; 
the^wo  row  'STAR"  Planter  i.  adju.table  for  width  between  row..  Bu.lt  WITH  or 
WITHOUT  FertUixer  Di.tributor.     Special  plate,  for  planting  Bean..  Pea.,  etc. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  725 
A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  761,  York,  Pa. 


SOYBEANS  FOR  SALE 

Vireinia  Brown  Soybean.  $2.50  Manchu  Sovbean. 
$2^  Wil«in  Early  Black  $2.85.  all  per  tu.hd 
tn  R  .acka  (ree.  New  crop,  recleaned  »eed  of 
r.fhge,"na'io„.  Reid.  Yellow  l^'".  Seed  cor 
♦  1  75  Der  hue.  F.O.B..  on  the  ear.  Waahington 
l'.pa*r.iu'.R^t..  I  year  old  $7.00  per  thoueand. 
Miami  Seed  oat.,  certified.  75c  per  bu...  F.O.B. 

J.  T.  VANDENBURG  &  SON 
Bridgeville,  Del. 


BETTERWAY 
TO  PUT  IP 


FREE 

BOOKLEl 

describing  easier, cheap- 
er, quicker  method  of  put- 
ting up  hay  sent  to  any  uaaot 
owner  who  feeds  20  tons  of  hay  or 
more  per  year.  Write  Feed  Service  DepC, 
Fapec  Maduoe  Co..  SbortsviUe,  N.  Y. 
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April,  B 


Increase  Your  Milk  Profits  With  a 


Built 
in  sizes 
to  hold 
2  to  14 

cans 


n  you  buy  .  ViqOR  yoiKooiMw 

y^n  *'<>«••«  <i  Milk  spolSTe 

r*ei^^J?^rf?^*'  wonomical 


:-^^K-     ^■■ 


Sold 

«t  a  price 
you  can  afford.  Easy 
monthly    payments    if   de- 
sired. Write  at  once  (or  Free  Illus- 
trated Instruction  Booklet  "How  to  Prevent 
Milk  Spoila3e". 


VICTOR  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

301  FREDERICK  ROAD  •  HAGERSTOWN,  MARYLAND 


Is  Your  Neighbor 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE 

Inter-State  Milk 
Producers^  Association 

OPERATING  IN  THE  PHILADELPHIA 
MILK  SHED 

The  greatest  measure  of  success  in  any  movement, 
is  obtained  through  close  cooperation. 

Cooperative  endeavor  is  measured  by  the  strength 
of  its  membership. 

The  Inter-State  now  has   over  28,000   cooperating 
dairymen  members. 

See  to  it  that  every  dairyman  in  your  community 
becomes  associated  with  this  movement. 

Write  this  office  for  information,  or  see  ovir  local 

director  or  field  representative  in  your  territory  for 

information  or  for  membership  blanka 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Ass'n 

219  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia 


Facts  About 


More  in  Use— There  are  more  De  Laval  Milkers  in  use  ttxlay  tht 


when 
mous  ql 


De  Laval  Milker 


Reduce   Expenses  —By   reducing  the  costs  of  protlucing  milk  D 
Laval  Milkers  earn  greater  profits  for  users.      In  many  cases  they  a 

milking  time  by  half  and  make  it  possible  to  do  the  milking  with  fra  ^j,  , 

one-half  to  one-third  the  labor.     Men  are  thereby  released  from  milkk  ,^, 

for  other  necessary  and  profitable  work  around   the  farm.      Redudi  „^n 

production  costs  is  a  quick  way  to  hold  up  or  increase  profits.  ^,  of 

Economical   to  Operate— De   Laval   Milkers  are  economical!  thtn  i» 

operate.     For  instance,  a  two-unit  Magnetic  Milker  which  will  milk!  "^  J"'y 

to  25  cows  an  hour  costs  on  an  average  of  but  four  cents  per  miUo  ^t 

to  operate.     In  addition  this  outfit,  if  an  Alpha  Dairy  Power  Plant  ai  ^'^ 
De  Laval  Barn-Lighting  Outfit  are  used  with  it,  will  supply  hot  w>l|  Jjjly 
for  washing  purposes  and  barn  light  for  milking  at  no  extra  cost 
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^\ 
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of  any  other  make.     There  must  be  a  reason. 

More  Than  2,000,000  Cows  are  milketl  with  De  Laval  Milken 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

Overwhelming  Preference— ^A  nation-wide  investigation  by  "Ek 
tricity  on  the  Farm"  among  its  200,000  readers  shows  that  70%  of  ti>« 
who  are  going  to  buy  a  milker  will  get  a  De  Laval.  Experience  has  prow 
that  De  Laval  Milkers  are  the  l)est. 

Used  by  U.  S.  Government — All  of  the  cows  owned  by  the  Bump    otw 
of  Dairying  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at  its  experimenti    to  p 
farm  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  and  at  seven  other  places  in  the  United  Stata 
arc,  or  shortly  will  l)e,  milked  with  De  Laval  Milkers 

Agricultural  Colleges  -Most  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  school: 
and  experiment  stations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  use  De  Lavi 
Milkers  to  milk  their  cows.  The  experts  know  that  De  Laval  MilkB 
are  the  best. 

Used  by  the  Largest  Certified  Milk  Producers— De  Lini 
Milkers  are  used  by  the  largest  certified  milk  producers,  proving  W. 
are  easy  to  keep  clean  and  in  sanitary  condition. 

Record  Cows — Many  world's  record  c«>ws  have  made  their  recow 
with  De  Laval  milking  -hundreds  of  state,  class  and  dairy  herd  improw 
ment  records  have  been  made  by  De  Laval  milked  cows,  proving  that 
cows  do  Ijetter  with  De  Laval  milking  than  with  any  other  methoa. 

Best  Investment— Most  De  Laval  users  agree  that  the  De  Laval 
Milker  was  the  best  investment  they  ever  made,  and  that  a  De  Layi 
makes  more  profit  and  gives  greater  satisfaction  than  any  other  equif^ 
ment  they  own. 

Three  Kinds  of  De  Laval  Milkers— There  is  a  De  Laval  Milker 
every  need  and  purse.  The  De  Laval  Magnetic  Combine  is  a  wondetW 
outfit  for  the  large  producer  of  certified  or  commercial  milk.  The  1> 
Laval  Magnetic  is  the  ideal  milker  for  the  great  mass  of  users.  The  U 
Laval  Utility  is  the  best  milker  for  the  small  users  or  for  those  to  wIKi" 
first  cost  is  the  greatest  consideraticm. 

Made  and  Serviced  by  the  largest  and  oldest  organization  of* 
kind  in  the  world.  De  Laval  has  the  best  engineers,  best  ecjuipped  tt*" 
tories,  and  largest  field  and  dealer  organization 

Easy  Payments — De  Laval  Milkers  can  be  purchased  on  an  ea? 
payment  plan  that  makes  it  possible  for  anyone  to  obtain  the  advantage 
of  De  Laval  milking.  This  is  an  easy  way  to  secure  what  hundreds » 
De  Laval  Milker  users  term  the  best  investment  they  ever  made. 

Ask  your  nearest  De  Laval  dealer  how  you  can  secure  the  beneW 
of  De  Laval  milking  this  easy,  convenient  way,  or  write  the  nearest  Vt 
Laval  office  below. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson  Blvd.  61  Beale  St. 
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